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Be and I. 

It wm a wedding-ring ; I wan sure of it— a amalU 
thick hoop of gold, made for some finger far 
slighter than mine. I found it wedged in a 
crerice of the dark, polished floor of the room 
Arnold had chosen for a parlor. 

1 examined it corlouslj. I was not a clairvoy- 



ant, like Arnold; jet the touch of it on mj palm 
seemed heavier than lead, colder than snow. 

" Look, Arnold ! Who oould have lost this i" 
said I, and carried it to the cavernous chimnejr. 
comer, where he lolled, coughing, in his invalid- 
chair, a spotted leopard-skin spread across his 
knees. He took the ring from mj hand. 

" Oh, son;e of the gentry who used to visit at 
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this old gull's nest rears afpo. A wedding-riogl 
Humph I small ralue many of thom set upon such 
trifles, ru be bound.'' 

"Don't be ill-natured, Arnold. Come, put 
yourself en rapport with the owner— a woman, of 
course— and tell me something about her. I think 
you are of finer cla:f than 1. Spiritualists would 
call you ' mediumistic.' " 

" Mediumistic I Tush!" he scoffed. **Wcll, 
let me see the ring. I will own that I am tingling 
with electricity to-iii$;ht: it's the storm that's 
brooding outside, 1 think." 

He took it upon his delicate palm. 

As I stood looking down on him, I saw his pale, 
flexible face grow paler yet. 

He leaned back with half-^hnt eyes and slightly 
inflated nostrils, his white fingers closing insen- 
sibly upon the shining band he held. 

''A woman," sa:d he, slicing his words into 
sharp, clear syllables. '*Te8, I see her, as 
through a glass, darkly. The part of herself 
which she left behind her here is palpitating all 
about me like a tropic beat, like deusdlr perfume. 
Ah, for God's sake, open the window, Marjery ! it 
stifles— it kills me r 

I was used to Arnold's moods; but now the 
sweat-drops started out like beads on his forehead. 

He flung the ring from him, gasping for breath. 
I flew to the window, and opened it wide. He 
rallied instantly, and began to cough. 

"Oh, Arnold," said I, remorsefully, "how 
weak yon are to-day ! I ought not to hare asked 
you. Put by this dangerous gift of yours till you 
lire stronger." 

He shuddered. 

" It was so frightfully real— a presence here— 
h4r presence. I can hear the rustle of her gar- 
menU still." 

fie was full of fancies, this inralid brother of 
mine ; but, somehow, I felt more chilled and un- 
comfortable than usual in listening to him. 

I closed the window again, and went back to 
his chair. 

" Keep that trinket, Marjery," said he ; " I hare 
a presentiment that it will be called for some day. 
And now leare me a little, and go and make your- 
self beautiful. Does North— does your husband 
ioin us to-night?" 

"I don't know. Dougal has gone off to the 
station for hiro." 

Arnold drew me down, and kissed me suddenly, 
and then I left him, and, with the ring in my 
band, climbed the steep stair to my own chamber. 

I tossed it down on uie dressivg4able, and pro- 
ceeded to make my toilet. 

It was a blonde, beautiful face that looked out 
on me from the mirror, large-eyed and creamy- 
tinted, without.blemish or flaw— a face that ought 
to hare made the fortune of any woman. 

I wondered as I stared at it, fastening in the 
fair hair an emerald ylne, how it kept its flesh 
and color so well, its dimples, and langnishing 
softness; for my two long years of tormeirt 
seemed hardly to nare left upon it a sign. 

We had come to this nest on the roccs because 
Arnold was ill, and a slare to his fancies, ode of 
which was that here be would find health and 
itrength again. 

The place seemed beronfl the pale of ciriliza- 
tion ; but in reality it lay dose to a seaport city, 
cut off' from all riew of the same by the stem ir> 
regularities of the coast. 

Sea, and rock, and sand — rock, and sand, and 
lea made up the prospect. 

Our long, low house stood on a tongue of beach, 
with the mouth of a n?er yawning on one side, 
ead on the other the white salt surf fretting and 
tnmbling in and out among the rusty iron-colored 
Moks. 

The islands tt the lirtr's month abonnded in 



teal and wild ducks, and the bang of fowlinz- 
pieces in the thick, riotous sedg« was the only 
sound that erer broke in on the monotonous yoices 
of wind and tide around us. 

We had rented the house off an agent. Its 
owner, he said, was a Miss Kyle, then trayeling 
abroacL < 

She was to retom in the Autumn and occupy 
the place herself. 

X used to think of her as a sad, solitary womtn, 
mewed up alone from year's end to year's end. 
with the storms and the melancholy sea, and 
shudder at the picture. 

Wealth, Arnold and I had in abundance ; but to 
both of us, I think, it sometimes seemed a mock- 
ery and a snare. 

it could not purchase health for him, and to 
me it had proyea little Leas than a curue; for, but 
for my fortune, I should nerer hare known Adam 
North, and he would neyer hare sought me for a 
wife. 

I was thinking of this, ai I stood at the window, 
watching for the boat of Dougal, oor skipper; 
thinking of the^day when, fresh from my convent- 
school, 1 first met him— the guardian my father, 
on his death-bed, had appointed me ; thinking of 
another day when he asked me to be his wife, as 
he might hare asked for a glass of wine at dinner ; 
and of others still further on, when I seemed to 
hare fed on mr own heart ; and directly the wot 
began to blur the panes, and the wind to rise out- 
side, and I strained my eyes across the shore in the 
gruesome day, and saw the boat, with two figufoa 
toerein, making for the landing-place below. 

I went down to Arnold. 

" He is coming with Doug^," 1 said, as quietly 
as I could. 

"Oh, Indeed !" grumbled Arnold: "rerrgood 
of him I It seems a trifle odd— theldislike be has 
taken to this place of ours. He holds aloof from 
it as from a pestilence." 

" It is not the place," I answered. 

Arnold's eyes nashed. 

" Y'ou bear with him remarkably well. For mr 
own part. I sometimes feel disposed to kill hin>.^ 

The hall-door grated ; 1 heard the gruff roioe of 
the skipper, and then a step ringing along the 
passage. 

I turned, and saw, standing on the threshold of 
the room, Adam North, my husband. 

"Dinner is waiting," said Arnold, testily. 
" Will you gire your arm to Marjery f 1 am oum« 
bered, as usual, 'with shawls." 

Adam North threw off the wet cloak from hia 
shoulders, and came forward— a man splendid^ ia 
his proportions, wealthy in strong animal life, 
slow ana cool in ererr morement ; a man without 
genius or talent, without piety or tenderness, 
noticeable only for bis great strength, and a cer- 
tain air of coldness and culture ; for, if he had the 
heart of a sarage, he had also the breeding of 
a gentleman. 

" Sorrr to hare kept you waitinsr." he said, and 
gare roe liis large hand. " I will take the shawls.' ' 

And he flung them orer one arm, and offered 
me the other. 

Bear in mind that ife had not met before for 
fire entire days. 

I bowed, but did not speak. We crossed tha 
hall to the dining-room, and Arnold followed. 

"What hare you been doing with yourself. 
North ?" he grumbled. " Dougal baa plied the 
whole week to and from that cursed station. I 
don't know about his patience or Marjory's, bat 
mine is in sht^s." 

"1 hare been fighting with ruin," answered 
Adam North, carelessly. "Eyerybody knows 
how engrossing that is.' 

"To« came off conqueroi^ I hope," tau^hed 
Amoldt harshly. 
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** I do not know, but should nj not. The battle 
It not yet decided." 

Then he lifted his cool, emerald-tinted ejes and 
looked at me, with the black, straight brows 
knitted orer them. 

" Yon seem to be los'.ng color here/' he said ; 
"the air, I'm afVaid, doesn't agree with you." 

" I worry about Arnold," I answered. 

"Worry!" put in Arnold. "Yes, that word 
was ooinecl especially for women. What an inor- 
dinate comprehension ther have of it, to be sure! 
Nortl^ sbe is left altogether too much to herself 

He spoke bluntlj, indignantly. My husband 
answered, with cold apathy : 

" Sbe certfiinly cannot prefer to join me in town 
at this season." 

"Surely not," I answered, and all my blood 
seemed on fire with rage and pain. " I cannot 
leave Arnold." 

He was silent a little, looking around the dining- 
room, rusty from long disuse, chintz coverings on 
its furniture, deep, old-fasbigped windows open- 
ing toward the sea. I, who patched him as no 
one else ever did, s^w the muscles of bis mouth 
twitch. , 

" It was odd that you should stumble upon this 
place," he Slid, slowly. 

Arnold looked up« • 

"You recoguTxe it? You hare been here 
before?" 

" Yes. years ago. It was then a seat of nrincely 
hospitality. Have yon leased it for longf' 

" Three montba. It frtu not to be bad for a 
longer time. The owner will then retom to it 
herselt" 

** A woman ?" in surprise. 

" Yes; a Miss Kyle, new trareling abroad." 

H V husband regarded Arnold with a stonj stare. 

"Pardon me— I did not bear tha name.'^ 

" Kyle— Miss Kyle," repeated Arnold. 

Adam North lowered nis unfathomable eyes, 
and went on with bis dinner. 

As he arose from table, be followed me back to 
the parlor ; but Arnold remained behind, looking 
out un the wild shore, and low. blaok sea. 

Barbara, our housekeeper, bad built a fire of 
lojl^ on the hearth, for the wind was east, and full 
ofchni, and Adam North went up to it, and stood 
looking into the blaze with knitted browa. 

" Mujery," he said, " I have been speculating 
heavily of lata, and I have lost. I thioK ii is best 
that I should leave this part of the country for a 
Uttle while." 

latood quite still, and looked at him. 

" Vou mistake," be said, quietly; "there has 
been no fraud, no knavery, in the matter. I have 
simply scattered my entire fortune to the four 
winds." 

A great buzz and blur filled my ears and oov. 
ered my eyes. 

" But there is mine," I answered, hotly ; " tboo- 
sands upon thousands that I shall never tpnoh. 
Take them— use them )" 

"Take your monej?" he answered— " rttriare 
my losses at your expense ? Never I That would 
be more— infinitely more— than even I am cap- 
able of." 

I think he must have seen what was raging in 
my heart, as we stood there face to face. 

" And vet for this same fortune you married 
me," said I* "and all the world knows it." 

He lifted his cool eyes, smiling faintly. 

"Do Tou believe that? I have always held 
weaKh lightly— far more lightl v than the minority 
of men. Yon are wrong, and the. world alsor— 
quite wrong." 

There was fio anger in his voice, only a dull in- 
difference that maddened me. I suppose I had 
reached the limits of an endurance tnat had been 



slowly failing for months. I went swiftly across 
the hearth* ^and looked him in the face. 
. "Then you married me," I cried, "because 
you pitied me. Oh, heaven I have I stumbled 
upon the truth at last ? Because 1 wore my heart 
on my sleeve, and loved you unsought, unasked! 
I was voung, beautiful — a woman that you found 
it hard, to caat from you ; perhaps my admiration 
soothed you^ vanity— flattered, pleased you, even. 
You did not care that I was tosiveall and receive 
nothing, or that, in this way, 1 might eventuallyj 
drain myself of my very life." 

He looked surprised at this outhreak, but no- 
thing more. He Blood with his hands folded on 
the mangel, and bis towering head bent forward. 
H6w deadly cold his face seemed — ^how far away 
from me ! 

'* I think you are right,*^ he said, slowly, sadly ; 
" but I did not know either your heart or my own. 
Is it so bad as this?" 

"So bad ! Ob, great heaven, hear him ! Am 1 
a clod to be trodden under your feet, and give no 
sign?" 

He looked up. 

"What would you have me do?" he said. 

I put out my frantic arms to him. 

"What would I have you do?" I sobbed. 
"Love me I— oh, my love, my life, my husband, 
love me, or I must die! How can I five on like 
this? You pitied me once because I loved you ; 
pity me again for the same reason." 

" 1 will !" be cried—" I wiU, Marjery !" 

But something in his tone went like ice to my 
heart. 

" Tell me," I implored, clinging to his arm like 
a drowning toan to a last rope, "what is it tliat 
keeps us apart? Why, why do you hate me? Am 
t not beautiful, voung, and in the dust at your 
feet? What have I done? What shall 1 do? 
Some terrible thing divides us ; I beg, I pray you 
give it a name !" 

He threw the arm I wa<* clasping fast around me. 

" Nothing divides us !" he cried, sharpiv ; " no- 
thing shall divide us from this hour! Whoever 
lovea me like this before? I will forget every- 
thingj but you— yes, everything in the wide world, 
Murjery, my peerless witel" 

He pressed my face down into his bosom, and 
did not speak again, but stood and held me thus, 
drawing nis breath hurriedly above me. 

After a while we heard Arnold at the door. 

" Lights, Barbara," he called, and entered di- 
rectly, and Barbara with them. 

As the twilight rOom blossomed suddenly into 
light, I looked at Adam North, and saw no impas- 
sioned lover, but only an averted faoe, apathetic 
and colorless as deatli. 

"And now," said Arnold, noticing nothing, "a 
cup of coil'ee, Marierv, dear. My teeth are chat- 
tering with the ohill.'"^ 

Cotlee was brought, and Adam North drank his 
without any cream or sugar, and then crossed 
over to Arnold's organ in the corner, and sat 
down before it to plav. Idly enough at first, but 
as we listened, he broKe out into an improvisation 
worthy of some doomed spirit overhanging the 
verge of the eternal abyss. 

It wailed, and sobbed, and screeched, and trem- 
bled through the minor chords in agonized utter- 
ances— groanings of the spirit not otherwise to be 
expressed. 

Arnold looked highly uncomfortable, I sat 
and watched the red sparks shoot in showers up 
the black mouth of the chimney. 

Presently there was a grand crash, and then 
plaintive echoes and silence. 

Adam North roae up, and drew the curtains. 

" Do you often afflict your friends in that way ?" 
said Arnold, shrugging his shoulders. " Orpheus 
at the gat^s of Hades wouldn't have done woi^e," 
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Yisitora dropped in with tbe teatray, and we 
bad piquet, and ombre, and whist )n<tbe parlor, 
and when the house was still, Adam North came 
to ro^ room, and throwing himself on the sofa, 
pat bis leonine head on mj lap. 

There was something so sweet in his manner, 
and in his strange, mysterious ores, that mj heart 
leaped with a bound to m j throat. 

Throiu^h tbe open window near ns the salt 
smell or the tide came in, and the aound of its 
ripple and rasp mingled with a far-off' flatter of 
bells, where the town lay low and close upon the 
sea. 

** Marjerr," he laid, as be grasped me saragelj 
— indeed the sarage element was breaking out 
through his polish — ** help me to forget tbe world 
— make me bappj for one single hour.'' 

"How can I make joo happj?" I asked, with 
passionate pain. 

"Let me lie thus and look at too, and it is 
done." 

I shook my bead. 

" And to-morrow you will go away, to retnm — 
when V* 

" No ; I will make a new stand against fate, and 
win back all my losses," he said, whiiUsioally. 
"Am I more than human— am I different from 
other men, that 1 can think of a future without, 
home or lore f" 

He lay gazing np at me, with tbe shadows of my 
loose, long hair falling across his face. 

" Then, stay." 1 faltered, with mv heart on my 
lips—" stay with Arnold and me. Rest here with 
us— with me, and forget your losses, whateyer 
they may be." 

Simple words enongh, were they not? 

But as I uttered them, a change, swift as light- 
ning, came over him. 

His arms dropped away from me ; he started np 
from tbe sofa and walked to the window. 

"-ff(fr«/" he echoed, in a frightful yoioe, "fop- 

get— here! I would as soon seek happiness in 
ell as rest or peace in this accursed spot ! Would 
to heaven the sea yonder would sweep up and blot 
it from the face of the earth ! Arnold is dying 
here, and no wonder. I could not breathe thia air 
and live a week !" 

I sat dumb, aching with tbe disappointment 
and the shock of these word?.' 

He took a turn across the floor, and theyiolence 
of bis manner vanished suddenly— and not that 
alone, but all bis tenderness likewise. 

"I am dead tired," be said, shortly, "and must; 
get to bed. Is that skipper of yours an early 
riser H shall tike the first train back to town.'^ 

"Douffal? Ob, yes," I forced myself to an- 
swer. "Arnold and I are often out with him at 
sunrise. Ton will leave us, then?" 

" I must," he said, with decision ; and the last 
hope of my heart, 1 think, died in that moment, 
for I had tested my power, and found it less than 
nothing. 

Dougal was ready with the boat the next morn- 
ing, and, at the last moment, Adam North ap- 
peared with my bat atid mantle in bis hand. 

"Come with me to the station," he said, 
sweetly ; " it is a heavenly morning. Who knows 
when we mtij meet upon such another? And 
Dougal will bring you safe back?" 

1 let him tie thenat and fasten the mantle, and 
went down to tbe landing-place with him, where 
we found Arnold already ensconced in tbe stem 
of the boat, with wraps and fowling-piece and 
tackle. 

"Why won't you itay. North?" he grumbled. 
as tbe latter lifted me down to my seat. " There'll 
be rare sport to-day among the islands." 

"Push off, Doagal," shouted Adam North— 
"push oar I" 

And he seized an oar himself, and we dropped 



from the shore with the dropping tide, a sky orer 
our heads like one enormous sapphire^ a sea be- 
neath us intensely still, with not a breeze to comb 
its cool green into milky lengths. 

All was profoundly still. 

We heard' nothiQg but the plovers' monmful 
cries, saw nothing but tbe flutter of wild ducks, 
or a teal' I wing whisking among the aedgy 
islands. 

A hot haze olung to tbe pale seaward horizon 
and to tbe dry inland bills. 

Overhead, the morning sun was like a brazen 
shield in heaven. 

*' Shall 1 come for you to-night, sir?" asked 
Dougal, as we went on. 

" No," Adam North answered. ** I go West to- 
day. I have heard of an opening there." 

He seemed speaking to me, and 1 started and 
looked up at him. 

I was leaning over the boat's side, trailing a 
hand in the water. 

I had alipped my mantle back, because of tbe 
heat, and toe sunlight fell strong upon my dresa 
and upon a chain %t my throat, to which wtu at- 
tacbed some charms, and tbe ring I bad fonnd the 
preoedinff night on the floor of the parlor. 

Adam North's eyes fastened saa^nly on this 
bunoh of trinkets. 

"What have yoa there?" be asked, and leaned 
toward me, and tonobed tbe ring, as it swung in 
a loop from tbe thread-like chain. 

"Booty," I answered, "found in tbe old heaae 
yonder— ^og, I may aay, from the floor, on which, 
beoanse of its beauty and polish, Arnold will have 
no carpets." 

" WUl you let me look at itf he asked, in bU 
ordinary voice. 

I slipped it ofl^ into bis band. 

He examined it closely, and then broke out: 

" By my faith, a wedding-rinff I" 

" Dainty enough for a queen^ finger," said Ar- 
nold. 

" True " answered Adam North, and held it olf 
at arm's length in tbe hot sun. 

" I've a fancy," continued Arnold, in bis dream j 
way, "atrong enough to swear by, that the wo- 
man who wore that ring was no ordinary mortaL 
She had higb blood, I know, and beauty and ele- 
gance. She was some unknown Cleopatra, for 
whom new worlds might be lost." 

Adam North laugh^ shortly. 

"And I have a fancy that she was a damned 
traitoress, who flung this worthless thing by when 
she left a huabana for a lover— a creature who 
dragged a fair name through the dirt, and dishon- 
ored one man, maybe, to ruin another. Bah! 
there goes the whistle. Pull, Dougal I We've 
but a moment" 

He bent to his own oar with a will, and the boat 
swung into a little cove, where a wild sumach- 
tree, on whose leaves the blood of Summer seemed 
already curdling, stood marking the landing- 
place. 

" Oood-bv," he said, and raised my hand to bis 
lips; then leaped out of the boat, and splashed 
through the shallow water to the beach. 

I saw him rush up the brown hill beyond, over 
whose top the smoke of the train was already 
curling. 

He stopped on the summit one moment to look 
back, then plunged over and disappeared; and 
not till then did Iremember that he nad forgotten 
to give roe back the ring. 

We heard the train move off, and then turned 
homeward. 

"How strong I feel to-day!" oried Arnold, 
draw ins in great long breaths of tbe sweet salt 
air. " What was it North said about going West? 
Good Lord, what an odd fellow! 1 shall nevev 
understand him." 
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As we slipped bsck shiodk ^^ islmnds, Arnold 
must needs irj both rifle snd rod bj tarns, and 
between bis breatbless bauHnff in snd tbe craolc* 
ing St nnwar^ yellow-legs snd peeps, we did not 
reseb borne till ni^rb noon. 

"Msrjerj, dear/' be cried, gaylj, '*I feel ss if 
I sboold live a bnndred years; snd wben Miss 
Kyle appears, I sball bay tbe old boose for a 
sbooting-boz, and bring you down bere every 
season, let Nortb knit bis black brows ss be 
will" 

As tbe dsy waned, s cloud passed orer tbe sky— 
a tbin fog, oold ss ic^ settled on sbore and sea, 
and tbe rain began to fall. 

We dosed doors and windows, and boilt roaring 
fires in tbe lower rooms, for Arnold wss eoogbing 
and shaking witb a chill, and all bis fslse strengtb 
of the morning bad Yanisbed with its sunshine. 

I notioed that be ate nothing at our solitary 
dinner, but sat watching tbe door with a singu- 
larly eipectant air, and starting nerrously st erery 
sound. 

** What is it, Arnold?" I said, at last 

A fsint glow OTorspread his pale, Raphael faee. 

"Some one is coming bere to-nigbt," be an- 
swered. 

'* Indeed I Who ma? it be r 

"I do not know." 

"I wish them joy of the journey. Hear the 
rain pour." 

We went back to the parlor. 

I sat down at the or(^n, and Arnold drew, shiv- 
ering, to the fire, with bis leopard-skin spread 
across his knees. 

It was a large square room, and opposite the 
hearth a glass door opened on a low reranda fao- 
inff theses. 

Presently Arnold called me to bis side. 

He was in one of his mystic moods. His fboe 
looked rapt and shining in the firelight. 

'* See bow I tremble^ Marjery," be said ; and 
indeed he did. " Every nerve in my body warns 
me that some danger is near. Had I strength, I 
would rise up and fly ftt)m this place to-night for 
life itself." "^ ^ K » 

"Danger I — here?" I eried, incredulously. 
" Nonsense I Arnold, what can you mean V* 

"Bab? Too never believe me," be said, fret- 
fully. <* Hark ! what is that sound out on the 
beaobr 

I listened. 

** Tbe rain and tbe surf." 

'* Pshaw I it is wheels rolling. Sit down and 
wait" 

'* What I for our visitors f' I laugbed. 

" Fou will see." 

I went back to the organ, and rambled through 
an antbem of Mozart's, and then 1 beard Arnold 
start suddenly up. 

I turned, and saw him standing on the hearth, 
his violet eyes distended, bis ^ce full of wild 
eagerness. 

At the same moment, a footstep eehoed outside 
on the veranda. 

Tbe glass door swung quietly open, and, Uke 
some picture oat of its frame, a woman stepped 
into the room. 

She was in black, and the rich texture ef her 
garmenU was dashed and draggled with wet 

She flung back her yail, and, with her hand still 
on the door, stopped short, and looked in a sort 
of sweet surprise from my faee to Arnold's, and 
from Amold'^B baok to mine. A pale, dark woman, 
with a rich Eastern look. 

In every enrve and motion of her body there 
was a slow, somptaoos, animal grace, like that of 
some splendid paotberess. 

I marked it tbe first moment my eyes fell on 
her, and afterward it grew and grew upon me like 
an enchantment I 



She was pale, as I have ssid, but not with the 
pallor of sickness — on her full curved mouth the 
color lay hot and rich. 

She nad large, melancholy eyes, ss blsok as a 
Syrian's, and masses of lastrons dark hair falling 
low on neck and forehead. 

But it was the sadness of the- face that startled 
one, even more than its beauty. 

** Pardon me," she said, in a full, sweet voice. 
** I did not know the house was occupied, except 
by servants. I am intruding, I see." 

'*0n the contrary," answered Arnold, *'we 
were expecting yon. Is it Miss Kyle V* 

** It is Miss Kyle. Expecting me ?'^her beau- 
tifal square brows contracted in a ptzzled way. 
** I did not know that any one was aware of my 
return." 

** It would not be fair to coneeal from you that 
many sinffular things come to me by instinct," he 
said, smiling. '* My name is Arnold Brrym, and 
this lady is mv sister, Mrs. Nortb. We have been 
your tenants tor more than a week." 

She looked me well over witb her large, steady 
eyes, then put oat her gloved band. 

"This is better than returning to an empty 
bouse," she said, sweetly. **I have come to re- 
main ; but my presence here need not discommode 
you in tbe least There is room enough for all, 
and to spare." 

She then asked for sn sttendant. I rang for 
Barbara, and Miss Kyle drew out her purse. 

'* I will go back and dismiss tbe csrriage," she 
said, " and then retire, for I have come a long 
way, and I am weary and need rest." 

But Arnold started up. caoght the m^ney from 
her hand, and ran out hiinself, bareheaded. Into 
the rain. 

When he returned, Miss Kyle and Barbara bad 
gone off together. 

He went baok to tbe fire, pale and shivering. 

"Arnold, what a lovely creature she is!" ] 
cried, in rap'.ure. 

He drew a great struggling breath. 

"Tes," he answered; "so lovely that 1 am 
afraid of her." 

" Of coarse we will stav all the same, and she 
shall be our gaest To tell tbe truth, I sometimes 
find it dull bere— especially upon wet days. Did 
you ever see so sad a face 7" 

"She wears mourning; she has lost friends, 
most likely." 

We talked of her a while— or, rather, I did, for 
Arnold was distrait sod would say little, and then 
we sent tea up to her room, and bad oar own by 
tbe parlor-fire, and parted for tbe night 

He was up at daybreak tbe next rooming, call- 
ing for me to come out and walk witb him on the 
beach. I found him in a state of feverish excite- 
ment quite new to me. 

" I have not slept an hour all night," he said, 
and put bis thin white band upon my shoulder for 
support ss we wslked. 

" 1 do not like that" ssid I, shaking my bead. 
« Why couldn't you sleep ?" 

"Because of a nightmare that troubled me. 
Look I who is coming yonder over the rocks f" 

My eyes followed hu, and I saw advancing to- 
ward us Miss Kyle. 

She wss in black, as on the preceding night, 
and she wore a handkerchief with a blackoorder, 
knotted over the rich hair the morning wind bad 
torn into great loose tresses. 

if I bad thoug^ht her beautiful bv lamplight 
now, in tbe gravish day, she seemed to me tbe 
most perfect mold of woman I bad ever seen. 

We stopped, and waited for her to come up. 

" You are eariy abroad," said Arnold, with the 
color overspreading bis pale face. 

" It is an old habit of mine," she answered, 
smiling^ " acquired long ago by the sea." 
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" I oanoot anderfttMid/' wid I, blantly, ** how 
yon ever came to choose this place for a home, 
Miss Kyle." 

She mored on with us, keeping her pensireface 
tnmed outward toward the gray waters. 

** One must hare a Tofage ot some kind/' she 
aoswered, slowly, ** and I know of oo other. 1 do 
not lore it, and yet something— I know not what 
~is drawing me oontinuallr back to it— is holding 
me here, unwilling, yet hefplena, like a bird in a 
snare. Th4 sound of this sea is a perpetual hor- 
ror in my mn. I can think of no fate so dreadful 
as that of l&Ting one's breath choked out down 
there in tn|t green socking undercurrent. Ob, 
€h>d I preserve me from death in the sea !" 

She spoke with great earnestness, flmghig out 
her nnjeweled bands, as a white dread shivered 
over her face. 

** To one like you, fall of life and strength, death 
in any form must always aeem terrible," said Ar- 
nold, sadly. 

She turned, and leoked at him for the first time 
with attention. 

** Pardon me|" she aaid ; ** I did not aee before 
that you were lU." 

We went on together over the beach. 

" 1 fyi^" cooimued Miss Kyle, *' that yon two 
are living here the same hermit life I have marked 
out for myself. This delights me, and makes me 
feel sure that we shall get oo admirably together. 
I hare no friends, no relatives ; I am quite alone 
in the world." 

Despite the sweet tone, there was a look on her 
face so txagio that I said within myself, ''This 
woman has a history." And after iha't we strolled 
back to the old house, and breakfasted in com- 
pany, and before the meal was over we had settled 
to make one hoi^^ehold so long as Arnold and I 
should remain at the beach. 

From the first she seemed drawn toward as as 
irresistibly as we to her. 

I remember aday^^it most have beeo two or 
three weeks after her coming— wheo Dougal 
brought me a letter from Adam North— a brief, 
oourtoous letter* so cold that it stung my hand 
like frost to hold it, and it had fluttered down to 
tho floor, and was lying there when the door 
opened and Miss Kvle entered. 

I can see her still, as she stood on the threshold 
in her inevitable black, the long brown stems of 
witer-lilies looped around her supple waist, and 
trailing from her hands. 

"Ah. mo» amif** she said, quickly, **you have 
heard ill newal" 

" No," I answered, bitterly, ** 1 have heard none 
at all." 

She hesitated, and looked bewildered. 

"Arnold said it was a letter from voar hus^ 
band." 

** Yes. Would yon like to read it ? Would you 
like to know how much I, with the beauty you 
praise so often, am beloved ^" 

She drew near, struck with something odd in 
my tone. 

She did not touch the letter — onlv looked down 
on it from her full height, but the large, bold 
hand was legible even at that distance. 

She did not speak or move; and presently I 
looked up and saw that she stood beside me, rigid 
and colorless, her hands dropped at her side, the 
liHes scattered on the floor. 

" Uas he been vour husband long?*' she said, at 
last. 

*• Two years," I answered. 

She walked to the window, and turned her back 
on me. 

*• And do you love him, dear?" 

"So well that, were it not lor Arnold, I think I 
should pray to die." 

I heard her draw a long breath. 



** I conld nerer understand," she said, sIowItj 
"why the ancients pictured love joyons ana 
flower-crowned, it is the saddest thing in Ufe. 
It is the fonntain-head of the sorrowi of the 
world." 

Then she bent and kissed me passionately. 

" God help us all !" she breathed. **Ma belU, 
Arc old baa asked me to go out with him among 
the islands. Will yon not come V* 

" Don't ask me. This is one of his strong days. 
Let him be happy. Tell him nothing i^ut Q»e." 

" I will not^** she answered, and went away and 
left me alone m the old house. 

As the afternoon waned, the wind veered sud- 
denly to the east, ^nd a keen, treacherous little 
fog negan to creep and curl about the water. This 
grew and grew till it was, as the fishermen say, 
tbiok as pea-soup. 

I was greatly alarmed, and put on my hat and 
went down to the landing-place just in time to 
meet Donsrars old wherry as it came creeping in 
through the mist. 

" Ob, have you seen Arnold and Miss Kyle?" I 
cried, as the hale and hearty face of the old skip- 
per broke upon me, like a full moon from a cloud. 

"Liord bless nsl ain't they back yet?" said 
Dongal. 

" No ; and this is fog enough to chill the mar- 
row in one's bones, not to speak of Arnold's 
cough." 

" To be sore. This is an onsartin coast. They 
went in the float, too, which is none of the safest, 
as you know. 1 think i'll go back and look for 
them." 

I leaped intQ the wherry before he conld pnsh 
off. 

"Too most take me with yoo, Doogal," I said ; 
and we glided oi^t swiftly into a white chaos of 
fog that seemed to deepen and deepen at eyery 
yiijd. 

In the midst of it we ran plump tipon the float, 
riding empty and earless on the water. 

"Oh, Ioo*k, Dougal! they are drowned:" I 
screamed, sickening with terror. 

"No— ashore lomewhere amoo/i^ the islands, 
noa'am," dissented Dougal. "Hist, now, till I 
calU" 

And he raised a shout loud enough to wake tbo 
dead. ' 

Far, faint, muffled in a fog, a yoico answered 
back, " Boat, ahoy !" 
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" Ay, ay !* roared Dougal ; and plunging after 
•.uC call, we came op in the lee of an island, where, 
walking its cobblestones together, we found 
Arnold and Miss Kvle. " 

They bad both oeen in the water, and were 
drenched to the skin. 

Miss Kyle was shivering convulsively In her wet 
clothing. Arnold was blue with pallor. 

" Take us quick, for heaven's sake !" he ahohted. 
" We have been here an hour in this pliicht. The 
float upset. We had to swim for it. Miss Kyle is 
half dead." 

We helped them into the boat. Dougal and I 
pulled on our outer garments to wrap around 
them, and we started homeward througn the fog 
with all speed. 

" Had it not been for me," shivered Miss Krle, 
" he might have seized the float before it drifted 
off J but i could not swim a stroke. I was a dead- 
weight on his hands, and how he reached the 
island with me I do not know." 
' As the wherry touched shore, Arnold seized her 
hands and made her run with him np the beach. 
He burst like a storm upon i^arbarn. 

"Hot baths and brandy!" he cried, "and dry 
clothes at once !". And then to Miss Kyle, " Great 
heavei) I Eleanor, to think that I should have been 
reserved for the rapture of standing betwixt yoo 
and the death yoo dread I" 
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He was ohafing her hands in his/ bnt she shir- 
ereA away from tiis toncb—from tie flush on his 
faciL and the light in his eyes, and hnnied otf with 
Barbara. 

He seemed to have suffered far less than she 
from their mishap. 

" It was worth ten years of my life, Marjery I" 
be said to me. ** She whs des^rately frightened. 
She clang to me like a child. 1 had the strength 
of ten men at that moment. I only wish the dan- 
ger had been more." 

Night closed in wild and wet I went to Hiss 
KyWu room at bed-time, and ibond her lying on 
a sofa by the fire, wrapped in a white woolen 
dressing- gown, deadly pale, and fast asleep. 

What a piotore she made as she lay thus I and 
how the onutterable sadness of her face, darkened 
by the great shadow of her loose hair, startled one 
in repose! 

I Atole softly back to mr own chamber, which 
a^oined hers/ leaving the aoor i^ar, so tbat» ns I 
moved about the room, I could still see her, and 
the pleasant gleam of her sUnting fire. 

I sat down by the window, and looked off on 
the melancholr sea, and the low, mournful moon, 
straggling in banks of fog. 

There was another door to my chamber, open- 
ing upon the passage. 

As 1 sat with my forehead to the pane, and my 
gate turned outwsrd, this door suddenly nnclosed, 
and I looked and saw standing on its threshold, 
taUL dark, and trayel-wom, Adam North. 

He entered, with his cloak orer his shonlders, 
his traToling-oap in his hand. 

I rose slowly to meet him. He bent and touched 
my forehead with his lips. 

** What I not in bed yet V* he said. " I seem to 
hare taken the rest of the house by surprise ; even 
the kitchen is like a pockef 

** But you were not expected,'' I answered, as 
carelessly as I could, "and Arnold has gone to 
bed ill. Didyou walk from the station." 

** Yes." He sank into a chair, tossing bis cloak 
one way and his cap another, and turning up the 
lamp on the table till the room was like noonday. 
*'What a cursed way! I am half drowned in 
mire." 

** I will ring Barbara np at once." 

'*By no means! I supped on the road. Sit 
down; you look like a ejiost. I am here, Mar- 
iery, to tell yon that the Western opening is all I 
need. 1 shall return to it immediately— yes, and 
teke yon with me, if you will go." 

Re gave me a sad, questioning look. 

" I think," he said, slowly, " that there we may 
be happy yet. I will talk with Arnold in the 
momingi" And then he turned, and for the first 
time saw the half open door, with the firelight 
glancing through. **Who bare you here?" he 
added, quiekly. 

" A guest," 1 answered. " Miss KtUj." 

He sUrted from his chair. He made a step for- 
ward and looked into the room beyond, seeing 
clearly and folly the dark outline oY the sofa on 
the hearth, and the beautiful slumbering shape 
stretebcd thereon. 

He st(>od perfectly still, his eyes fixed upon her. 
I eould not see bis face, bnt i felt instinctively 
that there was something strange in it. 

*• How long has she been here?" he whispered. 

" Three weeks." 

" How long will she remain V 

" Indefinitely. The place is hers, you know." 

**Trne. 1 had forgotten. My head is in a 
whirl to-night. And she is your gnesi— yours ^ 
Mr Ood! where did she get that lost, desolate 
look?" 

He advanced still nearer — yes, to the verv 
-threshold, and there sUred in upon her for a full 
moment, as she lay. Then he turned and came 



back to me. His face was blank, but it was th« 
color of ashes. Re picked up his hat and cloak. 

** Do not wait up for me,"^he said, briefly, and 
plunged down the dark stair, and was gone llkts a 
spirit. I heard the hall-door bang, and footsteps 
outside crunching in the sands, and then all was 
still. 

He did not come back. I knew he would not 

Kiss Kyle kept her sofa all the next dar. shud- 
dering at Arnold's cough, and looking sadder and 
morelrresistibie than ever in her languor. 

The stifling heat confined cTerybody to the 
house. 

We had an early tea. and in the dry, hot, dark, 
Arnold brought shawls and hate, and begged na 
to come forth and see the moon rise on the sea. 

He led the war to the beach, his straw hat off, 
his yeDow hair tossed about bis handsome pale 
face. 

He seemed in extravagant spirite, but Miss Kyle 
was more pensive than 1 hnd overseen her. 

We sat down upon the rocks, chasms of black- 
ness vawning around us, the tide moaning and 
seething in and out of their hollows. 

As the moon seemed reluctant to rise, Arnold 
bnrnt blue-Iighte while we waited, and admired 
Miss Kyle by their unearthly gleam. 

''You look like an Iphigeniaat the sacrifice," 
he said, gazing ai the winy month and sad, splen- 
did eyes over which that pale light played. 

'< And you like a Saint John," she snswered. 

"Fine compliments," said I; "nut yonder 
comes the moon," and at that moment the great 
orb Hfted her full disk from a bank of clouds in 
the East, and dropped a great path of yellow light 
upon the Fea. 

I aat and watehed it ascend hhi^her and higher, 
and the crisp ripples shimmer nke -scaTes of gold 
below, but Arnola bad not yet withdrawn his eyes 
from Miss Kyle. 

"Eleanor!^' be cried out, in a thick, stifled 
Toice, never heeding me, and then, as she recoiled 
a st6p, " may I not call you by your name— I who 
love you with heart and' soul and strength— I who 
have not, who can never have again, any exist- 
ence separate from touts?" 

Miss Kyle stood like a ghost in the moonlight, 
as white and ripd. 

"Oh, no!" she cried, throwing up her arms in 
sudden anguish: "tell me that lam dreaming!" 

"Dreammg!" echoed Arnold, mildly; "no; 
you are awake, and you hear me, and you know 
that I love you— that I have loved you from the 
first night of jour coming, and that either you 
must love me m return, if it be with but one iota 
of the passion that burns me for you, or I cannot 
live!" 

"Arnold Errym!" she cried, wringing her 
bands, "oh, why did 1 come here? There is a 
curse upon the place, and npOn me! I cannot 
love you — I cannot! No, no more than I can 
force tbia sea to recede and leave ite bed dry to 
the ligbt of the moon." 

Her face and manner were frightfullv tragic. 

With a groan, Arnold staggered back. 

I ran to nim in terror. 

He looked as if he had received a death-blow, 
as indeed he had. 

"Arnold!" I cried, wildly— " Arnold !" 

But he held me ofl', gazing at her in an agony 
of despair. 

" And you give me no hope ?*' he asked. " Ton 
will never at any future time recall these words?" 

"Never!" she answered, mournfully. 

Her back was against the rock, her bands had 
fallen before her, her head was bent down. An 
unspeakable suflering filled her face. 

"Shall I tell you why?" she said, slowly. "It 
will ehan^e your love to scorn ; but since I have 
given the wound, I, too, must heal it at any cost. 
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Yon will 1iT«) Arnold—lire withoat me, and kogh 
ut this loklv — eren bate me. perhaps: for, look at 
me ! 1 am Miss Kyle, indeed^ bat I am, also, a 
scorned, wretched, divorced wife !" 

Dead silence ; nothing to be heard bot that rest- 
leae tide moaning in and out the yawning gulfs of 
darkness that aivided the rocks. Arnold stood 
voiceless and motionless— eo, also, did I. 

"A woman wbos) name has been tossed with 
jeers from tongne to tongue," she went on, in a 
clear, steady yoice— "who, in that very house 
yonder, left a husband onee to fly with a lover. 
To be sure, death overtook us before my madness 
was an hoar old— intervened swiftly and suddenly 
between me and the fate I had chosen. A broken 
rail— a plonge in the darkness, and that was the 
end of all for him ; but for me remained the scorn 
of the world, the obliqny ot divorce, for I bad to 
deal with a man who never knew pity— who could 
believe eTenrthing but my innocence. It was 
useless to plead madness and repentance, or to 
tell him that I had sinned only in heart. He cast 
OM off with scorn and loathing, and I made no 
defense, interposed not so much as a word be- 
twixt him ana the freedom he sought, but put on 
saekeloth and ashes, and fled, calling upon the 
reeks to fall and cover me." She turned with a 
gesture to Arnold. '* You see now what a weak, 
unworthy thing you have loved. You see now 
why I have cbasen this place^ afar from all the 
world, to Uve and die in. 1 have sinned, but, oh, 
gnU heaven ! have I not safl'ered, too?'^ 

With a cry Arnold started toward her. 

"Yon love that man still— be that was your 
husband— curse him I" 

*' Yes," she answered, shuddering, "Hove him 
still." 

" And where is he now?" 

*' I do not know. It does .not matter. He ba^ 
taken anoUier wife, the latchet of whose shoes I 
am pot worthy to unloose." 

**And vou tbiqk," cried Arnold, with a wild 
laogti, **that after hearing this 1 can forget you t" 

*• 1 trust— I prav that you may." 

" Yes, when this shore forgets the sea!" 

She looked at me in sorrowful appeal. The 
tears were shining in her great, desolate eyes. I 
drew near to her, aud took her hand in mine. 

1 rejoice to remember that I was standing thus, 
holdins her fast, like something near and dear, 
when Iheard that footstep behino us on the rocks. 

** Hark ! what is that?'^ she said. 

I turned and saw advancing swiftly through the 
moonlight the tall, broad figure of Adam North. 
He came straight up to ua, till he stood face to 
faoe wi^ me— face to face with Eleanor Kyle; 
but he looked only at her. 

His emerald-tinted eyes glittered black in the 
moonlight, and his face was white as snow. 

"Eleanor!'* he pronounced, in a lond, clear 
voice. 

The scream that broke from her lips will sound 
on in my ears till my dying day. 

She flung up her anna. 

" I am innocent!" she cried. " Oh, I am inno- 
cent!" 

He pressed after her, as she recoiled toward the 
verve of the rocks. 

"Innocent or guilty," he answered, "I love 
yon, and life without you is hell ! Take back 
your wedding-ring, Eleanor; take it back !" 

He held something toward her in his hand— the 
little band of gold I oad found weeks before in the 
old bouse up the beach. She did not seem to see 
it, but retreated in white fear before him still. 

" Take it!" he cried again, piercing and strong. 
"Take it, Eleanor, for I cannot live without 
fou!" 

Bat still she shrank away, with hands lifted in 
terror. 



I Then, whether her foot slipped on the treacher- 
, ous brink, lighted only by toe moon, or whether 
(ear of him, or her own free will^ drove her to her 
doom, I know not, but she went over like a bit of 
thistledown, and, with one awful cry, Adam North 
followed her. 

"Gome back !" I heard him calL " Come back, 
I have forgiyen you !" 
I And then the full tide closed over the spot in 
little eddies and ripples, and Arnold and I stood 
on the rocks alone. 

"Will they drown within a yard of shore?" 
cried he, and plunged and swung down the rocks, 
and tore round to the landing-place and nn- 
moored Dougal's boat. 

I followed, I know not how, and leaped in with 
him, and pushed round to the place where they 
had sank. 

Nothiujir was to be seen there but the moon- 
light, split into patches by the black seams yawn- 
ing between the rocks. Nothing was to beneard 
but the fretful ripples rasping on the shore. 

We roused the town ; we searched the whole 
night through, and in the gray dawn of the next 
day, a mile or two below the spot, on a strip of 
beach, washed up by some great wave, Dougal 
found them, half buried in sand and seaweed, 
Iving clasped fast in each other's arms, her wed- 
ding-ring upon her hand, her head upon his breast. 

Arnold is dead, and I live on alone with Barbara 
in the old house still. 

1 am not old, but the hair on my forehead is 
white as December fr«>«t. 

My heart, I think, died within me that night : 
and cold and dead it must remain till the end 
Cometh which shall lift from it the shadow of 
those three graves. 



Sneeziiig. 

Thb custom of invoking a blessing upon per- 
sons who sneeze is, said Dr. Seguln, in a recent 
article on sneezing, a most interestmg one. Sev- 
eral old medical authors state that the custom 
dates back from the time of a severe epidemic (in 
which sneezing was a bad sign) during the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory the Great. Brand, however, 
and the author of an article in "Ree's Cyclopedia, 
states that the phrase "God bless yon,'^as ad- 
dressed to persons having sneezed, is much more 
ancient, bemg old in the days of Aristotle. The 
Greeks appear to have traced it back to the 
mythical days of Prometheus, who is reported to 
have blessed his man of clay when he sneezed. In 
Brand the Rabbinical account is given, that the 
phrase originated in the alleged fact that it was 
only through Jacob's struggle with the angel that 
sneezing ceased to be an act fatal to man. 

In many countries sneezing has been the sub- 
ject of congratulations and orhopeful augury. In 
jiesoj>otamia and some African towns, the popu- 
lace IS reported to have shouted when their mon- 
archs sneezed. Sometimes, moreover, it is very 
important not to sneeze ; and Dr. Seguin has dis- 
covered what had been discovered l^fore, but is 
insnflSciently known, that sneezing mar be pre- 
vented by forcibly rubbinfjp the skin below the 
nose. And on this observation of himself, and of 
Marshall Hall, Diday, and the world generally 
before them, he base's an exceedingly intercHting 
study of the physiology of sneezing in health and 
disease. 



If the man who has got to the top of the hill by 
honf'sty is ashamed to turn about and look at the 
lowl V road he has traveled, he deserves to be taken 
by the neck and hurled to the bottom again.. 
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LAS8fS« — ' SHB ALMOST KNCLT BirORB HIM AS 8HB TOOK HER HA7n>8 FBOM HX8 0BA8P, AKD BE STOOD 

BACK A STBP FROM HER." 

The windows almost winked with brishtness. 
The lawn was as smooth as a biUiard-table. The 
flowers were all cultivated and tied up carefnllr. 
The shmbs all neatly trimmed and cat within 
proper boands. The entrance grates were well 



The scene was a sunny one, bat the hearts and 
faces of the actors in it were sadly clouded. 

Broad sunbeams fell upon the clean-looking 
white stone walls of the large square house that 
was a well-known landmark in that county side. 



nunff. The approach was well kept. A fat nony 
stood in a neatly appointed chaise at the aoor. 
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Sporlire dogs — grayhoands and setters — rolled 
on the grass la vain pursuit of shadows and their 
oirn tarn. All looked prosperous and peaoeftil. 
No stranger passing by coold have supposed that 
the head of tne house at this moment was— Ruin ! 

For, only the other day, the bead of the house 
had been a household word in that locality for 
kindly deeds and hearty hospitality. Only the 
other day thb well-ordered borne baa been one of 
the happiest in Norfolk. Only the other dar 
Captain Miller and his wife could look at each 
other with hopeful, happy eyes, as they spoke of 
the future of their children, and were justified in 
finding it fair. 

Ananow the change bad come. 

It bad come with appalling abruptness. The 
shadow of it tell one day when the postboy 
brought an ominous-looking oflicial letter, which 
oonyeyed the information to the good, proud, 
honorable old nayal officer that his son— the boy 
of boys, the flower of the flock — was ** dismissed 
the seryice for debt and drunkenness." 

It was the worst wound the gallant old sailor 
had eyer receiyed during the whole of his career. 
But he struggled against it. He paid the debts, 
and prayed for the cure of the other eyil, ana 
showed a braye front to the sorrowing wife and 
unconscious daughter. 

But before the anftaish of that wound was oyer, 
another and incurable one was dealt to him. The 
son, who had been his greittest glory and his 
greatest grief, was drowned ! 

His daughter Florence, or ''Lassie,*' as she 
was always called, took ther first lesson in the sor- 
row in which there is no joy that day, as she saw 
the old man break down nnder the blow. He 
died of it in a few weeks, and bis death left his 
wife and daughter Florence dependent on the 
pension of fifty pounds a year wnich Mrs. Miller 
receiyed as the widow of a lieutenant in the navy. 

The house they liyed in — the bouse in which 
Lassie had been Som, and in which she had seen 
all she knew of life—was not their own. Mr. 
Miller had occupied it during his term of employ- 
ment as officer m charge of the Coastguard Sta- 
tion here* and now another officer would take 
bis place, and their old home would soon know 
them no more. 

It was a dear old home, and Florence loyed it 
for more reasons than one. In it she bad passed 
a supremely happy and unfettered childhood. In 
it she bad seen the birth of her first romance, 
and as that romance still flourished, what wonder 
that she found the birthplace of it passing fair! 

The darkest days of that sad death were oyer 
for the eirL She had mourned her father bitterly, 
with all the force and passion of a forcible ana 
passionate nature. But she bad mourned him so 
ror a month, and a month is a long period of time 
at twenty. The head and hearf had both been 
bowed by the stormiest, most genuine grief. But 
both are elastic at twenty, and so they were rais- 
ing themselyes up nfain on this day when she is 
first introduced to tne reader. 

Though Mrs. Miller knew that it was needful 
the should soon go, she had not beflrun to dis- 
Ofiantle the house jet, and now on this fair April 
day, as they sat in the drawine-room, eyerything 
looked so precisely as it had looked on previous 
fair April days, that Florence found it almost 
impossible to belieye they were going away. 

"Why should we gfo, mother?" she burst out, 
impetuously, following out her own thoughts. 
'* This isn't a Goyernment house ; wh^ shouTdnH 
we keep it on ?* 

The mother who was addressed found it yerv 
hard to dash the bright speakei-'s belief in the 
maternal ability te do anything that was pleasant 
to that well-loyed , child. B^ut, sooner or later, 



Florry must be made to understand the full force 
of the change that had befallen them. 

*^ 1 couldn't pay for it. dear, if I did keep it 
on," she said, unfalteringly; ** besides, we must 
go some place where I can do something." 

"Do something?" 

Florry' s hazel eyes expressed boundless sur^ 
prise— worlds of inquiry. 

" We are quite poor people now, Lassie." She 
tried to speak cheeriully, and Lassie did so 
honor the eflbrt her mother made. ** Qnite poor 
people, y6a know: and we haye only God and 
ourselyes to rely upon. It will be a hard change 
for you, my daughter." 

Florence was dumb with pity for her mother. 
She had no thongbt of herself yet. Twenty is 
rarely selfish in theory. 

"But you will bear it brayelv^ won't you?" 
Mrs. Miller continued ; and then ^oreqce remem- 
bered that her mother had lost more than she 
(Florence) had done, and she stroye to giye the 
required promise, and to think coherenuy of all 
it referrea to. 

A few words as to the personnel of my heroine 
here. She was not one of those whom women 
hate, and men desperately adore. These were 
yerf mu6h uliye to her influence— that sympathe> 
tic influence of hers, which soothed ana incited, 
satisfied and caused the one on whom it was 
brought to bear to wish to know more of her, all 
at the same moment. In these early days of hers, 
it mnst haye been s hard, cold nature, indeed, 
that did not incline fayorably to Florence Miller. 

And this not because of any extraordinary 
beauty. She was a pretty girl. She had the 
admiriable points of blood and breeding, in the 
shape of a small bead, and well-shap^, small 
hands and feet. But she was not a beauty. She 
was only intensely interesting, and perfectly 
^ceful and refined. 'Refined and, at the sam*e 
time, fraught with a full bounding yitalit^, that 
was a sight to make old men young ag^in— an 
infectious, spirit-stirring yitalitr, that made the 
far-sighted see some sorrow for her in the future. 

" w ith that eager, bounding, restless way, what 
feminine pursuits could she ever expect to^oUow 
with satisfaction?" women would ask oi one 
another. 

But men were more apt to feel that she would 
put plenty of warmth and color inte the life of 
the fellow who was lucky enough to get her 
erentually. 

Without being absolutely beautiful, there was 
much that was charming in the delicate-featured 
face and the lissom form. There were yery tender 
depths in her dark hazel eyes. There were rich 
ruddy reflections in the silky brown hair. There 
was a most seductiye suppleness about the lines 
of her waist and shoulders when she was well oat- 
lined on her handsome pony, Don Juan. 

Altogether " Lassie/' as'ber father had always 
called her, had won a fair share of admiration by 
the time she was twenty, and an eyen fairer share 
of loye. 

As has been already stated. Lassie had begun' 
her romance betbre she came into these pa^^es. 
Therefore, though her father's death was a bitter 
grief to her, the world was not all dark in conse- 
quence of it. There was a broad gleam of sun- 
shine in her heart wheneyer she thought of one 
who was away now, but who would surely come 
to her one day and claim the heart he bad already 
fully gained. 

Two years ago this light began shining upon 
her. The squire's only son, Leonard Rajmont, 
home on leaye for a iew weeks before bis regi- 
ment sailed for India, had seen Lassie, and suc- 
cumbed to her with flattering speed. 

The gay, handsome youug soldier hod flnna 
himself into the afioir with ail the ardor of \^ 
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natare, and Lassie bad responded with all the 
riowiog Titalitj— idl the generous, honest impni- 
dence of hers. 

Only his parents and himself knek how Tery 
near he haa been proposiog, then, to Lassie. 
Onlj Lassie knew how bitter the disappointment 
was to her when he went awar without doing so. 

But he was the squire's oniT son, the heir to a 
property, and, *' at any rate, test your own heart 
by absence from her, 'Leo, dear; for, sweet fiii 
as sbe is, you ought to marry differently," nis 
mother pleaded. And so he, being a lovirig son, 
consented to compromise matters with them in 
this war : 

** If 1 come back at the end of three years, lor- 
ing Lassie as I do now, will you and my father re- 
celre her as your daughter? If you promise to 
do so, ril go awar now without speaking ; but if 
you won't, why, 1 shall gain nothing by waiting." 

Hrs. Raymont hesitated for a moment. But 
she was a sagacious woman, and at the end of 
that moment ahe sare the promise l^e required. 
She had great faith in chance. In the course of 
the next toree years, something would surely hap- 
pen. Leonard would forget her, or Lassie would 
lorget him. At any rate, it would be deferring 
the eril day to give the promise. 

So the mother ^re it, and Xiconard Ba:|fmonb 
went awar, full ofiaitb in himself and Lassie. 

It had been very hard for him to keep his part 
of the agreement when he went to say good-by to 
her. They had been so much together during the 
bright Summer month that was just past, and she 
liked him so well, and showed her liking so 
openly. 

Poor Lassie ! the love-light in her eyes nearly 
melted his resolution. But^ unluckily for them 
both, he kept it, and Lassie did not know the' 
reason why. 

But though he would not ask her to be his wife 
until those Ihree years of trial were over, he did 
show his love for her pfain enough. They spent 
the time of his parting visit under the green trees 
on the lawn, ana as be took a rose from her hand, 
he pressed a tiny ring on to her finger, and whis- 
pered, "Would she wear it for his s^e?" And 
Lassie, who would have adventured upon the thin- 
nest ice for his sake, said, '' Yes," and wondered 
whether she was engaged or not. 

" Shall I tell mamma of this V* she asked pres- 
ently, and the lover felt terribly lowered in his 
own eyes, as his bond with hU mother compelled 
him to answer : 

"No, darlioff; not till I give you leave. You 
oan trust me. Lassie?" 

Trust him I Ay, through good or evil, she felt 
as if her trust in him could never be shaken, 
ik>or short-sifichted, loving little mortal. So, then 
be bad kissed her. and left her— for three years. 

She was as faithful to that little ring as a wife 
could have been to a wedding one. It never left 
her finger;^ but as she wore many rings— bisc ones 
among which this tiny one lurked unnoticed — it 
was never seen. And now, after two years, the 
giver of it was dearer to her than ever. 

This was the hope that brightened the dark 

E resent to her— the nope that he would soon come 
ack, and tell to all the world what be had already 
told to her. He was the head of bis house now, 
for the old squire was dead. Many people mar- 
veled at his mother being so little anxious ior his 
return. They little knew that poor Lassie was the 
obstacle to tne glad welcome she would otherwise 
have accorded to her boy when he should come at 
last to reign over his own. 

" Time, time was all she wanted," Mrs. Ray- 
mont told herself. "Miss Miller will surely feel 
(hat she ouffM to marry, now ihU she's dependent 
on the mere pittance her mother has," the lady' 
! thouebt : and Leonai^d's mother determined that 



the neighborhood should yield a husband to 
Lassie, and that soon. 

The fiction q{ intimacy ,had always been kept 
up between the Raymonts and the Millers. Even 
during those love-passages between Leonard and 
Lassie, Mrs. Raymont had always seemed to seek, 
the girl, and make much of oer. The danger 
being there, she felt it would be better to have it 
under her eye, as it were. So she had always kept 
up an appearance of fondness and admiration for 
Lassie, which the latter responded to with all her 
young, warm, honest heart. 

Just at this juncture, Providence (she herself 
declared) befriended Mrs. Ravmont. The Millers 
were veir much in the tbougnts of everybody by 
reason ot Mrs. Miller having openly avowed her 
intention of leaving the neighborhood soon, and 
this avowal brought matters to a climax. The 
curato of the pansh, Mr. Harold Cutbbert, who 
had idolized Lassie from the day he knew her 
first, took heart of gmce^ and threw pmdenee to 
the winds, when he heard that his idol was going. 
So this complication was introduced into the 
at! air. He proposed to her. He did what a man 
should never ao when he is not sure of his ver- 
dict—be wrote to her, instead of wooing in per- 
son. And Lassie wrote in reply a quiet, unmis- 
takable rejection of bis offer. When she had 
written this, she told her mother what he had 
done. And Mrs. Miller's burst of thankfulness 
took Lassie's breath awav. 

" Ob, Lassie, Lassie, there is a drop of sweet- 
ness left in my cup, alter all 1 You will be safe 
and cared for," the poor anxious mother said, 
caressing her child, and, for the first time in her 
life, the child recoiled from that caress. 

"Mother, dear, read my answer," she said, 
with a little quiver in her voice. " You see, I 
don't care for him— -and — I'm so sorry, for he's 
such a nice fellow, but — I <ion*t care for hira." 

" I won't attempt to influence you," Mrs* 
Miller said, sobbing: "but it would have made 
me so happy. Lassie. 

"Mother!" Lassie exclaimed, kneeling down, 
and half biding her face in her mother's lap, "do 
you remember Leonard ?" 

Mrs. Miller glanced keenly at the gir). 

" Is that idle flirtation to stand in the way of 
this honorable love? Then, indeed. I was wrong 
in trusting so to your sense. Lassie. 

"We love each otlier, and he's coming back," 
Lassie whimpered. Then she showed tne ring, 
and told all tnere was to tell. 

It was very little, after all ; but Mrs. Miller was 
a loving, sympathetic mother, and She listened to 
it, and hoped the girl was not deceiving herself, 
and wished that she could stay on in tnis place 
until the young squire came home. 

"And we shall hear if be is likely to come soon, 
at once, mv darling, for here comes Mrs. Ray- 
mont to call." 

At sight of Mrs. Ravmont, Lassie always bright- 
ened, and was at her best. 

Leonard's mother! How could she be regarded 
as other than somethiuK infinitely superior to 
most people by the girl who adored Leonard! 
She had now, with a heart so full of kindness, i1 
seemed, come to express " regret at their going 
away, and to hope that the friendly intercourse ol 
so many years would remain unbroJcen, wherevei 
they v^ent." 

She rolled many such sentences out rapidly, 
and Lassie listened to them, and believed that 
they meant something so utterly different to that 
which they did mean. 

In her eratitude, the young girl could have 
kis!«ed the hem ot the worWly woman's garment. - 

Presently, Lassie was culled away, and the two 
elder women were left tOG:ether. 

"And now," Mrs. Miller thought, "Iijfill tell 
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her aboQt Mr. Cntbbert in confidenee. If she 
knows anything of her son's feeliDgs, she will 
sarelj speak." 

So the mother whose sole care was for the hap- 
piness of her daughter- spoke to the mother 
whose sole care was for the aggrandizement of her 
son. It was a Tcoefullv unequal match. 

" I have 10 tell you something, old friend," she 
began, with a little tremor in her voice. "Vve 
looked upon Lassie as a child till to-day, and to- 
day I Icam that my child has been sought as a 
wife. It has agitated me greatly," she added, 
hastily, as a few tears wellecTup into her eyes. 

Mrs. Raymont felt her heart sUnd still. 

*' Could Leonard have been mad, weak, rash, 
wicked enough to forget bis promise? Surely 
not. fler boy was the soul of honor, and a ftill 
year of the bmding time remained unexpired." 

She recovered her breath, and spoke. 

"Before I oas oongratulate yon, I most hear 
who the happy man is/' she said, with an effort 

Then Mrs. Miller shook her heed, and answered : 
*' It is Mr. Gnthbert; and he is not a happy man 
at all, if his happiness depends on Lassie, for she 
baa refused him.^' 

" Refused him !" No written words can render 
the mournful amazement which Mrs. Raymont 
contrived to infuse into those two words. *'I 
pity you most sincerely. This must be a terrible 
blow to yon :" and then Mrs. Raymont played a 
strong card, by placing her hands on Mrs. Miller's 
trembliog ones, and adding. ** Ton must feel it 
He is not a man to be playM with. I am shocked 
and disappointed at Lassie's conduct" 

"But ichyf** the perplexed mother asked. 
*' Disappointed as I am, I should have been more 
shocked if she had accepted him without love." 

** There it is ! We all thought that she was 
really in earnest with Mr. Cntbbert But I fear— 
1 greatly fear— that Lassie is a flirt." 

" Oh, no !" The mother's indignation was 
great but she managed to sobdne it. ** Lassie is 
no flirt Her manner to Mr. Cuthbert has been 
the manner of a frank child. He cannot complain 
of her on thai score." 

** I mutt say, fond as I am of Lassie, that I have 
been deceived by her manner," wily Mrs. Ray- 
mont went on. ** It would have been so pleasant 
for us an to have had her settled here as Mrs. 
Cntbbert Leonard will be sorry when he hears 
of it, for, I suppose, he will soon be settling at 
home now with nis wife." 

"His wife?" Mrs. Miller asked, and her tongue 
grewparcbed. 

" He is not married yet, but very much in love 
with Oeneral Hamilton's daughter Rose ; this is 
a peat secret, but I tell ^ou Mcause I know you 
wiU symnathize with me m my joy. Her beauty 
is beyona description, he tells me. What a charm- 
ing cot&rie we should have been if Lassie would 
only settle here I" 

Something induced Mrs. Raymont to take her 
departure very soon. 

Perhaps it was that she did not care to face the 
giri. 

When Lassie came back, Mrs. Raymont was 
gone. 

** Lassie, I told Mrs. Ravmont about Mr. Cnth- 
berf s offer." Mrs. MiHer began. 

" And what did she say?'^ 

" I dare not prevaricate. The sooner she knows 
the truth, the better " Mrs. Miller thought Then 
she said, aloud, " Mrs. Raymont regretted your 
rejection of Mr. Cuthbert very much. She said 
there would have been such a charming coUrU 
here when Leonard came home with his wife." 

Lassie looked np with a lace as white as the 
face of a corpse. But she did not speak. 

"He is not married yet," Mrs. Miller went on, 
nervously, in answer to that look of interroga- 



on ; "but very much in love with a Miss Rose 
Hamilton." 

"Stop, mother," Lassie whispered, hoarsely. 
" I will do as you please, and marry Mr. Cuthbert. 
Ti^irwill be happier, and I can*t be more wretched 
than I am." 

Another year was added to Lassie's life. A year 
marked in its course by many changes. In the 
6rst place, the Millers no longer occupied the 
handsome square white house wherein we first 
made their acquaintance. Mrs. Miller had taken 
a sweet little cottage on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, where she carried on the war comfortably 
enough by means of a moderately well-off old 
maiden aunt who boarded with her. Mrs. Ray- 
mont was gone to spend a few months in Pans. 
And Lassie had been Mrs. Cuthbert for ten 
months. 

She had gone to her husband with a heart most 
horribly seared, and he had dealt most gentlv 
and judiciously with her. He surrounded her with 
every comfort, he never sought to compel her 
conndence, he showed himself tmly fond and 

Eroud of her. But for all that, the man knew that 
e had made a great mistake in marrying this girl 
who had no love for him. 

Now that love no longer illumined her life, she 
felt the latter to be a stagnant pool indeed, down 
in this httle barren eastern county village in 
which her lot was cast 

There were many things which she might have 
done ; but there was absolutel v nothing which she 
mutt do. She could not hurl herseli into paro- 
chial life. It meant nothing to her, and she was 
not essential to its weU-beinc. The choral society, 
the blanket club, and soup-kitcnen, all got on as 
well without her as they would have done under 
her auspices. Yet, with all that vitality, she sorely 
needed a mission? 

And fehe found none ready to her hand. For all 
her husband's great regard, she was alone in the 
world. 

And she felt her loneliness so painfully ! 

Under these circumsunces, it was natural that 
the solitude of her life should weigh upon her 
woefullv. Her husband absorbed in his clerical 
duties, lier household moving on like clock-work, 
her desperate young heart thrown back for long 
lonely hours every day upon itself as its own and 
only 'confidant and counselor— what wonder that 
she felt very often the game was not worih 
the candle, and that it would have been better bad 
she plodded on for any number of years as Lassie 
MiUerl 

That daily round of small paltry duty which it 
devolved upon her to do I She was not benefited 
by it, neither was anv other person. It gave no 
one pleasure— herself least of all. It was all doll 
—dull and objectless, she felt. 

"Harold got on iust as well without me— hia 
prize prayer-Dook ciasA. his parish, and his choir 
are enough for him. He never needed «n«." 

She was in this mood. She was telling herself 
this persistently one fair early Summer day, 
because it struck her that it was ppecially hard, 
when all the world was preening itself in glad ex- 
pectation, as it were, that she should be so sad and 
objectless. The dread of loneliness was the worst 
dread she had upon her in the mominir. Poor 
thing! she had another and more tangible one 
before night 

The country parson's wife was a very child m 
her eager desire to "get over the time" that had 
no l^iitimate claim upon her. 

" Even mamma gets on just as well without me. 
Aunt Hester satis^ her cravings for oompanieii- 
ship quite as well as I did. And Mr. Cuthbert 
never even thinks that I am dull." 

There was a passionate outcry in her heart 
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sgtinsttbe injostioe of it all, as abe thought this. 
At twenty-one, for a pretty and derer woman to 
feel herself ol no account whaterer in the world, 
—to aaspect that no one heeds her— is to be in a 
position of the greatest diffioaltr and danger. 
Poor Lassie I she was in this position now. Her 
bnsband was intent on his duty, and neTer^are a 
thought to that heart-weariness of bers which not 
all the comforts he surrounded her with could 
assuage. 

She drifted out, after her early luncheon (which 
she had eaten alone in dullness), through the Til- 
lage street— away out into the meadow-lands be- 
yond. The meadows were full of brilliant water- 
side flowers — of kiojg-cups and meadow-sweet, and 
the big bright blue brooilime. 

** How can they go on being so beautiful, ^ear 
after year, all lor nothing I" she thougl-.t, wearily ; 
and then she gathered a nandtul of them, knowing 
all the while that she would hardly haye the heart 
to carry them home, and arrange them, for the 
arrangement would bring no pleasure to any eye 
ssTO her own, and it is hard to feel isolated even 
in taste. 

She was a Ions distance from the Tillage when 
she began to think about going home. There was 
no urgent need for her to eet back, truly. Nobody 
wantM her^ nobody .would miss her. It she were 
readT to sit down to the six o'clock dinner, Mr. 
Guth'beri would feel satiafied. He demanded such 
a little due, what wonder that she was beginning 
to rcTolt against any at all t 

Her hands were full of the flowers. Little wet, 
muddy hands they were, for she had dabbled in 
the water freely in pursuit of these graceful 
beauties. Her hat was drooping on one side, too, 
and her dress was drabbled. Altogether, she was 
looking Tory untidy, and Terj loTely, as Leonard 
Bayroont came OTor a stile rwht into her path. 

She dropped the flowers inher paralysis of woe 
and patnea surprise. And he came up so gladly 
and unconsciously to greet her I 

"Lassie— my Lassie f' His arms were round 
her swaying form, bis kisses were on her face, his 
passionately loTing eyes were looking into her be- 
wildered ones. , ,, 

**Vxe only been home an hour, my darling, 
sweetest. I missed my mother in Paria, and came 
straight on to the sunbeam of my life. Mine now. 
Lassie, before all the world— my love that Pve 
waited for. and who has waited for me these long 
years. They're over. Lassie. I knoto you love 
me, but tell me so." 

All this time he had been showering kisses upon 
her. All this time she had been praying to *'^die 
then!— then!" 

Her sense of self-respect, her reason, her 
strength, all came back together. She wrung her- 
self out of his embrace. She stood, panting and 
free, aloof from him. 

•* I don't know what to say to you," she began, 
with a sort of cry. ** Whore is your wife, that yon 
can do this **^ 

He stopped her, and gathered up her hands, and 
held them tightly, whi^ he forcea her to explain 
herself. 

** His wife !" »She was the only wife he would 
ever seek— ever desire to win. Rose Hamilton — 
dear little woman— was married to the best friend 
he had in the world. Lassie would be so fond of 
berl 

She almost knelt before him as she took her 
bands from his grasp, and he stood back a step 
from her. 

**Is it possible that you doubt me at all, 
LMsief" 

She shook her head in dumb anguish. Then, 
imploringly, sbe lifted her sorrow-stricken faoe 
toward mmi pleading mutely for a mercifnl judg- 
ment M the pointed to her wedding-ring. 



" Married ! good heaTons, no I LassSe, sov it's 
•joke!" 

"It's true— true — true!" she gurgled out be- 
tween the sobs that came fast and pantingly 
now. 

He steadied himself against the trunk of a tree, 
and for soTeral seconds there was no sound heard 
ssTC the ripple of the stream that flowed through 
the meadow. 

At last, clasping his arms over his chest, he 
lifted his face, and looked at her. 

" Ton should hsTo told me thia before, Lassie. 
Ton shonldn't hsTO let me oome and get m;^ blow 
here, and— and take another man'a wife in my 
arms, belioTing that she was going to be mine." 

"I will ten you why '* 

" Perhaps too had netter not," be interrupted, 
hurriedly. ^*It'B hard enough to know you'TO 
gone from me ; but to beer all the reasona that 
made you go might be harder still— the tale of 
the growth of jour Ioto for another man, all the 
while I was loving and believing in you so." 

** You won't have to hear that, Leonard." She 
called him by his name again with the old Well- 
loved, well-remembered, subtle inflection in her 
tone that he bad so longed to hear once more 
during all those three weary years. 

" Tell me— tell me anytbmg. Only to hear you 
speak now is somethins." 

Then she told him of his mother's thoughtful 
kindness and courteous regrets, and they under- 
stood fully, now.that it was too late, how they had 
been dupecL 

After his first burst of angry emotion, when 
she had finished her recital, there fell another 
silence uj^n them— a silence that was sadder than 
the first, m that now they knew all was said which 
might be aaid between them, and that there was 
nothing more to do but part. 

He hated himaelf for it, but he could not re- 
frain from the utterance ol one speech : 

** Are you happjr ?" 

" Mt husband is verr eood to me," she an- 
awereo. promptly : and uitter as his sorrow was 
for thai oliffhtea life of hers, he could not help 
feeling glad that he had no successor in her heart. 

"And you? Shall you marry?" she asked, 
falteringly. 

She knew that if he did, all the light left in her 
life would jgo out of it for her. 

" Marry I No ; that sort of thing is over for 
me. You know that." 

"Shall you live there?" she asked, indicating 
the hall by a nod of her head. 

"No. 1 couldn't live near you, Lassie," he 
said, with such a ring of pain In his voice, that 
Involuntarily she heldout ner hand to him. 

" Leonard, do you mean that you'll go away, 
and never let me see you again ?" she cried out. 
"Can't we be friends?" 

He shook his head and lauebed sadly. 

" My poor Lassie, how little you Itnow of the 
world, and of men, yet ! We must take leave of 
each other now, Lassie, if we don't want to be 
more wretched than we are already. I shall leave 
the home I meant to be so happy in with you, for 
ever, probably, to-morrow." 

So be really intended doing; but Laasie was a 
thoronsh woman. She could not bear that this 
brief glimpse of him should be the last she should 
see of the man she loved so welL She thought 
no harm ; sbe feared no false judgment ; she only 
wanted to see him sometimes. 

So she pleaded that be ahould not go yet, but 
atay and be friends with her husband and herself. 
And he promised that he would come pit least 
once before he left. And then she went home. 

How should she tell Harold of this meeting ? 
for, tell him she determined she would, at once. 
She praotioed several speeches as she dressed for 
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dinner: but when Bhe went down, tnd he met 
her wita a fhink, kind—'' You're Ute for dinner, 
Lassie, dear; hare yon bad a pleasant walk t"— 
all the speeches went out of her head, and the 
could only itammer out : 

*' Yes — no— that is, Leonard Rajmont is back." 

"Well!" 

Mr. Cuthbert considerately kept his eyes fixed 
on the table-cloth as he said this. Re had beard 
a rumor ot what people called "the flirtation" 
between the squire's son and Lassie at the time. 
But he was phkiosophicallj indifferent to it in all 
'sinceritj. 

He held that she must hive ffot over it, or she 
wouldn't hare married him. Still, he could un- 
derstand her baring a slight feeling about it, now 
that Rarmont h«d returned so unexpectedly, 

"Well!" she repeated: "and I saw him, that 
is an." ^ ^ ' 

"How does he look?" Mr. Cuthbert asked, 
coolly. 

Her husband's composure steadied her nerres 
wonderfully. 

" He looks as he always did." 

There was the tiniest falter in her tone as she 
said this. 

"I'll call on him to-morrow," Mr. Cuthbert 
said, brightly. Then be 'spoke of a diflUculty he 
was in with a cburchwardeQ, and of a Gorem- 
ment grant that he hoped to get for ^e school, 
until Lassie was perfectly mistress of herself 
again. 

Mr. Cuthbert called on the new squire the next 
day, and cheerfully combated that gentleman's 
arowed intention oi goinjg away*. 

" It will do the parish an infinity of gpod if 
you stay here. A man of your mark in the 
neighborhood ought to reside on his own land, 
among his own people," he urged. 

But Mr. Raymont took a moody riew of the 
case, and said that he "was not likely to lead 
them a rerj good example." 

Howerer, Dusiness chained him there for a 
week or two, and at the expiration of that time, 
he had got into the habit of seeing Lassie, and of 
hearing of her as " Mrs. Cuthbert," and of think- 
ing 01 her as another man's wife; and so he 
stud on at the halt 

Poor Lassie had meant so innocently well when 
she first made her appeal to him " to stay and be 
friends with her 1" But when he had been home 
a few weeks, the full force of herfoUjr came home 
to her. There could be no calm friendship be- 
tween those two. 

It was a small place, and the society was limited 
and dull. What wonder that the two who were 
most congenial to each other in it should inseur 
sibly drift together! He never forgot the respect 
due to the wne of his friend. He nerer called her 
anything but Mrs. Cutbben. He nerer, hr word 
or look, referred to the past. But, for all that. 
Lassie telt herself to be horribly guilty when she 
found herself thinking of his coming^ or griering 
at his going. 

The sight of her was still pleasanter, sweeter to 
him than the sight of any other woman in the 
world, and so he gratified himself with it freelr. 
On some pretext or other, he was nerpetually 
finding his way to the Parsonage. One day he 
woulabring her a book, another day, a plaut^ an- 
other, a newspaper and bouquet of flowers. It was 
altogether wrong, she knew; but, oh, how de- 
licious it was to be the recipient of these atten- 
tions from him still ! 

He was doing no harm, he thought. Poor 
fellow ! She was so patiently^ sweetly self-pos- 
sessed toward him, that he did not eren guess 
what a storm was raging in her heart. To Sf o her 
often, to hear her roice and watch her, and lore 
her with a lore that he would nerer speak pf 



acain— this was enough for him^ he told himself. 
But Lassie, who was learning "what men are^ 
through much tribulation— poor Lassie knew 
better. 

When it dawned upon her. as it did, startlinglj, 
one day, that the ioy she felt tn the sight of him 
was oulr a shade less than a ain^ she reproached 
herself bitterly, for his sake, as well as ner own, 
that she had erer raised her roice in pleading for 
him to stay and renew old associations under the 
apecioua name of friendship. But, as she had 
wrought it, ao it behored her to remedy the 
wrong. 

It would nerer do now to ask him to gO| or to 
beg him to cease risiting her. That Would be 
such a confession of weakness. In such agony of 
mind aa she had nerer experienced before, she 
realized at Iftst that there was but one otber path 
for her to take. She must tell her husband — tell 
him of all her lore and weariness and weakness, 
and then beg him to hare pity on ber, and to 
take her away. 

It was a desperate step for a wife to take. It 
was a dreadful story for a husband to hare to 
listen to. But Mr. Cuthbert was a remarkably 
just and conscientious man, therefore he tho- 
roughlr appreciated that sense of justice and that 
exquisite conscientiousness which induced his 
wife to make him her confidant in this her supreme 
hour of peril. Ho was touched, too, by the child- 
like way in which she wound up her appeal. 

" Yon see, Harold, I wouldn't let biro iniow anj 
of this for the world, so I oan't ask him to go.'* 

"Ko guilty woman could hare said tbat»" 
Harold Cuthbert felt. 

Accordingly he responded as she, knowing the 
generous nature of the man, felt sure he would 
respond. 

And soon she was safe, but so miserable; for 
the heart that had been distended by lore such aa 
she had known, could nerer be filled to satisfac- 
tion with mere duty. 

They made their more aoberly and discreetly. 
Perbapa only one person in the parish guessed 
why Mr. Cuthbert so abruptly remored from a 
congenial sphere of duty, and that person nerer 
woraed his suspicion to any human being. But 
he gathered a great deal more than poor Lassie 
meant him to gather from her going off without 
beat of drum. 

Three years after, she was a widow— a widow 
who mourned the loss of her husband, aa a friend, 
heartily and honestlr, but who nerer feigned to 
think of him aa a " nearer and dearer one yet 
than all others." In fact, poor grateful Lassie la- 
mented him, but she remembered that Leonard 
Rarmont still Ured. 

that he still lired and still lored her, he prored 
by-and-by; and when they had been married 
some time, she asked : 

" But how could you hare been so sure that I 
lored you stilL Leo? I'm sure I nerer eren 
Mooket'" 

" No ; but vou ran awar. You were such a 
good girl, that I was * sure,^ then." 

" Ob, *sure,' when I meant that to be the end 
of italir 

" * You should hare told me that before, Lassie ' ' * . 
he laughed and quoted; and Lassie bowed her 
bright head in grateful acknowledgment of the 
blessing it was to her that " her meaning '* had 
been so completely misunderstood* 



Three. 

" Era !" 

We three looked up. She had come into the 
drawing-room, a star of silrer on her forehead* 
her gray silken robe trailing behind her like thm 
surtof the sea. 
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The Toioe called affsln (brough the hall. 

*• Bat I came for Daisy." 

The little child, hidiog in the folds of the long 
red curtain, shook his curls, and betrajed himselt 
by a laugh. She drew him out with one milky 
band, glimmering with pearls. 

"Naughtvpetr' 

She lilted him in her arms, and bore him away. 

Rolfe and I turned to Miss Blair. 

"Who was that. Mattiet" 

" Mrs. Ere Amberley. Isn't she beautiful f* 

"Aqneenr eriedRolfe. 

"A vision I" 1 replied. 

*' A lady," said lialcolm, gently. 

Poor Malcolm! he was more delicately made 
than his brothers. No doubt, we tried him sorely 
at times. Mattie Blair petted him ; but Mattie 
was one of those peculiar people, adapted to the 
whole universe, wno can please eTeryoody. She 
turned to him now. her good face, sadly pitted by 
smallpox, lighted by a sweet smile. 

** Yes, she is a lady, Malcolm. She is gentle 
and serene and pure as that lake yonder. She is 
a widow^ staying here at the Groye House for the 
season, with her brother and little child." 

I did not speak, but I was conscious of feeling 
supremely blessed for the information. 

We strolled out into the grounds. 

** If B pleasant here, Rolfi." 

"Very." 

** Suppose we stay here for a few' weeks, instead 
of going further*" 

'* Agreed, if Malcolm is willing." 

** Malcolm, will jron stay V* 

** I have no objection» if we can get a mall 
every day." 

Malcolm must always be where he oould hear 
from our invalid mother daily. But, then, he was 
her boy. 

As we turned toward the house, we saw Mrs. 
Amberley standing on the piazza, her little child 
on her shonlder, catching at the white butterflies 
in the air. 

I don't know how my brothers made her ac- 
quaintance. I was introQuced to her at the Spring 
House, where she was vainly and laughingly try- 
ing to make Daisy dnnk a glass of the mineral 
water, the taste of which he md not like. He was 
less than two years old, and at last cried in real 
baby fashton. 

"Come to uncle, boy!" said a stout, gray- 
haired gentleman, and the child ran away to his 
arms. 

'* Spoiled little elf I" laughed Eve, throwing the 
water amon^ the grass. ^* If any person wants 
an utterly ruined child, I have one to give away." 

She walked with me up the path to the house, 
her dusky hair in a silken snood, her face remind- 
ing me of an exquisitely cut cameo, her smile 
unlike anything that ever bngbtened stone. 

And ir Well. I had loved her from the first 
moment 1 saw her. 

We staid at Qrovelands for a month. It was a 
retired ^lace, in New York State. I have never 
seen it since that Summer. 

Never before to me were there such excursions. 
Tsips on the river, ascents of mountains and long 
drives ; hunts, on foot, for azaleas, ferns, anC 
tinally, for the scarlet cardinal-flower. For silver- 
voiced, light-footed, fair and serene Eve Amberley 
was always one of u%. 

She never seemed to know that she was admired. 
Indeed, how could she? The boldest of her 
adorers never dared pay her a compliment. There 
was something in the calm sincerity of her man- 
ner that forbid. No longer a timid girl, self- 
poised, unaelfisb, kind, she was coraial and 
friendly in her manner— that was all. In us, the 
men of her acquaintance^ she commanded a 



steady, high courtesy, that hid a s^ret enthu- 
siasm. 

On the day that we search^ on the banks of the 
river for the cardinal-flower, I realized that oui 
six weeks of vacatioQ were approaching an end- 
that these days of happiness were drawing to a 
close. With 'a pang, I turned to look for Eve. 
She was walking close to the edge of the water, 
and Uolfe was carrying her basket, filled with the 
scarlet blossoms. The sunset struck the swari 
bloom of Rolfe' s manly face, and I realized, with 
a sharp sting of annoyance, that my brother was 
very handsome. He was my twin ; but we were 
unlike, I having blue eves, and a blonde beard. 

** WiU he dare ?" I asked myself. 

When Rolfe loined me at the hotel, after we had 
returned, for the first time in my life I spoke to 
him coldly. 

The balmy September days, how painfully fast 
they were passing 1 Malcolm said that I appeared 
unlike myself. 

My fine-toned artist brother, be seemed the 
only happy one of the three, for Rolfe grew roug^b 
under my nnkindness. I envied Malcolm— his 
composure, and unruffled reserve of manner. I, 
who felt myself brutal, while i accused Rolfe o1 
beixig a bear. 

We bad an amateur concert one evening, during 
which she sang divinely. The fine sweet strains 
of the music tortured me. 1 had never, and have 
never since, beard anything so sweet as one song 
that she sang with Malcolm : 

" I have placed a golden 
Ring upon the band 
Of the sweetest litUe 
Lady in the Umdl 

I shaU jGifarlliaf wbLtc ones 



" EnAteDf happy i 

Gome to ma by May; 
I.I ^QJit Abided tvtalB 
tAn^ my ifcda>ng-day I" 

Til at was t be last soae she joined m. She roM 
fhim the piano, i»vitli a uu&h upon ber cb^i?k, and^ 
1 iboufElif, avoided en j eye. 

The liny of our dcpiiriiir* cacoe» After a sleep- 
less tiit;bt, I epokp w Hollo. 

** Why should we hate euch otber for nolUifig^ 
Let U8 btivt »Qvae cauEe. Eve Atnberlev h4t9gOD? 
invo the arbor on tie lawn with a bock/. I will be 
ratiutml. Go you tirM. and ask your fate. If »bc 
pri.-lerH you, ei^c would not accept me if I a^ikcU 
ncr iir^t." 

With a quick breath, he rose up, and followed 
my bidding. It was torture to see bim go. 

I walked the piszza. The path that led to the 
arbor was lined with tall gladiolus, in pink flower. 
I remember trying to think how fine the show 
was, and of other mdifl'erent things, just to keep 
from quite losing my mind. 

Rolfe was gone but briefly. He appeared 
— came up to me. 

** It is your turn," he said, with a bitter laugh, 
and passed into the house. 

I turned, and went across the lawn, as if walk- 
ing on air. Was it to be? Eve— would she 
accept me ? 

She sat in a rustic chair, the bland sunshine 
falling upon her dun hair, her hands folded, end 
lying upon the book open on her lap. But her 
eyes, bright as the famed Eastern star, were look- 
ing fsr away across the lawns, with a troubled 
expression. 

I sat down before her, and told my story. 

She waited to still her troubled breathing before 
she replied. Then sbe spoke bflefly, as seemed to 
be her mind, for she was very pale. Her gentle 
answer fell like thunder on my ear. 
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She was engaged to mj brother Malcolm. 
* * ♦ * » « 

Ab, vrell, we outllTe our sorest disappointmeots. 
Malcolm married Kve Amberlej the next Mar. I 
had gone abroad. By-and-by, 1 learned thai Kolte 
bad wedded Mattie Blair. 

That was twenty years ago. I nerer married. 



Romantic Talk of a Pbar Tbkb.— A French 
nobleman, observing his tenant about to destroy 
a tine, thntty pear tree, inqnired the cause. He 
was told tnat it was a ohanoe seedling, and had 
borne no fruit in twenty years. Ue had already 



cut i^roots preparatory to the first stroke, bat 
was ordered to let it remain. He did so, and in 
the following year it was loaded with superb fruit 
of an entirely unknown rariety, whicif at once 
became celebrated. The root-pruning the J^ 
doner had given it worked iikS a chSrm. ^t 
many years atterward, when the I>uchess d'An- 
gouleme was passing through Lyons, its inhabit- 
ante sent to her their hospitarities. Nine fir 
maidens presented the duchess with golden sal- 
vers, on which lay heaped this precioui fruit, and 
begged her to bestow on it her name; aniX 
pear now recognized as the crowning jrlorv of all 
nrmts was thenceforward known as tSe Dnchna 




THBSB.— " HBB GIKTLI AIYSWCS FBLL LTm THUKDBR OM MT BAB. Sm WAS SirOAGBD TO MT 

BBOTHBB MALCOLM." 
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AN EVIL CHRISTMAS BVB.- 



'kicking in the closed safe with VT BABB PEBT (HBlfDLB3R OP 
CUTS), I ENTBEED THE BOOM." 



An Bvil Ohristmas Bve. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the weather, though 
clear and bright, was intensely cold. I reached 
the city by the 8 p. m. train, and, as I entered the 
hotel. I perceived that it was brilliantly illumi- 
DEtea from basement to attic with glowing grates 
EDd blazing gas. The house was crowded, and 
the room allotted me was upon the highest floor, 
where the lodgers were chiefly, if not altogether, 
men. who, as I plainly heard, where already 
noisily convivial over their Christmas potations. 
Song,' shout and lauiihter, with much rnpping of 
tables and clinking of glasses, were kept up till a 



late hour, and it was past midnight when the 
sounds began to gradually subside, and permitted 
me to fall asleep. 

I was suddenly aroused. I bed either heard, or 
dreamed that I had heard, the startling cr}' of 
" Fire !" I listened. It was the cry of ** Fire !" 
but it sounded faint and distant. 

*'God pity those who are driven from home to- 
night by fire!" was the feeling of my heart, as I 
drowsily turned in bed, and was soon again sound 
asleep. 

It was not long when I was again awakened, 
this time by a tumult which I ascribed to the 
wild orgies of the convivialists who had been im- 
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bibinff so freely earlier in the night. But I was 
soon better informed. 

<*Fire! fire! fire!" rose fearfully above the 
shrieks, the bursting in of doors, and the rushing 
to and fi^ of the alarmed boarders, men, women, 
and children. 

I was already dressing when a foot bnrst in the 
lower panel of my room-door, and a fist performed 
the like duty on the upper panel. 

'* By gar, sar, don't shoot!" said the individual 
who had thus so yigoroosly breached my door. 
** Don't shoot I" 

" No danger," said I. " What it the matter?" 

** Ezcusey zee liberty I take, sar, for see fire 
down zee stairs ees coming oop, oop, oop, ver 
mooch fast." 

'* Thank you; I shall be out in a minute." 

*' Next room— you know zee gentlemen? Call 
me dam r-r-rogue, siir, and point pesstol at me. 
By gar, I fear say ' fire,' he might shoot ! I leave 
dem 'lone— dam I" 

Everybody on the fioor seemed to be aroused 
and up, making haste downward to the street, 
when I stepped into the smoke-filled passage. I 
was about to hurry on myself, when, casting my 
eyes into the room adjoining mine, I saw a sight 
that made me pause. The French panel-burster 
had done his work on the door there, but on the 
bed within still lay two men, wrapped in profound 
slumber. 

I called, shouted, stamped and stormed, and yet 
they heard me not. They were evidently in the 
dead sleep of drunkenness. But to leave them 
thus was to abandon them to a rapidly approach- 
ing and horrible fate. I felt that it would be un- 
manly and base to fly for my own safety until I 
had at least made some further eUbrt to arouse or 
rescue them. 

I glanced up and down the passage, to see if 
any one was near upon whom 1 could call for 
assistance. I was alone upon the fioor with these 
two drunken men! A stentorian voice shouted 
up the stairway : 

** If there is any one above, he must hurry 
down, or he will be too late I In a few minutes 
these stairs will be a-fire !" 

"Help! help! help!" I cried; but nobody 
came or responded. 

Reaching inside the room. I turned the key, 
opened the door, and enterea. On the side next 
me hy a large, brawny fellow, with an inflamed 
face, and having a profusion of the blackest hair 
and whiskers. In his right hand, above the cover, 
be grasped a navy five-shooter. His companion 
ai)peared to be a mere youth, slender and pale, 
with light hair, and bearclless. 

Stepping cautiously to the bedside, I carefully 
took the pistol from the sleeper who held it, and 
threw it into the slop-bucket which stood near. 
Then I placed a hand on the shoulder of eaqh of 
the men, and shook them roughly, shouting at 
the same time as loud as I coulcL 

The man next mz stirred, and struck at me ; but 
the younger one still lay wholly insensible. Again 
I shook them, and shouted. The black-haired 
fe'.low opened his eves, glared at me, then raised 
himself up suddenly, assailing me with furious 
oaths. 

"The house is a-fire i" 1 shouted. 

"Yon are a liar and a thief!" he cried. 
"Where's my pistol?" 

" You will be burnt alive !" I shrieked. " Awake 
your friend, and get out of this, for God's 
sake!" 

He glanced at the broken door. 

"You are a burglar," said he. "Ton have 
broken open my room, and robbed me, and now I 
have caught vou in the act, you try to trick me 
with a false alarm of fire." 

"See the smoke." said I, "hear the shouts of 



the people, and the ringing of the beUa. I swear 
to you that this hotel is on fire, and that yon and 
your companion are in g[reat danger of being 
burnt to death. Arouse him, and come!" I im- 
plored, as I started away. 

" Not so fast !" said he, springing from the bed, 
and seizing me. " If the house is a-fire, yon are 
the scoundrel who set it a-fire. By heavens^ a 
burglar and incendiary, too! I'll keep yon for 
the penitentiary or tbe'gallows, hang yon !" 

I knew that I had no time to waste more worda 
with him, and I, therefore, strove with all mr 
might to burst fh>m him. But he held me with 
no slight grip. Then ensued a fierce struggle 
between the frenzied drunkard and myself. We 
struggled and fought, it seemed to me, during an 
eternity in that room. Decanters, bottles, glassea 
and furniture went down under us in the commoa 
wreck as we contended for the mastery. He was 
possessed with a drunken fury, I with a despera- 
tion for liberty and life. 

We fell npon the bed, and fought there, giving 
the sleeping youth many a heavy blow and kick 
which we intended for each other, but all ftiiled to 
wake him. 

At length I contrived to break my antagonist's 
hold, and to trip him at the same time, and he fell 
heavily in a comer of the apartment Not wait- 
ing an instant, I dashed toward the stairway. Too 
late. The fiames were roaring up it ! 

Unfamiliar with the house, I did not know bnt 
that there was another way of escape ; but if there 
was, I sought in vain for it along the smoke-filled 
passages. 

I returned to my room nearly suffocated and 
despairinsr. As I passed the room next mine. I 
saw that the fierce fellow who had taken me lor 
a robber had got back upon the bed with his 
friend, and both were now asleep. Hanging a 
sheet over the framework of my broken door, I 
closed it, to exclude the smoke as much as pos- 
sible, and opened my window. How cold, vet 
how invigorating, was the fresh air that came in 1 

I lookea out. How far the street below appeared 
to be, and vet how near I To leap to it was de- 
struction. Yet, how narrow was this gulf between 
life and death I Surely there were some means 
to bridge it. Counting the tiers of windows be- 
neath me, I discovered that I was in the sixth 
story of the house. 

It was an appalling height— with a precipice in 
front, and devouring flames behind. It was an 
awful fate for me — a youni^ man in the j>rirae of 
life, healthy, vigorous, sober, with all his senses 
about him, to be hemmed in to a slow and ez- 
cmciatins; death by fire ! Ah, better so, I thought, 
than to die unconscious like those unfortunate 
men who lay in drunken stupor so near me. If 
die I must, I thanked God that I should die as a 
man and a Christian, and not like a brute. Bnt 
must I die? Was there no escape? 

Above the first story of the building the onlj 
projections were the smoothly arched cornices of 
the windows and the window-sills. No window- 
blinds, no lightning-rod, no visible gutter— no- 
thing! 

"Great God!" I cried} "why do men build 
houses in this precipitous style? ' 

It seemed to me at that moment that I had dis- 
covered the great mystery of the pyramids — that 
it was and is to teach mankind how to build their 
houses. Bat the mighty patterns will crumble to 
dust before men will heed the lesson. 

As my busy mind cast about for ways and 
means, t thought of a rope. 

" If I only had a rope lon^j enoueh I" 

My beistead was a patent-join tea aflair without 
a cord. 1 rapidly estimated the strength and fur- 
thest length of my bed-clothing, but found it 
wholly inadequate to the emergency. 
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In my despair I opened my trunk, and tumbled 
out its contenta, if perchance there mieht be any- 
«thin^ there that would aid me. A spool of thread, 
thoughtfully proTided by my mother, rdljd on 
the door before me. It was warranted to hold a 
hundred yards, and none of it had been used. Idy 

flan was formed in an instant. On a piece of paper 
penciled : 

*^Send me a tirong string by this thread, and. a 
cord that will dear my weight by tMs string,**- 

Knowing that the spool would reach the jave- 
4ncnt before it was half anwound, I twist^'d up 
my note, and thrust it securely through the hole 
of the spool. Waring my hat from the window. 
«and shouting as loud as I could, I at once attracted 
attention. 

Holding firmly io the loosened end of the 
•thread, I dropped tha spool, which, rapidly vn- 
wjnding, was soon in ready hands below. How 
eagerly I watched them as they read my message, 
and how I thrilled witb hope as I saw that my 
wishes were hallj ooroprebwded, and would be 
complied witb, if possible. Several of the stores 
opposite were entered without avail ; but, finally, 
I saw a rope and a bunob of twine beneatli me. 

*' Haul up I" they shouted ; " but be careful 1" 

I was careful. Though I knew that only a few 
^minutes stood between me and the death that 
roared so threnteniugly behind me, I did not 
hurrr, but slowly and careiuUy drew the thread 
and its precious freight up to me. How 1 thrilled 
.as the en4 of the twine reached me ! 

But a sickening apprehension seized me when I 
perceived that the weight of tbe rop^, momentarily 
increasing, was ontwisting and'strainingthe string 
in a most dangerous wav. ' 

I shouted to the men below to lighten the rope 
by carrying it up one of tbe several ladders that 
reached to the third story. But they did not un- 
derstand me. Up, up, 1 cautiousliy and trem- 
blingly drew the twine. The end of the rope 
was a[tready to the height of the window imme- 
diately below me. 

1 began to be eoofident of success, when a fatal 
twist carried the end of the rope under the pro- 
jecting cornice of the window as I drew it upward 
— ^the twine snapped, and I f^ased upon my railing 
hopes with eyes sutlused with tears of unspeak- 
able anguish.* But I still had the thread— nay, 
better, I bad the twine. I could try again. Just 
at that moment a warning noise behind me drew 
my attention. The sheet that I had placed on my 
door to exclude tbe smoke was ablaze 1 

1 comprehended at once that I had no time to 
go through the tedious process again that had just 
failed so unluckily, and that my life depended on 
getting out of that fire-invaded room immediately. 
Taking the only remaining sheet, I swung it out 
the window, and found that, comerw»8e, it reached 
to tbe window next beneath me. Tying knots in 
two corners of the sheet diagonally opposite, 1 
wheeled the bedstead to my window, and jammed 
one of the knotted corners securely in one of the 
narrow apertures afforded by that piece of furni- 
ture. Divesting myself of coat ana boots, I made 
the venture. 

I reached the next window-sill in safety, and 
kicking in the closed sash with my bare feet (heed- 
less of cuts), I entered the room. It was a 
private parlor, without a vestige of anything with 
which 1 could lower myself still fbrither. and I 
had, in my haste, left my twine and thread in tbe 
room above ! 

Opening the door, I groped out in tbe heated 
air and smoke of the passage, with closed eyes, 
and holding my breath, till f found the adjoining 
room, in wnicn I found two sheets upon a bed. 
One of these I secured round rov waist and 
iboulders, and, with the ^Id of the other, 1 soon 



I accomplished another sta^ of my perilous de- 
' scent. 

Here, without entering the room, I fastened ofte 
corner of my reserved sheet under the sash, by 
breaking out one of the lowest paues, so that it 
could not slip, and directly I wo^ on a ladder^ 
saved ! 

The flames were roaring from all the windows 
of the sixth floor. Those two men had perished, 
and made no sign. 

**Zat beeg man," said the Frenchman, in an 
injured tone, **have eescape me* But he was a 
leetle too 7iiff7i—eh — don't you call him t" 



Gating Opium. 

Late twilight in the country. The thick green 
curtains were down, and four lamps were lighted. 
Two of these were placed on the toilet-table; 
two others at equal distances from it, on each side. 

At the table in front of the window a young 
lady sat with intent brows ; her toilet was com- 
plete, except her dress, and she was now occn- 
pied with the last touches necessary to her coif- 
fure ; pulling out, fine and shadowy— raveled'uight 
— the crimps of her hair ; .pausing to scan each 
new arrangement with a critical scrutiny far re- 
moved from vanity. Hers was the eye of an art- 
ist, examining his* work with relentless candor. 

Already dressed, Miss Converse leaned silently 
against the table, watching her friend with an ex- 
pression half critical, half concerned. 

In one of the long pauses of consideration 
which Stella bestowed upon herself, Miss Con- 
verse said, slowly : 

" You are taking unusual pains with vonrself 
to-night, are not von ?'* 

"Yes. This fs *Breety' Gilbert's evening. 
Anna, I wish you would please hold one of these 
lamps behind me a moment. I cannot see the 
outhne of my back hair. This light is wretched." 

Hiss Converse held the light as she was directed, 
saying, with a touch of irony : 

" It is perfectly graceful. And you will not en- 
counter the same enlightened criticism here to 
which you would be subjected in the city." 

"I know that," returned the artist,' quietly; 
''but I shall not be brilliant unless I feel 1 am be- 
yond criticism anywhere." 

When she had clasped glittering drops in her 
ears, pinned a sparkle or two agninst her hair, 
twisted a shining chain around her white throat, 
and fastened heavy gleaming bands around ber 
wrists, Anna remonstrated once more. 

*• You are putting on too much, Stella. Do, 
pray, dress more quietly this evening. People 
talk enough as it iV' 

** Glitter becomes me, dear. As for the people 
—I am a public benefactress. I enliven t^eir 
daily walk and conversation. 

"You pay a heavy penalty for admiration," said 
Miss Converse. ** There is not a girl in the vil- 
lage but detests you." 

Miss Richmond laughed, inditferently. 

"I believe that is quite ime," she said, once 
more considering herself. " Now I shall put just 
one sparkle of fare amongst all this snow, and I 
shall do, I think," The snow was the lace on her 
bosom ; the fire, adeep-hued gem. 

"How do 1 look?" she added, and placed her- 
self in the centre of the room, wheeling slowly, 
with her exquisite head turned over her stioulder! 

** Like what you are,** returned Miss Converse, 
slowly. " Handsome by nature, and transcend- 
ent through art. And tlioroughly aware of every 
attraction yoi^ possess!" 

Miss Richmond laughed a low little laugh, and 
completed the billowy circle. 
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'* I can onlj sit on % stool— the stool of repent- 
ance for misdeeds past and projected, it ought 
to be, I suppose/' she said, as she placed herself; 
*' because a chair will crush me. I wonder how 
long it will be before messieurs our cavaliers ar- 
rive ? They ought to be here already, consider- 
ing the primitive innocence of the seat of man." 

Anna Conyerse— a slieht, fair-haired woman of 
twentj-three, who looked five years younger than 
she was— made no answer. 

Instead, she looked long and intently npoo the 
radiant, yet cold beauty before her. At last, she 
said, only half aloud : 

** Stella t when I consider you, as I do now, it 
is with wonder! Tou are so nobly beautiful! 
Ton have so many good qualities 1 But what a 
wreck your life is 1 Good»Bavenl Howoa»yoa 
be so blind, so reckless \** 

"Pray, what fault do you find with me, dear?" 

Miss Converse continued in the same tone of 
soliloquy : 

" Is it worth what it costs t— this indiscriminate 
admiration upon which you live? Let your vic- 
tims be voung or old, good or bad, wise, witty, 
or absura, it is all the same. You are as remorse- 
less as the grave !*' 

" You consider me, then, perhaps— a flirt?*' 

** You are the most heartless, the most cold- 
blooded flirt that ever breathed ! And you know 
it as well as I do!" 

All in a moment. Miss Richmond began to lose 
her color. She looked at her friend wi& a strange 
expression. When she spoke, her tone was hara 
and cold. 

** You may call my amusement whatever you 

S lease. I can't be an opium-eater, nor a dram- 
rinker; 1 must have distraction of some sort. 
And this answers me." 

" What of those who furnish your amusement ?" 

Stella laughed ; an icy, spiteYul lauffh. 

"Nothing, of them ! I don't consider them at 
all." 

Again a silence; a rather long one. Miss Con- 
verse broke it. 

** I pity any body whom you may choose to 
fascinate; but if you will tak'e my advice— which 
you won't, of course— you will think twice before 
TOU torment *Breety' Gilbert too far. Poor 
Breezy ! He is such a handsome, good-hearted 
little fellow ! And, Stella ! be has not the cool 
temperament common to this part of the world I 
He IS worth a million of that hateful Captain Al- 
len, whom you use to make him suffer !" She 
broke ofl'here, and changed her tone, almost clasp- 
ing her hands. " Do, pray, spare him !" she cried. 
" What has poor Clarence done ?" 

Miss Richmond had risen during this speech, 
and stood looking at her, hard as a statue of ada- 
mant. 

"As for Breesv," she said, "he has done no- 
thing. It is the torture of the girl who loves him 
that mterests me. You know I dislike Caroline 
Stanton." 

Then her voice and manner changed, as sud- 
denly as her friend's had done. The next words 
came as if each one was a weight too heavy for 
her lips. 

"He has done nothing," she added, slowly: 
" but his handsome, fair face, his sincere, sweet 
manner, his readv, graceful courtesy— they make 
me hate him with a hate that you know nothing 
about. For me, there is no more candor in a 
mantling cheek, nor truth in an honest eye. 
Treachery wove those signs of deceit once, too 
skillfully for human eyes to detect. As I hate, I 
can love. Once I loved — oh !" 

The erect head drooped. That monosyllable 
fell, like a drop of heart's blood. It was all 
anguish. 



Miss Converse's eyes filled, in ready sympathy^ 
for she knew her Mend's story. 

Hesitatingly she whispered : 

" Darling ! erenvet he mar return I" 

The blood rushed to Miss Richmond's face, and 
retreated, leaving it deadly pale. 

"It is three years since his last letter," she 
answered, with the calmness of women of her 
sort. " No. He amused himself. He did well : 
and he taught me a lesson that I have improved 
upon." 

Both stood silent. And presently the bell rang, 
breaking this pause, with a sound that seemed 
heavy and crashing. 

A dozen— a hundred times that evening. Miss 
Converse paused to look at her friend, in dismay 
and wonder. Radiantly beautifhl, sointillant, it 
almost seemed, of liglit^ and of delicious merri- 
ment^ she was the centre of a circle that never 
weaned. 

Above an, she was carrying her dangerous 
amusement even fiiftber than usoal. 

Her magnetic smiles had drawn Clarence Gil- 
bert to her side, and held him chained. All the 
known and nnknown arts of her sex she used, 
and not in vain. 

He hung breathless upon her words ; his ardent 
eyes feasted on every detail of her bewitchlDg 
face. 

When her victim was firmly bound. Miss Rich- 
mond — ate opium ; amused herself. 

Captain Allen— swarthy, black-browed, hand- 
some—took the place beside her that her glance 
indicated, as it was vacated for an instant. 

Miss Richmond's manner changed; gradually 
she grew almost pensive, and quite absorbed in 
her companion — her voice, her eyes, speaking the 
interest in him that shone like a pale lig^t through 
her whole manner. 

With glances of inquirer, or of comprehension, 
the group about her dwindled, until, of all the 
merry court she had held, none remained, except 
Clarence Gilbert. Poor Breezy, unable to tear 
himself fh>m her side, stood tortured, to witness 
the difference of her air, when his rival — as the 
poor boy thought him— engaged her attention. 
His pale face and burning eyes attracted many 
glances. And this Miss Richmond knew. She 
well guessed the criticisms lavished upon herself. 
She saw Carobne Stanton's spasmodic gajety, and 
noted the hard red spot burning in her cheeks ; 
and so Miss Richmond ate her opium. 

Yet. not one of the women who sneered at and 
envied her would have changed places with her, 
could they have known all that throbbed and 
ached beneath that "snow and fire" upon her 
bosom. 

When the ladies came cloaked from the dress- 
ing-room, three gentlemen, in particular, awaited 
Miss Richmond. Her escort, as a matter of 
course ; Captain Allen, as a matter of right ; and 
Clarence Gilbert, with an unnecessary and un- 
conscious air of pale determination. 

The three approached at once. 

Captain AUen bent down, whispering, and 
laughed. 

Buss Richmond laughed. Their eyes met in 
one of those glances which seem to say, more 
plainly than words, " We are friends." 

This glance turned Clarence's jealousy into 
cold fury. Could he guess that it was given for 
him t— its eflect as nicely calculated as was ever a 
mathematical prediction ? 

But he commanded himself as well as he was 
able^nd in a suflQcientIv ordinary voice said : 

" Will you do me the bonor to ride with me to- 
morrow evening. Miss Richmond ?" 

"How unfortunate!" murmured Stella; "but 
I am engaged for to>morrow evening." 

" You were not always so cruel. Miss Rich- 
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mond," he said, without koowing how foolish his 
words were ; ** or else you chose to cooceal it." 

There was almost a threat in this tone. 

Miss Richmond looked up, with beautiful sur- 
prise. 

" Cruel r* she! said, gently. '^Wby did not 
you ask me first V* 

♦* The next eveninKt then V* 

"The next evening? Yes, certainly; with 
pleasure." 

She ffaTe him her hand as she spoke. Ob, 
that ffelid. melting touch I Did he dream, or was 
it truth— that faint^ immeasurable pressure? For 
a moment his heaa was giddy. Jealous ? Jeol- 
ousT teemed a folly of years ago, never to return ! 

He did not see the captain^ smile behind his 
mustache. He did not see the laughing gladce 
that shot from Miss Richmond's eyes into the 
black, eager eyes bent down to meet it. It was 
not meant he should. 

An hour later Miss Richmond and her friend 
sat alone together, and languidly unwound their 
hair. 

''No harm was done to-night, after all, dear?" 
said Stella. 

Miss Converse turned toward her with unusual 
warmth. 

"Do not allude to this evening!" she cried. 
** I love you, and I wish to do so slways. I want 
to forget your cruelty when it is not before my 
eyes. You terrify me. Your very beauty and 
your charms affright me !" 

Miss Richmona smiled a little, and glanced 
into the mirror. 

Tired, pale, almost hollow-eved, she hardly 
looked more than the ghost of the radiant beauty 
of the evening. 

She sighed neavilv. 

" You might paraon a good deal tb so much 
weariness l**^ 

Then she kissed her friend and went away to 
her room. But all the opium she had eaten 
brought her neither sleep nor pleasant dreams. 

Early next morning a gentleman entered a sea- 
board cit^. The steamer had reached port dur- 
ing the night. His air was eager and impatient, 
and his step hurried. But, reaching the elesant 
mansion he sought, the dust in door and window, 
the dry, drifted leaves on the broad steps, tola 
their story mctely. The occupants were away. 
This seemed neither to surprise nor disconcf^rt 
him. He rang loud and looff, until the sound 
brought the woman who kept the house in its 
owner's absence. From her he received the 
directions he required, and hastened away. He 
walked as if he looked a lone way ahead, seeing 
some goal that others could not see; as if he 
hastened with grave, yet anxious'joy to reach ft. 

This man's face was browned by many suns, 
and hardened by much exposure. Deep lines, 
plowed in a face still young, attested hardship, 
privation, grief, but all seemed forgotten. For, a 
nigh, almost a sacred joy, illuminated twerj 
feature. 

Walking rapidly along, a wonderstruck exclam- 
ation startled him ; a hand grasped his and held 
him fast; and friendly eyes, distended with in- 
credulous delight, scanned his face eagerly. His 
friend looked almost as if he gazed on some be- 
loved ghost. 

" Good God !" he cried, " U this possible? Is 
this really Henry Chester? Am I dreaming? 
Where have vou been all these years ?" 

They shoolc hands heartily again and asain. 
There was a quiver behind the tawny mustache of 
the wanderer ; and a mist in his friend's eyes. 

** 1 cannot tell my story here." said Henry 
Chester, smiling. "It is an Arabian tale of cap- 
ture ana slavery, and living death. But it is past ; 



floss silk curls, whose lightness and gface had 

SJned him his sobriquet, seemed instinct with 
e same glad life that shone on the jrettow-green, 
hair-transparent leaves twinkling vu ^e high 
sunshine. 



and I am on my way ttoia the oitj. Another 
time you shall hear aU. Now t mast hurry for- 
ward as fast as si cam will take me !" 

Again that strange and deep delight shone in 
the nilgrim's eyes. 

" lou are leaving the city ?'^ cried his friend, in 
astonishment. "Why must you go? Why not 
write ?" 

" I grudge to a letter the news it will carry. I 
am gomg to tell her to whom I promised I would 
return that I have kept my word I" * 

There was a silence for a moment. Then the 
two shook hands again, long and heartily, and 
parted. 

Not one line had she had from him all these 
years— not one line. Yet so true was his truth, 
so faithful his faith, that no dream of her doubt- 
ing either had added its bitterness to the strange 
trials that had made the last three years of his 
life biff with the wretchedness of three- score. 

Ana soon the eneines that seemed to crawl 
along the line, the l>oat8 that seemed to sleep 
upon the waters, were bearing him forward. 

The same far look was in his eyes, the same 
near hope warmed his heart, of that great Joy be- 
yond compare in which he was to be repaid for all 
that had come and gone. - 

It was the afternoon of the second day that he 
left the cars. 

Eight miles more! 

It was a little country station amongst the Berk- 
shire Hills. Here was little civilization except 
that brought by Summer tourists. 

It was tne busiest time of the year. It was hay- 
ing time. Men and women, old and youuff. were 
out in the grass meadows ; norses, oxen, all were | 
employed: rain threatened, and no conveyance 
could be bad, let Henry Chester offer what price 
he would. Then a horse, simply? Any sum 
almost would be paid for one I The man lifted 
his hat and scratched his grizzled head, and slow- 
ly shook it. Not a horse did he know of, far or 
near, to be had for love or money I Better trust 
to Shanks' mare. 

The traveler smiled a patient smile. It was but 
eight miles more, after all. He could walk. 
With such a dream before him. fatigue had no 
existence. To see her again! Oh, delicious 
dream ! Impossible, delicious dream that yet was 
true I To tell her all ! To read love and ineffable 
pity in her eyes ! Ah, God can be kind ! Even in 
this world be can send us minutes of heaven- 
better yet, of heaven after hell ! 

The sun was an hour hish when he left the little 
station behind him; its naif-dozen square white 
houses, its square white church and schoolhouse, 
softened by the lavish green of the waving hills. 
The road was lonely but lovelv, and it led toward 
her! At minutes, emotion almost overpowered 
him. And then he reproached himself for coming 
thus unheralded. If he, who could anticipate, 
was thus overwhelmed by the coming joy, would 
not she sink beneath its unforeseen flood? 



About the time that Henry Chester left the sta- 
tion. Miss Richmond was arranging her riding- 
habit. Two horses champed their hns outside the 
little brown gate: Clarence Gilbert's horses, 
brought with him from the city. Beautiful, fiery 
creatures, they seemed to share their master^s 
impatience. 

He stood near them, casting eager slanceft to- 
ward the window. His brow was bright with the 
^low of promised pleasure ; his shinins blue eyes 
nil of honest delight ; the very flow ofhis yellow 
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** Don't be impatieDt !" called Miss Kichmond, 
sbowinsf her lovely face one moment at the win> 
dow. "Vm cominff in half a minute more." 

**I am greedy of every instant of happiness//, 
he answered, without diseuise. 

Then she turned to Miss Converse, who sat 
quietly watching her. There was a strange change 
in her manner. She put her hand on her heart. 

" Dear," she said, ** do you believe in presenti- 
ments r" 

** Not in the least. What presentiment troubles 
youf 

** If it were not so very foolish, I would decline 
to ride, even now. Some calami^ overhangs me, 
Anna ! 1 believe my death is near !" 

Miss Richmond had grown so very pale, that 
her looks and her earnestness afi'ected her friend. 

" You are nervous, dearest," she said, anxiously. 
"It is nothing more than that. The ride will 
dissipate your feeling, I know." 

Miss Richmond shook her head silently. And 
still pale» almost trembling, she hurried from the 
'^om. 

But a moment after. Miss Converse caught the 

ly tones of her voice, lauzhing merrily, as the 
lorses passed the turn in the road, and were out 
of siEht. 

Miss Converse sat down, sighing. She, too, 
had her story; but it is Miss Richmond's we are 
telling; and though she loved Clurence Gilbert 
well, hers was not the stormv heart to be tossed 
and wrecked by passionate {"oily, as was that of 
her friend. 

Half an hour later, the horses were moving more 
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fast victim. But. notwithstanding her self-pos-^ 
session, she could not be quite herself. Her 
smiles were as enticing, her glances as softly 
bright as ever^ but there hovered about her man> 
ner a something strange — a hesitation, perhaps, 
even a shadow of regret — that gave her a charm 
unfelt betore. Once or twice a covert glance shot 
from beneath her lashes, that fell almost pitifully 
upon the frank, truthful face beside her, that was 
absolutely radiant with happiness. And Miss 
Richmond sighed beneath her breath. 

'* Yonder w the view of views amongst all these 
hills," she said, presently, as they reached the 
brow of a long eminence which toey had been 
ascending. 

A rod or fnrther, both paused. 

Without the grand characteristics of nature's 
wilder moods, it was a lovely, a peaceful scene. 
A small lake wound in and out amongst its sur- 
rounding hills, with more the appearance of a 
river than a lake. The part nearest them sepa- 
rated two shaggy hills, the highest for miles 
around, and these stood out, so bold, so dark, 
that here there rested upon the water an almost 
perpetual shadow. Further south the lake turned 
ana turned again, warm sunshine shining through 
the gaps of its-broken shores, cultivated fields 
stretching greenly on until the forest met them, 
supporting the blue sky, as it seemed, upon their 
leafy wall. 

"Are those lilies that I see on the water?" Miss 
Richmond asked, after a little silence. "I sup- 
pose they are — sweet, beautiful things always 
grow where one can't get them i" 

"Too sadly true!" said Clarence, laughinir: 
" but here, at least^ there is not much difficult v.^ 

While be spoke he was off his horse, leading 
him toward the lake, whose nearer shore was not 
above ten yards from the road. Miss Richmond 
followed slowlv, and Waited at the bottom of the 
hill. 

"Come nearer the water, Miss Richmond," 
called Clarence, presently, "and choose which 



you please. You shall have your fancy of thess- 
* sweet pretty things,' at any rate." 

She walked her horse to the water's edge. 

"Oh, mayn't I get down, too?" she cried, look* 
ing about her with childhke delight. " I think 
this must be the very prettiest spot in the whole 
world." 

"Certainlv you may," said Clarence, with m- 
thrill at the bare form of permission. 

And he remembered that, helping her down, he 
must also help her to mount again. Heaven was 
kind to him. too. to-day. Twice that he had not 
thought of would he touch that hand. 
*It was an hour and a place for loitering. 

A heavy boulder of granite, fallen perhaps cen- 
turies ago from the heights above, dipped ond- 
gray-green edge in the water ; lichens and softer 
mosses quite covered its surface, and tufts of 
plumy, hardy grasses grew in its innumerable 
crevices. 

One almost sofa-formed edge invited repose^ 
and Miss Richmond accepted the invitation. She- 
Uaned one arm on the higher spar of rock behind 
her. her cheek resting on her hand. What wa» 
it that moved her to softer impulses than she had 
known for years ? Ah ! God who made, and the 
devil who mars them, understands women. It i» 
not permitted to less instructed entities. 

For hia part, Clarence sat at her feet, very 
happy. 

Two or three times she glanced at hit face. He 
always looked at hera. Somehow there was e 
quahty in this silence that did not allow of it* 
being easily broken. 

But presently a lon^, long, low sigh breathed 
from Clarence's lips, his ardent eyes never falter- 
ing in their steady gaze upon her beautiful 
face. 

Miss Richmond turned a glance upon him which 
really seemed shrinking, almost remorsefuL But 
she smiled. 

Clarence— ah, well ! the impulse was too strong 
for mortal resistance— laid his hand upon that one 
that lay so near him— so warm, so white, so beau- 
tiful— held it fast, and bending his sunny bead, 
kissed it over and over again oef ore it could be 
withdrawn. 

Soiuething ran through Miss Richmond's veins- 
like fire andice. A sudden resolve moved her u> 
a singular task— a stern, a good, a cruel resolu- 
tion. 

Her voice^ when she spoke— drawing away her 
hand— bad that crisply cold and clear accent 
which is to sentiment and paasion what a white 
frost is to the most delicate bloom left upon the 
flock of Summer. 

"You waste too much afiection on me, Mr. 
Gilbert," sl^e said. 

" Waste it ? What do you mean ?" 

She laughed. A frigid, heartless sound. 

"Did you never hear,'' she said, " that I am a 
flirt?" 

Clarence looked at her in surprise that words 
can hardly describe. It was caused more by the 
tone and manner than by the words. They were 
as if a treexing atmosphere should sink instantlv 
and silently upon some warm garden languid with 
the perfume of midsummer flowers. He answered 
simply : 

"Yes ; I have heard so." 

Again she smiled in his face. Of the pang that 

, jmile covered he knew nothing. She meant io 

^ be kind— to replace his love with contempt, anA 

release him from her chains. But she suflered in 

lowering herself before this loyal, faithful heart. 

" Whut did you think when you heard it?" she 
askcdk with just a quiver ot the smiling lips. 

" What I think now— that it was a baseless lie.*' 

"Well" — a scarce audible aigh belied the icr 
glitter on her lips—" my friend,lt waa no lie. li 
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wu as true as that tre sit together here. I am a 
flirt. I am as cold-blooded, as remorseless a flirt 
as my worst enemy, and your best friend, coald 
bare* called me. Would that jou had believed 
those who warned you. for they spoke truly I" 
^ "I shall decline to belieye even you when yon 
blander yourself," be answered, harshly, with 
pale lips. 

He rose, and looked down on that beautiful 
face, as if defying her to repeat her words. 

She also rose^ and stood a little way off, as if a 
barrier were raised between them. 

'' But it is true/' she said. *' I like you, Clar- 
ence, and I tell^ou this beeanttl like you. I was 
sincere and lovmg once myself. It is too late per- 
haps, but I want to Bare you fh>m this — oh, the 
awful aching of this heart of mine, that believes 
in no truth, trusts no constancy, and finds its 
only miserable pleasure in making others as mis- 
erable as I am !*' 

Sbe stopped abruptly. Was this the unmoyed, 
cold-blooded tone sne must use to be believed ? 
An instant for recovery. Then the same frigid 
smile dawned again upon her Ups. Her hands, 
which had pressed themselves convulsively 
asainst her heaving breast, resumed a careless 
attitude. 

** I bad intended," she continued, in a tone that 
now laughed all througb, ''to make you the sub- 
ject of another experiment, Mr. uilbert. And 
you must thank the innocence of your blue eyes, 
and the beauty of— of your mustache, was it, 1 
wonder? — for savinff you. They touched my 
heart — yes, even my neart I Thank me, too, for 
the conquest over myself, and forget me.'' 

Be stood silent, looking at her. His face had 
grown haggard, old and wlfite ; his harsh, un- 
natural voice came with difficulty; his throat 
waA dry; his tongue seemed to have lost the 
power of fluent utterance. He stammered : 

" I wonder if— what you are telling me— is trpe?" 

"Still you don't believe me?" she cried, gayly. 
*' To think that after all I should require a wit- 
ness ! Ah, bow singularly apropos I" 

She was facing the read ; he, the lake and the 
woodlands. When she called, and beckoned 
smilingly to some one passing, he did not turn 
his head, nor remove for an instant the uncom- 
prehending, despairing gaze he had fixed upon 
ner face. 

Captain Allen's strident voice called back again : 

** What is it? Am I wanted to settle a lover's 
quarrel?" 

**0h, no! only a* friendly contest about a 
word." 

So they stood, she smiling, he trying to read her 
heart in her eyes, until the evil beauty of the 
handsome captain's fuce confronted them. 

The captain alighted, and bowed. 

** What is it, mademoiselle ? My profound eru- 
dition is, like myself, sworn to your service." 

"Thanks; but your profound cmdition will 
hardly be called upon. llr. Gilbert U so much 
my fifiend, that he will not accept my own word 
against myself. I have been tr^ng to persuade 
him that I am a flirt. I have spoken with a 
simple sincerity that ought to have won credence 
anywhere, bnt be insists that he will not bebeve 
me. Ma;^ I beg. Captain Allen, that you will give 
your testimony ?" 

"Any statement of yours. Miss Richmond, 1 
am happy to corroborate," the captain answered, 
bestowing bis fine, false smile upon her ; " but 
ibe truth of this one seems too patent to need 
support. It is certainly mj impression, Mr. Gil- 
bert, that Miss Richmond is the most cultivated 
and heartless flirt, as she is the most bewitobdag 
and beautiful of her sex." 

" Thanks again," said Miss Richmond, laughing. 



" Nothing could have been more fbll or more emi- 
nently satisfactory." 

Clarence seemed to have paid no attention 
whatever to any of this. In the same slow, broken 
speech^ he said : 

" Is li then true that it has all meant— -nothing? 
When you spoke and looked kindly, it was only 
to entrap me? When you smiled, it was only to 
lead me on ? Vonr blushes were lalse, your sin- 
cerity was assumed, your life a lie?" 

" It was all as you say," Miss Richmond an- 
swered, quietly ; but something in that haggard 
face psued her blooming color. 

"Will you— kindly— lell me what reason you 
hadr 

" Fes, I will tell you. You have a right to ask 
me so much, at least. I amused myself." 

"Good God!" 

"I am not a happy woman," Mi8% Richmond 
continued, slowly— perhaps in answer to that ad- 
juration. " I, too, loved once. I was deserted. 
Since then 1 have done what I could to revenge 
myself. But— but when I look at you, I half 
believe— I am sorry !" 

Sbe might well have been so ! 

There was then a little silence. It was broken 
by the strangest laugh that ever passed mortal 
lips. 

Clarence said, as he laughed : 

" Don't distress yoursefi for me, at least. You 
have done me an excellent service. To have all 
the illusions of life shattered at a single blow, is 
to come at once into the possession of Truth. I 
thank you— thank you, sincerely. Yet, after all, 
I hardly care, I believe, for life, under such con- 
ditions." 

He drew a pistol, coolly, from his pocket. 

Captain Allen made no attempt to interfere 
with his intention, whatever it mijpht be. Miss 
Richmond neither started, nor cned out. And 
glancing toward her, Clarence's own band was 
paralysed by the ouick and awful change in the 
face of the wretcoed woman— who baa amused 
herself! 

, Her face was that of death. She stood as it 
frozen with horror. One hand lifted itself, and 
pointed in the direction where that wide, stormy 
gaze seemed rivete^. 

The two gentlemen turned instinctively, and 
saw that that flickering finger pointed to a man 
who stood within ten feet of them. 

It was Henry Chester. 

His dc^am was realized now— with all the 
frightful irony of fate. The face he had loved, 
had lived, and longed for, he looked upon. And 
he had heard all. 

All ! Like a dream, fearful and grotesque, the 
last three years rose before him. 

The nameless suflering, lightened by the sha- 
dowy hope of meeting her, was present with him 
— the meeting had come. The voice whose re- 
membrance had soothed the endless mindtes of 
those years — he had heard it again. The long, 
the interminable journey led on oy this face, was. 
lived again, and the face was before him. He did 
not move forward, nor utter a word. 

What should a man say, who looks upon such 
a wreck of life as this ? 
. All turned toward him. All waited. 

s noble and patient countenance was pale, 
aim. In the place of that high look of con- 
and thankful joy, sat the accepted despair 
.h we call resignation. 

t last, Miss Richmond took one wavering step; 
forward. She wbisperedi because sbe had no 
power to speak, a nighteoed, anguished, inde- 
scribable sound. 

"Henry, don't jndge me, till you have beard 
what I have suflered ! Will you not speak to me? 
Oh! one word I" 
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" That word must be— Farewell I" 

She sEDk down, trembling, to her knees, bat 
said no more. 

At this, a light dawned on Clarence Gilbert. A 
gleam of strange joy shot into bis ejes. / 

" Ab ! it was this man whom jou loved^'' he 
cried. 

"Yes, 1 loved him !" 

She still whispered. And the anguished, silent 
tears of a woman's deepest misery rolled down 
her cheeks. 8he pleaded no more. 

Clarence stepped forward, with extended hand. 

** We should be friends," he said. ** You have 



loved bcr^so have I. Doubtless she bAs been as 
kind to you as to me. But my kindness shall in- 
finitely surpass hers !'' 

Ana while he still clasped the passive fingers be 
bad taken, there was a click— a sharp report. 
And Henry Chester sank, bleeding, to the grass. 

Another moment, and the crazed lover was 
stretched beside him. 

Dumb with horror, forgetting all except the 
piteous spectacle before her. Miss Richmond lifted 
Henry Chester's head to her heart. 

He raised his taint eyes, in which deathless love 
conquered death itself. 




THE VOICE OF THE CHARUER.— '* SHE HELD OUT HBR SKIHirr FINOBRS FOR THE GIRL's FRB8R, B06T PALM. 
*Ha!' BRB screamed; <WBT does THE SHADOW COMB EBFORE, IVSTEAD OF FOLLOWIMG TOUf 
ROBE CRINGED. '' — BEE PAGE 26. 
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DO08 OF PALBSTIKE.—flKB PAGB I 



** It was trne. then, thatjou loTed me?" 

"Ah! mir God! my God! how well I have 
loTed you !'* 

Bui, after weeks of horrible suspeose, wherein 
her wretched folly was almost atoned for, they 
found that life, not death was the portion ot both. 

The wild passion that dictated toe doable orime 



hod defeated itself. Steadier nenres were needed 
for a surer aim. 

And in those hours of tender watchin^^ where 
he might see what her love and her suffering had 
been, Henry Chester learned the last lesson need- 
ed to perfeot his human passion. He learned to 
forgiTe. 
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Onr Baby* 

Two Utile rosy Up* 

Just btiddiBg into a txclle, 
Two little winUng eyea 

Looking so wise the wbile. 
Two little dimpled hsnds, 

Two liUle chubby feet, 
Some shining silken hair, 

Borne cooing low and sweet. 
A winsome, nestling baby-boy, 
A mother's heart replete with Joy. 

Two little baby eyes 

Sleeping in dreamless rest. 
Two little waxen hands 

Clasped on a baby breast. 
Two little quiet lips 

With never a cooing sound, 
A baby wrapped in sleep 

Unwaking and profound. 
No nesliing baby--«n angel oblld — 
A mother weeping in anguish wild. 



The Voice of the Charmer. 

" I can't go to Millefleurs," said Rose Margue- 
rite. " There isn't an available thing in the lot." 
and she looked with superb contempt over the 
scarfs and dresses and shawls, which it had taken 
her an hour to prepare for her mother's inspec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dillave, like Barnaby's Raven, never said 
die. She filliped a sea-green silk. 

** Your black Spanish lace will flounce it." 

** I won't go tawdry," said Rose Marguerite. 

** Then, wear white muslins. I will send you a 
fresh one every day." 

*' And have folk^ saying I am trying to pass for 
sixteen at twenty -two.'" 

" Very well, 'miss. Then, stay at home. If 
you had always been as wise as you are nice, you 
would not have been reduced to such an alterna- 
tive." 

Rose Marguerite colored, with pride, not with 
pain. 

" The end has not come yet." 

" It will come. The five years are nearly up, 
and for four months Irad Dane haa not written 
you a line. It is just as 1 predicted, when you 
parted with such a foolish pledge. He will return 
some day. rich aiid oopular, and find vou pasaieJ* 

" Will It help me any to go to Millefleurs?" 

'< Certainly. You will meet Wallace Blair there, 
for one thing." 

** What do I want of Wallace Blair? I am en- 
gaged to Irad Dane." 

*' Affd have not heard from him for over fotir 
months." 

'* 1 oon't help it. I have nolhing to wear." 

" Before long, you will wear the willow." 

Mrs. Dillayc knew just bow her taunts stunfip. 
She wanted them to sting. Oh, how it had irked 
and goaded her for five years to have Rose Mar- 
guerite, with her beauty and fascination, bound 
u) an absent adventurer, as she called poor Irad, 
trying ofl' in India to make his fortune. 

'* I would go if I had a black rilk," said Rose, 
dreamily, after a pause. 

Her mother brightened. 

** You shall have it, somehow. I have an in- 
tuition that good will come of this visit." 

Rose Marguerite be^n to fold away her old 
dresses. There was a hard look about her lovely 
mouth—a threatening gleam in her purplish eyes. 
Her mother's shots had told. 

Irad Dane had asked a good deal of Rose Dil- 
lave, brilliant, courted, beautiful, as she was, 
when he asked her to wait five years for him to 
make his fortune. But what could he do? He 
was in love with her fiercely, but aU he could 
offer was a pride of birth (allied to her own).. a 



degree of poverty (equal to ben), and hisambStloti 
(which she could match). He nad one chance— s 
situation in India, with a promise of a fortune. 

'* Can I leave vou and trust you, Rose Margue- 
rite?" he had asked. 

Rose Marguerite's dresses were all fresh then^ 
and life and love were very promwiog, and Iraa 
was a hero in a good many ways, and she pro- 
mised him. He put a ring on her finger— a cameo 
of chrvsophrase. 

** Ttere is a legend to it," he said. " Do yoo 
see this spring— these punctures? There was a 
man once who filled the space with poison, and 
put the rin^ upon the flngrer of a woman who wa» 
false to him. Her hand withered. It was s 
white, taper hand like yours, Rose. Are you 
afraid of it?" 

" Of the ring ? No ."—holding it up to the light. 

'* I would rather you said you were not afk«idy 
but that you should be true, darling." 

*' I am not afraid of that, either, irad." 

And so he went. 

" You shall have the black silk, somehow," re- 
peated Mrs. Dillaye, after revolving the matter 
mentally for five minutes. 

The words were scarcely uttered, when there 
came a ring at the door. Things do sometimes 
happen to us in orthodox Fair^'land fashion ; and 
when the door was opened, twbporters appeared, 
bearing a heavy chest for Miss Rose Dillaye, from 
Calcutta, by the good ship Qleam. 

Rose and her mother stood over it, wondering. 
A camphor-wood chesty with carved handles. It 
could only have come from Mr. Dane. And they 
opened it, in a tremble of excitement. 

What a feast for feminine eyes I — crapes, cash- 
meres, nothing uncouth or outlandish, but prao- 
tically susceptible of the latest styles. They 
turned them over, speechlessly — silver tissues; 
pine-apple, of uneartnly texture; ineff^able fra- 
grance; sandal-wood fans; a shawl and dress- 
pattern for Mrs. Dillaye, more exquisite than all 
the rest ! Wonders did not cease tUl they reached 
the bottom. Hardly then, for, at the very last, a 
large queer box, containing a bridal chaplet — 
flowers lormed of shells and loliuge of snow-white 
feathers, and a locket of enamel, with Irad Dane's 
picture, and on the reverse a lock of black hair. 
There was no letter, but the box and its contents 
spoke for themselves. 

Rose and her mother flew to work. At the end 
of the week, the exquisite fabrics which the good 
ship Gleam had brought from Calcutta were con- 
verted into costumes, worthy the hand of Worth. 
And in a traveling-suit of grass-linen, as real as 
reality, Rose made her brief journey, and was 
welcomed with outstretched arms by Mrs. Stuart, 
to Millefleurs. 

Wallace Blair was Mrs. Stuart's only brother. 

"We have deferred his formal reception till 
your arrival," said that lady, to Rose. ** Now we 
are going to make a great fuss over him. Svb 
1 osGf love, he has come home, millionaire. Yoo, I , 
suppose, have forgotten him. But he remembers 
you. He adored you when you were thirteen." 

Rose Marguerite went forward superbly, to be 
presented to a slight, dark, stylish man, of thirty- 
nve, becoming his white linen suit, which says all 
that words can -express of his appearance. 

*' Does she meet your expectations ?" asked his 
sister, by-and-by. 

"Confound it! yes." 

** Irad Dane need not stand in the way." 

" I would not want her, if she can play fast and 
loose with other men." 

And he looked sharply at his sister, to see if he 
had blinded her. 

*' I suppose you saw Mr. Dane before you left 
India ?" Rose inquired, one eveaingL after a waits 
witfL Mr. Blair. 
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She hftd tried for a week to utter her loYtt^B 
Dame to her friend, in tud. 

"Oh, yes. He enried me the pleasure I am 
enjoriiig to-night." 

" Was he Tcry homesick f*' 

" Not desperately. You know his disposition." 

'^ T am not certain that I do." 

"Oh— 

* When he to te from the lips that he lores. 
He la sore to make love to the lips that are near.' 

I beg your pardon. Did I step on yoar flounce ? 
Why,Mis8DilIaye!**— he lowered his voice; in an 
unconscious way he found himself holding her 
hand, as it rested npon his arm ; they loitered a 
little apart from the rest—" it cannot be that I 
haye wounded you— that you have any special 
interest in Irad Dane?" 

Rose Marguerite lifted her prood head. 

" I have surely no interest in him which n«ed 
preehule my hearing the truth about him." 

" I would not haye spoken so for the world, if I 
had dreamed " 

" I wish you would tell me all, Mr. Blair." 

** My dear young lady, I haye nothing to tell. I 
am so shocked — surprised " , 

" Why are yon shocked and surprised?" 

" I am surprised that any man in whom you felt 
an interest could tear himself from your society, 
or tolerate the society of any other. And shocked 
—I cannot tell jou why I am shocked, Miss Dil- 
laye. It would include what I haye no busineaa 
to confsss." 

" Rose !— Rose Marguerite I" called Imogene 
Fane, as they passed her, " 1 want to be your ris- 
h^vi$ in the next quadrille. 1 haye something to 
say to yon." 

*" I have no partner." 

" Yon have one whenever you will accept me," 
said Wallace Blair, aloud. 

" We've some sport on hand, Rose," whispered 
Imogene, in the pauses of the set. " There is a 
gipsy encampment about a mile away, and we are 
going to steal otf and have our fortunes told, by* 
and-by. Will you come ?" 

"ShaUwedarer 

" Yes ; we are going to run off with Mr. Blair's 
pony-phaeton. Not a man knows but Jim, the 
coachman ; we take him for protection." 

" Very well," said Rose, recklessly. 

And an hour later half a dosen of the prettiest 
girls in the room were mysteriously missing. 

The visit was a bit of impish fun for the others. 
To poor Rose it was portentous. She looked 
strangely beautiful, as sbe stood in her ball-dresa, 
silver-gilt by the moonbeams^ at the entrance of 
the gipsy's tent. 

The old bag, with her coal-black eves, was 
crouched within. She held out her slonny fin< 
gers for the girPs fresh, rosy palm. 

" Ha I" she screamed ; " wby does the shadow, 
come before, instead of following you V' 

Rose cringed. The harassing donbta were to be 
confirmed. 
' " I see.", mnmbled the gipsy ; " yon will pur- 

sue trouble, unless you change your course/' 

" How can 1 change it?" 

" There is a blue-eyed man far away. Beware 
of him. There is a black-eyed man — nearer even 
than vou think— you can trust him." 

" The old story," said Rose, impatiently. 

She lifted the curtain of the tent to leave. 

"Rose, cornel" cried Imogene, in terror. 
"Some one is following us. Gomel" and she 
sped toward the carriage. 
;"H»t, lady!" saicTthe gipsy, in a whisper, 
clutching the hem of Rose's dress. "I have not 
done yet." 

A sudden fright came over Rose as she saw her 
companions leaving her, and felt the hair's deUin- 



ing grasp upon her dress. She tried to call. Her 
voice failed ner. The fortune-teller caught her by 
the arm. 

"Fool, to tmtt yourself among us," she leered. 
" Give me this bauble," and she snatched the ring 
which Irad had placed upon his betrothed' s fore- 
finger. 

Rose uttered a wild cry, and. with a bound, 
sprang beyond the curtain of the tent, and fbll, 
almost fainting, into WaUaoe Blair's arms. 

"HissDiUaye!" 

" Heavens ! what happy ehance sent you here?" 

" What sent you here f I did not suspect that 
yon were of this party whom I came to look alter 
at my sister's behest." 

" I believe they have left me, and— the gipsy 
has stolen my ring." 

*< Indeed I I wUl replace it." 

" That would be impossible. J mttit hav4 it— to 
return to Irad Dane.'^ 

She did not see the sudden Kght that lit her- 
companion's face. 

"You shall have it," he said, "at any cost." 

" I am ufnid to stay here any longer.'*' 

"I think I know now to influence the sorce- 
ress." 

He might well say so, since the whole of tho 
little drama within the gipsy tent during the last 
few minutes had been arranged by his skill, and 
the intervention of a ten-dollar bill. 

"Rose, 1 would never have rescued this ring 
for you but for what you said about returning it." 
he remarked, as he emerged successful from the 
tent. 

" I shall inclose it to Mr. Dane to-morrow." 

" When that is done, I have something to say 
to you." 

Kose went home, and, shivering, to bed. Her 
brain was whirling, a-fire. She seemed to have 
lost the consciousness of self. Irad was false. 
She would ^ve him hack his troth before he had 
time to ask it. The gipsy knew, somehow. She 
possessed some sort of preternatural vision, else 
now could she have seen Wallace Blair " nearer 
than she supposed " ? 

She pleaded a headache next morning, and did 
not rise. After luncheon, she heard the house- 
hold gointr off' on horseback, ss had been ar- 
ranged. She listened till the house was quite 
still, and then stole down-stairs^ hoping the air 
would ease her throbbing heart. 

In the library, whither she bent her steps, Mr. 
Blair awaited her. 

" I thought you had gone with the rest," she 
said^anipiidly. 

*' Without you. Miss Dillaye?— oh, no." ^ 

"I am no company for any one to-day," she 
said. 

" You are the best I can have under all circum- 
stances. Rose, will you be my companion for 

She turned pale. 

" Irad Dane^s ring is not yet returned." 

"Have you altered your purpose?" 

"No." 

"Then, why delay?" 

Rose burst into tears. 

" I am tangled in a net from which I know not 
how to extricate myself. Just before coming to 
Millefleurs, I received a box of India goods of 
value from Mr. Dane. Under the circumstances, 
I would not wish to rest under suob an obliiration 
to him." ^ 

" You consider it an obligation. Miss Dillaye ?" 

"Certainly." ^ 

"Be quite at ease. The donor of the goods 
is but too highly honored by your use ot 
them." 

"Who is the donor?" 

"I." 



Uoo^le 
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A flint, Qoeasy feeting sarged into the girl's 
henrt. 

" Why were they sent anonymously ?" she in- 
auired. <* Why was Mr. Dane's ponrait among 
tnemf and sne touched the loolcet suspended 
from a yelret ribbon about her throat. 

Wallace Blair was silent for a moment. He 
had betrayed himself a little sooner than he in- 
tended. 

*' Snrely," said Rose Marguerite, gathering sud- 
den courage in the silence, " you intended to de- 
ceire me as to the donor of the goods when yon 
placed his portrait among them. And why did 



yon place Ms portrait, unless you knew he' was 
my affianced lover, which yon denied knowing 
after speaking ill of him ?" 'and she drew herself 
up, flashiuff, seeming to se^ through a plot^ 

Wallace' Blair's attitude and expression betok- 
ened contrition and shame. 

*'Miss Dillaye," he said, *'it humiliates me to 
confess that I hare been playing a game. My 
only comfort is in assuring you that every word 
of admiration I have uttered was founded on 

furest truth, and I repeat in all sincerity the oBer 
have just mtMle you, and will undergo any 
penalty, any trial, to secure your acceptance. 
^nt I will not deceive you another moment. Irad 
Dane is here— I believe iu this Very house. My 
attentions to you were begun at first on the 

grounds of a mischievous waaer made on ship- 
oard, for we came home together. Irad confided 
to me his engagement. 1 ridiculed the idea of a 
young and beautiful girl like jourself enduring 
the test of such a Ion 2 separation. I said to him 
that 1 would wager hsQf my fortune that I would 
replace his engagement ring with mine on your 
band, if he would not present himself for a week 
after our arrival." 

"You have acted contemptibly— both of you," 
said Rose Marguerite, adding the last clause as 
Irad Dane appeared at Ibe window, where, from 
without, he nad listened to the conversation of 
his betrothed wife with his friend, and she pre- 
pared to escape from the room. 

Irad interposed. 

'*Ro8e, for heaven's sake, listen; let me ex- 
culpate myself. You know my jealousy, my 
love. How did I ever suppose I could endure 
years of separation ! I could not endure one. 
And yet I would not write you of my coming. 
1 longed to test you— to surprise you. God 
knows I have suti'ered enough' to pay for my 
iblly." 

"I will never forgive you," said Rose Mar- 
guerite. 

'*! have lost both my heart and my wager," 
echoed Wallace Blair. 

** I will go back to India for another five years," 
cried Irad Uane. 

They were all tellins white lies, for Rose Mar- 
guerite forgave Irad at the altar, and he never 
went near India asain. And Wallace Blair told 
Imogene Fane at t^e wedding that his fancy for 
Rose Marguerite was all moonshine, for he had 
lost his heart to her the first moment he saw her! 

Rose Marguerite has never quite forgiven Mr. 
Blair for bis insinuations about Irad's constancy. 
Irad likes ii just as well, considering all things, 
that she is no more lenient. 



phritie complaint. Hi» illness inereasfai^, and 
Uis strength decaying, he came from Bristol to 
Bath in a litter, in Autumn, and lay at the Bell 
Inn. Doctor Barnard and I (Doctor Cheyne) 
were called in to see him, and attended him twice 
a day, but his vomiting continuing incessant and 
obstinate against all remedies, we despaired of 
his recovery. While he was in this condition be 
sent for us one morning. We waited on him, 
with Mr. Skrine, his apothecary. We found bis 
senses clear, and his mind calm ; his nurse and 
several servants were about him. He said be 
wanted us to give him some explanation of an odd 
sensation he had for some time observed and felt, 
which was that he could die or expire when he 
pleased, and yet by an efiort, or somehow, be 
could come to life again, which he had several 
times tried before he usked our opinion. 

We heard this with surprise ; but as it was not 
to be accounted for on ordinary principles, we 
could hardly believe the fact as he related it, much 
less give any account of H, unless he should 
please to make the experiment before us, which 
we were nnwilUng he should do. lest in bis weak 
condition he miabt carry it too tar. He continued 
to talk very, distinctly and sensibly for about m 
quarter of an hour respecting this surprising sen- 
sation, and insisted so much on our seeing the 
trial made, that. we were at last forced to comply. 
We all three felt his pulse first; it was distinct, 
though not strong, and his heart bad its nsnal 
boating. 

He composed himself on bis back, and lay in a 
still posture for some time. While I grasped his 
right band. Doctor Barnard laid his on his heart, 
and Mr. Skrine held a clean looking-slass to his 
mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till at last 
I could not find any by the most exact and nice 
touch. Doctor Barnard was unable to distinguisb 
the least motion in his heart, or Mr. Skrine the 
slightest soil of breath on the bright mirror he 
held to his lips. Then each of us by turns ex- 
amined his arm, heart, and breath, but could not 
by the closest scrutiny discover the least symp- 
tom of life in him. 

We reasoned a long time on this odd ai>pearanee 
as welt as we could, and all of ns, judging it in- 
explicable and unaccountable, and finding ne still 
continued in the same condition, we began to con- 
clude that he had indeed carried the experiment 
too far, and at last were satisfiedCthat he was ao- 
tually dead, and were preparing to leave him. 
This continued about half an hour. As we were 
going away, we observed some movement about 
the body, and, upon examination, found his pulse 
and the motion of the heart gradually returning ; 
he began to breathe gently, and speak softljr. We 
were all astonished to the'last degree at this nn- 
expected change, and after some further conver- 
sation with him and amongst ourselves, went 
away fully satisfied as to the particulars of this 
fact, but confounded and puzzled, and not able to 
form any rational scheme that might account 
for it 

Cardan believed, or pretended to beueve, that 
he possessed this same faculty ; and Oelsus, in the 
reign of Tiberius, names a priest of Apollo, who, 
he says, was similarly endowed. 



Suspended Animation- 

DOCTOB Gbobok Ohxtne, a celebrated physi- 
cian, who died in 1748, at the age of eighty-two, 
wrote a celebrated work called "The Bndish 
Malady : a Treatise on Various Diseases." In it 
we find the following singular recital: Colonel 
TowBshend, a gentleman of honor and integrity, 
had for many years been afflicted with a ne- 



BogB of Palestine. 

Ik Jerusalem, and in the other towns, the dogs 
have an organization of their own. Thev are 
divided into families and districts, especially ip 
night-time, and no one of them ventures to quit 
his proper quarter ; for if he does, he is immedi- 
ately attacked by all the denizens of that into 
which be intrudes, and is driven back, with seve- 
ral bites M a reminder. Therefore, when a Euro- 
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peto is walking through Jenisalom hjr night, he 
IS always followed bj a number of canine attend- 
ants, andgreeted at eyerr step with growls and 
howls. These tokens of aislike, howoTer, are not 
intended for him, bot for his followers, who are 
availinff themselTos of his escort to pass nnmo- 
leeted from one quarter to another. 

During the hard Winter of 1869, 1 fed many of 
the dogs who frequented the road which I tra- 
rersed almost eyerj evening, and afterward, each 
time I passed. I received the homage, not only of 
the individnals, bot of the*whole band to which 
tber belonged, for thej aooompanied me to the 
Kmits of their respectire Jurisdictions, and were 
ready to follow me to mj own house, if I did but 

E'ye them a sign of encouragement, ooming at mj 
K>k from an? distance. They even recollected 
the sipal in 1861, though U was but Uttle that 1 
had given them. 



Bavie, llie Blind V^per. 

It was a fine September morning. Every cload 
in the sky, toucbea with the brighteiit of Aytumnal 
sunbeams, said as plainljr as possible, ''How 

E feasant it is I How oeautiful it is !'' And ^vtsry 
ird in the air sang the same son^ wiih joyful 
inner voice, and everv tree and plant of the ruck 
and blade of the raUey echoed tt)u sama. A ad 
men and women and children, at play ur at work, 
on the lake or on the mountains, telt*t1m m^uer^ce 
of the bright, genial sun, and repesited the words 
that the clouds and the birds, and the tr«ea and 
the plants had said before them, " How pleasant 
it is! How beautiful it ur 

Up in Scotland, the great mountains, tinted 
with moss and heather^ and golden with light, 
lifted their ^vast heads mto the hazy blue, and 
looked at theiiun with unblinking eyes, while 
their dark shadow-mantles were tucked into the 
smallest possible compass around their feet. 

Beneath them, the sheeny lakes and rivers 
glanced and glittered, as the fresh wind gently 
dimpled their smooth surface, or harried forward 
their rippling currents, while white-sailed vessels 
glided here and there, like great joyous sea-birds, 
basking and floating in the sun. 

So balmy was the air, so gentle the wind, so 
exhilarating the morning, with its broad living 
sunshine, that Alice Macallam, as she wended her 
way down the steep mountain-path, with her blind 
grandfather's hand upon her shoulder, and his 
Bagpipes in her hand, felt unusually blithe and 
gay, tor she was a staid maiden, seldom given to 
mirth, life having to her been a scene of prema- 
ture care. 

A deep spring of native cheerfulness, however, 
was hers. If she was seldom mirthful, she was 
seldom cast down. 

Wandering in the daytime OTer wild mountains, 
or through narrow valleys, by *' hostel, hall, or 
grang;e." with this onlv relative, and no other in 
the wide world ; sleepfng in warm weather upon 
the heather in some hollow of the hills, ana in 
cold weather on a bundle or two of straw laid for 
her in the farmer's outhouse, with the constant 
charge of a blind grandfather, whose bagpipes 
were his sole means of getting bread— her life 
from early childhood had l>een a series of hurd- 
ships. 

Nevertheless, she had grown up, thanks to 
abundance of fresh air and wholesome exercise 
and simple food (God's three health-angels, we 
should all do well to make ourselves acquainted 
with, and thank Him for), into a tall maiden, bonny 
and hardy and strong. 

Ton may see that she was so from her picture 
in our engraving; and you may see, too, from her 
open brow, the glance of her , jwnward-drooped 



eyes, and the sweet curve ot her lips, that she was 
a loving, tbonehtful woman also. 

Her grundfather bad not seen her fiice for ten 
years, but he had heard the tones of her pleasant 
voice, and he had experienced her never-failing 
attention, and felt her lore, and, therefore, he bad 
perfect confidence and trust in her, and this 
morning followed her with unhesitating steps 
across the wooden bridge, over the deep water, 
that, without her care, would most probably have 
been his ffrave. 

Carefully Alice led him across, while Charlie, 
the terrier, with Alice's bonnet in bis mouth, that 
he had been proudly carrying for the last ten 
minutes or so, seemed to shareher solicitude, and 
looked up at bis master with a glance that sud as 
plainly as dog's glunce ever did, ** The water is 
deep, dear master ; uke care !" 

Bot before they reached the bridge, Alice Mac- 
allam had begun to sine, for, as I sua before, the 
beauty of the morning had made her glad, and as 
she sang, her voice floated away from oer into the 
warm air, and crept up the mountain-side behind 
her, and startled some sheep there grazing, who 
left their nibbling for half a minute, to listen to 
so strange and sweet a sound. Old David Mac- 
allum listened, too, and when she had done her 
song, he sighed. 

'* And what fordo ye sigh, gran'faitherf* asked 
Alice. " Ye*d no sigh if ye felt as I do this blessed 
mom I" 

" Maybe not, Ailsie, my bonny lassie. Ter sight 
is guid, thank Qod, therefore ; an' the sun is unco 
warm, an' ye feel it ower pleasant : but I didna 
eip:h that I could oa see what ye see. 1 was thinkin' 
o' fluid times, when yer mither was as blithe an' 
bonnv as yersel'. Ye remember yer mither, 
Ail.Hit^?" 

" Oqo can I e'er forget her, gran'faither? Did 
sljii lio* tell me bcrser to be guid till ye aU yer 
di\yst an' never to leave ye; an' do I no' think o' 
tf?r every nicht, when I say my prayers, that she 
t:iiJi^ht me? Then, boo can ye ask me, gran'- 
faither ?*' 

" I wirlna ask, but that I want to bring her till 
yer mind, Ailsie. She Vas a braw lassie, an' she 
was as euid as she was bonnv, an' noo she's awa' 
in * the land o' the leal ' Qod^s will be done !" 
^ And here the old piper took off' his cap, and 
lifted his sightless eyes toward heaven, as he 
uttered a silent prayer, Alice watching him reve- 
rentially. 

When bis long gray locks were once more 
covered, he turned toward his granddaughter as 
if to ^0 forward, but she took his hand, and lead- 
ing him gently to a clump of heather underneath 
a spreading mountain-ash, that, like a burning 
bush, was all aglow with scarlet berries, she said : 
"Sit down here, gran'faither, an' rest: we'll 
bide awee under this rowan, an' maybe ye 11 tell 
me something aboot my mither." 



The Zdon's Side* 

Whin a lion wishes to have a giraffe for his 
dinner, he is obliged to be very careful how he 
goes to market, uirafl'es are not cheap articles 
of diet, even for a lion, and an attempt to get a 
meal or that kind of meat always costs nim a great 
deal of trouble, and sometimes costs his lire. Of 
course, the lion slips up very quietly toward 
the giraffe. He always does that, no matter what 
his prey may be. but in this case it is necessary 
to be very carerul indeed, for if he springs an'd 
misses the giraffe, the ^reat beast may get a kick 
at him before he has time to recover himself, and 
a kick from a giraffe, whose hind legs fly out like 
sledge-hammers, will make even a non feel con- 
siderably shook up like. But even after the lion 
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has 9mMj landed on the ^praffie's back, his dinner 
is not ready yet. The giraife is a large and power- 
ful animal, and away he rushes, at fast as his long, 
awkward lefn can carry him, and that is Tory fast 
indeed. Cfutter, clatter !— spring and bound ! 
Away he goes, with the lion hanging on like a 

food fellow, and the hyenas come yelling after, 
oping to hare a chance to get something at the 
second table, for it is hardfy possible that a lion 
can eat a whole giraffe. But it is not at all certain 
that there will be giraffe for dinner at all, for if 
the frightened creature can once get into the 
woods, ne may be safe. Dashing among the limbs 
and trunks, he may knock the uon off. And look 
out, Mr. Lion ! The giraffe will turn on you as 
quick as lightning, and kick the life out ot you 
before you can get out of the reach of his he'els, 
and all those poor dear little hyenas will have to 
go hungry to bed. Although giraffes haye fre- 
quently oeen known to get the best of lions in this 
way, they are not always so fortunate. If a thick 
wood cannot be reachea, the strength of the giraffe 
will be exhausted, and the cruel beast upon his 
back will fix bis teeth in his throat, and drag the 
poor creature down and kill and eat him. 



Zmpulse, or Inspiration. 

** If one could only get hold of a thread which 
would be strong enough to bear the strain of a 
long pull," said my friend Mrs. Melton, as we sat 
together in her pleasant little library, endeayor- 
ibg, as women sometimes will, to explain away or 
account for certain phenomena in themselyesun- 
measurable, and utterly at yariance with so-called 
scientific laws. 

I say, as womtn sometimes will, because, so far 
as a necessarily Kmited obsenration has permitted 
me to examine, I am free to say that men gene- 
rally pass over the wonderful and weird in life 
with a laugh, or a shrug of the shoulders, and, ten 
to one, without an attempt eyen to arrive at the 
causes of mental phenomena. 

My companion was a »tudy in herself. She 
wasn't the least bit in the world pretty, and by no 
stretch of the imagination could she be called 
ugly. She was tall and graceful, with large gray 
eyes, a broad and rather high forehead, projecting 
in the region of ideality, a head exceedingly weU 
deyeloped in the moral and intellectual^ a straight 
nose, large mouth, and yery beautiful teeth. 
Critics declared that her facetiae tred animation. 
This was probably the case, but those who knew 
her be^ft, and understood the depth and force of 
her character, yery soon forgot this defect, if de- 
fect it could be called, in the sweet dreaminess 
and almost angelic expression which, under all 
circumstances, her countenance wore. 

Mrs. Melton thought and wrote a great deal— 
talked yery little. Ordinary conyersation did not 
interest her, and in sueb she neyer joined ; but let 
some one touch a metaphysical or speculatlye 
chord, and the earnest woman responded at 
once. 

We had been talking about impressions, and 
sudden conrictious, and the shadows of coming 
eyents, and trying to discoyerfor such a scientific 
or natural cause, when Mrs. Melton made the re- 
mark which opens this chapter. 

*' If one could only get bold of a thread which 
would be strong enough to bear the strain of a 
long pull, one might at Inst nnrayel the skein, and 
unoerstand its complications; but my thread 
always breaks, and, before 1 know it, the end is 
lost 

'*If one could only comprehend one's moods 
eyen, just think what' a stride that would be to- 
"ward knowledge! Let me tell you," she con- 



tinued, an expression more pensire than usual 
stealing over her leatuFas— *Hhat ii, if you ar» 
not already tired of the sound of my yoioe— an 
experience which drifted into mv U e a few days 
ago, of the troublous effects of which I haye only 
Just been able to rid myself. I am almost con- 
yinced thai I hayen't quite finished with it yet, 

''Since my eariiest remembrance I haye been 
strangely attracted or repelled, not onljr to or 
from those I am throw* in social and daily con- 
tact with, but with those I meet in the street, in 
car, stage, or ferry-boat 

"I haye told you of those things before, but 
you do not know how I haye struggled thegieater 
part of my life to crush these sensations, whioli I 
was aware would not stand the test of honest in- 
quiry, and which were as impossible for me to 
descnbe as my Mends to account for. 

" I irill give you ibis last history, not only be- 
cause it is the most recent, but because it goes a 
little further into the wtnrd and incomprehensible 
than anvthing which ever happened to me. 

" About ten days ago, as I took a seat on a Ful- 
ton Ferry boat, bound for New Tork, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a fine-looking young gentle- 
man opposite. He eyidently knew* nothing and 
cared nothing for his surroundings. He was on 
his way to New York, that was all, and, while 
making the trip, was utterly oblirious to condi- 
tions. There was a haughtiness to the curi of his 
lip, and an* occasional quick glanee right and left 
wnich I could not reconcile with the general tired 
and almost pleading look which seemed to be the 
natural expression of the man's faoe. 

" Now, ask yourself how you should have felt 
had you been in my place ! For myself indirida- 
nlly, I was no more attracted to this man than to 
any ether gentleman or lady in the «abin, but it 
was with the greatest difficulty that I could keep 
my evei from his face. 

" No, there was no animal magnetism about it," 
as I suggested the probability of accounting for 
the attraction in that way. '* No, it was not that» 
It was something outside of him, atid equally re- 
moved from me. 

" An inner voice, or perception, or somethinjg^ 
which is just as indesoribable as the rest, whis- 
pered — now. mind, I do not say seemed to whi»- 
per~' Watcn him carefully, and do as you shaU 
DC led.* 

' We were just pushing off from the dock, when 
a man sauntered lazily through the cabin, and as 
he caught sight of the gentleman I was so busily 
watching, approached nim familiarly, extended 
his hand, which the other one grasped, and then 
took the nearest seat beside him. 

** Strangely enough, this newcomer seemed to 
arouse all tne fury there was in my nature. I 
think really that I could have looked on while that 
man drowned, without so much as a quiver of mj 
nerves. He was clothed like a gentleman, had 
the air of a gentleman— -that easy, indifferent, non- 
chalant manner which is so thoroughly artistic^ 
and oftentimes so fascinating. But, oh,' the rest- 
lesmess of those blaok eyes I 

" Not a movement escaped me. As No, 2 took 
his seat, I noticed No. 1 glance down at bis own 
shirt-front, and carefully and almost steahhily 
draw together his own coat 

* * Hiding his diamond shirt-studs,' whispered 
the inaudible voice. But why? |I wonaered. 
Surely be could not be afraid that his companion 
would steal them t Not that certainly ; but what 
could that movement mean? No 2 was disgust- 
ingly familiar. Each time that he came, in the 
course of his conversation, to an exclamation 
point, which was yery frequently, he came down 
with a slap upon the Icnee of his companion. For 
a while No. 1 seemed to be deliberating whether 
he should submit to it or not. The knitting oJ 
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the brows and compression of the lips showed 
more plsinlj than words the rebellion of the proud 
spirit. 

** This was finally erident to No. 2. For a second 
a demoniac smile lit up his countenance, and, 
crossing his legs in an indifferent sort of wa;r, like 
an indolent man thoroughly satisfied with himselC 
and the whole world, he leaned his head slightly 
toward his companion, and, with a careless shrug, 
uttered a few words, Which brought the hot blood 
in a gust to the face of bis companion, fading 
away as quickly, and leaving the poor fellow as 
pale as a corpse. 

'* But, ah, what a long apprenticeship he must 
have serred to duplicity ! No. 2 could not read 
his countenance as I aid— his position forbade 
that— so he had no means of obserrinff any efi'ect 
from his communication but the wonderful tang- 
frcid which immediately followed. As a piece of 
acting. Booth could never have equaled it. Alter 
that, No. 1 led off" in conversation, No. 2 evidently 
not a little muddled as to the etfect oi his last re- 
mark. 

** I knew the shot had told ; but no words can 
do lustice to the joy which 1 felt when I discov- 
ered t^ftt No. 2 was not aware that he had brought 
down his game. 

**Tbe boat struck the pier, and the two gentle- 
men arose. 1 followed, as well aware that I had 
a part to play in that drama of real life as that we 
are sitting talking the matter over this morning. 
It was fall two moments before the boat got fairly 
in, and during that time the attention of No. 2 was 
arrested by a large Newfoundland dog, which he 
appeared to examine with the eye of a con- 
noisseur. 

** 1 drew verv near to No. 1, touched his arm, 
and repeated just what the still small voice sug- 
gested : 

*' ' That roan has lied to you about the letter. 
She never wrote it. If von go with him to-night, 
▼ou are lost' As the 'last words fell from my 
lips, the excitement which had upheld me from 
the moment of my entering the boat seemed all 
nt once withdrawn, and I was compelled to lean 
against the railing for support. 

*'*Good God, madamer be whispered, 'what 
do vou know f Who are you ?*' 

*'»Hu8h!' I entreated, pointing to No. 2, still 
busily engaged measuring the shaggy Newfound- 
land. * Remember what 1 have said, and govern 
yourself accordingly.* 

"No. 2 came lazily forward, passed his arm, 
with a slight, caressing motion, through that of 
bis companion, and the two sauntered off toge- 
ther. No. 1 apparently indifferent to all the world. 

"Now, just observe the peculiarity of my posi- 
tion. Suppose that man nad followed me, and 
demandea to know what 1 meant, and where I got 
mv information, what should I have said to him V* 

***But he didn't f** I ventured to suggest. 

" No," she replied. " He went his way, as if 
nothing had happened out of the ordinary 
course.*' 

" Well, that was ordered also, no doubt," I 
found myself saying. 

" Well, perhaps^ she answered, dreamily. 

"Then, you think that this circumstance will 
have tc be accounted for through so-called spirit- 
ual agency t" 

" I do not admit that, although I do admit that 
everything, so far, in the way of explanation, 
has fallen far short of satisfying my reason. 

"But let me proceed with my story. For 
three days and nights this strange episode haunted 
me, not so much because I felt that, in this in- 
stance, I had made myself in a way ridiculous, 
but becanse I realized that, in order to prevent 
such occurrences in future, 1 should be compelled 
io remain most of the time at home ; and even 



here, to tell the truth, I did not feel partieularlj 
safe. If one can be of service to one's friends, 
by advice, suggestions, or warnings, let them be 
never so strange or weird, we then could find 
much to admire m such phenomena ; but to go trav- 
eling round the earth, compelled, against every 
sentiment of propriety and delicacy, to obey a 
superior will, is something which I felt strongly 
inclined to rebel against. 

*' uuy before yesterday, I awoke in the morn- 
ing entirely free from all anxiety. The unpleasant 
features of the past seemed so utterly insignifi- 
cant, that I wondered at myself for ever having 
worried about them. 1 decided to go to New York 

and spend the day with my sister at the 

Hotel. You remember, of course, how bright 
the morning was, and as I stood on the deck of 
the ferry-boat, it seemed to me that nothing ever 
described by poet or artist was so wondrously 
beautiful as this glorious East River. The bay of 
Naples was nowhere in comparison. Oh ! for an 
artist*s skill to convey to the world some idea of 
this grand centre of beauty and civilization. Ob- 
livious to contigiions surroundings, I stood drink- 
ing in the calm lovelinesH of the scene, when all 
of a sudden I was recalled to a practical sense of 
my position by a light touch on my arm, and a 
very gentle, * Good-morning, madame.' 

" I turned to see No. 1 gazing down into my face, 
with a pair of eyes whicn a new-found happiness 
and peace had made as radiant as the eyes of an 
angel. 

'*1 smiled back— who could have helped it? 
Yet, I was just as clearly myself as I am this min- 
ute, and remarked : 
. " * You seem happier than when we last met !' 

"'Happier!' he repeated. 'Why, my dear 
woman, yon have been my salvation !* Vou' know, 
of course, bow strangely Hattie has behaved in 
this matter between Harcourt and me.* 

" I smiled again, thinking, perhaps, it was not 
best to undeceive him, and he continued : 

'"Well, that letter, which you assured me 
Hattie had no hand in, was a perfect /ac simiU of 
her handwriting, and every sentence was com- 
posed in her usual terse and telling style. In this 
she accepted his addresses, and denounced me as 
an adventurer— a man utteriy unworthy of trust. 
The only time in my life that I was ever fully un- 
der the influence of liquor, Harcourt, after 
arranging everything to suit him, dared me to 
play a game of bluC I have no recollection of 
anything that happened that night, excepting my 
terrible debt to Harcourt. He had won, of course, 
every time ; and heaven only knows how long we 
played, or how the game footed up. 1 was ob- 
liged to accept his figures, and, in order to cancel 
this indebtedness, was compelled to sacrifice an 
amount of valuable property given me by my 
fathei\ and even now I owe him almost five hun- 
dred dolUrs. As it happens, I am possessed of a 
few thousands which, according to a strange 
stipulation, are not convertible for several years 
yet into cash. 

" ' Had it not been for this wise provision, I 
should have been a ruined man. He understand- 
ing this, and wishing to get the whole property 
into his clutches at the end of ihe allotted time, 
has since haunted me like a shadow, urging me all 
the while to play, and bring back my luck. I 
knew the other morning, il 1 did not agree to 
his proposition, that he would come down upon 
me for my diamond shirt-studs, which were a 
present from my sister in Baltimore, and which I 
did not feel called upon to part with, even to 
cancel a debt of honor. So 1 covered them up 
from his greedy eyes: and after he had whispered 
to me that Hattie had promised to marry him at 
the end of the month, and with the evidence of 
what I believed to be her own handwriting to that 
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effect. I confess I did not care what becamo of me, 
and 1 agreed to play liim again that evening. 
Then you came and spoke to mo. I believed you 
as thoroughly, notwithstanding the immense 
amount of conflicting testimony, as if an angel 
from heaven had whispered the words in my ear. 
As soon as I could rid myself of Harcourt I 
started for Hattie's house. I found the dear girl 
sick and almost heartbroken. The villain had 
represented me falsely in every particular, and had 
made the whole family believe that, but for his 
influence in keeping me away from the gaming- 
table, I would not have had a dollar to call my 
own. It is all right now, and Hattie understands 



the whole business thorrughly. My dear friend , 
where should 1 have been to-day, but for meetinir 
you the other morning? Tell me how you came 
to know the circumstances, and, even know- 
ing them, to recognize me V— for 1 do not re- 
member of ever having met you before.' 
"Oh! who can doubt, after such manifestation. 



'what 



that' a loving Father is at the helm V" 

"Well," I interrupted, breathlessly, 
next?" 

*' Oh, there is not much more. Hattie and her 
lover dine with me this evening. You will re- 
main, of course, and get acquainted with my pro- 
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LBTTII 8 CaaXSTM AS QIFT.— ** * OH, PA»' SAID LBTTIE, WITH QUIVERINO LIP, AND HBB BRIGHT ETE3 
FILLINO WITH TBABS— * OH, FA, IT IS ONLY A LILT.' *' 
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Xettie's Christmas Gift. 



CHAPTB2 I. 



It was jast one week before Christinas, and 
busy preparations were beins made for the joyful 
season. Store- windows were oriliiantl^ decorated, 
to display to the best advantage their contents, 
to the great wonderment of certain open-mouthed, 
staring-eyed little urchins, who were stationed 
constantly beside them^ as if keepins guard. 

People were hurrying to and fro, jostling 
a<<aiD^ one another, *but all taking it in perfect 
good humor, in accordance with the times. 

Toward evening a light snow began to fall, 



flew about playfully in the air, and then 
I little pilex, on crery stone and in 



which 

settled down in 1 ^ , 

every crevice, throwing, as it wcre,'a white velvet 

covering over the city. 

The quick footsteps of street travelers sounded 
dull, and each one left his print behind, as he 
moved briskly on, which tracK was soon filled up 
by the falling' flakes. 

On that evening Lettie Moore was snugly seated 
in the handsome drawing-room of her father's 
mansion. Lettie was the only ohild of thai idolk- 
ing father, and, having lost her mother in early 
ohildhood, she vras the companion and plaything 
of his idle hours. 

All that wealth could give was lavished upon 
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ber» and ber slightest wish was gratified as soon 
as uttered. 

Letiie was just sixteen, and extremely pretty. 
In consequence of her advanced age, she consid- 
ered herself mistress of the establishment, al- 
though she was constantly anoojed ^j the pre- 
sence of certain tutors, whose instructions she 
felt herself quite beyond. Her blue eyes were 
widely expanded, and her dignity highly aroused, 
when a maiden aunt once suggested that ^'she 
thought Lettie should have a governess/' thus 
treating her as if ths were a mere child. 

She looked indeed like a spoiled little lady on 
the evening in question, curled up like a playful 
kUten, in a large cushioned chair m front of the 
tire. Her head was thrown back, half resting on 
one oft the little chubby hands, which was nestled 
among her curls. 

She made a pretty picture thus, and so thought 
her father, who, seated opposite, had been read- 
ing the evening paper, and happened just then to 
look up. 

Lottie was in a deep study, and seemed reading 
something of vital importance from the coals— 
that book in which so many see practical pictures 
illustrated. In fact, she was thinking of the com- 
ing week, and fll the Christmas presents she 
hoped to receive. 

*< There,'' she soliloquized, "is pa, and Aunt 

Martha, and Uncle Robert, and Cousin John, be- 

' sides Hattie, Will, and a nost of others, who I 

know will all give me some trifling things ; but 

5a' s, I am sure, will be tht handsomest. I won- 
er what it will be ? I think I'U try to find out." 

The little head was ohaaged from one hand to 
the other, and Lettie save a slight cough to attract 
the attention of her father, and proceeded : 

** Pa, I was out this afteipoon." 

"Well, my daughter," said Mr. Moore, who 
was a portly gentleman of some forty years, and 
what tne world calls a successful merchant X 
man well educated and well read, shrewd in busi- 
ness, yet honest, upright and scrupulous in all 
his dealings— a man of stem exterior, but whose 
heart was as tender as that of a child, and whose 
weakest point was Ipve for his daughter, which 
extended to such a degree that he now laid aside 
the paper, in which he was reading an interesting 
article, to listen to that little lady's remarks, 
whose import and drift he half suspected. 

" Well, pa." said Lettie, ♦* I was out trying to 
select some things for Chnstmas gifts, but saw so 
many things that I wanted myself, that I almost 
forgot my object, and spent most of my time in 
looling around." 

"Well, Lettie," said her father, "of all the 
things you saw, which would you most wish for 
as a (Christmas present?" 

" Oh, that, indeed, would be hard to decide I I 
saw such a love of a French shawl, witb a poplin 
dress that would just match, at Gray's, ana such 
a dear opera-hat at Madame Stene's, and ever so 
much jewelry at Black's. But as I have so much 
of that, there was only one thin^ that I really did 
want, and that was" — here Lettie hesitated for a 
minute—" a diamond solitaire !" 

*'Ah, a diamond solitaire I Quite a moderate 
want, indeed, my daughter !" 

" But, pa, it was so pretty ! But what are you 
going to buy for Christmas gifts? Tou must let 
me look them over when they come home." 

" Yes," said her father, musingly. 

" And," said Lettie, slyly, secm^ her father In 
a dreamy mood, " what do you think of getting 
for vour daughter?" 

Mr. Moore was not so absorbed in thought as 
Lettie suspected, and a smil* lit up his face, as he 
drew his slippef^ foot from before the fire, and 
turned to his daughter. 

" Tou thought to make me betray myself, did 



you, little one? Now, if I was to tell you, half 
the pleasure of it would be lost^ but I will la^ 
that, as you are getting older, I intend letting it 
be the handsomest one that 1 have ever yet givea 
you." 

"Thank you, pa! 1 will try not to bo impa- 
tient." 

Lettie said no more, for she was quite overcome 
by her lather's generositv, and she dreamily 
conned over in her mind all the gifts she had^ re 
ceived on previous years, and puzzled her little 
brain trying to study out something that might 
be handsomer than any of them. 

Her father, seeing that she was not inclined to 
be further communicative, took up his paper to 
finish the interrupted article. 



CHAPTIR n. 

Thb snow continued to fall through the night, 
so that on the next day Lettie was obliged to re* 
main indoors. She wandered about for a while, 
and at last took refuge in the kitchen to help to 
superintend the making of various cakes, pastries, 
etc. This office she duly filled, and tested the 
good qualities of all dainties by numerous tastes, 
to the great amusement and pleasure of cook, 
who everv now and then brought from the oven 
an extra little cake or tart, "just for Miss Lettie 
to try." 

The walking continued bad until the following 
Monday, when Lettie and her bosom friend Minnie 
Worthington sallied forth on their final shopping 
excursion. 

There were so many things to buy and be seen, 
that the girls did not go home until late^ and after 
partaking of a hearty dinner^ and depositing their 
numerous bundles from prying eves, they settled 
themselves for rest and a g'ooatalk. 

" Don't you think," said Lettie, " that father 
will be pleased with his dressing-gown ?" 

"I'm sure he will," said Minnie; "and more 
especially as it comes from you." 

^' Minnie, I would love dearlv to know what he 
is going to give me. He said the other evenhig 
that it would be the handsomest Christmas gin 
that he had ever yet given me, and I can't possi- 
bly imagine what it can be." 

"Perhaps," said her friend, "it is a new set of 
sable, or a set of jewelry, or maybe the French 
shawL" 

" It might be the shawl," said LeUie ; " but Vm 
sure it is neither of the others, for I have both 
furs and sets of jewelry in abundance." 

"Well," said Minnie, "it really must be the 
Venetian harp you have wanted so long ; I cannot 
imagine anything else." 

"Oh," said Lettie, her blue eyes brightening, 
" I never tbonsbt of that ; I am sure that it is the 
harp; won't L play astonishment when he pre- 
senuit!" 

" And promise not to ask for anything more— 
until the next time," said Minnie, lau^hinsr. 

So the girls chatted until nearly nightuU, and 
were as wise at the end as they were at the be- 
ginning. 

But ene thing was settled in Lettie's mind, and 
that was, that she was going to get the harp. And 
she had already selected that pale, interesting 
young music-teacher of Hattie' s to giro her les- 
sons. 

Minnie then took her leave, after many kisses 
and good-byes, promising to come over bright and 
early on Christmas morning to try Lettie's harp. 

The whole of the next day (Chnstmas Eve) Let- 
tie was busy making preparations for the oommg 
morronr, and many mysterious packages did she 
tie up and direct. But by-evening all was finished, 
and when Mr. Moore came in, he found bis daugh- 
ter in the parlor, quietly reading. 
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After the t&a^tnj bad b^en remored, tfaej talked 
lODg of Obiistmad and its pleasures, bnt Cbrist- 
naa gift* were oot onoe mentioned^ it being an 
UBdentood matter that each waa to receive some- 
ihinff. 

ASotrt tea o'clock Hber went fo their rooms, and 
to all appearances retired. Bat Lettie cleared 
her droMiingwtable of trinkets, etc., for well she 
knew that her gift woold make its way unseen to 
that table. She then tncked np her curls, threw 
on a light Oathmere wrapper, put on a tinv pair 
of slippert, and sat down in a sleepr-hollow fac- 
ing the toy-clock on the mantle, as if waiting. 

Two or three times her head drooped, and by- 
and-by sank upon her bosom. At last she started 
np, to find that she had been nodding, and that it 
was eleTon o'clock. She quietly arose, went to 
her wardrobe, and took from ft a gentleman's 
dressing-ffown, and threw it across her arm» She 
stole oM into the passage to the door of her fa- 
ther's dressing-room, and peeped in. Seeing the 
door that communicated with his chamber closed, 
•he Tentured across the threshold, placed the 
wrapper over his chair to make it show to advan- 
tage, and then as quietly made her way back to 
her room, where her head soon sank upon her 
pillow, and she was lost in dreamland. 

Onoe in the night she fancied some one kissed 
her, and on opening her eyes, she saw her father, 
but she waa soon asleep again, and so always 
thought it 4 dream. 

CHAt»TBB in.« 

Whut Lettie awoke in the morning, the bright 
sun waa streaming into her window. She sprang 
np, her first thonght being her Christmas gif^ 
and in her bare ieet she went to her dressing- 
table, and beheld— not the French shawl, not the 
Venetian harp — bnt .a ailken cushion, on which 
reposed, in its creamy lovellnesa, a pvre white 
lily. 

Lottie's eyea were opened wider than they erer 
were known to open before, and after standing 
perfectly still for about fire minutes, her face 
settled mto what looked very much like a pout, 
and thus she proceeded to make her toilet. 

When this was finished, she picked up the 
cushion with its fair occupant, ana descended to 
the dininjo;-room, where she met her father, 
equipped m his new wrapper, at the door. 

'^ Wall, my dear," said be, " how are you pleased 
with your present? I aasure you that I am de- 
lighted with mine." 

** Oh. pa," said Lettie, with quivering lip, and 
her brignt eyea filling with tears—" Oh, pa, it is 
only a lily." 

"Only a lily, my daughter! Know you not 
that that fiower is more precious in its pureness 
than any gift I could have selected? It is far 
above human workmanship^ having been fashioned 
and colored br One who Himself said that Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these. Look now tender and frail it is, and yet 
bow beautiful. It seems to solicit your love and 
care. Lettie, can von not give it tbiese? Mark it 
closely, my daughter, and though it is clothed in 
simplicity, see if it is not worthy of your love. It 
sends I'ortn rich frag^rance, thus showing that the 
simple caeket contains a jewel ; perhaps it may 
prove so to you." 

"Ob, father," said Lettie, hanging her head, 
as a scarlet spot burned on either oneek, " I am 
so ashamed of myself for having been so disap- 
pointed. It is, indeed, beaatifui— a fact which I 
fear that I find out too late." 

" Not too late, Lettie, lor the lesson wUt teach 
you to appreciate it. But, remember, mv child — 
never ?et your expeotations rise too nign, lest In 
the end you should be dUappomted. Ton are 



8uc> a lover of flowers, I thought that iHa would 
please you vastly ; perhaps it will wnep you k&ow 
Its real value." 

Its real value," said Lettie, as she took up 



the lily to examine it ; and as she did so some- 
thing fell from among the petals into her hand. 
She looked, and a cry of astonishment escaped 



her as she beheld— the diamond solitaire she had 
so admired at Black's. 

" Oh, pa!" she exclaimed ; ''i>rav, forgive mal . 
A thousand thanks for the beautiful ring, which t 
shall love because it is your gift ; but toe beauti- 
ful and simple casket in which I found the je^el — 
I wiU. love that for itself." And so saying, she 
kissed her father, and then pressed the creamy 
petals of the lily to her lips. 

Many were the triencta who thronged Hr. 
lioorens drawing-rooms thai night, and a merry 
time they bad. Lettie wore her lily among her 
curls, and her ring on her finger. More than one 
said to her during the evening : 

" Lettie. #here did ron get thai lUy ?" 

And Lettie answerea: 

"Pa's gift." And, holding np her pretty hand 
at the aame time, she said: '^The lily's gift." 

Lettie kept the remains of that flower for many 
years, and the lily was henceforth her particular 
favorite. She never forgot the lesson she learned 
on that bright Chnatmas morning, nor waa ahe 
ever after hc|^ to exclaim, " Only a lily 1" 

Friends, Ukewise do this lesson take, 
Nor too mxuHi on the fntnre stake. 



Vncle Ben's Bab. 

iKgood old colony times, when we lived under 
the King, there stood at the entrance of the town 
of Oldham, in the State of Massachusetts, a little 
inn. of the old-faahioned, rustic, and hospitable 
style, known to all the country around as Uncle 
Ben's Bait, just as its landlord and proprietor, Mr. 
Beinamin Braithwaite, was alwavs known as 
Uncle Ben, and his pretty daughter as Uncle 
Ben's Bab. 

There had ori^nally been an Uncle Ben'a wife, 
to complete the Tamilr list; but she had lain for 
many years beneath toe clover-heads that replace 
with us the daisies of her English bhrtbplace, and 
Bab, her daughter, reigned in her stead, over 
pantry, cellar, and hall, yes. and if the whole 
truth is to be told, over loud-voiced, bie-bpned, 
red-faced Uncle Ben himself, although be never 
knew it, and she never said it 

Besides these two, the household consisted of 
old Jack, the hostler, and two stout, rosy lasses, 
about the age of their young mistress, who, never- 
theless, contrived to keep the boundaries so firmly 
fixed between her own estate and theirs, that 
neither Betty nor Polly ever dared to overstep 
them. 

And yet, Queen Bab was no dark-browed virago. 




mouth whose merry corves and dimpling smiles 
only occasionally gave way to the naraer lines 
that told ot indomitabe will, just as, sometimes, 
the light of the hazel eyes spoke a dauntles spirit 
and frank courage. 

Of course, Bab had her suitors, and report al- 
ready selected from these as her probable husband 
a certain thriving young farmer, Frederick Marsh 
bv name, and by universal accord the handsomest, 
blithest, and most desirable young fellow in all 
Uiat conntrj-side 

Bat Bab said nothing, and Fate inscrutably 
Smiled at this forecastmg, and the world wea< 
gayly on. 
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It WM the gloaming of a NoTOmber eToning, 
when a wearj horse and traTel-stained rider 
■topped at the door of Unole BenU Bait, and were 
wefoomed bj the joTial host, who stood smoking 
his OTening pipe upon the porch, with — 

'* Light down, sir, light down ! Yonr nas 
looks as if he needed rest and com, to saj nanght 
of yourself. I warrant jou hare ridden far to- 
da/r* 

"From Boston,'' brieflj replied the trareler, 
•winnng himself lightly to the ground, and stamp- 
ing ms chilled feet as he somewhat anxiously sur- 
Teyed his steed. 

^* From Boston I Why, we eaU that fifty mile !" 
exclaimed Uncle Ben, staring amain at horse and 
rider. The latter accepted his wonder coolly 
enough, and mounting the steps, entered the house 
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ffty miles, is it ! Well, landlord, let my horse 
be well oared for, and if you nlease, giro me some 
supper, and a seat beside a nre, for the night is 

" X ou shall haTe the little parlor all to yourself, 
sir, and some supper as soon as it can be cooked. 
Here, Bab! Babl^ 

But Bab was out of the war; and Uncle Ben 
had seated the stranger before the great wood fire 
blazing upon the hearth of the Utue parlor, and 
himself seen that his horse was properly cared for, 
before she appeared from her own bedroom, 
where she had been adding some little CTening 
finery to her usual plain apparel. 

" Why, where were tou, giri, that you nerer an- 
swered my call?" exclaimea her father. "There 
is a stranger in the little parior, needing supper 
and a bed. See to 0, my lass/' 

** How unlucky that 1 hare sent Polly to my 
aunt's of an errand !" exclaimed Bab, a little rexea 
at this news, for supper at The Bait was well over 
and out of tne way an hour before. *' Well, I can 
lay the cloth myself, after I haye told Betty what 
to do. I suppose a rasher and some cold beef 
will content my gentleman, will it not T" 

" I suppose so, Bab ; but you had best ask him 
while you are layins the doth. He looks the gen- 
tleman in earnest/'^ 

So Bab, with a home-made damask cloth and 
napkin upon her arm, and a tray of dishes in her 
tiand^ knocked at the door of the little parior, and 
entering, saw the stranger standing beside the fire, 
his elbow upon the mantel-shelt, and his hand 
clinched among the masses of his fair hair. He 
hardly looked at her ; but she, while deftly per- 
forming her serrice, cast many a sidelong slance 
at him, and decided, firstly, that this was toe nand- 
someat gentleman sbe bad erer seen, and secondly, 
that he was in some desperate trouble, from which 
he did not know how to free himself. 

Perhaps it was on account of this second con- 
olnsion that Mistress Bab chose to herself place 
the trareler's meal upon the table, and to serve 
him with her own hanas, instead of allowing Polly, 
now returned from her errand, to do so. Her 
trouble, howcTer, seemed as wasted as her sym- 
pathetic looks, for the traveler ate with the appe- 
tite of a hungry man, and never looked up from 
his plate or cup until both were empty, wnen he 
wheeled his chair to the fire, and toox a cigar-case 
from his pocket. 

** Marry, my fine gentleman I Polly may clear 
yonr table, and take your orders, since you know 
so little whether it is mistress or maid who serves 
TOU," muttered Bab, with a toss of her handsome 
head, and was already at the door, when the 
stranger's cultivated and somewhat Umguid voice 
recalled her. 

** Mv lass ! what is the name of this town of 
yours!" 

" Oldham, my gentieman 1" retorted Bab, al- 
most before she knew that she was speaking. , 



The stranger turned a surprised and indigiiaiit 
glance toward the door, and saw something in th« 
slowing cheeks, bright eyes and haughty nead of 
the speaker, that at once explained to liim his own 
error and her audacitv. 

" I beg Tour pardon, young lady," said he» 
slowlv. " I was so full of my own sad thoni^ta, 
that 1 had not notioed your oondesoensloft in fill- 
ing a servant's place in my behalf." 

^*I am Barbara Braithwaite, Uie landlord's 
daughter, and so, perhaps, no more a young lady 
than a servant ; and yet, sir, I thank you for > our 
civility, and bid yon good-nijdit" 

The door closed upon the last word, and Philip 
Fearinff returned to his eigar and his musings 
with a naif-smile, and a few muttered words upon 
hislips: 

** A lass of spirit to match her beauty^BarbanL 
ehr 

And then the musings mw darker and deeper, 
until the cheerful blaze cUed to gray ashes upon 
the hearth, and the tall dock in the comer of the 
room struck twelve with a rattiinfL wheesing 
voice that aroused the dreamer from bis reverie. 
Shivering a liitie, he rose to his feet, and. stand- 
ins upon the desolate hearth, clinched his hand, 
and shook it sofll^ in the air. 

" Ton can suffer, proud as you are, and you 
shallsuffer— you shali suffer yet, my lady Ellinor t" 
muttered he, and then summoning the sleepv host- 
ler, who awaited his orders, he went to bis \>ed, if 
not to his rest. 

The next mominff Polly served the traveler's 
breakfast, and when it was over, summoned Uncle 
Ben at his request. 

The landloitl came, bill in hand, and found hia 
guest striding up and down the little parlor, his 
fair hair disordered, his face paler even than its 
natural hue, his eyes bloodshotien and homing. 

" Looks as if he'd been drunk overnight: bot 
where oonldbegettheUquor!" commented Uncle 
Ben in his own mind, as he made a feint of ar> 
ranging the fire, to announce his presence. But 
PhiBp Fearing carried his own overpowering stioa- 
ulus with him, in the shape of pride, possession, 
and the thirst of vengeance, and heaven knows ho 
had drank deeply enough of their burning draught 
in the course of the last forty-eight hours to upset 
a calmer brain. Of a sudden he turned upon his 
host. 

'* What is your name, landlord?" 

" Benjamin Braithwaite, at your service, sir." 

*' And vou have a wifer' 

" Sbe nas been dead these twelve years, sir." 

"What is your family, then?" 

** One daughter, an it please vou, sir— the young 
woman who waited upon you fast night." 

** Her name and age, if you please. ' 

"Barbara Braithwaite, ana just tumed of 
twentv." 

" She looks to be a girl of discreet and oareAil 
conduct, in spite of her comeliness." 

" I should like to meet the man, ffentie or sim- 
ple, who would dare speak lightly of her." 

And Uncle Ben at last showed symptoms of 
losing his placid patience, and eved hia inquis- 
itive guest with lowering eyes. The young man 
felt the change, but was far from resenting it 

"Thatisriffht, Undlord," saidhe. cooUy. "And 
you will pardon my queationing when you see its 
drift. My own name is Philip Tearing, and I am 
what is called a gentleman —that is to say, I have 
never needed to earn my bread by honeat toil, as 
a trae man should. I mherit a fortune of fortv 
thousand pounds from iny father, and I live with 
mv mother and sister in Boston. Here are soms 
letters I chance to have about me that may hdp 
to prove my words, and I can give von the names 
of a dosen of the best men in Boston to whom I 
refer yon for their truth. 1 his being settled, I 
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Mk TOQ for the hand of jonr dAughter Barbam in 
marriage, aod detire that the wedding maj take 
plaee kMiaj." 

*< Marriage 1 Bab I Why, air— whr. what do 

Tou know of the girl— why ahonld jron fluicy ** 

oegan Uncle Ben, too mnch astoniabed to be in- 
dignant. But hit proposed aon-in-Iaw eheeked 
him with a haughty oaeation. 

** I bare told yon tnat 1 am wealthy, nnmarried, 
and a man of position and eredit. What matter 
my faneiea to yon. or yonr dangfater either, for 
that matter. I will make a lady of her, and treat 
her as a mtn of honor wilb treat a woman who 
trusts to his honor. Ton shall see her married br 
justice or minister, aa you choose, and she shall 
Tisit you when she wilL What more can you ask, 
Landlord Braithwaitet" 

** I— 1 will see what Bab says," muttered Uncle 
Ben, feebly, and backed out of the room, leayinj^ 
his guest glaring after him, and gnawing his 



Ten, twenty, thirty minutes elapsed^ and Philip 
Fearing stamped with rage aod impatience as the 
old clock groaned out the hour ; but as the last 
stroke sounded, the door opened, and Barbara en- 
tered, timidly followed by ber father, whose florid 
face had lost much of its color, and whose kind 
eyes looked dim and troubled. 

But neither terror nor timidity found place upon 
Bab's excited and glowing face, nor had she ever 
looked so handsome aa now, with her brown 
eyes ablaze, and the color burning like fire upon 
cheek and lip. 

Philip adTanoed toward her, bowing deeply, 
perhaps a little too deeply, and saying : 

'* Oood-momiog Mistress Barbara. Has your 
father kindly informed you of the petition I pre- 
fer to bim and yourself, and are yon minded to 
faTor it, all unworthy though I am ?" 

** My father has told me that yon ask me for 
your wife, Mr. Fearing, and that you can proTO 
yourself a sentleman of means and position,*' re- 
plied the g^l, steadily. " But I, on my part, have 
a question or two to ask before I giro my answer 
to yours." 

" Ask on, fair Barbara," said the wooer, with a 
reckless smile. 

" What, then, is your motire, sir, in wishing 
thus to marry a giri of humble station, without 
money or breeding, and to whom yon are a perfect 
stranger?" 

*' Well put. Barbara, but not so shrewd aa might 
be if you nad oonsultedTOur mirror before asking 
it. Here is my answer." 

And taking her by the hand, Philip led his bride 
to the dim old mirror in its carred oaken frame, 
and pointed to thepioture it refleoted. Bab looked, 
but not at herself; and as she steadily regarded 
the noble but hagf^^urd and wasted fac^ oontrtst- 
iog it so Tividiy with her own bright beauty, 
a great ware of pity, admiration, lore and long- 
ing rose Arom her heart, and rushed tingling 
through her erery fibre. 

'* Tes, I will be your wife, and trust that face to 
keep its promise of honorable dealing," said she, 
with hasty and generous impulse, and, turning, 
smiled up into the burning eyes that looked but 
carelessly uf>wn into bers. 

" It is not safe to trust to any promise whether 
of face or yoice, and yet I thank you, sweetheart, 
for your faith, aod I will try that it be not be- 
trayed," said the accepted foyer, and pressed a 
courtly salute upon toe blooming cheek that 
bloomed yet more brightly beneaw bis touch. 
" And now, landlord, a parson, or a justice, at 
your earliest conyenience— for my wife and 1 
must be in Boston ere to-morrow night," oon- 
tinued Fearing, in the same reckleaa tone he had 
hitherto used: but Unole Ben solemnly shook hie 
head. 



** It may be all right and I hope, for my cirFi 
sake, that it i^ sb,'' said he. ^But Bab is not 
married this day unless I haye more than one 
man's word for her ftitnre. The stage-coach from 
New York for Beaton will stop here within the half- 
hour, and it may be that among the passengers 
will be some one who can spMtk to Mr. Philip 
Fearing's identity, if it be only BiU Bmith, the 
eoaohman ; and it there should be no one, why, we 
e'en must wait until I csin refer to one of those 
honorable gentlemen whose names you haye 
giyen me." 

<*Waitt I caimet waitl" exclaimed Fearing, 
passionately. *' I tell you I will be in Boston to- 
morrow night with my wife. It is a matter not to 
be gainsaid^or chanjged in any manner." 

'^Then, if my Augbter's heart is leaUy set 
upon this match— though, Bab, you had best think 
twice before you giye the go-by to an honest 
yeoman whose life we all have watohed from the 
oradle " 

" If yon mean Frederick Marsh, father, I haye 
long resolyed to refuse him so soon as he 
should give me the chance. It is you and the 
gossips who haye coupled his name with mine, 
never I." 

*' And you will hare this gentleman, who eares 
naught for you, unless it be for your pretty face, 
which soon will fade— and you will leave all for 
himr 

" Yes, father, even so." 

** Then, sir, if there be nobody to speak for you 
in the coach, and here it comes, I myself will 
travel in it to Boston, taking Bab with me, and 
if all be rigblwedded you shall be before sunset 
to-morrow. Will this suit you f" 

*' Excellently well, mine honored host, and I care 
notbinff which plan you adopt, so that Barbara be 
my wedded wife ere sunset to-morrow," said Fear- 
ing, haughtily ; and striding out of the room, he 
stood upon toe Httle porch, and watched the pas- 
sengers descending from the coach, and entering 
the mn, where^ in those comfortaole days, they 
staid an hour tor rest aod dinner. 

** There is no one of my acquaintances there," 
said he. turning to Unole Ben, who bad followed 
him. ** So you and Mistress Barbara had better 
be putting up your luggage for a journey. By- 
the-way *'' ^^Mt 

Aod brushing by the landlord, he re-entered 
the little parlor where still stood Bab, now cryine 
bitteriy. » / » 

«*Why, how is this, my giri?" exclaimed her 
strange lover, approaching, but not touching her. 
'* In tears ? I thought but now you seemed mar- 
yelonsly brave. Well, we have no time for woo- 
ing now, as it is resolved that you and your fUher 
go to Boston in the stage-coach, I following on 
my own horse, and it behooves you to go and 
make preparation for the journey. Have you 
oyer a nandsome drees in your wardrobe ? I mean 
one fitting to wear in an assembly of the gayest 
people in the town, for to such an one we go to- 
morrow night." 

** I have a broeade that was my mother's," said 
Bab, timidly, for the idea of a fashionable oity 
assembly rather appalled eyen ber high courage. 
<*But it is not shaped in the mode, I am 
afraid." ^ 

" That can be remedied, and other matters pro- 
vided. The coach arrives in Brattle Square at 
nine o'clock of the evening, and I, by clianging 
horses on the road, will be ttiere by six or seven. 
I will speak to a woman of whom I know, and she 
win be with you by daylight to-morrow, and what 
is to be done with thread, needle, scissors, and 
most cunning fingers, she will accomplish. The 
eharges will be mine.'' 

** Thank you kindly, sir; and after that I am 
yonr wife, you shall bear my chafges if yon will ; 
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but nntil tbes^ neither mj father nor I will be 
beholden to any man,' more especiallj for mj, wed- 
dinR-sowa/' 

Phiup Fearing laughed, and tapped the damask 
cheeky glowing now with pride as well as softened 
•feeling ; but he only said, in his oareleas^ weuy 
tones: 

**Ab jou will, sweetheart, as 70a will.'' 

And so it fell, that, when the stage-coach rattled 
gaylT away from the door of Uncle Ben's Bait, 
Uncle Ben himself and Barbara his daughter were 
among its passengers : he, silent and perplexed 
with doubt, now as to his daughter's future, now 
aa to the welfare of the house left to the care of 
Jack the hostler. Better the cook, and Polly the 
maid. Bab also was silent and thoughtful, but, 
DO doubt, no uneasiness clouded her dreams, those 
rofir J foolish dreams only possible to earliest youth 
and inexperience, and so entrancing in their folly 
and their tmrealtty. 

But before the mail-coach started from the door 
of Uncle Ben's Bait, Bab's promised husband had 
mounted his great black horse, and sped away as 
if he thought to outride the Black Care that seated 
itself behmd him, and whispered unceasingly in 
his ear through all the weary way. ^ 

The next morning, leaylng Bab engaged with 
the mantua-maker, who bad appeared as promised, 
Uncle Ben went out into the town, and soon con- 
yinced himself that his proposed son-in-law was 
at least all that he bad professed, and the worthy 
landlord could eren detect signs of incredulous 
wonder on the faces of more than one of his old 
cronies, when he mentioned that his business in 
Boston was to see his daughter Barbara married 
to Mr. Philip Fearing. 

** Didst CTer hear of Mistress Ellinor March- 
mount, Uncle Bent" asked Peter Truphant, the 
wine-merchant, and one of the oldest tradesmen 
in Boston. 

" Not I, friend Peter. What of her, then V* 

" Oh, nothing, except that there has been talk 
of a match between her and young Fearing; but I 
dare say it is all as it ihould be." 

*' How can it be otherwise, sinoe he is a bachelor, 
and well-to-do, and a gentleman, and more than 
all, when Bab already Iotcs him more than she 
does home or father r' 

So muttered to himself poor perplexed Uncle 
Ben, and had not yet resolred the problem when 
he reached the Brattle Square Hotel, and found 
Bab arrayed in her eorgeous brocade, already 
fitted in the latest mode to her anpple and charm- 
ing figure, its brilliant hues softened by a profu- 
sion of rich old lace — a present from the nride- 
groom, which Bab had accepted in total ignorance 
of its yalue. 

'* She is comely enough to excuse any man's 
fancy for making ner his own," thousht the father, 
proudly. "And if my yonnj; man has giyen his 
other sweetheart the go-by ^r her sake, what is 
that to us, after all?" 

And so about six o'clock of the afternoon the 
marriage rites, so far as the law requires, were 
performed by a maciatrate of whose qualification 
tor the office Uncle Ben priyately assured him- 
seli, and directly the ceremony was oyer, Philip 
Fearing bade bis wife say gooa-by to her father, 
and accompany him to her new home. 

Bab obeyed without question or remonstrance, 
and although she had shed some passionate tears 
upon the old man's breast, and assured him again 
and again that she would come to see him before 
many weeks were gone, neither tear nor re^t 
dimmed her brilliant beauty as she stepped into 
her husband's carriage, and seated herself beside 
him. 

A knot of spectators had gathered at the door 
of the inn, and as the bride passed through them, 
resplendent alike in beautj and in dress, a mur- 



mur oC admiration, not unmixed with astonish- 
ment) ran through the crowd, who nearly all had 
learned the story of the match, and who, many of 
tbem, knew the bridegroom by si^t, and Uncle 
Ben by reputat on. 

As this murmur reached the ears of bride and 
bridegroom, it brought a flush to the cheek of 
each— to Bab's, that of gratified yaniiyj to Philip's, 
that of ofi'ended pride ; and it was with a heayy 
frown that be first bid the coachman driye on 
without delay, and then turped to bis new-taade 
wife. 

" Had you no sh^l or mantle, madame, with 
which to coyer all this gaudiness in the public 
street?" 

** You bid me keep on my dress and flowers, 
sir." replied Bab, half timidly, half defiantly. 

" Yea ; but you could have covered it, and not 
made a show of yourself to all those gaping 
fools." 

*'I am sorry, sir, if I have done amiss; but you 
must remember that I am but a poor county 
maid, and even the fact of being made your wife 
will not in one moment teach me all that I should 
know." 

The angry tears were in her eyes and in her 
voice, and Philip turned to look at her with more 
attention than he had yet bestowed upon her. 

** What, child I Fit to cry at your husband's 
railing, and not yet one hour a wife t" exclaimed 
he, in toe tone of careless good humor most natural 
to him. *' Well, it is I that am to blame, and you 



are a good little thing— yes, and as spirited as yon 
are pretty, and you shall be as bappv as you are 
spirited. So, now, give me a kiss— the firsts as I 



are pretty, and you shall be as bappv as you are 
spirited. So, now, give me a kiss — the " 
am a sinner— and let us be friends." 

He put his arm about her as he spoke, and 
pressed his lips to hers with more of a nusband's 
assured riffht than a lover's timid daring, and 
having had this kiss, remained for a momenilook- 
ing down upon the crimson, blushing face and 
shrinking form within his arm. 

** You are one of the prettiest women I ever 
saw, litUe wife," said he, lightly. *'And right 
glad am I that you consented to marry me to- 

^' And why must it be to-day, sir?" asked Bab, 
sliding out of her husband'a embrace. 

** Do not call me * sir,' my child. Sa;^ Philip, 
as I shall say Barbara," replied Fearing, stili 
smiling in that reckless, mocking fashion of his. 

" But why would you have our wedding to-day 
of all daya, PbUip ?" persUted Bab. 

** Because, my child, to-night my mother, or. 
rather^ mv sister Louijui, gives a grand ball to all 
our friends and acquaintances in this proud little 
town of ours, and I wished most especially to 
present you among these worthy folk as my chosen 
Dride and wife." 

** But I do not know how to bear myself in su<^h 
an assembly, and just at first, before I know my 
new kinsfolk, or ** 

" Hush, child ; here we are, here at home." 

And Philip, for the first time a little pale and 
nervous, jumped from the carriage, handed out 
his new wife, and led her up the high steps of a 
stately house near the top of the Beacon Hill, in 
at the front door, and straight to a drawins-room, 
where sat beaide the open fire an invalid old lady, 
of serene and dignifiea aspect, and a young lady, 
in whose handsome face and figure appeared all 
her brother's pride, with none of her brother* ■ 
good humor and tolerance. 

Firmly holding the cold hand of his bride, Philip 
approached the elder ladv. 

** Mother," said he, '^this is my wife, a good 
girl and a pretty one, and one with whom youz 
son is well oontent Will you receive her aa a 
dauc^terir" 

"Tour wife, Philip !" feebly exclaimed the in- 
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valid, a faint flaah oolorlDg the waxen pallor of 
her face. 

" Yes, mother, my wedded wife." 

"Philip !" exclaimed a haughty and angry voice 
"behind the ^oang^ conple ; ana Philip, turning 
with a mocking smile, replied : 

"Pardon, fair sister; your turn was coming. 
This is my wife, Mrs. Philip Fearing, and after 
my mother^ the mistress of this house." 

"What insult is this?" demanded the yotfhg 
lady, turning her haughty eyes full upon Barbara, 
and looking ner slowly from head to foot. "And 
what young woman of decent character could you 
find to act the part of wife in this farce?" 

" HaTe a care, Louisa I" ejcchumed Philip, with 
Bomethinfc of his sister's own temper showing in 
his face. " This lady, as I have told you. is my 
wedded wife, and as such shall be treated by all 
in this house, excepting, of course, my nfother, 
who will, I know, be kind to her for my sake." 

" Yes, Philip, yes, my dfer son, if she is your 
chosen wife, and if she makes you happy, she is 
welcome to my home and to my heart. Daughter, 
come hither ! . 

And laying one hand upon the bright young 
head as Barbara knelt beside her chair, the gra- 
cious old lady kissed her tenderly, and murmured 
a blessing upon her and the son whom she wor- 
shiped raUier than loved. 

^ut at sight of this, Louisa, losing all control 
of herself, burst into angry tears, and rushed from 
the room. » 

" And now, dear mother, shall I leave Barbara 
with YOU, or take her to my own room to rest a 
little Before our friends arrive, for I have not for- 
gotten the assembly of to-night?" said Philip, ca- 
ressing his mother, who began to look wan and 
exhausted. 

" Ring the bell, son, and send for Hannah." 

"Yes, mother.*' 

And in a few moments Hannah, the housekeeper, 
a gaunt New England spinster, stood before her 
old mistress, and curiously rcj^arded her new one. 

" Hannah, this is Mrs. Philip Fearing, my son's 
wife, and after me, the mistress of this house. 
Show her for to-night to the guest-chamber, and 
take her orders for whatever she requires." 

" Yes. madame. Miss Louisa bad arranged 
ihai the ladies should use that chamber for a 
dressing-room ; but I can put lights in the Blue 
Chamber for them, if you please," said Hannah, 
■reflectively. 

"Yes, that will do; and, Hannah, you may 
come after that and help me to my own room. I 
feel a little tired." 

"Let me help you, mother dear!" exclaimed 
Philip, eagerly. " TMs excitement has been tqo 
much for vou. I was to blame, but I felt so vexed 
at Louisa." 

" It is nothing— a little faiatness— I — ^" 

And the handsome old face suddenly lost all its 
color, and lay like a waxen mask upon Philip* s 
shoulder as he raised his mother in his arms, and 
carried her easily up the stairs, followed by Han- 
nah. 

Barbara remained alone, and stood looking for- 
lornly about her, when the door flew open, and 
Miss Fearing swept into the room. 

"You here alone!" exclaimed she. "Whr 
don't you go up to my brother's bedroom, sinc'e 
you belong to him ? Do you know why he mar- 
ried you in such indecent haste? Wait, and I will 
tell you. It was because of a lover's quarrel with 
Ellioor Marchmount, a laify of station and breed- 
ing like his own. and whom be loves at this very 
moment with all his heart and soul. They quar- 
reled, and I tried to reconcile the quarrel, and 
ao crossed my brother's temper; but it would 
have all come straight in the end, if be had not 
allowed himself in his fury to be entrapped into a 



mairiage with you, you miserable interloper ! Yon 
have not been in this bouse half aJi hour, and yon 
have already divided my brother from me for ever, 
and terrified and shocked my poor mother welU 
nigh to her death. Pray, madame, are you con- 
tent?" 

And before Bah could find a word to answer^ 
the angry creature bad rushed away again, leaving 
the forlorn bride to her own renections in the 
great dim-lighted room, upon whose walls threat- 
ening shadows of the firelight roee and fell, mock- 
itlg al this plebeian intruder upon their aristocratio 
seclusion. 

" She shall not move me until I have spoken to 
him, let her say what she will ; he has the right to 
answer for himself, and he shall do it." 

So meditated Bab, stanch in her right of wife 
and her dignity of unspotted womanhood, and 
seating herself, she quietly watted until Hannah 
appeared to conduct her to her chamber, and to 
bring news that madame was better, and Mr. 
Philip sitting with her. 

"He said, ma'am," added the \iousekeeper, 
" that I was to bring tea to you here, and say 
that, in an hour or two, he would come for you 
to CO down to the drawing-room." 

*^Very well, I shall wait for him," replied the 
new mistress, with a dignified composure not so 
far short of that characterizing her predecessor, 
as Qannah herself admitted, and the housekeeper, 
with one lingering, inquiring look, left the room. 

Then the wild, strong nature of the girl, free at 
last from observation, broke loose in all its un- 
tutored fervor, and this bride of an hour wept and 
moaned with a wild desolation in her grier. such 
as neither bride nor wife should ever find pos- 
sible. 

*The tempest, if sharp, was short, and Hannah, 
bringing the tea, half an hour later, found her 
mistress lying upon the bed, her eyes shaded with 
her band, 'but the rest of her face still and peace- 
ful as that of one who sleeps profoundly. 

"Poor lamb! She's got a hard row to hoe 
yet," muttered the housekeeper, gently laying an 
eider quilt over the slight young figure, and then 
stealing gently from the room. 

A sad and bitter smile crept over the lips of the 
" poor lamb," but she neither stirred nor spoke 
for nearly another hour. Then she arose, drank 
a little tea, carefully arranged her hair and dress, 
and stood waiting beside the fire, when Philip 
entered hastily, and carrying a jewel-case in his 
band. 

"See, Barbara," said he; "my mother sends 
you these, our family jewels, and begs you to 
wear them to-night, to please ner." 

"To please her?" repeat^ Bab, coldly eyingr 
the diamonds in their antique but graceful set- 
ting, as Philip held the open case toward her. 

"Yes. why not^" replied he, impatiently ; and 
Bab sufrerea him to clasp the necklace about her 
full, white throat, and the bracelets upon her 
handsome arms, a%d to somewhat awkwanlly 
thrust the jeweled comb into the rich luxuriance 
of her hair. - 

"Upon my word, Bab, they become vou as if 
you had been bom to them ; and after all — ^" 

He broke off with an embarrassed little laugh, 
and Bab took up the word : 

"And, after all, why shall I not do very toler- 
ably for a puppet upon which to hang your trin- 
ket9, and to revenge the slight that Mistress 
Eilinor Marchmount has ofiered to her sweet- 
heart?" 

"You— why, what is this, Barbara? What 
wild words are these? and who has been " 

" Who has betrayed you, do you mean ? It 
was your sister, sir ; and meaning to Wound me 
most cruelly, she hat in reality done me serviof 
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in opening the ejes I had so perreraelj kept 
dosed. Who but a poor blind tool cuuld bare 
imagined that a gentleman like joa would really 
care for a poor rustic maid like me, or would 
think her heart too good to be broken, or her 
womanhood too holy to be insulted, if tne sacri- 
fice of both would help a lorer's vengeance ? Oh, 
it is a fine and noble thing to be * a gentleman of 
birth and position/ as you described yourself, 
fair sir! and yet, so coarse and vulgar are my 
tastes, that methinks I hod rather call the rudest 



plowman who drinks his cider in mv father's 
kitchen a gentleman, than one who would treat a 
woman as yon have treated me." 

She paused, shaken by the passion that lent 
her eyes siich lustre, her lips such scorn, her 
cheeks such color, and her whole bearing such 
majesty, that Philip Fearing looked at her in 
astonished admiration for a moment; then seiz- 
ing her hand, led her toward the door, saying 

aly : 
Come ! just as you are now ; for never did 



only : 
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you, and neTer can 70a, look so bewildeHogly 
beautiful." 

For a moment Bab held back, then yielded to 
the morement vritb even a prouder air than his 
own. 

**It is my rijrht," said she, briefly. "You 
shall confess me as your lawful wife before tbe«e, 
yoar own friends and equals, lest evil tongues 
should dare to say that I neTer arrived at such 
honor." 

Hardly hearing, and never heeding her words, 
Fearing led her swiftly on, down the wide stair- 
case, for the moment deserted, and into the long 
drawing-room, already crowded with guests ; but 
hardly needing these, he made his waj to the 
upper end of the room, where stood his sister, 
tfuking apart with a stately and handsome wo- 
man, dressed in all the sunerb fashion of the 
time, and glittering with jewels. 

As the two approached, Louisa glanced toward 
them, mntterea a few rapid woros in the ear of 



her companion, and both ladies turned and stood 
with haughty eyes fixed upon the interloper, who 
had dared aUow herself to oe made the weapon of 
their chastisement. 

'* Mistress Marchmount, allow me the honor cf 
presenting my wife to your acquaintance^ and 
adding the hope that you will include her in the 
faTor you have so graciously bestowed upon 
myself. Barbara, my love, tljis is Mistress £1- 
linor Marchmount, 01 whom I spoke so largely to 
you." 

The ladr courtesied, profoundly, Barbara 
slightly, ana then the two looked at each other aa 
swordsmen look who stand pledged to a duel it 
P entrance, 

" I am most happy, madame," began the un- 
married combatant, *' in having the opportunity 
of making so fair an addition to the points of 
sympathy common to Mr. Fearing and myself; 
and I will even promise to make you free of^those 
other points with which jom cannot yet be ao- 
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qaainted, ftinoc. a« I nnderetand, you hare had 
but briet space u whicb to study tbem or bim." 

" That matter of svmpathr called love includea, 
I believe, all the rest," replied Bab, casting a sott 
and smiling glance upon her husband. '' bp that, 
with all due acknowledgment for Mistress March- 
mount's kind inientions, I fear that I am better 
fitted for teacher than pupil." 

The color rose beneath the delicate rouge upon 
the lady's cheek, but she answered swiftly : 

"No doubt you think so. fair lady; but the 
commodity called love, in the simple candor of 
rustic parlance, is quite another matter from that 
bandied about in our city circles, and by fine 
gentlemen like Mr. Fearing cast at the feet of 
almost every pretty woman they may encounter." 

"And, perhaps, findinghimself a trifle sickened 
by this corrupted love, and the city dames who 
will accept and wrangle over such a gift, Mr. 
Fearing bethought him to journey into the coun- 
try for a sample of the pure commoditv. But, 
sir," continuea ttie bride, turning toward ner hus- 
band with a quiet dignity that closed for the 
instant even EIIinorMiux:hmount*s practiced lips, 
"we must not allow ourselves to neglect our 
other guests, even under such temptation. Shall 
wejgo on?" 

Fearing replifd by a profound bow, as he agam 
took her nandin his; but as be raised his bend 
and met the scornful eyes of his lost love, a sud- 
den pride and resolution flashed into his own, and 
repaying the look with one strangely bordering 
on contempt he drew his fair young wife closer 
to his side, and passed with her down the crowded 
rooms, introducing her to the friends or ouripus 
acquaintances who pressed forward to solicit the 
favor, and never failing, in every instance, to 
admire the moe, the cugnitv, the sparkling re- 
partee whion Uncle Beirs Bab had learned — 
neaven alone knows where ! 

At last, aa they stood near the great doors lead- 
ing into the hall, Bab's ejes mw suddenly weary 
and suppliant as she raised them to her lord's 
face. 

" I am very tired, sir," said she, simply. " Al- 
low me to go for a moment to my own rooms to 
' rest and to compose myself." 

"As you will, of course, sweetheart; and in 
Tery truth I should think you might be weary, 
for never did 1 see fine lady play her part more 
perfectly." 

" And It is so tiring for one like me to feign a 
character so far from her own as that of * lady !' " 
interposed Barbara, bitterly ; and, snatching her 
band from that of her husband, she fled swiftly 
up the stairs, leaving him, a statue of doubt and 
annoyance, at the foot. 

" Mow is she vexed again, just as I had put her 
in such good humor,'*^ muttered he. and waa 
doubting whether to follow or not, when Louisa 
came hurriedly from tbe drawing-room toward 
him, and half auffrily, half appealingly muttered, 

" Ellinor Marchmount is m, hystencal, I sup- 
pose, and I have brought her by the closets into 
the little breakfast-rooi^, where I most attend 
her. 60 you back, for heaven's sake, and enter- 
tain our guests, who else will all be wondering. 
Where is she— the girl— well, then, your wife, 
since so she b, I suppose !" 

"No one who values my acquaintance had 
better doubt it, or fail to 'honor her," replied 
Philip, sternly, and as his sister ouailed before 
his glance, added, more kindly. " Yes, 1 will go 
and do my best alone, for Barbara U tired and 
gone to her own room for a few moments ; and 
you, poor girl, look as if you should follow her 
example, it is a weary merrymaking, Lou." 

" Weary enough, dear Philip : but I must go 
to Ellinor, and afterward I will see if Barbara 
needs anything.** 



" That* 8 my own good sister— my old comrade 
nd u pho Id er come again.' ' And hastily prer^siof; 
his liiM upon his sister's hand. Fearing turned into 
the arawiDff-room while his sister hastened back 
to the proud sufferer whose stifled emotions had 
at last overcome her. 

Neither of them saw the dark-cloaked fip^re 
who, half an hour later, flitted down the staircase, 
and out at tbe open door ; and when Philip Fear- 
ing went to his bridal- chamber, once, and twice. 
and thrice, and found the door locked, and could 
got no response to his entreaties, ha was too much 
a gentleman to expose what he considered eHher 
a burst of ill-temper or an excess of rustio pru- 
dery upon tbe part of his girl-wife, and so went 
quietlv to bis own room, and to sleep. 

In toe early morning came a ni^senger from the 
hotel where Uncle Ben had remained, bringing a 
dark cloak, and a letter for Mr. Philip FeariDs. 
Hannah, wondering greatly,- tor she had already 
knocked twice at the door of the bridal-chamber 
without response, brought the letter herself to her 
young master's own bedroom, and waited for the 
answer. The letter ran simply thus : 

"Goot-by, Mr. Fearing. Your low-born wife 
will never disgrace you again by her presence 
among tbe fine friends who can, a^ I find, be eren 
more spiteful to a rival than we rustics. My re- 
spects to your lady mother, to whom I am be- 
holden, as also to Hannah — the woman who served 
me. They two, each in her degree, mi^ht teach 
even Miss Louisa Fearing, and her friends, some- 
thing of gentle breeding, and Christian charity. 
" Your obidient wife, (by name) 

"BaBBARA FlJkBINCk 

" P. S. The accompanying cloak I borrowed last 
night from the pegs in tbe ball, and return with 
thanks, as also the key of the bedchamber." 

A wrathftil and a perplexed man waa he who 
read and angrily crumpled and tossed away this 
the first fruit of his married life, and hastily don- 
nins his clothes, he sallied out, and was soon 
making guarded but energetic inouiries of tbe 
landlord of the Brattle Square Hotel, who, waver- 
ing between respect for hit questioner and class- 
sympathy with Uncle Ben and his daughter, told, 
in a tone varying as one sentiment or tbe other 

Eredominated, how the lady— Mistress Fearing^ 
e should sajT — had quietly walked in at the door 
of his house just as he was about to lock it for the 
niffht, had demanded to see her father, already 
asleep in his bed ; and how the two, an hour later, 
had set forth in the landlord's own gig, propos- 
ing to hire horses at the stage-coach stations, and 
to reach home by tbe hour tbe mail-coach was lesT- 
ins Boston. 

"And did neither Mistress Fearing nor her 
father leave note or message for me?" asked the 
irate husband, as the story seemed finished. 

"Why, sir, there was a cloak with a note pinned 
to it — :" ^ 

" Yes, yes, I had that an hour ago. Nothing 
else?" 

" No, sir, unless that Uncle Ben said, if yon 
wanted to sav aught to him, you knew where to 
find him," aemurely replied 'Boniface, watohrng 
for the effect of this semi-defiant message ; but 
Philip Fearing only smiled in the languid and 
scornful fashion most familiar to him, and draw- 
ing a gold doubloon from his waistcoat-pocket, 
he slipped it into tbe landlord's hand, 

" It you can help gossij^iniic over the matter, mj 
friend, I bone that you will," said he, meaningly. 
" It will all be made right, of course, and the iBsa 
you sa^ about it, the better perhaps for you." 

Gutting short " mv friend's" profusion of prom- 
ises, apologies, explanations, Mr. Fearing strolled 
away, took his breakfast down-town, and whea 
at last he returned home, merely mentioned tbaA 
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his Tfife bftd gone upon » Tiait, aod that he was to 
follow her Jater. 

No one q^uestioned this account, and after a 
few days ot expectation, nenro^sness and sus- 
pense on the part of the female members of the 
household, matters settled back much into their 
old routinej^nd as Louisa often remarked to her 
mother, "That horrid story of Phfl's marriage 
seems nothing but a bad dream, after all." 

But poor Madame Fearing's dreams, or waking 
thoughts, were fast hastening to their end. A 
heaTv torpor already lAStening npon her when her 
son Drought home his young wUe, seemed to in- 
crease from that night with strange hipidity, and 
a few weeks later the dear and sweet old lady 
passed gently, as a child falling asleep, into her 
eternal rest. 

This his only tie to home broken at last, Philip 
Fearing threw off all restraint, and although he 
•till nominally liTed beneath the roof now bis own, 
it was the last place where those who sought his 
company were likely to find him, nor were these 
companions of a class calculated to enjoy the so- 
ciety of poor, frigid, doleful Louisa, or toe severe 
decorum of her desolate home. 

At Uncle Ben's Bait, too, matters settled back 
Into their old course, and Barbara, or, as she was 
now always styled, Mrs. Fearing, quietly resumed 
her place at the head of her fathers house, as if 
that one day aod night of strange experience had 
never been, or was with her, aa with ner haughty 
sister-in-law, no more than an ugly dream. 

And so the weeks became months, the months 
Tears, and Barbara Fearing reached her twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

" Will nothing ever happen a^n, nothing but 
this dead level of work aod waiting?" muttered 
she, staring wearily into her little mirror as she 
dressed, and wonderinff that the image there re- 
fiected should still be Fair and young, after such 
wear^ ages as seemed to her to have rolled over 
her life since that day— that day so long ago ! 

Her father's Toioe at the door broke upon her 
reyerie. 

** Hullo, my lass I Staring in your glass at this 
time o' day, and the maids running wild down- 
stairs l" ^ 

'*ril be down directly, father. Oh, father, 
dear, it is my birthday I" 

And in a strange passion of regret and longing, 
and sick impatience at her life, the girl threw her- 
self upon his neck, sobbing wild!y. 

" Your birthday ? WelC so it is, Bab, my dear, 
and what is that to cry att You're none so oki 
yet, and if you were, wh^, your market's made, 
TOO know ; and that reminds me, here's a letter 
Just come by. Reuben Stokes's wagon, and Fm 
most certain if s " 

"Let me have it^ father— and— and— FH be 
down direetl3r. if you will please go first, sir." 

The door of^the Uttle room bad no lock upon it. 
bot Barbara shut it tight, and set her back against 
it, before she even glanced at her letter, with its 
ffreat red seal, dispuying the arms of the Fearing 
family, and its dashing f^dress to— 

** Mrs. Barbara Fearing, at The Bait, Oldham. 
This with dispatch." 

** Yes, from him, no doubt; and this is his seal, 
and 1 hare a right to put it on my letters, too, if I 
but bad it, and should write to— Nay, but it will 
be long ere then, I can promise you, fair sir ; and 
yet— But let us see what he can find to say," 

And carefully cutting the paper around the seal, 
Barbara, at length, unfolded the thick, creamy 
sheet, and read : 

'* Fair wife— for such you owned vourtelf to be, 
even in the moment of deserting and insulting one 
who already was leamittg to Ioyc joo— I with to 



say that your reyeujce haa oome. Sick, even as I 
hope unto death, I lie bere> untended aod forlorn, 
save by servants, who rob and mock at me. 

'* My mother is gone, and my aister has deserted 
this house, saying that it was no longer fit for a 
decent woman's nome. as, indeed, 1 think was 
true : Mistress ElUnor Marchmount sent word by 
her flunky, the last time I called at her door, that 
she was not at home, or likely to be, even while she 
sat atanng out of window at me; and in troth, 
Barbara, toe world has deserted me, and I am 
most miserable — most forlorn. 

'* 1 would like to see you once more, sweet- 
heart, before I die, you whom I have treated so ill, 
and yet, have come nearer to loving, I believe, 
than any woman since my mother. 

" I do not say more of*^ what I am feeling, for, 
in faith, I can hardly myself believe that anything 
good, or likely to find grace in your sight, oould 
come from a poor sinner like myself. And yet, 
dame, 1 may still boast me of one thing, for I am 
still, four very husband, 

** Philip Fiaring." 

This letter Barbara read and re-read, folded it, 

S laced it in her bosom, and went swiftly down 
le stairs to the portico where Uncle Ben stood 
waiting. 

'* Father, vou love me, and it is my bhrthdaj*, 
and yon wilf not thwart me to-day, of all days in 
the year r' 

"Well, lass, what is itt He has whistled, and 
thou'rt ail of a ouiver to be gone, eh ?" 

'* Father, my husband is sick, unto death it may 
be, and he is all alone, and sends for me. Will 
you send me forth with your blessing, and your 
consent?" 

** With or without them, tbou'lt go, then?" 

" I most go, father, I must. Dear father, help 
me, and love me, for my dead mother's sake." 

** There, there, lass, have thv wav ; and never 
doubt, howe'er it turns out, that ihj old father 
loves thee, and that a home is ready for thee here, 
though they should turn thee out again there 
below." 

That same night, Philip Fearing, tossing upon 
his fevered and disordered pillows, felt a cool 
hand laid upon his brow, and heard a low voice 
saying: 

** He does not know me at all, Hannah." 

"No, mi^am; he knows nobody these three 
days." 

** And that's a lie for von, Hannah," broke in 
the sick man. "For I Know my wife, and Fm 
glad to see her. Go, tell Miss LouMa that she 
IS here ; and when Mistress Marchmount comes 
to the psrty to-night, say that your lady is not at 
home— not at home, sweetheart, and she sitting at 
the window, and staring out at me, with her bold 
black eyes ; not like yours, Bab— not Hke your 
pretty eves. Give me a kiss, wife." 

And lightly pressing her fresh Hps upon his 
burning brow, Barbara Fearing shudderea in re* 
membering that this was her bridal caress. 

After tins came weeks and months of illness, 
and painful convalescence, until, in the gloaming 
of an Autumn evening, the invalid, resting upon 
his sofa, said, dreami^ : 

" I am well now, Barbara. Let us go abroad." 

Silence for a moment, and then the answer : 

** Yes, yon are quite strong now, Philip. You 
do not need a nurse, or even a traveling-com- 
panion." 

"No; but I need you, Bab. What are you 
talking of, chUdf 

** Did you hear that Ellinor Marchmount called 
to-day. and asked after you? She has been 
here almost every day, and to-day she lefl this 
note for you." 

" A note 1 Give it me, Bab." 

He rose from his sofa as he stoke. ssffsrlT 
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opened and read tbe KUIe note, tben. wKh a grim 
araile. laid it upon tbe fire, and watcned it biro. 

** Forgive her I" muttered he. *' Faith, i haTO 
forgotten what she ever did to offend or to please 
me. Eilinor Marchmoant! The name aonnds 
Btranee and far away, and if it mores me at all, it 
is with weariness and disgnst. Barbara! wliel 
mj safety and mj oomfort and mj life ! oome to 
me. daruog 1" 

^nt, OTen with his arms about her, and his 
kisses on her month, she conld not quite jield her 
pointy and murmured, rebelliously : 

** But I had resolyed to go home next week." 

''HomOj mj darling! Tour home is in mj 
arms and in my heart, and you shall never leave 
it Agun/ 

''Unless you turn me out again," whispered 
Bab. 

There was love and mutual understanding at 
length. 

Down the Shaft. 

Ths old Alleghany and Bottsford Mine bad 
proved a failure ; no^ however, until some eighl- 
een or twenty thousand dollars were expended 
on it. Kow the deserted shaft three hundred feet 
deep, and a lon^ tunnel in Bottsford Mountain, 
were tbe only visible signs of what had been done. 

Newman Higbom, while orossing this ver^ 
mountain, straved away from the rest of his 
party, wanderea in tbe 'direction of tbe deserted 
shaft, and before he discovered it was too late, 
he had tripped, and fallen into the terrible pit. 
His walkinff-stick catching here and there against 
tbe jaggea sides, helped lessen the speed; bat 
down, down, down he went, and struck the bot- 
tom, bruised, but alive. 

While smarting with pain, a feeling of thank- 
fulness came over bim for the preservation of his 
life. After all, thought be, there is do good in it 
down three hundred feet in the earth. He had 
only been saved to die of starvation. Alas ! bis 
thoughts were gloomy enough. 

AlTthrough tbe long night he tried to confect- 
ure some possible way to get out, but nothing 

S)od could be thought of. He must simply stay 
ere, and die. 

Tbe next morning, after devouring a baker* s 
loaf, which, fortunately, he had in his pocket, he 
waited. His room was only a few feet across, 
and all tbe curioaities there he soon examined, 
as well as he ooold by the taint light of a few 
matches. 

Higbom was not one to be discouraged under 
ordinary circumstances, but now the terrible situ- 
ation that be was in was flradually making a 
strong impression on him. Tne more he thought 
about it, toe more it unmanned him. 

He was getting thirsty; no water was in the 
place — not even the drops that so frequently 
trickle down the sides of just such places. 

The day wore on. Nisbt came. Weak and 
hungry, he laid down, and fell into a deep sleep. 
He dreamed about the '* Woolen Stocking'' over 
and over again. 

It was an old story that he had read very 
many times in childhood, about the workman in 
Enffiand who was left alone on the top of a 
bign chimney, alter the scaff^olding had been 
taken down ; and he unraveled his stockin^^, and 
let the tiny thread to the ground, by which he 
was able to pull up a strong string, and by that a 
small rope, and finally a rope strong enough for 
bim to slide down on ; so the story went, and so 
went his dream« 

He awoke. Why should he have such a dream f 
He had known that story by heart so long. He 
wasn't on the top of a chimney ; down deep in the 



earth was quite a different thing. While be 
musing over this curious story and dream, a s^raJ- 
low fluttered down the shaft, and dropped at bis 
side. The poor bird was frigfatenea, but not 
dead. 

Suddenly a thought possessed Newman Rig- 
bom, and he put ibe swallow under bis bat. 
Eaeer, weak, a ray of hope. He tore off bis sboes 
and stockings, which be carefully unraveled, 
making a circular pile of the threads which would 
not snarl. 

He worked eagerly yet patiently/ until botb 
stockings formed one long thread. This be care- 
ftilly— how very carerullvT— tied to the bird's tail- 
feathers, and put the Bird under the hat once 
more ; then, talking his pencil, he wrote on a bit 
of paper, by the light of matcnes : 

" I am starving at the bottom of the shaft on 
Bottsford Mountam. 1 pray you send help. 

"AEWMAK HlQBOBir." 

Then, folding it up, and tying it carefully on 
the other eud of the string, he set the bird at lib- 
erty. It fluttered about bis head for a moment^ 
and then went slowly up. 

Now a faint, glad hope stole into his heart; it 
grew stronger as the bird still ascended. Yes — 
noble little swallow I— the string was growing less 
every moment. Perhaps a life hung by that 
thread. The bird disappeared out of the moutb 
above. 

How many chances, after all, had he? He 
shuddered when he tboaght how slight they were. 
Should the bird so to the rif ht or to the left after 
reaching open aur, how easily, by the friction on 
the shaft's outer edge, would the thread be worn 
off: 

Little birdie found, after getting out, that it 
was harder to fly one side, and so sailed high up 
into tbe air. 

Higbom could now see it again, the sun shin- 
ing brightly on its wings ; he knew it must be far 
above tbe surface. The note had gone up ; five, 
ten, it must have gone flfteen minutes already, 
and so his foriom hope must now be in mid-air. 

The party of three, with which Higbom started, 
had missed bim some time, and now were giyine 
anxious search. They bad passed and repaaeed 
the old ahaft, and it bad not occurred to them that 
he might have fallen in there. They had looked 
down into it once, out of mere curiosity, but saw 
only blackness below. 

As they were discussing what should be done 
next, one said : 

" What is that by you, Fitts t" 

"Where?" 

'* There, not three feet on your right; a string, 
yam, or something. Why, it layaa long way oi» 
the bushes." 

'*PbU ity" said Sam Higbora, Newman's bro- 
ther. 

Fitts pulled it, and a bird fluttered about twe 
rods away. 

"Why, the poor bird is tied to that string; I 
wonder what inhuman rascal could have been 
of such a thing ?" 
Vs a swaUow," said Fitts. 
I wonder where if s tied ?" said Sam, 

« Perhaps [it's somebody's favorite bird," said 
Fitts. 

** Favorite or no favorite, Pm going to give the 
poor thing its liberty ;" and he cut the stnng. 

Birdie knew not what that meant, and in a mo- 
ment was up among the clouds. tSam followed 
the string, and suddenly called to Fitts : 

** Come here, Fitts; here is a note on the end of 
this string." 

Ha tore it open, and read alovd : 



e-iVg.; 
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" I am stairinff at the bottom of the shaft on 
Bottsford MoniituD. I pray joa, aend help. 

*• NaWMAH HlQBOBN." 

''Good heaTMiB, Fittal Down in that hole-- 
alire 1 Not tvrentj jrarda from here. It can't be, 
yet be says so." 

Both ruahed lor the ahalt 

• **••• 

The bird had gone up the shaft an hour ago. 
Newman waa annonsly waiting ; he had watched 
the month of the shaft abore, until, wearr, he had 
laid down, resting one cheek on his hand. 

He had not been in that position lonff, when he 
waa suddenlr surtled by some little chips of wood 
falling about him, and at the same time he heurd 
Toioea echoing down tiie shaft. 

He looked up, and could see two persons look- 
ins down. 

Oh, how he shouted! A few more anxions 
moments, and a biHet dropped at his side. He 
lighted a match, and read : 

'' We are here, and will bring help as soon as 
possible. Sam Hiobobn and Fins." 

He shouted "Hurrah I" back, which was only a 
roarinff, incoherent noise when it reached the open 
air. This was hope indeed, although three hun- 
dred feet aboTC him. 

The peculiar atmosphere he had to breathe was 
telling strongly on him ; his strensth was not the 
same as yesterday, and his bruised condition was 
not calculated to make him contented with his 
lot 

But his new hope seemed to help him in every 
war. 

A long hour passed— two, three. Nieht came. 
Four, iiTe, six, seven hours. Something was 
coming down. He could see the light of a lantern 
at the top. Thump, thump, thump, and a rope, a 
stout rope, hit his nead. 

Oh, how eagerly- he seized it, and bow carefully 
he made a knottea loop, and how easily be slipped 
into it 1 Then he gave it a rigorous shaking, and 
shouted : 

"PuUr 

Up, up, up, slowly, hopefully— up, surely, higher 
— ^now it stopped, and went down a few feet. His 
heart came up into his mouth. Up again, slowly. 
He sees the stars above him — higher, almost-^a 
moment more, and he is on the broad earth again, 
saved, weak, but alive. 

Newman Higbom owes his life to one little bird, 
and it was gone. 



Terence M'Oliitcliy's 
Podding. 

A CHRISTMAS STORT. 

FiOTiOH I by my sowl, it^s no fiction Pm about 
telling you, although I don't rightly know what 
ve mane by fiction I If mine's a notion, it was 
boiled, for the haro of my story was a pudding, 
with all the right principles of a good Christian m 
the making up of it. 

First, do ye know Grab Hall! Ifs the big 
house that belongs to Terence McOlutchy, £8q. — 
who comes of a very ould, ancient family— wid a 
grand ooat-of-arros over the front door, like the 
sign of the shebeen-house, only not a bit is 
there any *'good entertainment for man and 
horse" at Gm Hall. 

It's mighty ould was Terence, and if it wasn't 
that he wore a thick waistcoat, he'd have had no- 
thing to button bis coat over, for the only thing 

* nk 



be stulfed waa his purse, keeping himself as lani 
~i a stocking widout any leg in It. 
His hous^e^per, Mn. Bmdj McCabe, was the 



went wim nun lor nis coia-neaneaness aD( 
nesSj and he had to take a lesson tirom a pi 
Oh, It's a fact, as you'll see as I get on ? 
tale ; and nothing but the truth will I sp 



very model of him for thinness. Her sole amuse- 
ment was to drive a half-starved drudge of a 
maid-servant about the mansion, for fear she 
should enjoy her miserable food. 

The poor deluded squire, by bis avarice, seemed 
to think that he was saving for the next world. 
He certainly never gave any thinsr away but advice, 
and that on the doorstep, for be^d not the slight- 
est idea of the hospitality that is the greatest pride 
in the poorest peasant of Ireland, so bad luck 
went with him for his cold-heartedness and 8tingi- 

puddiog! 
with my 
ipake, for 
I'd quarrel with my tongus if it told even the 
least bit of a lie, for the sake of putting the 
blarney upon you^ 

it was at the holy Christmas time that Sduire 
Terence got his lesson, and no mistake ; ana his 
stingy housekeeper got a blast, that took all the 
nerves out of her for many a day. 

Well, then, the Christmas came as It always 
does, with a great hullabaloo and rejoicing to 
some people, and an awkward grind to other poor 
wretches, whose only smell of Christmas is attain- 
able tbrouffh the kitchen chimneys of their luck- 
ier, or, peraiq>s, more provident neighbors. 

The squire's pudding was getting on galore. 
There was plenty of everythine to make a nighly 
respectable pudaing ; sorrow a less, and good rea- 
son, too, for the hampers came, close upon each 
other, to the rich squire, from many a poor ten- 
ant, who wanted it more at home, but daren't for- 
get to send it, with the best wishes of the season, 
which in most cases meant quite the reverse. So 
the pudding was a thumper; for they— that is, 
the squire and Biddy— meant to stop their sto- 
machs with it for some time, as it was a ** gift 
pudding." 

As to sending slices for the opinions of the 
neighbors, they laughed at such an idea, as a 
wasteful bit ot nonsensical complimentary fudge 
— and you'll see what came of it. 

The pudding was made, and, wid its cloth suit, 
and a double tie on its top, took the three, house- 
keeper, maid, and master, to put it in the copper. 

Toe poor servant's mouth watered as she kept 
up the fire, and listened to the bubbling of the 
water, which seemed to hold a muttered conversa- 
tion with the rich, big puddinjo; ; and she thought, 
only she couldn't swear it— being a pious girl, ana 
not free to swear — that she heard another sound 
like a person spealdng wid plums in his mouth. 
But she was between sleeping and waking, so 
what she thought between wniles couldn't be taken 
in evidence. 

As the day began to peep into the great wash- 
house, where the copper was kickinff up a deuce 
of a row, as if the pudding was beenmmg to lie 
rather heavv on its stomach, the half-starved giri 

fave hersen a sort of shuddering shake, to pull 
erself together; then she crammed in more 
sticks, so as to keep up the blaze until she went 
into the kitchen and got the kettle boiling for the 
master and Biddy McCabe. 

The breakfast was soon got over, as the tea 
wasn't strong, and the toast did not require much 
perseverance to get through ; so the pudding be- 
mg the great event of the mean, miserable houae, 
the three, like the witches over the caldron in 
Macbeth, stood by the bubbling, hissine copper. 

Biddy MoCabe handled her big fork of office 
wid a tlouritfh and a chuckle, for the steam sent 
forth an appetizing smell. Off went the lid, and 
flat on her nack ^U Biddv, wid a scream and a 
skirl that was frightful to bear I 

The master was stooping to pick her up, when 
he stopped with astonbhment and terror, for be 
saw 

The ffiri soon ioined with a whole score of little 
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screams, for she bad not the streogth for a thomp- 
inc scream, for she saw 

The pudding risiog in the midst of clouds of 
steam ! but not the size at all of the pudding un« 
boiled. It was so big and round, that it looked 
like the cupola of Kirrich Chapel. 

As the cloth was wet, you could distinctly see 
eres, nose and mouth through its thinness ; and. 
oh I the horrid Toioe that made itself heard out of 
that pudding's head! Faith, they were words 
more fit for a parson than a mere pudding. 

" Squire MoClutchy," says the paddinff, ''lis- 
ten, for as YOU were the making or me, I m per- 
mitted to giTe you one chance of sanng ypurself 
from a better place than this; for if, after what I 
say and do, you don't take beed, you're a lost 
man; and the same fate is ready for that old 
scheming skinflint that lies at your feet on the 
small ot her back. Christmas puddings, you 
omadhaun, were always intended to bring a oless- 
ing on the bouse where they were made, and not 
an indigestion ; and when I step out of this, I will 
show you the right thing to do with the blessings 
that heaven has particularly favored you with, all 
of which you shut down in the remorseless trap 
of your covetousness, never giving them a chance 
of flying to the houses of the poor and aged, and 
cheering the darkness ' with their white wings.' 
Take heed, Clutcby. for in vour blindness you 
think that you are adding to the sum toul of vour 
gold ; but you are, unconsciously, putting down 
to the last account all your evil deeds, and want 
of the common feelings of humanity. 

"And you, Biddy Cabe," continued the pud- 
ding — "you. woman only in name, with a with- 
ered heart, like the kernel of a last year's nut — 
stand up, and hear me draw a full-length portrait 
of your ugliness. * You're honest,' you d say; 
but a pest on such honesty, for it's only like the 
rogue who wouldn't steal the eggs out of the nest 
because be hoped they'd come to chickens; and, 
night and morning, you have a side- wish that the 
master was with hu ancestors, and you were look- 
ing over his savings 1 Fie I you'd be a fit heir to 
the McClutchy, and an unmentionable gentleman 
would grin over you when he saw you take his 
bait so easily, and wouldn't he shut down the 
trap! Oh, iif I weren't a pudding, I'd laugh 1 
Ah| your master little thinks how ^ou watch with 
dehght the wrinkles that cobweb bis faQ& like the 
lines in a diary marking ofi" his life I Bah! I'm 
sick an' shocked at the pair of you ! Get out of 
my way, or I'll scald youl^ 

Without more ado, he put two plum-pudding 
hands on the edge of the copper, and raised him- 
self to the brink, popped over two legs of a rea- 
sonable shape, aca then stopped for a momeat, 
for the hot water to run off of him and the steam 
to blow off; when be untied the cloth from about 
biro, and showed a face that bad a grin upon it of 
a most provoking nature. 

" Now get ou4 of the waj, you spalpeens,'* said 
he, " for I'm g»ing to take a walk round the vil- 
lage, where every one has a knife and fork, but 
sorrow a pudding to out with it* I'm at their 
service as long as there is a bit of me left, and I 
won't forget to leave your compliments with the 
slices." 

Biddy McOabe stepped back with horror, and 
plumped into a round tub containing the soap- 
suds of yesterday's wash. The servant clutched 
at her master in sheer distraction, and knocked 
his bit of a wig under the copper-hole, to its com- 
plete annihilation. But heeuless of these mis- 
haps, the pudding stalked on upon its errand of 
charity. 

In the bright moonlight, tripping over the 
snow, came the pudding— at least, a very thin 
slice of it : and it popped in, although the door 



was but ajar. It brought comfort to the i 
ble hearts of McCtutcbJ and Biddy, sayinz : 

"Tou should have heard the good wishes »d4 
blessings that have been pourea upon yoa this 
day : they mvst have kept St. Peter quite bnsr 
in putting them on the file ; and mighty puzzled 
he must nave been, for be bad never beara ^oor 
names before, so don't forget to keep straight, 
now I've shown you the way. Don't atmT in 
your charity: scatter your gold wiMi love end 
kindneas, ana you'U never be a coin the poorer. 
It will all be returned to you a thouaandfold, in a 
form that requires no Iooks and keys. Yoa have 
little time left to do it in, but the will and the 
wish will aid you, and be received as if you'd a 
hundred years to do it in, Dor didn't the good 
priest say, ' It'ft iiever too late to mend ' V 



JL Mother's Stratagem. 

Ih June, 18—, the ship Wanderer left the set- 
tlement of Monrovia, coast of Liberia, having on 
board, among her passengers, bound home to the 
United Stat^ Mr. Bentoe, a young missiooery, 
and his beautiful wife Helen, with their child— e 
Uttle girl, three years old. 

For two weeks the vessel encountered s suooes- 
sion of headwinds and violent squalls, which, 
driving her toward land, at length compelled ber 
captain to anchor in a small bey on the coast ef 
Morocco. 

It was a beautiful spoL but a few hundreds of 
yrdB.ttom one of the half-detaohed peeks of the 
Atlas Mountains. 

Ghtzing inland, the passengers beheld a wealth 
of verdure, with tall trees and climbing plants, 
and flowers of variegated hue, many of tne latter 
ascending to the very tops of the rocky hills, and 
bangiuff down in long, graceful festoons over the 
valleys Detween. 

In the afternoon, the gale having abated, the 
captain lowered a boat to make soundings in the 
bay. 

^' I would so like to take little Clara ashore," 
said Helen to ber husband. ** You know she has 
been teasing us all day long for some of those 
pretty flowers." 

** Very well ; if the captain wUl Uke the trouble 
to put us ashore, we will go." said Benton. 

The captain having readily given his consent, 
the two passeng^ers were soon landed on tbe 
beach. 

'* Don't go too far awsfy sir," said the skipper^ 
as he shoved 08" again. 

But little Clara, breaking from her parents, now 
ran up one of tbe lofty rooky elevations, the sidee 
of which were covered with shrubbery of the meet 
attractive colors. 

'* Wait for mey George," soid Helen to her hus- 
band, " and I will bring her back." 

The height the child was ascending not being 
very steep, she had proceeded about a hundred 
yards ere her mother overtook her. The naked 
arms and shoulders of the little one were by this 
time scratched in several places, from contact 
with the briers. Mrs. Benton, therefore, dipping 
her handkerchief in a sprhig trickling down a 
rock, was about applying it to the bleeding parts, 
when she was suddenly startled by a roar, deep 
and prolonged, like rumbling thunder, apparently 
emerging rrom the very heart of the mountain, 
and shaking it to its centre ! 

Terrified, she turned^ to behold an awful spee- 
tacle— tbe huge, bristling head and round, glar- 
ing eyes of that most dr(Mkdfdl of wild beasts — an 
African lion/ 

First the bead, and tfa^n the supple, tawny bodj, 
appeared from the shrubbery, the tail whisking 
furiously to and fro, themaue standing on end. tbe 
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fiery tongue and sharp fanffs visible, as a second 
roar came booming from tbe carernous throat. 

** My Gk)d 1 my God 1" was all the poor Ifidy 
eenld g&sp, as, with a mother's instinct, she 
snatch^ the cmld to hor breast. 

Mr. Benton now saw her danger, fle was un- 
armed, but be -shouted td the men in the boat, 
who, tatuinr, also perceiTOd Helen's daneer. 

To ffain the Bbi|KB side, to call for ana obtain 
loaded muskets, was, with the captain, the work 
of a tew minutes^ Then he directed ' the boat 
ashore. A crackling report was beard as one of 
the weapons was discharged, and, with a terrible 
roar, the lion turned, slightly wounded, looking 
toward the seamen. 

Only for a moment, however; the nezty away 
he went in pursuit of Mrs. Benion, who, with the 
speed of desperation, her child clasped Ughtly in 
her arms, was fleeing up the height. 

On she ran, the lion, though wounded, gaining 
fast. Now and then she would turn to behold 
that hideous head witbia a few yards of her, the 
eyes now resembling great white circles, with 
lambent points of flione in the centre, while the 
dosed teeth and wrinkled nostrils betokened thai 
it scented the blood from the scratches the little 
one bad received, and which had roused to the 
utmost the hungry desires of the savage beast. 

Gasping, panting, wild with terror and anxiety, 
the fugitive hurried along, scarcely bearing^ar 
below, the shouts of the pursuing aeamen. Thep 
could not help her— they were not near enough. 
The victims would be torn to pieces and devoured 
long ere they could attack the Hon. 

This, Mrs. B6n ton comprehended. She saw no 
way of escape— her only nelp was in God. 

Watchinir the two figures, as he sped on at the 
head of tiae seamen the missionary almost 
screamed in his great agony, expecting every mo- 
ment to see his wife and child fall a prey to the 
monster. The lion now beins in a line with the 
fugitive, the muskets were us^ess in the hands of 
the sailors, who would not fire at the beast, irom 
fear of hitting Mrs. Benton. 

The strength of the latter, in spite of all her 
efibrts. was evidently giving way. Her limbs 
trembled under her— she swayed from side to 
side— her gasping sobs could be beard even by 
the sailors. 

The savage pursuer now gained with fearful 
rapidity. 

*' Great heaven !" screamed Mr. Benton, strik- 
ing his forehead with his hand, '* can nothing be 
done?" 

" Fire !" shouted the missionary. ** I give you 
leave. There is no other alternative.'' 

"True," answered the captain, as pale as 
death ; *' it must be either ths Hon or the hiUet,^* 

He gave his orders; the men took aim, and 
fired. But neither the beast nor the lady was 
harmed. In their fear lest they should hit the 
latter, the marksmen bad aimed too high. 

On went pursuer and pursued, the lion now 
not more than two yards behind his intended 
victims. 

Mrs. Benton saw ahead a clump of slender 
trees, evidently growine from a cleft in the rock. 
A wild hope animated her, and gave renewed 
strength to her faltering limbs. By getting 
behind the trees, and dodging, might she not con- 
trive to elude the animal until the party from 
below should arrive? 

The cluster of trees was now the coveted goal, 
and she strained every nerve to reach it. But 
when she was within ten feet of it, she met with a 
fearful disappoidtment— a deep^ yawning eh(um^ 
right in her path, between her and the trees, and 
which had hitherto been hidden from her signtby 
high bushes fringing the edge. 

The chasm was too wide to leap over. She 



turned, and stood at bay— her back to the ^yss» 
her face toward the lion. 

There seemed no hoj^e now. Death was before 
and behind her, hemming her in on both sides. 

The lion paused as she turned toward him. He 
uttered a growl of triumph, and qrouched tor the 
fatal spring. 

The lady strained her child closer to her breast. 
To descend the dark depths of the chasm was 
preferable to being torn by that savage monster. 

There was no time to lose. In another mo- 
ment the tawny body must come swooping down 
upon her. 

But now a quick, wild thought— a mother's in- 
spiration—flashed through her mind. 

Under the armpits she clasped the child with 
eaeh hand, and raised it high dbove her heady so 
that the bleeding scratches on its white flesh were 
fully exposed to the lion*s view. 

'ihtX debt roused to the full the uncontrollable 
desires of the savage breast. 

With a smothered roar, he shot up from the 
ro^k, his huge form cleaving the air with one tre- 
mendous bound for the chiM. 

That was what Mrs. Benton had waited for. By 
elevating her child, she had compelled the lion to 
take a lofty leap, and now, with her Kttle one, she 
quickly sank flat on the rook, thus eluding the 
monster, which, ntterinjg one long, wild, terrible 
roar, was carried headforemost^ out of sight for 
evermore, into the frightful depths of the ehasm. 

Nearly senseless from the fatigue and excite- 
ment she had' undergone, Mrs. Benton was soon 
after conveyed to the ship by her rejoicing friends, 
who next day left far behind them' the place oi 
that exciting scene of a mother's peril and timely 
stratagem. 



She Jackass Babbit. 

If the Irishman who is reported to have ex- 
claimed, in coming across a jackass for the first 
time, *'Be jabers ! the great great grandfather of 
all, the rabbits I" had but encountered one of our 
American jackass-rabbits, be would have beheld 
an animal surpassing io length of ear even the 
ancestor to whom his rabbits were accredited. 

The jackass-rabbit's ears are, in fact, much 
longer than hia head. Flapping among the stunted 
vegetation of tlie plains, as their owner covers 
the country with a series of prodigious bounds, 
these ears might be, and, in tact, often are, mis- 
taken for a bird in fiigbt, skimming along near 
the surface of the ground. 

When frigbteneo, however, the Texas hare, as 
it is sometimes called, lays the ears close back, 
brings its body into the form of a semicircle, and 
clears the flora of its habitat with flying leaps that 
bear it in safety from the wolf, or even from the 
swifter hawk. 

Its swiftness, which is unparalleled among 
hares, is its only means of safety, as it seeks no 
other hiding-place or protection than a little 
scratch in the earth, or the shade afl'orded by a 
sage-bush. 

The contrast of color about the head and tail is 
very decided when runnins from you, the posi- 
tion in which it is usually seen. The general 
color of the back is a light brownish yellow. The 
sides of the rump, the tibial region dl around, 
and the outer surtaces of the forelegs, light ash v 
or bluish gray, finely and faintly marked with 
paralleled lines of black. The tail is white be- 
ueath and black above ; tbe nape and base of the 
ears are black ; abdomen beneath, pure white. 

In some localities, during the Winter, the coarse 
and stinking creosote-plant constitutes its only 
food. Its ability to sustain itself upon such a 
diet is evidence of its hardihood, and proves it 
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able to exist where anj other uiimtl of the kiod 
would perish. 

Althougti bj no means a delicate morsel, its 
flesh being hard and dry, highlj and not verj 
pleasantly flayored, it is often eaten, and has 
probably not seldom kept travelers alive when no 
other food was to be had. It brings forth two or 
three yonog at a birth. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) gives a 
graphic acconnt of this animal in ''fioushmg It." 
We cannot do better than transcribe bis numerous 
and eharacterisiic description : 

'* As the sun was going down/' he says, ** we 
saw the first specimen of an animal, known fami- 
liarly over two thousand miles of mountain and 
desert— from Kansas clear to the Pacific Ocean— 
as the " jaokaas-rabbit." He is well named. He 
is just like any other rabbit, except that be is 
from one-third to twice as laige, has longer legs 
in proportion to his size, and has the most pre- 
posterous ears ^bat 6ver were mounted on any 
creature bid a jaekass. 

*VWhen he is sitting auiet, thinkins about his 
sins, or is absent-mindea, or unappreoensiTe of 
danger^ bis majestic ears project above him con- 

Sicuously ; but the breaking of a twig will scare 
n nearly to death, and then he tiUs his ears 
back gently, and starts for home. All you can 
see then for the next mi o ate is his lons^ form 
stretched out straight, and 'streaking it 'through 
the law sage-bushes, bead erect, eyes right, and 



ears just canted to the rear, bnt showing yen 
where the animal is» just the same as'if he carried 
a jib. 

*'Now and then he makes a marrelons spring 
with his long hindleg» high over thestontod sage- 
bushes, and scores a leap that would make & horse 
envious. Presently he comes down to & long 
graceful ' lope,' and sbortiv he mysteriouslT dis- 
apoears. He has crouched behinSl a aage-bosb. 
and will sit there, and listen and tremble nntil 
you get within six feet of him, when bo irill get 
under way again. 

*' But one must shoot at the creatare once, if be 
wishes to see him throw his heart into his heolsL 
aod do the best he knows bow. He is fHgbtened 



clear through now, and be lays bis long 
down on bis baok, straightens himself out liks a 
yardstick every s])riDg he makes, and scatters 
miles behind him with an easy indifference that is 
enchanting.' 

" Our party made this specimen ' hump bioaaeU^' 
as the conductor said. The secretary started him 
with a shot from the Colt» I commenced spitting 
at him with my weapon, and all at the same in- 
stant old 'Allen's' whole broadside let go with 
a rattUng crash, and it b not putting it too stFong 
to say that the rabbit was frantic. He dropped 
his ears, set up his tail, and left for San Francisco 
at a speed which can only be described as a flash 
and a Tanieh. Long after he was out of sight, we 
could hear him whix." 
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ALL ABOUT A VENTILATOR. 
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ALL ABOUT A TEKTILATOR. — " * I SAT, WORTH/ BBOAK CHARLBT, BBAMIKO ALL OTBR WITH DBLIQHT, 

* hbrb's thb bbst jokb or THB srason/ '' 



AU about a Ventilator. 

Ip walls have ears, so hare hotel-doors— great 
wide, flapping ears, which possess a treasooable 
faoultj for receiving information never intended 
for them, and which have probably been the nn- 
conscions causes of worlds of misery. But their 
receptive talents have occasionallj served a good 
panose, and tbey did this in m j case. 

We were all stopping at the Overlook— »ister 
Winnie and her husband, John Worth, Gharlej 
Montague. Carrie Sinclair, and myself. The flrst- 
mentionea couple were on their 'bridal tour, and 
the last four were traveling accompaniments, 



who, having "assisted" at the wedding, were 
invited to enjoj the tour. 

Charley Montague was my affianced husband, 
and report said that John Woitfi would soon stand 
the same relation to Carrie Si^alr. 

John was a splnidid fellow^ but very distant 
and reserved, excepting on raie occasion^, when 
some individual, specially favored, managed to 
draw him out ; toen he would delisot everybody 
with his UQ^xpeoted conversational powers. 

Some way he and I had never agreed. I was 
one of the wild kind, seldom silent, liking fun 
and frolic, and taking no pains to hide my prefer- 
ences. I used to fancy that he frowned down oo 
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mj ways—that be oonsidered me more an undU- 
ciplioed child thaa an intelHgent, educated wo- 
man, and resented his imaginarj soperioritj with 
spirit. 

Carrie was jast his kind, staid and demure, 
with deep wells of enjoyment and appreciation, 
which were all the more Taluable from the diffi- 
eulty one had in bringing them to light. Every- 
body said that would be ** a si>lendid match/' sne 
and John were so exactly suited to each other, 
and, for tlie same reason, the same thing was pro- 
phesied of Charley and me. For he was another of 
your barum'Soarum kind, always ready for a 
romp, and stoutly refusing to be shockea at my 
most <mtri adventures. We always got on de- 
hffhtfully together; he seconded me and I upheld 
him, and I really believed, when I promised to 
become his wife,' that be was the one man of the 
universe for whom I was exactly suited. 

Well, some way, after starting out on this touri 
this impression began to be weakened. I liked 
Charley just as welfas ever, and he liked me just 
as well— no ditlerence there ; but, for all that, soroe- 
f ttiins was wrong that we both felt. And then my 
disuke lor John Worth changed into an odd sort 
of awe, which set me trembling and blushing 
whenever I was in his presence, and caused me a 
deal of angry anxiety. 

Then 1 used to take preternatural pains to snnb 
. and shock the poor fellow, and bis placid ignor- 
ing of these only served to make me angper than 
ever. 

Carrie was my room-mate. Calm and placid as 
she invariably was, she sometimes exasperated 
me beyond all endurance. But one night, after 1 
had wakened suddenly to find her shaking the 
bed with passionate and half-suppressed sobs, 
this exasperation melted down into compassion, 
and 1 vaguely felt that my restless, unco m pre- 
bended misery was small in comparison to the 
woe which could so move this self-contained 
woman. 

Charley and John had their room directly oppo- 
site ours. Upon this fact hinges my story. 

Well, for days ours had been a comically 
dubious quartet. (Sister Minnie and her spouse 
were altogether too much absorbed in themselves 
to pay much attention to us poor hangers-on.) 
Charley and 1 had made unsuccessful attempts in 
the sensational line. He had tried to get up some 
** Antics and Horribles," and I bad manufactured 
a ghost : but they were spiritless eflbrts, and were 
receivea with such utter inditlerence as to utterly 
discourage our weak ambition. John and Carrie, 
about that time, lived more in themselves than 
ever before— which jvas needless. 

''They don't seem to have much to say to each 
other," said Charley, anxiously, one night, after 
we had all been unusually glum. ** It don't seem 
to me they can be engaged. What do you think, 
Kate?" 

"No, indeed !" said I, impetuously, never once 
stopping to think why my negative should be so 
eager, nor why I should be so glad to be able to 
reply in that way ; ** I'm sure they're not." 

it seemed funny to me that Charley should look 
relieved at my answer ; but I was too much en- 
gaged with myself just then to pay much atten- 
tion to him, so I went on, furiousl^r (talking about 
that ** at)air" always made me furious) : 

" I wish I ne'cd never see that John Worth 
again so long as I live I" 

Charley sighed— my sentiments on the John 
Worth question were too well known to cause 
him much surprise. 

All that evening I devoted mvself to worrring 
John 'Worth. 1 sang drinking-songs, talked 
slang, laughed londly. and waltsed vigoronsly— 
all to no purpose! He ventured no reproof or 
comiaent, and was as gloomily indiflferent as pos- 



sible. Carrie and Chariey looked on in placid 
Hstonishment, at least it would have been placid 
if Charley could have managed to do away with a 
bard-set expression round his mouth, which 
wasn't common there, and if Carrie hadnH looked 
as if she would burst out crying every moment. 
Altogether, it was a very unsatisfactory evening:, 
and 1 for one was glaa when it was over, and 
Carrie and I had retired to our room for the ni^bt. 

" Well, Carrie," said I, as she commenced un- 
buttoning her No. 2 boots, in serene unconscioos- 
ness of my survey, **whv don't you hare a good 
cry, and done with it? You'll feel ever so much 
better." 

''What do you mean?" and the poor child 
flushed so painfully, that 1 almost wished I had 
kept my knowledge of her mental conditioa to 
myseli; but I bad involved myself beyond all 
escape, and so went on, coolly : 

" I mean what I say. Tour heart is ohock-fuU 
of tears, and you won't have anv relief till thej 
tind vent. Heaven knows I don^t wish to force 
your confidence ; but. maybe, Carrie, if you were 
to tell me your trouble, I oould help you." 

" 1 have nothing to tell," she answered, with a 
deeper flush than before, and I, enraged with 
myself for asking that which she had failed to 
proder, said, sullenly. " Verjr well," and went in 
silence to the work 6t disrobing. 

We crept into bed without a word. Soon 
Charley and John came up-stairs. We heard 
them bustling about their room, and finally John 
spoke up suddenly, with that piercing tenseness 
of voice which indicates strong emotion : 

"Charley, I'm going to leave thia. place to- 
morrow." 

Charley whistled— that was bis way of showing 
astonishment; an aggravating way it was, too — 
then repeated : 

" Qoing to leave this place— phew I" then, after 
an* exasperating pause, " Why, I thought yon 
liked it here." 

"So I do"— tersely; '«but I'm going, never- 
theless." 

Charley whistled again — I could have choked 
him t — then asked, in a cavernous whisper that 
was quite as distinct as his ordinary voice : 

"Say, she hasn't given you the mitten, has 
she?" 

" I presume you are speaking of Hiss Binolair," 
Mr. Worth answered. "No, she has not given 
me the mitten, nor have I the remotest idea of 
giving her an opportunity of doing se." 

I drew a long sigh of relief— it may have been 
imagination, but i thought Charley did the saoLie 
thing— and he went on : 

" Everybody imagines that Carrie and I were 
'made for each other,' because we happen to 
have the same kind of natures. Now, I contend 
the very reverse.. We are good fnends, and 
always shall be, but she could no more' be bappj 
with me as her husband than I could be bappj 
with her as my wife. I shotdd as soon think of 
marrying my sister." 

"But won't she feel bad?" asked that goose 
Charley, at which query Carrie, who had D«^a 
lying still as any mouse, started up impatiently. 

I would have given worids to see her face jusi 
then, but it was too dark for anything of the 
kind : yet, I was the next to starts for he continued, 
in a dolorous way : 

" I should as soon think of giving up hearen I" 

Carrie was sitting bolt upright, and I, in mj 
eager astonishment, sat bolt upright also. The 
situation was getting exciting. 

"What do you mean?" And John Worth's 
voice had a tone of angry scorn, which I onlj 
half understood. " You, with the love of such a 
woman as Kate Meredith, talking in this way of 
another. I confesa 1 can't nnderatand it." 
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**8iieh a itxnnan m £aU MeMdithr-~l re- 
peated the words mecbaDioaUy. Wbj, I bad 
imagined be thought me more of a monkey or 
wildcat than woman ; but my attention was dia- 
tracted from this moat astoniahiog sentence by 
Charley, who answered^ in a half-confused, halt- 
apologetic way: 

*'\VeII, I suppose it's the same way between 
Kate and me that it is between you and Carrie— 
we're too muc|i alike; although I don't suppose 
1 could conrince the poor child of the fact,'' 

This was too much I I leaped out of bed with 
a frantic desire to vindicate my loTC-lom reputa- 
tation, and then stood still to hear John's in- 
ereduious — 

"You don't love her?" 

*' "Why, yes, I do, too " was the eager reply. 
'^"But I love her just about as you do Came — 
; like a sister, you know. The truth is. Worth, 
Fm a miserable man 1" 

" This, then, is the state of things " — and 
* John's voice grew tenser : '* you love Carrie, and 
are going to marry Kate/' 

"Why, yes," fidmitted his companion, reluct- 
antly. '" Kate ain't one of the kind that loves 
lightly. I believe it would break her heart if I 
were to cast her off ; and, anyway, Carrie 
couldn't love me. I ain't one of her kind." 

Here Carrie gave a little deprecating gasp, 
which opened my eyes to the state of her aflec- 
tJons ; but the revelation affected me less, because 
of my indignation at the picture of myself so 
pleasantly held up to view. John continued : 

" Well, it seems to be a hopeless mix. I would 
advise you, if I could do so disinterestedly ; but 
I can't Kate Meredith is dearer to me than any 
woman on the face of the earth ; but she dislikes 
me cordially." 

" Yes, so she does," put in that stupid Charley, 
consolingly. "I wish she didn't. 1 was talking 
to her About it no longer ago than this evening ; 
but if vou were an idiot or a blackamoor, you 
couldn't stand a worse chance." 

"I suppose so," said John. 

Evidently the conversation had gone far enough 
for him, for, after a moment, he said, " Good- 
night," and there was silence ; for Charley, goose 
as ne was, knew how to take a hint. 

** Did you ever see such a fool in all your life?" 
1 asked, indignantly, of my room-mate. 

She was crimson, and evidently believed in 
Charley's version of the state of my afi'ections. 
I could see that by the pity spread out all over 
her sweet faoe. 

" If he hadn't been an idiot," I continued, in- 
furiated beyond measure at the sympathy so 
needlessly proffered, " he could have seen that I 
wanted to get rid of him weeks ago. You can't 
understand it; but you are perfectly welcome to 
him. I don't see bow you can love such a JMCk- 
anapes, though." 

" What are you going to do about it, Kate t" 

" Do about xtf I shall tell Charley Montague 
to-morrow that we heard this conversation, and 
that I don't wantanything more to do with him !" 

" Vou won't say anything about me, dear?" 

"No. 1 won't!"— with decision. "It would 
please him altogether too much. He can find out 
tor himself." 

Morning came, and we aU met at the breakfast- 
table. 

" John 's ^oing away in the noon stage," said 
Charley, during an awkward pause. 

I tittered, and every body looked up in surprise: 
then 1 tittered agaio. Down went Carrie's cop of 
coffee with a crash— over went the contents on to 
her dress. She muttered something inaudible, 
thankful, 1 verily believe, for the awkwardness 
which gave her an excuse for getting away. 

Breslfast was but a form, and at its conclusion 



I took Charley out on the piazza, and com- 
menced : 

" Mr. Montague, when you and your friend de- 
sire to exchange confidences concerning your 
trials and tribulations, I should advise you to do 
so in lower tones than those used last nisht, and 
also to see that the ventilators over your doors axe 
well closed." 

" What do yon mean ?" he stammered. 

"Just what 1 say!" I answered, pitilessly. 
" Carrie and 1 are glad to discover, for the first 
time, just how we stand in your peculiar aflec- 
tions; but I must confess to thinking that it 
would have been manlier in you to have come to 
me first with yonr tale of woe. However, it 
doesn't much matter. I am too glad to know the 
true state of the case, to care much in what man- 
ner the knowledge comes." 

'^ You are P* and Charley's look of amazement 
enli^toned me as to the full force of my words. 

"Oh, no, I dou't mean that exactly," I stam- 
mered, floundering about in pitiable confni>ion« 
" I mean that I'm glad about you and Carrie." 

" W hy, does she " and here he stopped short ; 

but the eager anxiety on his face was too much 
for my revengeful resolves. 

*' yes. the dots/" 1 answered, recklessly, seeing 
John Worth out by the door, and desirous of 
getting my compnnion out of the way before he 
remembered my imprudent admission of a mo- 
ment before; out Charley was makiog up for 
past slowness. 

"Worth! Worth!" be hallooed, at the top of 
his voice. 

"Charley Montague, if you say one word of 
thifl to him, I'll never speak to you again," I mut- 
tered, in an agony of embarrassment. 

His only reply was a provoking laugh, and just 
then John walked up. 

" 1 sav, Worth,"^ began Charley, beaming all 
over wit*h delight, " here's the best joke of the 
season— No, you don't!" as I attempted to ^o, 
holding me close around the waist, thus preventing 
a retreat. " Those girls heard all our interesting 
confessions last night, and if Kate here is to be de- 
pended on, are very well satisfied that we should 
arrange matters to suit ourselves ;" and with that 
the fellow marched off, and I was left alone to 
explain as I best could. 

Well, that 1 succeeded is more owing to bis 
quickness of comprehension than to my explana- 
tory genius. 

Carrie says the same thing of Charley; but all 
of us, to this day, cherish a tender regard for 
those much-abused articles, hotel- ventilators. 



Who Won? 



Mas, Eaton laid down the newspaper with a 
very troubled expression on her tnin, delicate 
face. After remaining a few minutes in deep and 
evidently painful thought, she rose and went to 
a table, where she sat down and wrote a short 
letter: then she picked up the newspaper, cut an 
item from it, and inclosed it in the letter, which 
she directed to "Malcolm Eaton, Chicago, IIU" 

The item referred to contained the announce- 
ment that the late Jacob Earl, supposed to be so 
wealthy, died scarcely solvent. 

Mrs. Eaton was a widow of about fifty yesrs of 
age, with a lady-like and somewhat aristocratic 
air, and generally a pleasing expression ; but now 
lier face had a hard, determined look. She went 
to the window and peered out It was a cold, 
oheeriess day, disagreeable even for a November 
day in Boston. 

iSbe shrugged her shoulden m she saw the wind 
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whirlinff great elouda of dnst down the street; 
but w'lui the air of one who has determined to 
perform a disagreeable dutj, she pnt on her bon- 
net and shawl, and went oot. 

HaTing first dropped her letter in ft street-box, 
she proceeded down Beacon Street, until she ar- 
rired at the elegant residence of the late Jacob 
Earl. Her heart eaTe a great throb as she looked 
up at the beautiful brown-stone ftront, and thought 
how fondlj she had expected to hare her only son 
Malcolm return from tne West, marry the heiress, 
Luc7 Earl, and live there, near her, his mother, 
on the phncelj income of his wife. 

Thej were to have been married the coming 
Winter, but now all was changed, and Mrs. Eaton 
was resolred that the marriage should not and 
must not take place. She had not jet had one 
feelinff of sympathy for the orphan girl she had 
oome to see, for her heart had travel^ no further 
than her own ofi'spring. She rang the bell, and 
found Miss Earl at home. 

Miss Earl was scarcely twenty. Her face was 
beautiful, faioth in feature and expression; her 
hair dark brown, soft and glossy ; ner eyes deep 
blue, with long dark lashes, and full ot expres- 
sion ; her mouth one of the loveliest cTer made, 
and her nose straight and delicate. 

Her mother died when Lucy was an infant, and 
her father followed juKt a week aso. The old 
story of life and riches failing togeiner was his ; 
he had speculated largely and lost, and the shock 
was so sudden as to bring on neart disecue^ as 
everything is called which produces sudden death. 

Mrs. Eaton found Lucy dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and looking pale and careworn, but appar- 
ently pleased to see her. Mrs. Eaton kissea ner, 
as usual, and made some formal inquiries after 
her health. 

Lucy had just been reading a long, tender letter 
from Malcolm, offering his love and sympathy as 
her consolation for the death of her fatner, and 
regretting that he could not leave to attend the 
funeral, but saying he would come for her, and 
take her away with him soon. So Lucy was glad 
to see Mrs. Eaton, and, for the moment, almost 
forgot her poverty and bereavement. 

" I have just received a letter from Malcolm," 
said Lncy. 

"Inde'ed! He is well, I hope. Did he write 
anything new ?" 

" Nothing new, and he is verv well." 

For once in her life Mrs. ifaton was at a loss 
how to be^n. 

'< AiSictions never come singly," she finally 
ventured, after an awkward pause of a few 
seconds. 

Lncy had never known anything but wealth ; 
so she answered as she firmly 'believed : 

" Tes ; but the loss of weaUh Is so little in com- 
parison with the loss of a parent, that I have 
hardly thought of that yet." 

** It will be very harii foryou — very hard, in- 
deed," said Mrs. Eaton. *'Tou will feel it more 
and more; it cannot be otherwise. HoweTer 
much your friends may Iotc and respect you, yon 
will notice a difierence in some of them ; for such 
is the inevitable way of the world I" 

" Such friends might as well go as stay. I do 
not care for such love as that," said Lucy, while 
a fine color glowed on her cheek. 

** It is not that your fHends will Ioto yon the 
less," said Mrs. featon. ''Doubtless there are 
thousands in the difierent walks of life who would 
love each other, were they on the same social 
plane ; but the simple fact of this difference in 
their positions places for ever an impassable bar- 
rier between them." 

Lucy did not reply. She could not help per- 
ceiving the drift of Mrs. Eaton's remarks, and 
only filt a strange, heavy ache in her heart and 



bewildered brain. This was the beginning of her 
experience with the world. 

Mrs. Eaton determined, now that she bsd 
opened the subject, to make clean work of it. 

"Ton will not feel like being married this 
Winter now, so soon after ^rour father's death f" 

"Nol" replied Lucy, quite decidedly | though 
half an hour before she had thought senously of 
it, and had had her vision of a quiet wedding, 
and of how very kind Malcolm and his mother 
would be to her. ' 

*' Malcolm may urge it upon you, but I am glad 
yon see the folly of such a course yourself." 

She looked at Lucy, watching the effect of bar 
cruel words, and was satisfied with the result. 

The poor girl, so suddenly bereft of parent and 
fortune, now felt that her loverj too, might van- 
ish ; but she was too high-spinted to have re- 
course to tears (except when alone) from any 
such cause as this. If his mother had not come, 
she would have written Malcolm, that, orphan and 
penniless, she bad nothing but bis love to rely on, 
in which she felt herself nch ; but now, these few 
words of his mother seemed to open her eyes to 
the possibility of her son's being like her; and as 
Mrs. Eaton lo<^ed at her, Lucy seemed, with a 
painful, far-away look, to be reading the future. 
She was doing so, as at that moment it rose be- 
fore her ; she saw herself alone and friendless in 
a cold, hard world. Would every one proTe like 
Mrs. Eaton? Would her sent She could not 
believe it, though expressions of admiration for 
wealth and grandeur, which she had heard Mal- 
colm make, rushed upon her mind. 

" I am sorrr to have pained you," continued 
Mrs. Eaton. ^* I had learned to love yoxx as an 
own child, and hoped to ctiU you so tbia Winter. 
Kow, it seems that it must be postponed in- 
definitely." 

** I can wait." said Lucy ; and to have seen her 
then, one would not have doubted her power to 
wait, like Evangeline, when her heart wae truat- 
inglv given. 

^'"iBut long engagements are so tedious. Mal- 
colm ought to release you. I shall tell him he ia 
very selns<b if he does not." 

Lucy turned her clear eyes full upon Mra. 
Eaton, and the woman saw that she was under- 
stood. 

•* Do not fear, Mrs. Eaton. I will offer rour 
son his release, and if he accepts it, I shall thank 
heaven for makins me poor, to rid me of being 
bound tt a selfish husband." 

Lucy rose as she said this, and had ncTer looked 
more majestically beautifuL 

Mrs. Eaton admired her spirit. She had vrished 
to rouse this feeling in her, and felt that she had 
gained her point. 

** It is wholly for your good ** she began ; but 

with those fine eyes fixed upon her so proudly, 
she could not go on. 

She rose to go, oflerins Lucy to aid her in any 
way in her power, to which Lucy returned a sim- 
ple, •* Thank you." 

When she had gone, Lucy rushed up-stairs and 
locked herself in her room ; her heart had been 
aching for several days, but this was different 
from anything she had before felt. 

She sat down before the fire^ which burned 
brightly in the open grate, and, for want of a Iot- 
ing hand to clasp, her two hands nerroualy 
clutched each other. She had appeared brave and 
spirited to Mrs. Eaton, and she still felt sure of 
this one thing— if her poverty made any difference 
in Malcolm's feelings toward her, he was not wor- 
thy of her love, and she would not marry him. 

But was Malcolm like his mother ? God forbid ! 
She could not would not believe it. She had 

S remised to otler him his release, and she must 
o so. Eyen if be should not accept it, oould she 
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narry bim, knowins, as the did, bis mother's 
feeliogs on the subject? She would not marry 
him noWf at anr rate. What should she do then ? 
Support herself somehow : and, with this heroio 
resolation in her heart, her lips tiofatlj compressed, 
and her eyes burning, she took her little writing- 
desk in her Up, and wroto the letter which most 
be written at once : 

"BosTOK, I^ov. 28th, 1869. 

'' Dbab Malcolm— I baye just written yon of 
dear father's death, and now I have to tell yon 
that I am almost penniless. 

** I know tbst It was as a wealthy yomig lady 
thai yoo expected to marry me. If the change in 
my cireomstances alters yonr feelings or Tour 
plans for the future, you know I would not nold 
yoo to any past promise for an instant 

** Yonr letter to-day was Tory kind and cheer- 
ing. Many thanks for it Aserer, Luct." 

She directed, stamped and sealed this l«tter« 
then rang her boll for her maid, and sent her oot 
to mail it ; then she locked the door of her room, 
threw herself on the bed, snd, with spirit broken 
and courage gone, gave way to an agony of tears. 

Qod be thanked for the fountain of tears ; its 
waters, burning and salt as they are, soothe and 
refresh many a weary heart 



OBAPTUI n. 

Etbet one liked Malcohn Eaton at first sight 
If he were not perfect no one who saw him only 
In society wonld oyer haye found it out. 

His bur was light and cnrling, bia complexion 
fresh, his eyes bright, and his teeth of dasxling 
whiteness ; 'he was rather thick-eel^ but straight 
and aboye medium height; his disposition was 
agreeable, and be appreciated folly all the good 
^ngs of this life. 

His impulses were kind; but he had seldom 
been crossed in any wish In his life— people gaye 
in to him instinoayely, eyen against their better 
judffment^ because he eyidently had no idea of 
the& doinff otherwise. 

The ladies admired him, and he enjoyed their 
admiration— he had been accustomed to it from 
hb infancy : his mother took all her heart from 
erery one else, and laid it at his feet, and he ac- 
cepted it as a matter of coarse. He knew his 
mother was a lady, and was always kind and 
respectful toward her. • 

When he entered into business in Ohicago, a 
year before, he had just become engased to Lnoy 
£arl ; but he thought it best not to make it known 
in that city. 

Perhaps he did not giye himself any reason for 
this, but it wonld eyidently injure somewhat his 
popularity with the ladies, and he intended to go 
into society, and e^jo^ himself. 

He had always admired Lucy Earl ; he thought 
her the finest girl he bad oyer seen— no one else 
had snch style, such manners. He wished some 
of her ideas of right and wrong were not quite so 
puritanical; but when they were married, he 
would tell her better. He wanted to marry her. He 
said he loyed her, and be belieyed it 

Donbtless he had thought of the splendid for- 
tune of her father, and had neyer objected to it, 
to say the least 

Jost now he was quite polite to a Miss Willey, 
a black-eyed belle of Chicago. Uie daughter of^a 
deceased millionaire ; seyeral nnndred tbonsands 
belonged to her exdnsiyely. 

What wonder that the young man raifed about 
hert Beauty is most popular in a gilt frame, 
whateyer may be said of it unadorned. Doubt- 
less the heiress thought it yery strange tiiat Eaton 
did not make a deuaration, and doubtless, too, 
she Uked him all the better for not hastening to 



the pointy as so many of her followers had done. 
Malcolm had not called on her since he beard of 
Mr. Karl's death. 

Eaton's partner's name was George Hamilton. 
He was about thirty years of age, and had the air 
a man who has known a great deal of what it is to 
struggle with the world, and he had earned the 
expression. He was yenr thoughtful and stu- 
dious, and doubtless would haye much preferred 
aprofessional life to business, but that the cares 
ofa mother and inyalid sister preyented his wait- 
ing until he could make such a calling profitable. 
Hamilton generally looked sad, and eyen stern ; 
but his face was one of those dark ones which 
light npbeantifuUy. 

Mrs. baton's letter arriyed in due season ; her 
son receiyed it at his office, and after reading it 
hastily, took his hat and went to his boardmg- 
honse to reflect upon it alone. 

The letter was yery brief; it read : 

<<Mt Diab Sok— Tou will soe by the inclosed 
item that Lucy is now almost penniless. Don't 
be rash and Quixotic. I know and yon know 
that yon neyer can be happy unless wealthy. In 
haste. Tour loving Mothib." 

That eyening; Hamilton and Eaton were sitting 
togeUier in their parlor, which they occupied to- 
gether. Eaton seemed more cast down tnan his 
partner had eyer seen him before. 

Hamilton had been gazing some time at a pho- 
tograph in an album. 

^* Say. Eaton," said he, " why don't you tell 
me who the original of this is ? It is the foyeliest 
face I eyer saw." 

Eaton made no reply, but looked sullenly into 
the fire. He was thinking of his mother's letter, 
and was in no enylable Irame of mind. 

Finding Eaton not disposed to answer his ques- 
tion concerning the picture, nor so pleased as 
usual to haye him praise it, Hamilton shut up the 
album, and began walking back and forth across 
the room. Suddenly he stopped. 

'* Oh, Eaton— I came near forgetting it— here's 
another letter^ which came after you left the office. 
I hope this will cheer you up^ a uttle." 

Eaton took the letter; it was Lucy*s. He 
opened and read it 

if it had not been for his mother's, he would 
haye answered it at once, rebuking her for her 
suspicions, and telling her she ought to haye 
known him better. Kow he coold only wonder 
that she knew him so well. 

What should he do ? It would be croel to desert 
Lucy — ^he would not do it What would people 
say in Boston, who knew about it ? They would 
say he was a detestable coward, and say the truth, 
too. 

Suppose he should marry her! He couldn't 
aflbra that now. It took all he could spare from 
his business to support himself alone. Could he 
be happy, liying m an humble way with Lucy? 
Could he giye up all the pleasures he now en- 
ioyedt He heayed a deep sigh as he questioned 
himself thus, and dared not answer, eyen men- 
Ully. 

He seemed to be tormented with a shower of 
letters that night, for just then another note was 
brought him — only a note of thanks from Miss 
WiUey. the black-eyed heiress, for a beautiful and 
costly bouquet be had sent her. 

He glanced at the note, blushed, and threw it 
in the fire. He could not. for once in his life, 

Snt himself in a li^ht whicn was fiattering, eytn 
> bis own mental yision. 

He lighted a cigan and pufl*ed away at that a 
while, but eyen smoking could not soothe him. 
There was something of importance which mutt 
be decided. He neyer was in quite such a strait 
before. 
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Eaton well knew what the cbivalrons thing to 
do would be, and he said to himself that if it were 
only a tbin^ of a cnooth or a year be should not 
hesitate; but when one's whole lifetime depended 
upon it, be uiust be more careful. 

Wasn't it true, as his mother had said, that he 
couldn't live up to the rch of a poor and devoted 
husband, should he undertake to do so? Would 
he not be miserable and discontented, and render 
Lucy more uubappy than if he released her? 
(He had got far enough to change des^t to re- 
leaee,) He took his cigar out of his mouth and 
groaned. 

He met Hamilton's sympathetic glance fixed 
upon him, and felt that it would be a relief to 
speak. 

** Hamilton,'* be began, ''you asked me whose 
picture that is in my album. It is of a young 
lady to whom I have been engaged for nearly two 
years." 

Hamilton started, and just a faint tinge of color 
rose to bis pale face. 

Perhaps he had been indulging in some romantic 
notions of his own concerning the pictore— there 
is no knowing. The best and wisest of ua have 
the privilege of building yeri^ absurd and romantic 
air-castles, and use the privileffe, too, however 
ashamed we should be to own it ; but he answered, 
quite calmly : 

** You ought to be a very happy man." 

" Perhaps 1 ottght^ but I am very far from it 
iust now. I've never told you of the engagement, 
not because I was not willing that you should 
know it. but I did not want \X generally known. 
1 thought oeople would be liable to ask yon, and 
if you saia you did not know, that would settle 
the thing in their minds." 

** Several persons have asked me," said Hamil- 
ton, quietly. 

*• And what did you say f" 

" That vou probably were not," 

Eaton felt a little rebuked. 

'* To be sure, I have visited other young ladies, 
but I have been very careful not to say or do 
anything to eompromise myself in the least, 
and have always tried to be* impartial in my at- 
tentions." 

Hamilton made no reply. He had never shown 

Particular a(ien:ion to any young lady except 
is sister, so, oi course, he was no judge in such 
matters. 

** I was intending to be married this Winter," 
Eaton continued ;; *'but lost week Mr. Earl died, 
and, instead of being worth bis hundreds of thou- 
sands, as was supposed, he had lost everythinci;. 
I've just heard or his ruin (which was probabFy 
the cause of his death), and Lucy is now without 
a cent in the world." 

Eaton paused &eain. waiting for his partner to 
speak; but, as toe latter continued silent, he 
added: 

** It is hard to tell what to do." 

**It is hard for Miss Eari to be left without 
lather or fortune," said Hamilton. 

" So it is," said Eaton, who had not taken this 
view of the question before. '*lf I were a rich 
man, I would urge her to a quiet marriage at once; 
but, as it is, I can't afford it." 

'' You could not aflord it without some sacri- 
fices." 

** Yes, but think of asking a girl, who has always 
had an abundance, to share some poor hovel with 
me— ugh I" 

*• Don't you think she would be willing to live 
in a plain way with you? If not, she is not like 
her picture." 

"She would be an angel under any circum- 
stances, 1 know; but I could Dot make her 
happy. I fear. I should have to give up every- 
thing but business to supply the little home." 



" So yon would ; but what will ehe do if you 
don't marry her?" 

"I don't know — live with some friend, prob- 
ably." 

** Has she any near relative?" 

*'No, notone." 

*' Do you want me to tell you what I should 
do ?" said Hamilton, warmly. 

** Yes," said Eaton, rather feebly, for he knew 
pretty well what it would be. 

'* I should marry her as soon as she would b«Te 
me, and protect her to the best of my power.'' 

"Keally, I didn't know you had so conch 
cbiralry about you," said Eaton. *' I'yt seareelj- 
seen you speak to a lady since we're been in 
Chicago." 

'* I have « mother and sister," said Hamilton ; 
and the tenderness with which he pronounoed their 
names showed that they bad a son and brother in 
whom they could tru&l 

" I have a mother, too. who will break her heart 
if I marry a poor girl," said Eaton. Hamilton 
made no reply. He would say nothing to a man 
against bis mother, no matter how much she 
might deserve it Eaton went on : " If 1 were to 
folfow my own inclination, I should do as you 
say. By Jove, she's a irirl worth having without 
a cent I There were pVent j of rich fellows after 
her '» 

''And will be again," said Hamilton, trying to 
touch Eaton's honor through his jealousy. 

Eaton frowned. i 

*' Yes, but I've heard her say. many a time, that 
she never would sell herself. She is very roman- 
tic about these things," said Eaton, musingly, 
evidently thinking when he had been pleased and 
flattered by these eentimenti of hers. 

Hamilton looked at ,him. He couldn't under- 
stand how he could hesitate for a moment, and 
his friend began to fall in his estimation. Eaton 
seemed 4etermined to relieve his mind. 

" Lucy writes herself, oflering to release me," 
said he. *'What answer do yon suppose she 
expects?" 

Hamilton was determined to be merciless. 
Eaton made no answer, but looked sullen. He 
evidently could get no sanction to his mother's 
polic jr from bis partner. He knew the letter must 
be written to Lucy at once. The more be thought, 
the more firmly be resolved that he wouldn't 
write anything unkind. 

He took hb pencil and note*book, and seribbled 
note after note, and tore each one up, until he 
fioally decided on the following : 

"Chicago, Dee, Ist, 1869. 
"Dbarsst Luct^I can't tell you how rouch^ 

{rour note pained me. Vou write 'offering to re- 
ease me; but, my dear, what would become of 
you? It is my place to protect you now. Were 
1 able to give you such a nome as you have always 
been accustomed to, I would urge a speedy mar- 
riage ; but have you not some friend with whom 
you can stay for the present, until I am prospered 
enough to come for you? Try to keep up good 
courage, and write soon and often. Yours only, 

•'Malcolm.'' 

This satisfied his conscience better than any of 
the previous ones, and it gave him time, too. 1*060 
he wrote to his moiher : 

"Chicago, i>*J. lit, 1869. 
" Dbar Motbik— This is a bad business, but 
it would be what I call a mighty mean thing to 
desert a girl who hasjust lost parent and fortaoe. 
She has written oUennjg to release me, but I don't 
intend to accept anything more than an exteo- 
aion. In haste, your son, Malcolm." 

Eaton took a long breath when he had finished 
these letters, and put on his overcoat to so ont 
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and mail them. He soon returned, and bj the 
expresaion of his face, Hamilton felt almost sure 
ihat bii better nature nad triumphed. 



OHAPTSB lU. 

Thi two notes arrived in Boiton. Lncj opened 
hers with trembliofi; bands. It did not more than 
half satistj her. She was romantlo by nature, 
and something more sentimentallj tender would 
have pleased oer better. Malcolm meant to be 
kind, and to do right ; of this she was sure, but 
whj couldn't he be loTcr-like eooosh to ask her 
to share bis humble home, if humble it must bet 
fle must know that she would do it wiUinglj. 
and he was doing well in business ; she had heard 
her father saj so only a few dars before his death. 
He had said ii, too, uie remembered now, as if it 
were a great relief to him. Doubtless he most 
hsTC been thinking of her welfare. 

"Hadn't she some friend whom she could lire 
with V* Tes, she had. as many kind, sympathetic 
notes bore witness; but she would not live on 
charity, no matter how willingly giren. 

She would do something to support herself. 
She was competent to teach French or music, and 
felt sure she could find some place. What would 
Malcolm say ? He would disapproye, she knew, 
but she could not lielp that. And so Lucy thought 
on, until the conclusion was almost forced upon 
her that the dear love of her youth must be giyen 
up. Tes, muH b€y and she would submit. 

She never could marry a man who would wed 
her from motives of duty. Unless he felt that 
she did him a favor to accept him, no man should 
be her husband. It was hard, but ever since 
Mrs. Eaton's visit she had been preparing herself 
for this result, and she would not waver now. 

She suddenly tbousbt of a favorite teacher of 
hers, whom she lovea and respected, and she de- 
termined to go to her. So she put on her cloak 
and hat, ana went to Miss Kneeland's boarding- 
place. 

Miss Kneeland was a teacher of young ladies, 
and one who loved and understood them. Lucy 
found her at home and alone. Miss Kneeland 
greeted Lucy very tenderly, gently removed her 
hat and cloak, and drew her to the sofa, where 
she sat down beside her, and put her arm lovingly 
around her. 

Lncj could have borne coldness bravely, but 
this kindness broke ber down completely. She 
leaned her head on Miss Kneeland' s shoulder, 
and wept like a child. Miss Kneeland soothed 
ber like a mother, only saving : 

" My poor, dear child, I'm so glad you came to 
me. Always come when you are in trouble, 
dear." ^ 

Finally, Lucy wiped her eyes, raised her head, 
and sat up, with her little band in Miss Knee- 
land's. 

" I came," said she, ** to ask you if rou could 
belp me find something to do. You Know my 
father and money are both gone for ever." 

Miss Kneeland thought of her lover, but had 
too much delicacy to speak of him. Moreover, 
she believed in work. She had healed her own 
irounded heart by work in days gone by, and she 
was glad to have Lucy think of it now. 

** Would you hke to teach ?" 

" If I could," said Lucy. 

'* I had a letter resterdav from a friend of mine 
who has a young fadies' school in Hlinois, and she 
wants me to find a young lady for her who can 
teach French. Now, you have been at school in 
Paris, and know enough of the language. I will 

F've ^u some lessons as to how to teach it, and 
think you will do nicely." 
" In what part of Illinois did yon say ?" asked 
Incy, 



"At Willow Springs, forty miles from Chi- 
cago." 

** Forty miles I'* repeated Lucy, looking as if 
her thoughts were more than that distance away. 

" That^s not very tar," said Miss Kneeland. 

'*It's near enough— too near; and now, dear 
Miss Kneeland, please don't write your friend 
anything about my having a friend *at Chicago, 
for tbat^ all over with, or will be, soon." 

Lucy's lip quivered a little as she said this. 

Miss Kneeland pressed her hand and said : 

" You'll excuse me now, I know, if I say that 
Fm very happy to hear it, and, believe me, dear, 
the time will come when you'll see God's hand in 
all your bitter trials." 

Lucy left soon after, feeling somewhat com- 
forted. She was young and courageous, and lelt 
that she was doing her duty. The more she 
thought of Malcolm^s letter, the more certain she 
felt that, if he ahould marry her, it would be from 
duty, much more than from inclination. If be 
should prove to her that ahe was mistaken, she 
would take him back, oh, how gladly I but she had 
no faith that he would. Then, too, she thought of 
his mother, and if she had hesitated before, this 
would have decided her. So she went home calm 
and heroic, and again wrote to Malcolm : 

" BosTOK, Dee, Itt, 1M9. 

" Mr DiAK Malcolm— For the last time I begin 
my letter in this way to you. Don't think that I 
am ofl'ended at any lack of warmth in your last 
letter (for I am not), but I cannot heip seeing 
that, in waiting as you did, you were obeying 
your contcienctj not your lieari. 

*' If I am uDjust in this opinion, may God for- 
give me ; but I know the disappointment it would 
be to your mother, if not to yourself, for you to 
marry me as I am, so I have made up my mind 
fully that the past mttd be as though it never bad 
been. 

" I have made arrangements for my future, and 
shall be well provided for. I'm suj^ you will 
think, upon refiection, that I have decided this 
matter rightly. I shall not expect any answer to 
this letter. You may return my letters, and I 
will send you yours. May God prosper you I I 
am, and always shall be, your true friend. 

" LccT Eabl." 

Lucy did not stop to read her letter over, but 
folded, sealed, and directed it. Then she dropped 
on her knees by her bedside, and prayed as she 
had never prayed before. 

Whether in this sacrifice she bad done her duty 
or not, she herself felt that she had, and that con- 
science of hers was given her for a guide.^ 

Lucy rose from prayer, refreshed in spirit, and 
no longer with any 'doubt or hesitation in her 
heart. 

She put on her things, took her letter, and, as 
she was alone, Vas inconsistent enough to kiss 
the name she bad written for the last time. Then 
she went out on the street, mailed her letter, and 
walked on and on, thinking deeply, and scarcely 
noticing where ahe was going. 

She thought of Mrs. Eaton, and the impulse 
suddenly seized her to tell that lady what she had 
done. 

" It is what she wanted— all she wsnted," said 
Lucy to herself, a little bitterly, and then she 
checked herself^ and tried to excuse Mrs. Eaton's 
conduct as being natural in ber over-fondness for 
her son. *' It will make her feel better," she 
thought, " and I will go and tell her." 

^be soon reached Mrs. Eaton's house, and was 
shown in. 

Mrs. Eaton tried to greet her cordially, but she 
hsd received Malcolm's letter, and was angry 
with Lucy because he had not renounced her. 

Lucy's cheek was flushed, and her ejes unna- . 
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tarallf bright. She wasted do words, but made 
known her errand at onoe. 

" I came in to tell you/' said she, 'Mbat, upon 
farther reflection, I feel sure that my engagement 
with your son had better be broken off. I have 
heard from him : he is still willing to marry me, 
but I do not think it best. I knew you were feel> 
ing anxious about it, and wanted to tell you that 
your anxiety is no longer necessary;" and Lucy 
turned to go. 

Mrs. Eaton's countenance had an expression of 
mingled pleasure and shame. 

"My dear Lucy," said she, "you have acted 
nobly. If we were sufficiently wealthy ourselves 
lor my son to atlord to marry one without pro- 
perty, God knows bow gladly I would welcome 
you as a daughter. You must forgive me if I 
wounded you toe other day, and let me be a friend 
to you still." 

Lucy gave her band as a reply, and left the 
house. 

Night was approaching, so she hastened home — 
to that beautiful home which must so soon be 
given up for ever. 

Her sleep that night was very sweet and re- 
freshing, she dreamed of seeing a beautiful angel, 
whom she knew to be her mother, and that she 
smiled on her, oh, so kindly ! and told her not to 
fear the future ; that God and His ang^U would 
alwavs watch over and be near her. 



CHAPTVB IV. 

After dispatching bis two letters, lilalcolm 
Eaton found nis mina in rather an unsettled state. 
Some of the time, he almost wished he had ac- 
cepted Lucy's ofler of release. 

The next morning be met Miss Willey iu her 
splendid carriage, and as he thought of tbe sacri- 
fice he was to make for love of Lucy, he regarded 
himself OS bath a hero and a martyr. When be 
thought of his mother, he felt uneasy. Hamilton 
look^ at him, and was puzzled by tbe vavving 
expres:$ion of his face. Sometimes it looked as 
If he had done a noble thing, and then again it 
bad tbe most troubled look. 

Eaton never had thought of furtlier resistance 
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from Lucy. That any woman would not take him 
who could get him, was beyond the reach of his 
imagination. 

when his evil spirit had been predominant^ he 
had thought that if the engagement were pro- 
longed, some opportunitv might offer itselr of 
getting out of it honorably ; and then he would 
blush at the thought atterward. 

When Lucy's letter did arrive, he was wholly 
unprepared tor it; be hardly knew whether he 
felt relieved or disappointed. He admired Lucy, 
he lored her in his way ; but he loved himself 
and wealth, and ease, and luxury, more. It would 
be no fault of his now ; his conscience was free ; 
he hod done bis duty, and Lucy had herself broken 
the engagement. She was a brave girl — a noble 
girl ! fi,ow shrewd she was to see through blna ! 
How exacting the sentence sounded, " You fol- 
lowed the dictates of your conscience, not your 
heart!" She was proud as ever, in spite of her 
poverty. She was too keen for him — too good 
for him. 

That evening Hamilton noticed that Eaton was 
more careful imout bis toilet than be bad been for 
several days. 
" Are you going out?" said Hamilton. 
" Only to make a call or two," said EatoD, and 
left. • 

Hamilton was curious to know the result of 
Eaton's engagement with Lucy, but he would ask 
no questions, out wait for events to develop them- 
selves. 

Being much interested in the love story, it was 
but natoral that be should desire to look at the 
picture of the heroine; so he took Eaton's 
album, and looked at Lucy's photograph long and 
earnestly. 

Hamilton was generally the soul of honor, bat 
he coveted this picture ; so he slipped it out of 
the album, and put one of Eaton^s own. which 
lay on the table, in its place. He satisned his 
conscience with the thought that Eaton, probably, 
had others, and would not miss it^ ana if be dia 
inquire for it, he would give it to him. 

Meanwhile. Eaton wended his way up Michigan 
Avenue to tne house of Miss Wilier, and found 
that young lady at home. She was. however, 
apparently a little vexed at 
his long absence. In fact, 
he had been to see her so 
often, that she had begun to 
regard him as one of her 
lovers, though, as he said, 
he had not compromised 
hifMelf. 

She' was a pretty little 
thing, free and easy in her 
manners, not very deep, 
but yet not quite spoiled by 
flattery. 

After some little ccnrer- 
Fation, she began to reprove 
Malcolm lor hislon^ ub- 
sence, which had piqued 
l.er not a little. 

**I began to think that 
what 1 beard aboot jou was 
true," she said, a little pet- 
tishly. 

'*And what did jou 
hcarv" 

*' Nettie Hoffman said you 
were engaged to some one 
in Boston.^* 

Malcolm looked at her as 
she spoke, and, in spite of 
the snarp twinges of his 
conscience, did not fail to 
notice that the heiress had 
not received this piece of 
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news very gladly. The sumptuousness of CTery- 
thiog around overcame him. He leaned toward 
her, and, with far more feeling in bis roice than 
proceeded from lore for her, he said : 

" Would you be sorry to know that such a re- 
port were true V* 

'*You have no right to ask me such a ques- 
tion/' she answered. 

"And if I were to tell you that I am ftee" 
(twinges of conscience maae his Toice tremulous 
with emotion), ** might I have the right to ask 
you another question?" 

He had felt sure of his answer, and he was not 
mistaken. 

We will leave tliem together there, not envying 
either of them. Offering himself to Miss Willey was 
no part of Ekiton's plan when he went to call on 
her that evening; we must do him the justice to 
gay that. He would have been horrified if any 
one had told him that morning that before he 
slept everv tie that bound him to Lucy would be 
severed, and he would be the accepted lover of 
Miss Wilier. 



Tet it was not unnatural. He had been think- 
ing of love and marriage for sereral days, and 
had thought of Miss Willey, in case anything 
should happen that he should give up Lucy. 
Lucv had rejected his offer to be faithful ; Miss 
Willey had opened the way to make proposal easy ; 
he had availed himself of it, and was accepted. 

Miss Willev was verv happy that night. She 
wondered a little that iSlalcolm should want their 
engagement kept secret for the present ; but she 
had agreed, for she had perfect faith in her lover. 
She chided herself not a little when she thought 
how she had begun to doubt him, during the past 
week, when he, probably^ ** had^been waiting, try- 
ing to get courage to propose I" 

roor, fond little thing! Love's halo often 
blinds a wiser than you ! 



OHAPTBR V. 



MoRB than a year has rolled away since Lucy 
gave up her beautiful home, bade an affectionate 
good-by to Miss Kneeland (promising to remem- 
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ber all her kind ftdrioe aboa'^Ytteaohios, and to 
write to her ererj week), and went to tne Young 
Ladies' Seminary at Willow Springe, Illinois. 

Here she was nappy and contented, rerj muoh 
belored bv teachers and pupils, aod successful in 
her teaching. At first she bad onlj taught French, 
but had displayed so fine a musical Ulent, that 
tiie preceptress oflered her an increase of salary 
to take some musSc-pupfls; and here she had 
marked success. Hariag been.taoght by the beat 
talent of Boston, and possessing a love and taste 
for music, she not only excelled in it herself, but 
was able to instill a portion of her skill into 
otbers. 

Herfnm« reached Cbiea^o, among the former 
Ijiapilj Qf the fteminanv ^nd in the month of April, 
when the coiititrj w lis bt^ Zoning to be inyiung, 
various vuiuig liidies of Chicago, graduates of 
Willow feprioKS feemiu^try, resolred to return 
there as '* parlor boarders " (as the/ are called), 
and take leincBs in French and music. 

HisA Willey had kept ber eniragement secret a 
few months, but it had been "out" now for a 
jear or so. 

eamiKon had kent the photograph in his mem- 
orandom-bookf and aatLDg at it was about the 
ot) ly I u X D ry h e n) lowed hi mself. Eaton had never 
tnisaed it^ or, if he bad, had noTor inquired 
about iL 

One f!i^« April moroin^. Miss WUlej receired a 
call from li'Teral nf thoai vouog ladies who had 
been her Achoolnmti^s mi Willow Springs. 
> "Cotne, Belle; ^ sflid one of them to Miss Wil- 
iey t ' ' d^ let' » %\ i go back to school j ust for one q oar- 
ler. You don't know bow fast the girls get alonflr 
%a ihtlf .mMR\^ ther^ with that new teacher, and 
she is perfocUy lovek, kio— so different from the 
old Iliitcbm^n who aiiap ^^our fingers if you make 
a uiijiUke, and mumble tfieir jargon at you!" 

Belle laughed, and naid she would tnink of it, 
bnt^ 

"Oh." Mid N*ttie Hoffman, "don't begin with 
TOitr ' bui^/ 1 hope I shall never be engaged if 
it's froiug to make me Buch a spooni^y that i can't 
i,.;j,.^ *r^.^" * *,.;.. 11 1.,. < ome (and she pift on 
aer binndeet iuu« ', ' ' you know Mr. £aton is rery 
fond of music. Just think how you would charm 
him on your return." 

** Yes," said another, *' and ;rou can come to 
Chicago if you want to, or receive your lover out 
there.^' 

The girls were wide awake, and determined to 
carry Belle Willey with them ; and she finally 
yielded. 

The next week was appointed as the time of the 
beginning of the last school-quarter of the year 
at willow Springs, and the young ladies agreed 
to go together. 

Eaton did not object to this plan of his be- 
trothedk but rather approved of it. He was fond 
of music, and thousht it a very desirable thing 
that his betrothed should learn a few new pieces, 
as he had heard every one she ooold play many 
times. 

He bad delighted hi^ mother's heart by his 
engagement with Miss Willey (or, rather, with his 
prospect of obtaining riches' bjr marriage). 

Mra. Eaton bad never mentioned loicy to her 
son except once, saying that ^he was teachiig 
somewhere, for she had thought it best not to let 
him know that'^she was so near. 

So Malcolm beard Belle's account of the musio- 
teacber at Willow Sorinffs without a suspicion 
that he had ever heard of ner before. 

Belle did not know her name; she '* never 
could remember names." 

The end of the next week found the young 
ladies at Willow Springs. 

Lucy had entire charge of them in music, and 
ecuoyed teaching them, and they, in their board- 



ins-scbool parlance, pronounced her *' jnat vplen- 

Belle adored her, because she was alwajs so 
patient and gentle with her when she hadn't mora 
than half learned her lesson. 

One day Lucy went into one the ^raoticiiig- 
rooms, and found Miss Willey gesing intently- at 
a little picture instead of her notes. She went op 
behind, and Uiid her hand on her shoulder. 

Belle started, so did Lucy ; for she caught a 
glimpse of the picture, and recognised it. 

'*0h. Miss Earl," said Belle, "I'm goin^^ to 
practice directly; but isn't he handsome t" and 
she handed the picture to Lucy. 

Lucy gazed at it intently a moment, then handed 
it bacK, saying, mechanically, ** He is very hand- 
some," an(i went direotly to her own room. 

She bed wished she might hear something of 
her former lover, and this wae the first she nad 
heard. 

*' Then, this was all he oared for her I" she said 
to herself, bitterly. 

It was hard, but it was all right, and she was 
glad ahe bad acted as she did. 

She liked Belle. She thought her ehildiah and 
pretty, and in her heart ahe boped that Malcolm 
would be faithful to her. 

The school-term was to finish with a reception 
and musical toiree, and the preceptress desired 
Lucy to play herself, and to have the school make 
as fine an appearance as possible. 

The young ladies were allowed to invite their 
friends, and Mr. Malcolm Eaton, of course, was 
invited, and he also had permission to bring anj 
gentleman friend he chose with him. 

The eventful day at last arrived. 

*' Come, Hamilton," said Eaton, ** go otit to 
Willow Springs Seminary with me thia evening. 
There's to be a fine musical toiri^, and you'll see 
a host of pretty girU." 

Hamilton final^ consented, and the two young 
men took the train together. 

When they arriveo, the sun had set, and the 
moon was just nsinsr. The trees around the 
seminary were dressed in new green leaves, and 
the early flowerins; shrubs perfumed the air. 

Strains of music came out from the open win- 
dows of the great brown building, some of the 
{roung ladies be^ng determined to practice till the 
ast moment, thoncrh far the greater number were 
arranging their toilets. 

As HaiiHtioe wuued up the avenue to the semi- 
nary, he felt strangely happy, and as if he were 
treading on enchanted ground. 

They entered the building, and Malsolm was met 
by his betrothed, who conmieted them to the ball, 
where they found quite an audience assembled. 

After a little while, the school oame in. How 
beautiful theyoone ladies looked, thought Hamil- 
ton. Eaton gazed at the most stylish here and 
there, and ignored the rest. 

Then came the teachers, and Lucy among them. 
Hamilton saw her, and his heart gave a great 
bound of joy. Eaton turned pale. He felt aa if 
he could not endure it to have Lucy's face there 
so near Belle Willey's all the evening. 

They both were beautitul; but there was as 
mur^h d'H^erence between them aa between beavea 
and earth. 

'Ihitt, then, was the wonderful music-teacher, 
he thought. How stupid in him not to have asked 
Belle her name betore thia I Why hadn't his 
mother told him? Would Lucy oe overcome 
when she saw him ? He hoped not. He soon 
found out, for Lucv saw bim, and a smile of re- 
cognition made her beautiful face still more 
lovely. She was perfectly self-possessed. 

Baton waa disappointed, and sullenly thought 
he did not believe she ever cared for him. He 
remembered when he oould makeber eyesspaikle 
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a wetcome. And be had thrown her twmj, tnd 
she bad grown more beantiful than erer. 

flamilMn was deliffhted to aee Lnor meet 
Eaton's gaze so calmTj. Her lore for him had 
died ont^ he felt anpe, and he uttered a silent 
prajer to hearen for help in ^nin^ her lore for 
Dimself. How to accomplish this he did not 
know, hnt he wonid try with all his heart. 

Lucy's eyes passed fh>m Blalcolm (of whose 
presence Belle had informed her) to Hamtlton, at 
nlsside. 

Malcolm had described his partner to her in 
former days, and she wonderea if this were he ; 
but she had not time to indulge her fancy long, 
for she had charge of the entertainment, and a 
brilliant one it was. 

The young ladies played and sang finely. Belle 
Willef did well, for liuoy had taken special pains 
with her. 

Whenerer Lucr played or sang, the applause 
was general, ana a murmur of admiration ran 
around the halt 

Eaton had always known and appreciated 
Luoy'a talent but could see how wonderfully she 
had improred. Necessity and sorrow are wonder- 
ful teachers, eren of the fine arts. 

The entertainment OTor, there was an hour for 
sooial enjoyment, and it was improyed by alt. , 

As Eaton beard Lucy's talents and graceful 
beauty lauded eTerywhere, and saw the many 
admiring glances she received, he realised, too 
late, that rare gems do not depend for their bril- 
liancy on their settiih|r, and would fain haye given 
up bis wealthy lore for the poor teacher. 

Miss Willeysoon came where Eaton and HamiU 
ton were atanding. Eaton introduced Hamilton 
to her. 

** I want to introduce yon to Miss Earl," said 
she, to Malcolm. ' ** She snows you already. I 
have talked to her so much about you." 

Eaton looked anything but gratified by this 
intended compliment. 

** Shall I present you, too t" she added, turning 
to Hamilton, who needed no second invitation. 

Lucy met them both calmly and politely, and 
the four oouTersed a while. 

** Come," said Belle, finally, ** let's promenade 
on the groands." 

Hamilton seized the o|[^portunity to make the 
same request of Lucy, which she accepted. They 
walked and talked, Hamilton becoming more 
charmed with Lucy every moment. 

At length he ventured to be a little personal. 

** Do you tto East to spend the Summer vaca- 
tion ?" said be. 

" No ; a friend of mine is coming West to pass 
the remaining Summi r months with me. We are 
looking for a pbcenow,^* and she then mentioned 
several that she knew of, among them Brentwood. 

Hamilton's mother and sister lived at this place, 
and daring the Summer months he boarded at 
home with them, going to the city each day. 

He tried not to appear too eager, but after men- 
tioning what he knew about several of the other 
places, assured her that she would find Brentwood 
a most delightfVil plsoe. If she would not think 
him too officious, he would like to give her the 
address of the proprietor of a first-class boarding- 
house there, a q)iiet place, which, he felt sure, 
would please her and her mend. 

Lucy thanked him, and he took a card from his 
pockei and wrote the address hastily by the light 
of the moon, and gave it to her. 

They conversed on general matters a while after 
this, then retnmed to the bouse, passing on the 
way the variona couples promenading on the 
pisjcza and in the walks. 

Among them were Malcolm and Miss Willey. 
Malcolm certainly was not the happiest-looking 
man in the throng. 



This evening oame to an end, like all others, 
and the two joung men went back to the city. 
They were both lilent on the way, but from dif- 
ferent causes. 

Eaton thought of the past, and the phantom of 
the might-have-been rose up before him. 

Hamilton was happy. He bad seen the one 
woman he could love, and heard her speak, and 
his great manly heart throbbed with a delight it 
had never known before, and be looked trusUngly 
forward to the future. 



CBAPTXB Vl. 

Thb next day the schoolgirls dispersed to tfaefr 
several homes. 

Lucy refused all invitations to spend the vaea- 
tion, tor she had resolved to go somewhere with 
Miss Kneeland. 

She made further inquiries about Brentwood, 
and found that it was all she coold desire. Bo 
she decided to go there, and wrote and engaged 
board for herself and friend, and in less than two 
weeks they were settled there. 

Hamilton had asked the proprietor of the board- 
ing-bouse, every time he saw nim, if he had any 
new arrivals^ until the latter began to wonder at 
his interest m his family aQ'airs. 

Finally, he received the desired answer. If 
Lucy had not come, be would have found her 
wherever she might be;, but she did come, and he 
called upon her as soon as he thought it would 
do. 

Lucr was surprised to see him, but did not ap- 
pear displeased : and when he remarked that be 
generally passed his Summers there with bis mo- 
ther ana nster, she said : 

** You did not mention that, 1 believe) when you 
spoke of the placet" 

'*No," said Hamilton, **1 Only menticmed the 
attractions of the town ;" after which they both 
laughed, and dropped the snbject. 

Miss Kneeland was present at the call, and wma 
verv favorably impressed by the young man. 

He obtained pemission to bring his mother to 
call on Lucy and Miss Kneeland. and she came 
and invited ihem to her house, ana, almost before 
they knew it, the ladies were on very friendly 
terms. 

Hamilton brought them books and papers, and 
soon Luey began to look forward to his calls as 
one of the pleasures of their quiet country life. 
His kindness and delicacy, and, above an, his 
finely cultivated mind and strength of character, 
were daily making an impression on her heart. 
She had a higher ideal of manhood from her ac- 
quaintance of him. 

Sometimes she wondered if he knew her history, 
and if he were so kind to her out of sympathy for 
her misfortunes ; but if he knew anything or her 
past, he never alluded to it. 

The Summer came to an end all too soon. Sep- 
tember arrived, and Eaton was married. 

Lucy saw it in the morning paper, and the same 
mail brought her a letter from the executor of her 
father's estate, stating that, after long and toil- 
some labor, he had been able to save for her, after 
satisfying all the creditors, some twenty thousand 
dollars, the income of which would jplaoe her 
above want. He was very happy in writing this, 
etc. 

The amount was but little for a great heiress, 
but was a large sum for a poor teacher. 

Lucy showed the letter to Miss Kneeland. They 
pressed each other's band, a wajr the;r had of ex- 
pressing sympathy, and then Lucy said : 

** We will not mention it to any* one." 

That' evening, Miss Kneeland being tired, Lucy 
went out alone. 
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She wandered to a remote part of the groanda, 
and aat down on a mstic bench under a tree. 

The whole 8ky had a rosy tint, which was soft- 
ened bj the hazT air. 

Hamilton had been to the house, and found, on 
inquiry, that she bad gone this way. Here he 
found her, her hat on the ground, the breeze liti- 
ing her hair from her fair temples, gazing with 
that far-away look she always bad when in a 
rererie. 

He sat down beside her without her noticing it, 
so intent was she in her dream. 
** Miss Earl r he began. 
She started, looked round at him. and smiled. 
Be moTod nearer to her, and she aid not move 
away. 

In another moment his arm was around her 
waist, and be had told her. 

She did not send him away ; she oould not, for 
she lored and trusted him. 

Just what they said, or bow they said it, neither 
of them could have told, an hour afterward. 

At such tiroes, when love is deep, the tongue is 
seldom eloouent 

Lucy bad not thoncht of their friendship com- 
ing to this so soon, i? ever. But she was a true 
woman, and her heart must love. 

Pure and sacred as her Ioto was for Miss Knee- 
land, it did not suflSce. So, when Hamilton told 
her of his Iots, which he did in a way to leare no 
room for doubt in her mind as to its fervor, the 
respect and affection for him, which she had felt 
daily increasing, ripened at once into love. 

She had no one whose permission she must 
ask. All she had to do was to look to her own 
heart for its answer, and that answer was readily 
given. 

Her former disappointment had not made her 
distrustful ; it bad only fdven her a keener insight 
into human nature, and she felt sure now that 
Qod had sent her a love which no clouds oould 
dim. 
The moon shone brightlT through the trees, 
upon Lucy's beautiful face, and silvered 



sound to oar lovers. 
Kneeland. 

''I must go in now,' 
we've been sitting berel' 



Lucy thought of 
said she. "How Urmg 



As they walketl to the house, Hamilton spoke of 



the new and blissful happiness which 
upon him. 

*' It does not seem like anything new to me,** 
said Lucy, *' but as if we had always been to emA 
other just as we are now." 

** That is because Ood made us for each other," 
Hamilton replied. 

When Lucy went up-st«irs to Miss Knecland'a 
room, she felt that she must make some explane- 
tion of her lonjc absence. Not knowinjg^ how do 
begln^ she waited to be quezitioned; bat lilaa 
Kneeland said nothing about it. 

Finallv Luc^ sat down at her fHend's feet, mnd 
put her head in her lap. 

*' Don't try to tell me," said Miss KneeUodL 
caressing her. **l know all about it. ilAsw, I 
know you can see why your trials were sent apoe 
vou. I have seen the end ever since we emme to 
Brentwood, and if I had not admired Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and thouffht him just the one to make tow 
happy, I should have taken you away at onoe. ' 

As for Hamilton, he could hardly realise tfast it 
was not all a dream, he felt so perfectly happy. 
All the previous ^eara of work and waiting had 
been already repaid a thousandfold. He took a 
long walk before be went home; but when be 
did arrive there, he found his mother awaiting 
him. 

She looked up at him anxiously at firsts but bad 
never seen him look so handsome and so happy. 
Their eyes met, and she understood him, aoa re- 
joiced with bim, for she was one of those unsel^fa 
mothers who are glad to have their sons 
happy even by the love of another woman. 



her white dress, until one need not have been so 
much in love as Hamilton was, to have thought 
she looked like an angel. 

He thanked the Lord, however, that he could 
now take her hand and press her lips, and assure 
himself that she was only an angel in human 
form. 

There they sat, until Miss Kneebuid beoan to 
be anxious about Lucy, and went out to find her. 
She proceeded till she cau^Hit a glimpse of them 
under the tree. She then returned to the house, 
blessing them both in her heart, and happy be- 
cause she knew they were so. 

Hamilton finallv took out the cherished picture, 
and handed it to Lucy. 

She held it up, that the bright moonlight might 
strike it. 

** Where did you sret this?" said she, surprised 
at recognizing herself there. 

** It was the only thett I ever committed, and I 
trust it will be forgiven me. I took it ft-om Eaton's 
album." 

Lucy smiled sadly. 

** I've been trying to get courage to tell you of 
my pMt,'' Bald she; "but perhaps you know it 
alreadv.'* 

" I know enough of it to make me love you a 
thousand times more tenderly for it, though 1 fell 
in love with tou the first tune 1 ever saw your 
photograph.'*^ 

He thought how much the original excelled the 

Eicture, but he did not say so. It was not like 
im to compliment with words ; but the moon- 
light was bright enough for Lucy to read in his 
face what he would say. 
The church-clock struck ten, an unwelcome 



OHAPTIB Tn. 

Hamilton spent all the time with Lacy after 
this that he could spare from bis business. That 
they must be married soon — next month at fur- 
thest—he insisted, and Lucy finally consented. 
She wss to go home with Miss Kneeland, and 
Hamilton to g:o on there after her. She wanted 
to see her native city, and then, too, she wanted 
to attend to the money left her by her latber: but 
she said nothing to her lover of this. 

One day before she went Esst, Hamilton took 
her out to drive In Chicago. 

*'Mr. and Mn. Eaton have returned," be re- 
marked. ** Eaton is a wealthy man now," and 
he pointed out several houses which belonged to 
his wife. 

" I hope he is happy," said Lucy, *' and wiH 
make his wife so." 

" He doesn't seem half m happy as when I first 
knew bim," said Hamilton. ('* And I do not won- 
der," he thought, but did not say, for the time of 
Lucy's previous eogsgement was not a partieo- 
lariy pleasant subject &r hiir <o talk of.) ** I toM 
him of our engagement," be added, ''and he 
managed to congratulate me, but it was hard 
work. 

*«( Von have won a prize,' ssid he, 'and yoa 
will make her happier than I should have done.' " 

Lucy gave her lover a look which said she faUy 
coinci(ied with Eaton in this opinion. 

A tew days after, Lucy and Miss Kneeland went 
to Boston. They bad not been there many days 
before news came oi the terrible fire in Chica^. 

Lucy received a teleirram from Hamilton ssying 
that h4 was safe, but their store, with aU its con- 
tents, waa gone. Then came a letter giving ftir- 
ther particulars. Eaton's wife had lost every- 
thing. All her houses were burned to the groud, 
even the one she lived in. 
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As for himself, he wrote tbtt it woald be worse 
than his loss br fire to have his marriage put otf. 

He was thanktnl be had giTen his motoer and 
sister a home out of the city. If Locj wonld 
come, this should be a home for all of them for 
the present, fie must be in the eitj himself most 
of toe time, for there was ererjthinfi; to be done 
there. He would come for Loer at once, or he 
eould waity if she said so, till business should 
flourish onoe more. He was sure their noble city 
would rise again from its ashes. 

Lucy wrote in reply that he might come for her 
at once, and that boo would work with him in the 
city, for amonff the thousands of sntfering there 
must be something that she could do to help on 
the work of relief. 

Hamilton was not long in starting for Boston, 
and they were married one lorely October morn- 
ing in Miss Kneeland's parlor. 

Miss Kneeland left them alone a little while after 
the ceremony, and Hamilton told Lucy he had 
brought her no bridal present but himself. 

" Well, dear," said Lucy, " you know our city 
here is famous for its woman's rights moyements, 
so 1 will giye you the present," and she handed 
him the bonds abd papers, which showed her en- 
ticed to some twenty thousand dollars. 

Hamilton took them, looked at them, then at 
Lucy. 

" I wanted to surprise you," said she, ** and to 
be sure of being married for myself alone, though 
If Fd been worth a million I neyer could haye 
inspected you of any motiyes but the purest." 

Hamilton kissed h'er yery tenderly. 

"The money will be a great help to us now," 
ht said; **but I'm glad you did not tell me that 

Sou had it. If you had, I should haye felt more 
elicacy about hurrying you to share my broken 
fortunes." 

"I'm glad if it will assist you in beginning 
business again," said Lucy. 

"It will," said Hamilton; "but my wife will 
be of more help to me than all the money in the 
worid." 

They bade good-by to Miss Kneeland, telling 
her that, as soon as they had a home, she must 
consider it hers, and spend eyery Summer with 
them. She promised, telling them she should 
always coosiaer them her children. 

So the bridal pair went back to Chicago. Per- 
haps their honeymoon was not yery romuntic, bnt 
it certainly was yery useful. 

Though Lucy's fair face and hands were often 
sullied by smoke and cinders, yet to her husband 
she looked as loyely as oyer, and many a poor 
suffering one blessed the sight of her sweet 
face. 

One day Hamilton and Eaton were sitting in the 

8 lace of shelter which now furnished a home tor 
le onoe luxurious Eaton. Poor little Mrs. Eaton 
was sitting in a corner, her face buried in her 
hands, her hair disordered, a perfect picture of 
misery. 

The gentlemen were discussing business pros- 
pects. 

" Our debit and credit accounts about balance, 
if I remember rightly," said Hamilton, "and 
our stock on hand is eeyeral barrels of cinders." 

"How can you speak so lightly?" said Eaton, 
with a groan. " All my wife's houses were burned, 
and the lots were leased land. My poor mother 
has long ago let me haye eyerytning she could 
spare. t9he now offers a home to my wife for the 
present, and Fm trying to find some suiuble per- 
son that I can send her on with." 

At this the poor little figure in the comer 
•ebbed conynlsirely. 

" My wife has some twenty thousand dollars, 
which she offers me," said Hamilton, "and we'll 
take a part of it and start anew." 



"Tour wife has ** said Baton; but he 

checked himself. 

Just then poor Belle began to be hysterical. 
Her husband went to her, and tried to soothe her. 

Hamilton left them, and went in <|nest of Lucy, 
whom he found, as usual, eugaged in a work of 
charity. He told her of bis yisU at the Batons'. 

" We must take them to Brentwood with ns to- 
night," said Lucy. 

^*Yes," said Hamilton, "there's one yacant 
room, and they shall stay there as long as they 
choose. Let's go and tell them." 

As they entered Eaton's abode, they heard Belle 
Baying: 

" I don't want to go to Boston, and I won't !" 

At sight of Lucy her face brightened a little. 
Lucy took her in ber arms and told her she had 
come to take ber to Brentwood. Belle wiped her 
eyes at this, and was soon comforted. 

Baton was glad to hare Belle go. but thought 
he had better stay where he was ; but was oyer- 
urged, and they all went to the station and took 
the train together. 

Belle kept close by Lncy, and sat with her in 
the cars. Hamilton and Eaton sat together, a few 
seats behind them. The contrast between the two 
women— the comforter and the comforted — was 
striking. Their husbands both noticed it. 

Eaton turned sadly to Hamilton. 

" If your wife ha(i wished for yengeance, she 
could now have it complete." 

" My wife has only the kindest feelings toward 
yon, I know," said Hamilton. 

" I belieye you," said Eaton. " I haye had a 
bitter trial, but I deserred it for my selfishness. 
You haye uow a prize, and you deserye it." 

" I haye, indeed^ now a prize. May Qod help 
me to deserye it I ' said Hamilton ; and the two 
men pressed each other's hands. 



Semarkabl* Frofita* 

Thb English walnut in the extensiye orchards 
of Los Angelos and San Bernardino shows itself 
as a stately and magnificent tree (says the New 
York Triduns\ with clean, grayish bark, and 
wide-spreading branches. It is, like our own 
black walnut tree, of slow growth, and does not 
begin to bear until it is seyeu or eight years of 
Sire. At tweWe years, with thorough culture and 
irrigation, it bears from 50 to 75 pounds of nuts; 
and fifteen years, from 100 to 150 pounds; thirty 
trees may stand on an acre, and it is customary 
here to plant almond trees between the rows of 
walnuts, which pay the cost of cultiration end a 
handsome profit, end are cut down when the wal- 
nuts begin to coyer the ground. The nuts are 
sold this year for ISA centa per pound in Los 
Angelos. A little arithmetic will tell yon that, at 
100 pounds to the tree, which for an orchard fif- 
teen years old would be, eyerybody tells me, an 
under-estimate, the yield wonlo be 9875 per acre. 
The only expense is the cost of oultiyating and 
irrigating; one man can easily care for thirty 
aerea. The nuts fall when ripe, and are picked 
up and sacked, as hickory nuts with us. It is 
asserted that the tree is absolutely free flrom 
disease or enemies in the State ; needs no pruning, 
and it may be aafely transplanted when it is three 
yeara old, so that the planter would get a crop in 
seyen years. At twenty yeara, trees hare borne 
250 pounds of nuts. Two English walnut trees, 
near Santa Barbara, thirty years old, have yielded 
$00 worth of nuta each per annum for sereral 

Sears past. In Los Angelos there are seyeral fine 
panish chestnuts, noble trees, which at fifteen 
years of age bore 100 pounds of nuts each. There 
are some young orcnards of these ilso. The 
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oitron, which hears in four or fire jetrs, is also a 
profitahle plant. It is a straggling, tall shmh ; 
three of them in Los Angelos hore, at fonr jears, 
without care, $45 worth of fruit. The lemon, 
which becomes a stately, far-spreading tr^, bears 
-in ten years a raluable'crop. It is not jet planted 
in orchards to any great extent. One tree, ten 
years old, which 1 saw in Los Angelos, yielded 
600 lemons; one filteen years old bore 2,000 
lemons. They fetch in San Francisco $80 per 
thousand. 



Frederika's Seasons. 

It was Harcourt Fanshawe who, in the end, 
found out how it happened to Mrs. Blamlre to 
hate her hair turned silver white at twenty-seren. 
The circumstance bad been a standing topic for 
gossip and conjecture throughout the month we 
were all together at Fort Macon. 

Hildegarde said Mrs. Blamire had bleached her 
tresses for a sensation. Some one recollected 
that white hair was the fashion among Russian 
belles. Others opined that Mrs. Blamire had 
been through some blood-curdling experience, of 
which her silvered hair was the remaining trace. 
It was reserved for Mr. Fanshawe to discover the 
truth. 

Mr. Fanshawe was Mrs. Blamire's conquest. 
Perhaps a widow, whose first marriage had been 
notoriously (U eonTenance,Kid who was about his 
own age, was a questionable choice for Mr. Fan- 
shawe, who might have had— any of us. 

But he had a passionate love of beauty ; he him- 
self possessed an Olympic opulence of physical 
and mental perfections, and Mrs. Blamire looked 
his mate. 

She was superb, with a simple dignitr, and an 
apparent absence of vanity. Uilde^arae said it 
was cultivated; that she was artistically artful, 
and no better at heart than other folks. I think 
Hildegu^e was jealous. 

Anyway, Harcourt Fanshawe loved her. And, 
what was more tantalisinsr, she was so nncon- 
soious of it— absent-minded, it teemed, about his 
rare, graceful devotion. 

It was the last night of the month, and there 
was a bop at the hotel It was too warm for ra- 
tional people to dance ; moreover. Mrs. Blamire 
never <unced. So shemccepted Mr. Fanshawe' s 
arm, and they went out together upon the piaua. 

It happeneil that they were alone there. Od' to 
the right, gray in the moonlight, was Fort Maeoo. 
Before them stretched the sparkling sea—the 
stark white beu^ 

Mrs. Blamire gathered her Spanish laoe shawl 
about her, and beld it with her white hand. She 
was all in black, as usual— a dress of black lace 
^that nighu But she had worn a pomegranate 
blossom on her breast, and the scarlet petals 
drifted over her. 

She was so very handsome— so finely molded, 
with flexible orimson lips, and a lustrous magnet- 
ism in her gray eyes. Ber profuse hair, silken 
and wavT, was gathered after a fashion .of her 
own, and held by an onyx comb. 

The two stood for a few momenta silent. Mrs. 
Blamire was looking at the sea, her oompanion at 
her. 

It was late ; the band was playitag the final gal- 
lop faster and faster, whirling the flying dancers 
as the 'wind whirls the leaves. 

The moment had come. Harcourt Fanshawe 
pot his question abruptly, and yet with iender- 
nesa. 

** Frederika ** (be had never called ber Frederika 
before), ''what was it that turned your hair 
White f' 



She looked at him gravely, with soma snriinse. 

** Time and trouble, Mr. Fansbawe." 

'^Timef' be repeated, incredulous! j. *' Toia 
are not over twenty-fire. And trouble snreij do 
not " 

A wind blew up from the sea, and fluttered the 
wide laoe sleeve away from Mrs. Blamire* a srm, 
exposing an antique bracelet, crusted with dia- 
monds, and worth a dowry. 

"You hare youth and beauty and wealth. 
What can have ever made jfou unliappy V* 

She moved restlessly a little further trotn him. 

'* My trouble is something of the past. I do 
not talk of it." 

He paused a little. 

'* I wish I need not ask you to talk about it. 
since you do not like to. But, Mra. Blamire, I 
want to know about it.*' 

She turned quickly, almost haughtily, upon him. 

Their natures were too larn, too dear, thoogfa, 
for any paltry misunderstanding. 

'* Do not mistake me," he said. ** I should not 
want to know, unless I felt I had the right to. I 
have brought you here to-night to ask yea to be 
my wile." 

"Your wifet Wny, Mr. Fapshawe, you art 
aware, of coorse, that I was married to Mr. Bla- 
mire, eiji^t years ago V* 

He bit his lip at her trifling; it grated on bis 
good taste as much as on his passion. 

** 1 beliere you would not refer to the oircoa- 
stanoe," he said, ** if you surmised the jealousy 
I endure in knowing that you have beIoni;ed to 
another man. It is the one blot upon the porfect 
love I have for you." 

** it is more than a blot— it is a barrier," said 
Frederika, quietly. 

If Haroourt Fanshawe was incapable of imagin- 
ing the rejection of his love, I tnink he himself 
was less to blame for it than others. 

It came in a sluggish way to his senaea thst 
Mrs. Blamire did not acoept his suit. 

** Do you mean." he asked, " that yon oppose , 
second marriage t" 

*' Yes— when there has been injastioe in tht 
first" 

Her tone was chilly still. 

*' Injustice ? Was there injastioe in jour mar- 
riage with Roth Blamiref" ' 

He spoke contemptuously. Mt had iavestiflated 
what he could Ibe man who mm won already the ; 
woman whom of all the world he wanted. Had 
learned. that he had lived a rcm^ bachelor life tall 
forty 'j had then^ with his vast wealth, tempted a | 
beautiful, ambitious girl to marriage, as a crown- 
ioff act of selfishness to bis selfish career. 

Injustice, indeed ! Harcourt Fanshawe felt 
that the g^test imustice had been done kim. 

** Yes, injustice," Frederika repeated, slowly. ' 

** But if it were not for that,^' continued W 
lover—'' if it were not for scruples into which I I 
will not inquire, then, Frederika '^ j 

He turned upon her quickly. Her head was t 
bowed ; she shook, with a shrinking gesture, aa if 
a blight settled oyer her. 

** Then !" she echoed, in a clear, poignant yoiee. 
** No, not even then " 

"Frederika, I must know your reasons.'* 

The music of the gallop went slidinjK, spinning 
on, clashing with the *' hoUow tune " ofthe waves. 
Mrs. Blamire clutched nervously at the lace folds 
of her shawL 

*' You shall know that much— my reasons," she 
said, and she walked slowly away. 

Harcourt Fanshawe stood still. Even his ^jet 
did not follow her. So utterly unexpected was 
this termination to his suit, that he felt oenumbed. 
What did she meant He did not like mystery. 
To his fastidious sense of honor, mysteiy was, 
someway, like trickef y. 
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Hf loTed Frederika Blamire eagjerlj— aiterlj. 
She was hia—blg mate, fle bad suffered enough 
in the knowledge that she had been alreadj mar- 
ried—that abe nad belonged to another before 
him. That ahe^was not to belong to him at all, 
had nerer occurred to him. 

He felt ahocked, cold, indignant, as he asked 
himself the meaning of this mysterj in which 
she folded herself and walked away. 

Was she, alter all, an adventuress— so statelj, 
brilliant, beautiful? His blood boiled at the 
thouffht. 

Suddenly he saw at his feet a scarlet slow. He 
stooped, and picked up the pomegranato-blossom 
which soe baa worn on her oreast. 

Tenderness, like weakness, came over him as 
he touched ibe flower. He remembered wbat she 
had siUd of trouble. He loved her, let her be 
what she misht. He would trust her. At any 
rate, he would know what it was which sepurated 
them. 

Nothing is so satisfactory as the truth. He 
went to k^d with this consolation. 

Late or early, something woke bun. He started 
up. with an imagination ot evil. 

It was only the shriek of the engine — ^the train 
rushing off to Newbeme, in the early dawn, 
which he had heard. 

He fell asleep again, and dreamed of Mrs. Bla- 
mire ; rose early, dressed, and went to await her 
on the porch. 

'*So la belle veuve has gone I" some one said, 
probing biro with their eyes. 

" Gone ? Where V* he was quickly startled into 
asking. 

His informant gave a shrug of the shoulders. 

''To Newbeme, by the early train. No one 
knows anything turther.'' 

• ••••• 

Mrs. Blamire was writing at her desk, and Rose, 
her French maid, was fouling the ball-dress she 
had worn the preceding nis^t. 

It was eleven o'clock of a January morning. 
Mra. Blamire was still in her peignoir, and had 
not, it seemed, left her chamber, as yet. 
. There was something of Oriental magnificence 
about herself and her surroundings that morning, 
«a she sat and wrote. Her face was five years 
younger, and a good deal more arrogant,* than 
when we saw it on the seashore. 

Her maid« as she busied herself replacing the 
laces and jewels which had been worn to the ball, 
stole, two or three times, a curious look at it. 
Rose's own face was thoroughly French, with a 
look of infinite sadness nnderfving its pertgayety. 
She was daintily dressed; ner shoes and her 
cambric plaitings as fine as her mistress could 
wear. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Blamire wrote, and Rose, with 
her small, meagre hands, laid the folds of the 
satin dress. 

She was a long time in laying one particular 
breadth to ber mind. She stroked and straight- 
ened it, while her lips quivered and tightenea al- 
ternate! v. Finally she spoke : 

" Madame, excuse me ; but I have something to 
•ay to Tou.*' 

"Will, Rose r 

Madame did not lift her eyes from her sheet, 
though she spoke amiably enough. 

** iwish mj wagea.'' 

" Tour wages f Certainly. You have not 
taken up your money of late, have you ? How 
much do yoa want!" 

" All. Two years' wages, at twenty dollars a 
month, madame." 

Mrs. Blamire had paused. 

*' That is qoite a sum. I am afraid I cannot 
give it all to yon to*day." 

** But I need it» mMUme." 



"What has happened. Rose? What is the 
matter?" 

"I do not like to trouble madame with my 
affairs." 

" But your afi'aira do not trouble me. They 
interest me." 

" Ah "—dropping her eyes—" I have an attach- 
ment, then, madame, and— he— has trouble. This 
money will aasist him." 

" trouble t Oh, Rose, that always sounds 
ominous. Honest folks are not apt to get into 
trouble. I should not like to have you throw 
yourself away. You have been a good girl." 

Rose's cheeks turned crimson, then sallow- pale 
again. 

Mrs. Blamire saw that she waa offended. 

" I will ffet you the money, of course, if yoa 
need it," she si^d. 

" If you please, madame"— vcry^ decidedly. 

" Very well. Now, you can go till lunch-time." 

Mrs. Blamire found herself alone, and, perhaps, 
for the first time in her lite, in a very unpleasant 
dilemma. 

She had " fed on the roses and lain on the lilies 
of life" hitherto. And this first thorn was a ser- 
vant's debt I 

The love of money, of luxurv, had been Fred- 
erika Blamire' s besetting sin. »he was Cleopatra 
in her tastes. Possibly, if she might alwaya have 
dissolved pearls in her wine, she would never have 
wakened to any better ambition. 

She had married Roth Blamire for his money, 
and had spent it royallv for three years. 

One day, then, he threw her milliner's bill in 
ber face, told her she bad cost more than she'd 
come to, and that the time would amve when she 
might look out for another bauker. 

She replied, that it be were a little less vulgar, 
she might be able to understand him. 

He remarked, with a coarse laugh, that Ruin 
was an easy word to read. 

In the teeth of this pleasant little dialogue came 
Rose's demand. Mrs. Blamire had a general idea 
of a masculine complaint, termed "business diffi- 
culties." She concluded that her husband was 
suffering from it. She supposed, of course, that 
be wou^ get over it. But, in the meantime, she 
dare not go to him for money, and she could not 
refuse to pay Rose. 

In her luxurious room, with its perfumed air 
and spacious silence, young Mrs. Blamire set her- 
self to think. She thought a little about the plan 
and purpose of her life, aa well as about her 
French maid's wages. 

What chiefly touched her was this : What would 
her own life be worth if Roth Blamire were indeed 
ruined ? It came over her sickeningly that she 
had not one particle of love or gratitude, or even 
respect, for toe man to whom ber life was bound. 
It was her own fault* of course, or misfortune. 
But she shuddered wnen she came to put it in 
such a plain way. 

Finally, she began to dress herself, very soberly, 
for the street. She took a thick vail from ber 
drawer, and a faded morocco jewel-case. It con- 
tained a valuable bracelet, which had been her 
mother's. She could not touch anything of Mr. 
Blamire' s in her present mood. In fact, she felt 
she had no right to. 

She went out, and pawned the bracelet When 
Rose called her to hioch, she handed her the roll 
of bills. The girl took tbem without a word. It 
struck Mrs. Blamire strangely, even in her pre- 
occupation, that she did not express just the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment. 

" Has Mr. Blamire come ia to lunch ?" she in- 
quired. 

"Not yet, madame." 

It occarred to Frederika that she had not tcM 
her hueband sinee the prooading day. 
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She sat dipping her chocolate lanj^nMlj, alone, 
when a ladj was sbowo in— Mrs. Corteljoa. 

Frederika called this ladj ''cousin/' There 
was a distant reiationshif), the only blood tie of 
which Frederika was cognizant. 

Mrs. Corteljoa wore a look of most prim dis- 
cretion. 

** I thought likelj, mj dear, joa wonid feel the 
need of some one to advise with.'' she began, 
when she had carefully closed the aoor. 

**To advise with, cousin?" repeated the a«- 
tonished Frederika. 

*• 1 know everything, dear. You may speak to 
me in entire oonndence," 

'* But 1 have nothing to con6de." 

"You do not mean — it cannot be — surely, 
Frederika, it is not left for me to break this news 
to your' 

**Te!l me," said Frederika, coldly, "whatever 
there is to tell." 

" My noor child ! The whole world knows, and 
not you 7 Your husband is a defaulter. He flies, 
and leaves you to beggary." 

Mrs. Blamire stood up, pale. She bad no con- 
tradictions to make. 

'* Tell me the whole story, Leonora." 

Mrs. Cortelvou told it. She had envied Fred- 
erika in past days. It is to be feared she relished 
the telling. She had every particular. She even 
knew, for a certainty, that Roth Blamire would 
sail this very night on a trading-vessel bound lor 
Brazil. 

The early January dusk was closing in, when 
Frederika sat in her chamber alone, witn a heavier 

Scrplexity than the former she had known that 
ay. 

She had looked the doors when her cousin left 
her, and had sat for hours communing with her 
own heart, doing the first real thinking to which 
she bad ever put her brain. 

The problem she had to solve was simply ap- 
palling. She was asking herself what was her 
duty. It struck her that she was accountable, in 
a great degree, for the situation— for her husband's 
crime. Her insatiable extravagance bad wrecked 
him. But, though morally accountable, the legal 
penalty was for^iiro alone. The flight, the cus- 
rrace, the life of skulking and privation which 
my before him, did not clutch her also. On the 
contrary, she would have the world's pity and the 
world's aid. 

Mrs. Blamire a&ked her own soul whether she 
had the right to accept them — whether it was not 
rather her duty to cling to the man who had been 
weak enough to sin for her— who, in his ruin, did 
nothing worse than to leave her? 

With a visible shudder, as the problem shaped 
itself, she wished that she loved him. She oad 
never thought of such a thing before. If she only 
loved him, it would be easy to ding to him. Now. 
could there be possibly anything so hard? And 
she Juddered again. 

But, though hard, it might still be right It 
was a new experience for Mrs. Blamire to wrestle 
for an idea of the right. 

The daylight faded ; the orange-tinted dusk 
grew dull ; tn« wintry stars glittered in the dis* 
Unt sky. 

Mrs. Cortelyon had said that the vessel bound 
for Brazil sailed with the tide that night. 

It was not an easy thing to do, yet, at ten 
o'clock Mrs. Blamire had packed a valise with 
necessaries and valuables, and gone forth, alone 
and unseen, from her luxurious home, and bad 
driven to the pier where the Swallow lay. 

On board, all was preparation and s'tir. Mrs. 
Blamire, closely vailed, paused when she had 
erotsed the plank, and with a quick glance about 
her, detectea her husband, slightly disguised by 



f. 



his dress, attending to the stowing of tome fngr 

She pressed her hand hard against her heart. 
Her brain reeled. She felt a sort of loathioij: ft>r 
the man for whom she made the tfaeritioe. Thei* 
over her perceptions came a flood of clear, whiW 
radiance, in which she read her duty. 

Mr. Blamire finished his task. He stepped on- 
ward quietlv up the stairs. His wife foilowod. 
In the shadow his face was haggard. She pic- 
tured to herself that there would be a kind of 
gratitude to her in it when be discovered wbst 
sne had done. She felt a wild hope that thej two 
might be something sacred to each other, after elL 
She was ready to oo her part. 

She followed along. He did not observe her. 
She knew bv the sounds aboard that thej would 
soon be under way. 

Mr. Blamire paused at the cabin-door, drew 
from his pocket the key, and turned the lock. 
Palpitating with excitement, his wife stood close 
behind bim, intending to follow him within. As 
the door opened, she had a view of a small apart- 
ment, fitted with improvised comforts. It was 
brightly lighted. The warm air was scented with 
mignonnette. 

Roth Blamire's form filled the doorwaj. At 
the same instant that Frederika laid her haod 
firmly upon the knob, a woman's voice from 
within asked : 

" Are we not yet under way ?" 

"Not yet." 

She crowded her husband forward and threw 
back her vaiU Her eyes glared upon a womaa 
loosening a mass of Blsck hair around her aad, 
pert face with her httle meagre hands. 

"Roth Blamire!" 

"Madame I" 

• ••••« 

Frederika told Harconrt Fanibawe tint hm 
should know her reasons. 

They were these. 

He traced ber. after a while. 

" Injustice," ne saidj " was a mild term for eoeb 
an injury ae you received. You are Saint Fred- 
erika." 

" For such an injury as I did, you mean." 

"Did? Whom?" 

" My husband. Was it not the grossest injnr^ 
to marry him for his money— to live with him re- 
gardless of all but spending it— to hesitate whether 
I should cling to or desert bim in disgrace?" 

" Your hesitation seems to have been jnati- 
fled." 

" Not at all Mr. Blamire bad Uttle caose to 
suppose that I would prove anything to hins." 

" Frederika"— for the first time Harcourt Fan- 
shawe felt the iron enter his soul— felt there was 
something between himself and this woman which 
could not be removed— "Frederika"— there was a 
stinging jealousy in bis voice— "vou love thia 
man ! base, unfaithful, careless of hb right to yoo. 
you cling to him. It is because you love him !*^ 
and his eyea blazed. 

Fredenka met them calmlv. 

" That is the highest interpretation with which 
you can read me?^' Her voice reproached him a 
little-just a litUe. " Yes, I mean to love him. 
Meantime, 1 am waiting for him." 

Harcourt Fanshawe made a gesture of passion* 
ate deprecation. 

" Neither God nor man demands such a saeri- 
fice. It is throwing pearls before awlne. What 
reason have vou to suppose that he will even ac- 
cept your wifely advance, or submit to the re- 
formation of your marriage tie?" 

A crimson flush passed over Frederika' s face. 

" One reason," she said, with aimple dignity. 
" Rose never sailed for Brazil." 
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THE WATBB SPOUT. —A THEILLIXG INeiDBNT. 



Water Spout-A ffbrilliiig 

Zncident* 

The water-gpont is formed by two winds blow- 
ing in opposite directions, and raising or Bockinsr 
up the water in their Tortex. They generally 
form a double oone ; the superior part with it's 
apex downward, consi8tin«[ of a dense oloud, 
while the inferior cone, the apex of which is 
turned upward, consists of water, which is thus 



sometimes raised to a height of several hundred 
feet. 

Water-sjMuts seldom last longer than hulf an 
hour. Their course and movements are irregular; 
straight iorwnrd; in zigzag lines; alternately 
rising and falling ; stationary ; filow, or progress- 
ing with the rapidity of thirty miles an hour. 
The rotatory morenient ia also variable ; its power 
is often very great, but sometimes nater-spoutA 
pass over small vessels without injuring them. 
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They ire more frequent near the coast than on | What I hare been telling you now aU oocorrwl 



the high seas ; and are more commonly seen in 
warm climates. Tbey seem to occur particularly 
in regioos where calms frequently alternate with 
storms, which is not to be wondered at, since 
the^ owe their origin to miniature storms or 
whirlwinds. 

J he Rhine, a sailing vessel of one thousand and 
tons, which r<2cently arrived from London, 
encountered an immense water-spoat about twelve 
hundred miles out. John Richardson, one of tbe 
seamen, describes the phenomenon thus : 

About the time that you ask me, boss, the ship 
Rhine was running along at the rate of four knots 
an hour, which was pretty jrood speed tor such an 
old tub, now, I tell ^ou. i think 1 heard the first 
mate say we were in latitude fortv-two degrees 
when he took the sun at twelve o'clock that day. 
We bad been out of a heavy gale only twelve 
honrs, and the sea was ranning pretty high. At 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, the wind 
went down, and we stood stock-still. At three 
o'clock we couldn't see a ripple on the water; it 
waa just aa smooth as the smoothest ^lass I ever 
saw. The sails hung perfectly motionless, and 
the atmosphere seemed to get heavv. A fellow 
felt as though he would like to Uke a'fnil breath, 
but that if he tried he couldn't. As we hadn't 
anything to do, and had been worked very hard 
for forty-eight hours previous, we (the crew, I 
mean) assembled around the forecastle. 

I think i must bare fallen asleep, for 1 was 
wakened up suddenly by hearing toe captain's 
big bass voice — he had a voice like a bull, sir — 
singin^r out, *' All hands on deck !" I jumped up 
as quick as I could— I couldn't jump very quick, 
for you see I'm old-^and hastened aft to the 
mainmast. The other fellows were there ahead of 
me, and when I got up to them they all turned off 
in different directions like maamen. I noticed 
that the faces of most of them were white as cbidk, 
and that the captain's was as red as blood. I saw 
the second mate and asked him whut was the mat- 
ter. Re answered me by telling me to go to the 
main brace, or be would pitch me overooard. I 
went there pretty quick; not because I was afraid 
of going overboard, but because I felt that some- 
thing terrible waa going to happen, and that even 
my weight misht save The ship. When I got to 
the rope, a fellow standing near me said^ ** PuUf 
old man ; don't you see the water-spout?'' I fol- 
lowed the direction of bis eyes, and there, sure 
enough, not more than half a mile from us. was 
^c hij^est water-spout that I had ever seen in all 
my lif^. It towered above the ship at least two 
hundred feet and seemed to be the breadth of half 
the oceun. It was coming toward us like a steam- 
engine, and the water, for hundreds of yards 
ahead of it, was boiling like water in a kettle. We 
braced the vards around, put the wheel hard-a- 
port, and diu everything tnat lav in our power to 
get out of the way of the terrible destruction that 
waa rushing upon us. There wasn't a breath of 
wind Stirling, and there we lav, right in the path 
of the water-spouty unable to ao the least thing to 
save ourselves. 

There were about seventy steerage passengers 
with us, the most of whom were women and 
children, and the way they screamed and went on 
waa enough to take the heart out of any man. 
One old woman caught me round the legs, and 
begged of me for God's sake to save her, while 
everyone waa rushing around trying to find some 
shield from the approaching crash. The captain 
swore, and went on terribly, because we couldn't 
move an inch, and seemed to be going out of his 
mind, for I saw him deliberate^ knock a man 
down who waa standing near him. Some of the 
men ran down the iorecastle Udder that they 
might not see themselves die. ' 



in a moment, but the water-spout had oome moch 
Dearer to us, and we could bear the fearful bias 
and snlash of the water as it came whirling on. 
Just uien i heard a young gentleman in the cabin 
ask the captain whether he had a gun on board. 
The captain said, " No," and the young man'a 
face turned aa white as snow, and I saw him shake 
all over. He put his band to his head, and stag- 
gered toward the main hatch, and in another mo- 
ment he would have fallen down "'tween" decKs, 
when suddenlv there was a cry troih above that 
sounded like the roar of a madman. It was heard 
above the loud howl of the surging water, and 
every eye was turned in the direction that^l 
came from. It came from a " shipmate " that we 
called "Jack." He was a smart fellow on hU 
feet, and was a regular monkey among the n>pes 
when he got aloft m a storm. There be was, wif b 
a heavy block of wood in bis hands that be held 
above his head, and was shouting for as to 
" stand from under I" He was on the main-vard- 
arm, the yard that carries the " storm sail,'* tou 
know. We all ran forward, and when the coast 
was clear. "Jack" gave the block a swing, and 
sent it down on deck as quick as a flash. It 
struck a piece of sheet iron that lay near the main 
hatch, and made a terrific report that sounded Uke 
a cannon's. We kept our eyes on him, for he 
seemed about to fall, but he caoght hold of the 
" port bowlines," and regained his balance. Jnst 
then the ship careened over on her beam ends, 
lurched back again, and stood ready as before. 
Nearly every one waa thrown down, and some at 
the passengers were badly hurt As soon aa 
we got upon our feet, we saw no more of the 
water-spout, but in its stead the whole sea was 
just as white as though it was composed M soan- 
suds. ^ 

.i J^^i-ff^f ^i^*^ ^* ^^ ^^^^i ^^^ *^a* the noble 
Jack bad saved us bv his cool-headedness, 
but it was some time before we oould tecover 
from the paralysis that seemed to have stricken 
us all. When we did recover, we felt as only 
naen can feel who have been snatched from the 
jaws of death. Work seemed a pleasure after 
that, for it reminded us that we bad life in ua. 
There were on board, counting the officers, creir, 
and all, about one hundred and fifty persons, and 
if that spout had strtick us, it would have sent 
us, ship and all, to the bottom of the sea, and ne 
one could have known what sank us. Ever since 
that day I have been convinced that the City of 
Boston was lost in this manner. I suppose th^ 
water that was in the air would have weighed 
10,000 tons: it couldn't have been less; and as 
there was a brig sailing ten miles from us in the 
direction of the water-spout's course, and no one 
on board saw it, it must have formed between as 
two, and reached its immense proportions in 
about half an hour. 



The DnchMB Jane. 

** Ess, zuR. There be a right-of-way across the 
pwk. Keep straight on, an' ^ou can't miss it'* 

" Whose estate is itf' said the stranger, a tall 
dark young man, who stood with one foot on the 
first step of the stile, his moscular hand grasping 
the railing, while bis gase roved sdmirin^y down 
the dim arcades of magnificent timber, which he 
was about to traverse. • 

The stout stick in ^is band, the heavy boots, 
and small knapsack proclaimed him a pedestrian 
tourist; bis voioe, and a certain indescribable 
tom4th%ng, stamped him a gentleman. 

" ^^H* V"*'' fwponoed the gamekeeper, "in a 
way;, ft belongs to the three duchesses— the alb 



dncbess, the duchess Jane, and her grace. To« 
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be a Btraoger in tb«se pavts, belike, not to know 
aboat the place ?'* 

" I am aa American," replied the other, smiling, 
' *' strolling throagh the country tor amusement. 
Is there any story conoeoted with the place?" 

** Hot a hactof, zurt ' said Mr. Gliet Post a 
UtUe doubtfully, ^* nor yet a harlist t If not, Tre 
no objections to a talk ; but us old families deesnH 
like family afeers to be talked on, much less otir 
old timber to be drawed and vulgarized/' 

'* 1 can promise not to akeicb your timber, as I 
can't draw a stroke," answered the other, his 
ezpressiTo face sparkling with a keen appreoiatfon 
of Mr. Giles Posvs aristocratic prejudices; *'and 
as for talking. 1 don't know a soul in the country 
but tbe American Minister." 

** Well, there ain't much of a story," said Mr. 
Giles, as tbe two men sprang over tht bairihoro- 
embowered stile» an arobway of pearl and rose» in 
this the first days of joyous May, and plunged 
kneo-deep into the golden green of the ferns, wa?" 
ing in the light wind, while above them the jubi- 
lant voung leaves '* cinpped their little bands in 
alee,^' as .human babies do when the sunlight 
anoes over them. 

Roulades, cascades, torrents of song, poured 
from the nest-building eommunitv, as tney hung 
their dainty homes on the hoary branches of tbe 
great oaks—oaks so old that, as saplings, the 
white robe# of the Druids fluttered against their 
tender green, and later, they had sheltered tbe 
rustio court of bold Robin Hood, and Maid Marion 
of the Green Kirtle. The jewel eyes of mighty 
" stags of ten " glanced from tbe coverts, and the 
cheeitul noise of a eigantio rookery, then in ses- 
sion, made the air uTive. 

'*It'llsooD betimeforrook-poi," said Mr. Giles, 
with an air of dreamy anticipation, as he struck 
off from the beaten path through the park, wad- 
ing through a sea of fern. ** If vou don't mind 
a roughish bit of walking, FlI take you through 
the heart of the park, and give ye a glimpse of 
the castle an' the Dower Bfouse. Bui I say, if 
80 be we meet the. Duchess Jane, don't take no 
notice on her. She be easy scalrt." 

*'The Duchess Jane," repeated the traveler, 
dwejling on the name, as tnough it were very 
musical to him. 

He fell into a reverie as he followed his guide 
through the aromatic ferns, from which he was 
roused by the voice of the latter. 

'* Belike ye don't know that this be Goreoourt 
Castle and Park, an' belongs to the Duke of Gore- 
court. Not that him that owns it evensets foot 
bore a'most; though the young Duke George, as 
died last Spring, seldom nor never left t' old 
plaoe, leastways, after be brought his wife home 
here from Amerikay. What's that 'ere noi;jef' 
and Mr. Giles Post looked back suspiciously at 
his companion. 

** Notninff," said tbe latter, turning a face m 
darkly pallid as that of a corpse awav from his 

Slide as he spoke ; ** at least, I heard nothing, 
o on with your story." 

<' U sounded like a suddent skreek," said Mr. 
Post^ looking into the ibadowy thickets they were 
sing. '* Bogles, mebbe. They say t' old park 
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I's full of them: but, lawst they'se mostly 
spirits as comes wi gins an' snares for the birds 
when there he's no moon. Poachers," and Mr. 
Giles scowled darkly, and grasped his gqn more 
firmly, as he thoug;bt of his natural enemies. 

Every man has his especial bogle, and a poacher 
was that son of Eblis to. tbe gamekeeper. 

The features of the .roung man worked with 
impatianoe. He strode up to tbe brawny game- 
keeper, and oaught his velveteen-clad arm m bis 
slender brown fingers, on one of which flashed a 
fiery radiance of diamonds, which seemed to con* 
oentrate all tha light in that umbrageous atoade 



of lucid shadow. It dazzled Mr. t^ost so tho- 
roughly that he quit^ failed to notice the agitation 
on Uie dark face at his side : but be felt tho iron 
grip, and drew back grufliy, and wrenched his 
arm away in stolid astonishment. 
. ** Who is that V* said the A*merioan, In the low, 
level voice of iutensest agitation. 

His eras were blazing, ois line lips like a bar of 
steel He looked like an infuriated young Achil- 
lee in bronze, as he towered in the soft gloom of 
the leafy woodland. 

A few hundred paces in advance of where they 
stood rolled a swelling sea of verdure, free of 
trees, like an emerald lake dropped between leafy 
shores. The snnligbt rolled over it, and a per- 
fumed snrf of violets and great oxlips of paly gold 
quivered on its bosom. 

Across this fairy lawn, two sombre figures, 
black as statues of ebony against the sapphire 
sky, were walking. One, an old woman, bent, 
but stately; the other, a vision of tbe Spring — a 
dream bom of the breath of flowers and tbe sun- 
light. The young gold of her graceful head was 
bare to the sunlight, which caught the braided 
masses, until Ihejr glittered like a precious coro- 
nal. She was tall, fragile, yet delicately glowing 
as a Hebe in cheeks and lips. The low, soft, widi 
brow was altogether Greek ; but the nose, deli- 
cately aquiline, tbe swoet mouth more full of 
individuality than is seen in that lovely yet oooa- 
sionally spiritless type. The cyen, softly, limpidly 
brown, like the quiet pools of a valley streamlet. 
Swung by its black ribbon, she carried a wide 
bat, of coarse black straw, and on ber arm a 
dainty little basket, covered with a snowy napkin. 

** It's tbe dowager and the Duehess Jane," said 
Mr. Giles Post, looking at them like a bland satyr 
from his verdant bower. ** Bless 'em, they he's 
ffoin' down to old Dame Trottenb3r, which old 
Trottenby died last week, an' which a better 
bedger an' ditcher never drawed breath, or went 
down to his grave in sorrow, abng of a son as 
took to poaching, an' ran away to A-merikay, 
where, Pm told, he's doin' well. Did ye ever see 
him there, zurt" 

The face of the man, a moment ago so full of 
the white heat of deadly wrath, changed, softened, 
grew tender and compassionate, as ne lookea 
after the slender form of the youug duchess, as 
tbe two women, in their sombre robes of woe. 
walked across the sunny space, and disappearea 
into the tender shadows of tbe old poetic wood- 
land. 

** Tbe child !" he said, forgetful of Mr. GUes 
PMt " Poor Jane I" 

** So ye know the story !" cried Mr. Giles, asto- 
nished. ** Why, 1 thought you said as you was a 
stranger in these parts I" 

** What story f' said tbe young man, coming 
out of his dream. 

** Why, the drowndinir of the little duke a week 
before 'his grace Duke George war berried. 
Drownded he war, poor baby; nothing but his 
hat found by tbe river, an' bis body never found, 
the river bein' swift an' strong with the Spring 
freshets. A fine little man he war; why, let me 
see, he'd be three this Spring if he was alive." 

*'Her son!" said the other, softly, not to his 
companion, but to himself. 

" Ess. That he's the dowager wi' her. Sbe'a 
as fond of her as if she war her flesh-an'-blood 
daughter. A cousin of Duke George's got tbe 
title an' estate ; but them two ladies lives on here 
by tbevselves. Mebbe ye'd Uhe to see the oastle. 
It's a show-place." 

The American slipped a sovereign into Giles's 
homy fingers, whioh olosad on it affectionately. 
Giles grinned. 

" Thankee, sur," he said. ''Come along. ThercTi 
fold place. It be summai to look at" 
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So H was. 

It rose, draped with irj, from • gem-like isUnd 
in the diamond circle of a fairy lake. E?erj airy 
turret, molded as lightly as the wreathings of 
frost upon glass, defined aeainst the May skV. It 
lacked the frowning grandeur of the feudal fort- 
resses of the land, tor Cardinal Wol8e:ir had built 
it in the dajs of his almost monarchical pomp, 
more as an architectural caprice— a churchman' s 
bower— than following any determined rules of 
architecture. Its airr turrets were rich with or- 
nament, and a light bridge spanned the natural 
moat, formed ot some^hite stone, which gleamed 
in the bright sunshine like alabaster. The castle 
itself was built of a fine, warmly tinted granite, 
which showed well out through the great masses 
of darkly green ivy, climbing the Terr chimneys, 
and wreathing the flagstaS*. A flotilU of swans 
drifted orer the asure nog of water. Behind rose 
the vast and hoi|rT timbers of the park, clothing 
the rugged side of a bold eminence, ana forming 
a background of every shade (.of green to the 
lovely picture. 

*' On a fair day ye can see ten towns an' a bit of 
the sea from up there," said Mr. Post, as he led 
the way across the bridge. 

The American did not answer. His thoughts 
were neither with Mr. Post, nor with the view. 

He gave hb namCj presently, to the groom of 
the chambers— a retamer so old, that he was get- 
ting quite young again, in a chirpy, gossipv 
fashion— as Alick Nunnberg, with the general ad- 
dress of North America; and then he was made 
over to a colossal footman, whose powdered wig 
looked like a perambulating prise cauliflower, who 
treated him with languid patronage, and under 
whose guidance he made the tour ol the wonder- 
ful rooms which rendered Goracourt famous. 

There was the oratory, a marvelous creation of 
stone, as airy in its exquisite carvings as rare old 
point— the gray pillara, like shafts of rubies in 
the glorious hght pouring through the painted 
windows, and the saintly Madonna and Child of 
Carlo Dolce shedding the radiance of their holv 
beauty over the spot. There was the pieture-gal- 
lery— rather modem— with nymphs by Canova, 
and dainty, innocent idylls in marble, by Flaxman, 
shining whitely in tinted alcoves. Great vases, 
touch^ by the fires of Pompeii, and portraits of 
the noble Gorecourts» for some two hundred 
veara (it vras not an old ttflnily), broken by sunny, 
I'urneresque landscapes, a Claude or two, a Te- 
niers. and one priceless Titians. 

**This is a new painting t" said Nunnbers, 
lausing before a portrait where the choicest light 
!ell upon it. 

It was evidently the regulation family portrait. 
A young girl, in simple white, stood on a bronze 
baioony, purple curtains, half-cloFcd, behind her, 
giving a glimpse of a ducal coronet lying on a 
cushion. 

The treatment of the subject was sufficiently 
hackneyed, but in the face and form of the bright 
creature, the artist had more than redeemed him- 
self. 

** llie youn^ dowager, the Duchess Jane," said 
Thomas, languidlv. ** Rather a good pictor. 
This 'ere is the little dook as was drowndea, took 
only a month before 'e was lost. By the same 
hardst" 

Nunnberg turned hii double eyegfass on the 

Sioture— a oeauteous child, playing with a huge 
eerhound— and started as tooogh an arrow had 
whizzed past his ear. 

The starry face laughed on him from the can- 
vas ; the rosy arms were stretched out as though 
to grasp him. The faoe of the child was all his 
motners. 

So absorbed did he become in gazing at the 
picture, BO dark and deadly did hu handsome, 
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haughty fsee become, Uiat Thomr • grew a littl«> 
scandauzed, and rather alarmed. 

**WAaU9^ can he be a-soowling atf thousht 
the latter: and then aloud, **Hem! Here's ber 
grace, sir.** 

Nunnberff turned. 

At firat the impulse was on him to scorn the 
little hand she held out to him ; but her eyes were 
full of such joy shining through teara, that inrol- 
nntarily he held out his. 

*• Oh. AUck," shelkid, " I am so glad I" 

** Thank you," he answered, looking as gnm mm 
a Black Branswicker. **Glad is cen^inly a wo- 
man's welcome. So warm a remembraneer of 
Auld Lang Syne, Cousin Jantl" 

She looked at him, rose f^om brow to ehia, and 
Thomas snififed the air, scenting a flaror of m j»- 
terv afar off. 

She laid her hand lightly on Nunnber^s arm. 

"Come," she said, with a sweet and serious 
smile, '* I hold von our guest. Cousin AUck. I 
am very lonelv,^' she added, her voice fallings 
** since my chifd died." 

Nunnberg darted a strange look at the portrait. 

"I intruded on your demesne unawares." ho 
said, as they turned away. ** I did not even know 
in what part of England you resided." 

" How long have you been in England t" sho 
askedf as they left the gallery. 

'* Since last Spring,^ he said, with a curiooa 
darkening and changing of face. 

• *«»•* 

A week later. 

A light wiud dashing a surf of milky hawthorn- 
blooms — a shower of^perfumed pearl — over the 
old stile, and over the Doebess Jane, leaninic 
against it, her hands full of violeu, her large eyes 
dreamily following a squadron of fleecy clouds — 
snow, edged with jet — flying up, and spreading 
themselves in battle array on the blue field of the 
sky. 

She was in stainless white, dashed here and 
there with a knot of black ribbon, for that morn- 
ing she had thrown aside the distinctive garb of 
widowhood. If possible, she was lovelier than 
before. A mingling of two expressions — of abid- 
ing sorrow, of infinite joy — lent an extraordinary 
charm to her fine face. Her beauty was sufflcientty 
fresh to be in perfect harmony with the May o'f 
the year. The damp wind fanned the scent of the 
hawthorn into her upraised face, kissing the 
cheeks into dazzling bloom, and dashing a great 
raindrop on her uncrloved hand. 

She started, and looked round. 

The shadows in the park behind her were deep- 
ening from lucid green to gray. Before her, oo 
the purple moor, rounding to the horizon, a great 
wall of— not mist, but dnving raifk— was running 
swiftly from the sen, whose voice sobbed through 
the humid air, far off and mysterious. The trees 
in the park were welcoming the coming tempest 
with leafy riot, and the ferns rose and fell in the 
copses like a verdant sea. Birda dropped to their 
nests with shrill threads of melodv, and were ai- 
lent. The driving rain sped on like an army of 
phantoms. 

The Duchess Jane looked at her thin dress, 
shivered as the damp breath of the storm swept 
around her, and, in swift flight, fled up the alley 
toward the castle. 

A clap of thunder rolled overhead like the cha- 
riot-wheels of a punning army, fell into dead, 
breathless silence, and the rain was upon her ! 

Through the deluge, in the grim shadows, loomed 
a small building, in the taste of a centur^r before. 
A grotto, with a simpering Dryad in granite, leer- 
ing from its shades. Toward this the young du- 
chess turned her fleet steps. It would soelter ber 
until the storm abated. A fbrmai path of laurel 
led to the door, dripping like Daphnes bewailing 
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thtir tru»fonn«tioD, faneral dark m a ffrove 
shading a tomb. The Tast tninka of the niige 
oaks loomed through the rain and mitt, like spec- 
tral trees in some foggy Infenio. From the tender 
radianoe of blushin^pMay, the whole soene bad 
saddenlr become weird and utterlj noearthlj. 

The Duchess Jane was constitutionaUr brave, 
as beseemed a womao whose forefathers nad rid- 
den the Atlantic in the oaken planks of the May- 
flower; but she shuddered as she placed her 
slender foot on the first of the lofty flight of steps 
leading up to the grotto. 

** How lonesome it is here !" she thought, with 
m hurried look round her. 

A Toice aboTO her head fell upon her ear— the 
silrerr, tremulous Toioe of a young girl moved to 
great 'agitation. 

" Oh, promise me again I Swear it to me I" 

The Duchess Jane paused ; she knew not why. 
Certainly ftrom no volition of her own. 

" I swear it to you," replied the deep voice of a 
man. " Dear chUd, what can I say more to com- 
fort you t" 

The Duchess Jane stood motionless as a statue. 

"I can know no comfort until I see you again," 
said the sorrowful, girlish voice ; ** and perhaps 
that can never be.'' ' 

The man made some low-toned reply, and the 
- ^oung duchess slowly lifted her face, and turned 
lis gray anguish toward the heavy sky. There 
was no more May for her. 

Like a ghost, she glided to the back of the 
ffrotto, where a great drapery of ivy climbed up 
the lattice which formed the walls. Bv clinging 
to this, she brought her eyes on a level with the 
floor of the builoinff. while the masses of foliage 
concealed her from those within. 

On a bench by the wall— the stone Drysd sim- 
pering down at him from her pedestal in the 
ceutre— sat Alick Nunnber^, his dark face glow- 
ing with agitation, and by his side— yes, she had 
guessed snght— her own peoulisr pet and pro- 
Ugee^ Merry Lowndes, the village beauty— a fresh, 
dimpled English rossH— good, and true as gold, she 
bad oelieved until this moment. 

The eirl's scarlet closk made a fine glow in the 
ffray shadows, and as its hood fell back a little 
from the charming Hebe face, with its f^me of 
rich, short black curls, and daintv charm of most 
exquisite tinting, and luminous violet eyes which 
laughed even through the tears hanging like 
diamonds in them, the Duchess Jane was moved 
to a sadden and mighty passion. 

To her eyes leaped a sudden fiame, to her cheeks 
the tremulous rose of dying fire amongst ashes. 
Her heart seemed dying In strong throbs of 
anguish, and, turning, she fled through the rain 
back to the eastle. 

Later in the day, a servant brought Alick Nunn- 
bei|; a note. 

He looked at it as an accepted lover at the first 
letter the woman he loves sends him. 

It wss, however, no rose-tinted biUd, perfumed, 
and sealed with a winged Cupid "all armed." but 
the envelope, deeplv bordered with lugubrious 
black, was sealed with the ducal arms in wax of 
the same ebon dye. 

He took it from the salver, and, when the foot- 
man had retired, opened it. 

A ring— a carbuncle set with brilliants— dropped 
out. 

He read the note slowly, his face becoming livid 
as the sky without. 

" I return you the pledge of our betrothsl. I 
wss present this mornina when you met If erry 
Lowndes in the Dryad's Grotto. 

<* I ha? e left the eastle, and it will be useless to 
attempt to discover my place of retreat Of one 
thing DC oertain— that we shall nsver meet again. 



" In the memory of my blessed child, for the 
sake of hereafter meeting him, I shall ti^ to/or- 
ah€^ if it is not given me u>/o;y0<,vour treachery 
to Jamb Gobboodrt." 

He read it over once more, and then laughed a 
a little bitterly. 

** Better so, perhaps." he said ; " it will save her 
muoh cruel suspense." 

He msde no eflbrt to see her— nay, he did not 
even inouire of any one concerning ner probable 
place or retreat. 

Before a week, he and another were on board a 
New York bound steamer, flying fast from the 
English May, and that other was — Merry Lowndes. 

A man felling trees on the summit of a huge 
0110" crested with vast pines ; below him a furious 
torrent whirling in mad eddies round gray 
boulders rising grimly, like the vast heads 
of mysterious pre-diluvisn monsters, from the 
yellow waters and snowy foam of the river; 
spread like a carpet below his aerie the un- 
broken green of an illimitable forest j above him 
the wondrous beauty of an American sky. an 
eagle circling in its upper dome, a heron follow- 
ing the river course ; about him a sweet mantle 
of utter quiet, broken alone by the regular fall of 
the flashing ax. and the monotone of the river ; in 
the distance, visible in the black shadows ot the 
pines, a tiny shanty of great logs piled rudely to- 
gether ; near him, lyine in the shadow of a low- 
bending willow, a cbila, sleeping away the beat 
of the day, a posie of wild roses clutched in his 
dimpled hand, a great lank deerhoond sleeping, 
stretched at full length, at his side ; the man him- 
self, a large, ruddy-faced, determined-looking 
fellow, with a countenance more tempestuous 
than dogged— a face doubtless fearfully expressive 
when the fire within lekped up, in repose placid, 
and not unamiable. 

He was clad in the regular costume of a new 
settler— a coarse red flannel shirt, frieze trowsers, 
and a rough straw hat ; and his fine athletic figure 
and Saxon face, thrown out by the background of 
dark pines, had something of the picturesque 
aboutlt. 

As the fun rolled his golden wheels to the 
highest point of his bridge of cloudless sapphire, 
the man paused, and flung down his ax. 

" About time to take a bite," be said, going to- 
ward the drooping willow, where the child and 
the dog lay sleeping. 

Instead of applying himself to the cold pork and 
damper— a substantial lunch of which lay on a tin 
plate also under the willow— he folded 6is arms, 
and stood looking at the sleeping child. 

As a "cloud no bigger (nan a man's hand" 
compels night and tempest to the sky, some 
thouffht of exceeding bitterness grew in his mind 
antilnis face was fearful to look upon. He was 
a reticent man at the best, slow of speech, shy of 
the sound of his own voioe. Another man in this 
solitude, with a memory gnawing at his very soul 
capable of writing sucn characters on his face, 
would have raved his wrongs to the listening 
hesvens, have cried his woes aloud to t^.e dumb 
bosom of his parent earth ; but he looked at the 
boy, and was silent. Even when the darkness was 
black as the wing of Eblis on his face, involun- 
tarily he gave a ourious illustration of his own 
character. A ray of sunlight fell bumingly on 
the child's violet- veined lids. With a tender band, 
the man knelt down, and turned the little head, 
"sunned over with curls," into the shadows. 

" Poor little chsp I" he mattered, " I wish " 

"Tom— Tom Trottenbyt" shrieked a voioe 
behind him. 

He sprang to his feet pallid as the granite face 
of the 0110* be stood on* 
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There was a fljuh of scarlet like the wSng of an 
oriole amongst the sombre plr.es, the gleaming of 
a face pure and bright as a June rose, and Merry 
Lowndes was sobbing and laughing in her lover's 
arms. 

' **rve comel" she said. "Oh, Tom, darling, 
ain't you glad ?" 

Tom's arm closed round her like a vise. Bis 
bewildered glance iell on another face— a haagbty 
face, with the dark beauty of an aluiost Castnian 
type— the virid coloring of the perfection of 
health and vigor— the spare, lofty, muscular frame 
of a Roman athlete. 

"Who is that man, Merry?" he said, pointing 
to him. 

The stranger answered for himself. 

" I am first cousin to the Dowager Duchess 
Jane Gorecourt, and I am come to claim her son 
Ethelbert, the present duke." 

His eagle eyes bad found the child sleeping by 
the willow, and, with one stride, Alick Nunnberg 
had reached the spot. He swept the boy into one 
arm, and placed his free hand in bis bosom signi- 
ficantly. 

He ttimed to Tom Trottenby. 

** At any price," he said, and the other under- 
stood him. 

His mighty arm fell from Merry's waist. 

*'So,"he said, in his slow way, looking at her 
fixedly as he 0poke, "you turned informer. 
Merry I" 

The look would have made many a brave man 

3 nail, but the little rustic girl's courage rose 
auntlessly to meet it. She turned paler, out she 
fixed her fearless eyes on his, ana clasped her 
little brown hands 'together. Alick Nuociberg, 
closely observant, watcned the scene from beside 
the willow. 

"Yes, Tom," she said. "For your sake and 
mine. 1 told this ^entle'Vnan alU Oh, Tom, I 
couldn't bear the guilt any longer 1" 

" So yon told him," said Trottenby. looking at 
her as Samson might have looked at Delilah as 
she betraved him to the Philistines. 

" Yes,'' she said, steadily, and then breaking 
down, ran to him, crying piteoosly, " Ob, Tom, 
say you don't hate me I I did it for the best I" 

"Stand back I" said Tom, recoiling frem her, 
his Saxon face bluck with rage, his great hands 
clinched. 

He strode toward Nunnberg, who faced him un- 
flinchingly. 

"Listen to me!" he said- "Here we stand, 
man to man, and yon won't take that child except 
over my dead body ! You to try to balk me of 
my just vengeance— who never knew what it was 
to be sent to jail for two years for shooting 
a hare in your own bit of a garden! — who 
never knew what it was to chafe like a wild 
beast between four stonewalls— known that t' old 
father an' mother was a-starvin' for want of your 
hands to work for them^to come out an' 'find 
yourself a marked man, shunned by all, an' left 
to starve or rob for want of honest work 1 Pshaw I 
Give me the child an' go I" 

Nunnberg looked ai tiim earnestly. 

" 1 know your story from first to last^" he an- 
swered, " and I sympathize with you sincerelv ; 
but, at the same time, ask yourself how far, by 
the contemptible outrage of stealing an infant, 
yon have leh yourself outside anything but the 
sternest justice." 

Tom laughed defiantly, and stretched out his 
huge arm. 

" Give me the child," he cried, " an* begone, 

Sou an' her/'* and he gare one savage look at 
lerry— a look in which rage and love were so 
stran^ly blended, that his face was a study for 
an artist in the portrayal of the Passions. 
One of those Gordian complications had arisen 



which it tskflB a blow from the sword of Fate her- 
self to cut. 

The two men stood face to face, determined as 
Death itself, and each read the other's oounteo- 
anca clearly as the pase of a book. 

" I'm a plain man,'"8aid Tom Trottenby, " en* 
of few words. Give me the child !" 

" Listen to reason " began Alick Nunnberg, 

but the full tide of passion was upon Trottenby. 

He rushed forwaitl to tear the little fellow — ^wfao 
had awakened, and was complicating matters by 
strnnr^lin? like a baby Hercules in the arms of 
Alick— from his hold. 

" :3taua buck >." shouted Alick, retreating back- 
ward, " or, upon my honor, I'll firol" 

He had a pistol in his band, and his eyee wer» 
blazing. 

" Tom 1 me want Tom !" shrieked the heir, of 
the Gorecourts, disdaining a tear in bis terror of 
(he dark-taced stranger, who held him from thm 
only friend known to his baby world. 

"Ohl Tom, for pity's sake!" shrieked poor 
little Merry, and rushed forward to throw herscdf 
before biin. 

iie thrust her aside, and bounded forward. 
Alick Nunnberg retreated a step more, clasping 
the child firmly. 

One step too far ! 

There was a fierce cry from Alick, stranided In 
its birtb by the iron will of the man, and Tom 
stood frozen like a figure of stone on the brow of 
the clifi'. Merry Lowndes lying like a fallen lilj at 
his feet^ and beneath him— struggling with the 
roaring rapids, dashed against the sullen rocks, 
rising from their deathly wreaths of foam— Alick 
Nunnberg, fighting like a Samson for his own life 
and that of the child of the woman be loved. 

For a second Tom lifted his leonine bcMsd and 
looked into the sky, and in that second the man's 
true nature reasserted itself. 

Merry crep^ to the edge of the clifT, and, lying 
prone on the grass, was not conscious of life it- 
self^ or of anything but that watery demon penned 
in its rocky bed, and furiously tearing the lives 
out of the three below^the two men and the 
golden-haired child. 

Alick Nunuberg could swim but Kttle, and, 
hampered by the boy— dashed against the sUmv 
rocks, blinded by the spectral foam^ bruised, 
bleeding, partially stunned by his lali— was the 
sport of the raging rirer. He was torn in mad- 
dening circles, snatched to and fro bj eddying 
curreuis, and through ull he L*iid the child with 
one arm, and with ibe other battled bhndly for 
his life. He might have saved himself by letting 
the boy go, but he smiled as be felt the dark- 
ness of the end closing ou him. 

** Jane's child !" Death had almost an element 
of sweetness in it as be thought thai she might 
yet bear how and when he dien. 

Then the shadows closed in. 



" DUCH28S, how long do you intend to remain 
in this conventual seclusion i^ An iuteretti in vil- 
lage schools and the well-being of rheumatic old 
people is very proper, of course ; but a pretty 
young woman u a pretty yourg woman, my love, 
and owes sopiething to society.' 

" Certainly " said Jane, smiling. 

She looked strangely like Cailo Dolce's Ma- 
donna in the oiatory— the same saintly radianee 
on the soft, round brow— a like sweet sadness on 
lip and downcast eve. 

Her companiou was the new Duchess of Gore- 
court, a smiling, plump matron, who had been 
far happier as the Honorable Mrs. Vandeleur than 
as the wearer of the strawberry-leaf coronet. 

Ihe two ladies were sitting at work in the low 
window of the Chintz Room— a tiny marvel of 
glowing blossoms, majolica^ and old china. No- 
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I thing in the room was costly, save fVom associa- 
tion. There was a cottage piano, a drawing or 
two in simple frames, great easj-cbairs, a work- 
table, large and solid, but in the sunlight stood a 
wire-stand, and on it the priceless radiance of a 
** Santo Esplrito," in full bloom. On the work- 
table stood a^^igantic box of black oak, rich with 
ancient camnff, and on it, on a huge plate of 
silver, was the legend, in old English letters-* 

"From Elizabethe ye Qnten, this boze to Anne 
Goreconrt, her Majde of Honore. 

*'Ye prudente woman is a crowne to herre 
bjsbande/' 

—a marriage-^ft from the maiden monarch to 
one d( the ladies of the house. It was a piece of 
state that each duchess should use it as much as 
possible ; so now it stood open between the two 
women, full of bright-oolored flannel for the use 
and behoof of the dames and gafl'ers in the village 
beyond, 

Jane's transparent hands were industriously at 
work on the warm-hued material. 

** Then return with me to London. It is more 
than two years since poor George died." 

"My duty to society lies with the portion of it 
round our gates,'' said Jane, quietly. *' I cannot 
foreet my child yet." 

There was another remembrance more bitter 
even vet in her heart; but the waters of Marah 
sparkled in the sun, and the limpid waves told no 
tale of their bitterness to the eye of man. 

The duchess laid her plump hand on Jane's, 
and gave her the best sympathy in the world— 
that of silence. 

At this moment a servant entered with a card 
on a salver. 

** A gentleman to your grace," he said, coming 
to Jane with it. 

1 he nome was simply " Alick Nunnberg," and 
above it was penciled, ** 1 mutt see you at once." 

It was no longer Dolce's Madonna, but a Semi- 
ramis, loftv and majestic, whom Jane resembled. 

**J?howhim in here," she said, calmly. "My 
cousin Alick, from America," she said, ezplana- 
torilv, to the elder lady. 

"Delighted, I'm sure," said the duchess, ur- 
banely ; a little nervous, however, is to whether 
Alick might not prove to be an Indian with a 
tomahawk. 

** 1 beg your grace's parding, but the gentle- 
man be^ed most pertikler as your grace would 
go to him in the picture-gallery." 

Jane's face became as marble. Then she smiled. 
She would see him— she could not avoid that; 
but— as a stranger. 

"Pray come with me," she said to her com- 
panion ; and the two ladies went through the great 
corridora, barred with golden light, to the nicture- 
gallery, Thomas solemnly marahaling them — a 
gorgeous figure, in bis peach-and-silver livery. 

Nunnberg stood before the picture of the lost 
boy, his countenance lighted by a look of triumph 
and success, yet impassive. 

As the Duchess Jane entered, stem and cold, 
the verv pallor of marble on her set features, 
Alexander waited till she drew near; then he 

Eushed toward her a boy so like the portrait that 
e seemed to have grown out of it. 
"Your son I" was all he said, as he placed the 
boy's hand on her icy palm. 

One look on the picture, one on the boy, and, 
with a cry of almost agony, she clasped him to 
her heart. 

* • • • « « 

Explanations came when, the shook over, a 
happy group gathered together. In his days of 
bnei happiness at Gorecourt he had learned such 
partieulan of the taking oft' of a noted poacher 
and of the sudden disappearance of the young 



duke, that he began to doubt the drowning 
story. To torture the duchess with false stories 
based on a mere conjecture would have been cruel 
indeed. He worked steadily to discover a clue. 
At last, finding that Merry was the sweetheart of 
the ne'er-do well Tom, he began to sound her. 
The girl really loved her mistress, and the know* 
ledge of Tom's guilt had been gnawing away her 
heart and life. On a promise that no harm should 
befall her lover through her disclosure, and that it 
should be used only to recover the boy, she told 
all she knew. 

The coovereatioti at the grotto was the closing 
of the bargain. 

Nunnberg started with her, with what success 
we know. He brought testimony in form to ob- 
viate anv question or doubt as to the boy's iden- 
tity, ana he ii as at once recognized as duke. 

Happy, thrice happy, in the recovery of her 
son ; happy in the thought that love could repay 
the man whom she haa judged so harahly woen 
his only thought was over her. the Duchess Jane, 
in her new lite, shed the gentle light that always 
radiates on all around Irom those whom great 
trials have chasteued. 



Fishing Sbrongli the Zee. 

Few conscientious or high-toned sportsmen are 
to be found fishins with a rod and line through a 
hole in the ice. They shiink from it, so difierant 
is it Irom " flagging a stream," in the season, 
with a "brown hackle," or from standing in a 
boat, where, with one adroit sweep of your "lance- 
wood top,'' you can cast a line for fifteen or 
twenty yards on any side of yon, and if you 
chance to strike a fisn that is game, play him to 
your heart's content. In prepanng tonsh through 
the ice, a round hole, usually about two feet in 
diameter, is cut through the surface, close to the 
brink of which you stand upon a small truss of 
hay or straw, with a Fhort rod in your hand, as a 
long one would serve no purpose. 

Those who are adepts in this sort of sport, gen- 
•rally cut this orifice, and bait it carefully with 
balls composed of scraps of bread and meat the 
night before it is used, so that the fish may be 
lured beneath the opening, where they are sure to 
be. attracted subsequently by some more tempting 
morsel that conceols the fatal hook surreptitiously 
from above. 

Large numbera of them are caught in this way ; 
but as thera is nothing artistic about their cap- 
ture, and as cold feet and cold fingers are almost 
invariably connected with the sport, if such it 
may be called, but few indulge in it, save those 
who are actuated by the love of gain, or some- 
thing like poverty. 

The Indian's mode of fishing through the ice 
is, in our opinion, infinitely more sportsmanlike 
than that of his white brother; for, he holds a 
decoy-fish attached to a short line, which he plays 

t'ust beneath the surf see of the water with one 
land, while, with a light spear poised in the other, 
he awaits the approach of some bass or muskal- 
longe, which, lured by the bait to the edge of the 
opening, immediately falls a victim to his unerr- 
ing stroke. 

The sport with the rod and line, which is illus- 
trated by our cnjiravino:, is very common in Can- 
ada and on all our Nortoem waters. The bay op- 
posite Toronto occasionally presents a very ani- 
mated appearance in this relation, while even at 
our own doora the surface of the Hudson is, from 
time to time, perforated in Winter by men aud 
boys who never regard any sort of fish or game 
out of season. However, with all our prejudices 
against "pot-huntinz" of this descnntion. we 
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caoDot but adroit that, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances you may boolL a tine tour or five- 
pouud striped bass, perch, or porg>', there is no 
small satistuction in dragging him out ot the 
watwT through even the narrowest opening, and 
landing him kicking at your feet ; and it is very 
evident that our youn^ friends feel no scruples 
about the mode of onghng. 



Byron** I>anghter..On one occasion Lady 
Lovelace paid a visit to Newstend Abbey. In the 
sr.at library, Colonel Wildman, who bad invited 
her there, read one of the finest passages of Byron 
to Byron's dajghter, who, strucK witn the beauty 



of the verse, asked who was the author. Colooel 
Wildman stared at her, and said, ** There is Uie 
portrait of the author," pointing lo the portrait of 
iiyron by Philips. Ue read yei diore oi Byroo's 
poetry to her. Lady Lovelace was mute wiih «a- 
tonishment as new revelations burst upon her. 
<< Do you think this is anectatiou," she saidy at 
last, ** when 1 tell you I have been brought op in 
complete ignorance of all that regards my father r" 
From that moment a passionate enthusiasm for 
everything which reoalied the memory of Byron 
took possessiou of her. While at Newstead Abbej 
she used lo shot herself op for long hours in the 
apartmenu be had lived in, and which still re- 
tained much of the furniture which had belonged 
to him. 
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Farmbr Santoin (who cannot pet his wheat in)— •* No^ sir, tre ma?/ exped no settled 
eeason to long as we see them nasty rainbows about /'* 



«< IVliat makes vour cows so cross V* asked an 
old lady of her milkman. 

**My cows cross 1 What do yon mean, 
madame Y* 

''Why, as yonr milk is always sour, I thought 
the cows must be a cross lot." 

•• I Cannot imagine/* said an alderman, " why 
my whiskers should turn gray so much sooner 
than the hair on my head." 

"Because," obaenred a wag, " tou have worked 
much harder with your jaws than with your 
brains." 

A Bnnch of shingfes fell from a waji^on on the 
Troy ferry-boat last Monday, and struck fairly 
upon the head of a colored woman, who said : 

'* r' oughter be 'shame to muss a cullud wo- 
man's bar dat way. I wish de shingles fell ovah- 
boardl" 

A UUlf beggar-girl, in New York, recently 
presented, a certificate to a person to whom she 
bad applied for alms, certifying that ** the bearer 
is a widow with fi^e children in destitute circum- 
stances." 

Lord BSnUne always directed his tisrer to 
knock at the house where he intended to call with 
a postman's knock; his lordship remarking that 
he had long obf^erved servants always more punc- 
tually answered knocks of that kind than any 
other. 

A FreneHman who left London for the coun- 
try, having changed horses at (Jxbridge, got bur- 
ricdlv into nis post-chaise, and called to the driver, 
** Allans done,** The postilion, unfortunately, not 
' onderstanding French, and supposing he meant 
10 say k Lonaon, carried the astonished traveler 
sack to town. 



A l>eclde<lljr rough-looking individual applied 
for a license as a teacher of a school, not far from 
Troy, recently. 

'* Do you think you can manage a school?" in- 
quired the examiner. 

" Well, I guess so," said the applicant, imper- 
tnrbably. ** If 1 can't, I can knock the spots out 
of the youngsters." 

The vacancy still exists. 

Doctor Grave went out (^uail-shoo(ing one 
day. He returned the following day with the 
K^me-bag empty, his sleeves covered with dust, 
bis face scorched with sun, and altogether in a 
most disheveled and disheartened condition. 
MoflSnsrton met him on the wharf, and said : 

" Ah, doctor, what have "ou brought back f 

** Absolutel^r nothing." 

"Yon astonish me," 

** I killed nothing all dav." 

"Ah, ah!" said Muffington, "that will teach 
you not to go shooting, and neglect your pa- 
tients." 

' it-^n Affllctlonn.— There are some men so 
afflicted bv the disease of avarice that their nights 
are sleepless, and they are tormented with un- 
heard-of anxieties if a day has passed over with- 
out their hoards being increased. 

There is a good story tol I of Bishop Macrorie. 
He was sitting next a navy captain, who said to 
him : 

"You have in your province two rival bishop?, 

C and another fellow. Which of them do you 

incline to ?" 

" 1 am the other fellow !" replied Macrone. 

"Wlkat none of us ever drank from— The tap of 
a Hrnm. 
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Snlgmas. Oharades. Btc 

1. — LooooniPB. 
Wbkn tbe ground' with snow is corered, 

When the rivers cease to flow, 
Bound by icv fetters strong, 

Total then' I've tried to do. 

But, if it is transposed aright. 
It will reveal a poet's name, 

Which may, without a.doabt, be found 
Inscribed upon tbe roll of fame. 

Transpose again, then you will see . 

That it in Datchers' shops is found. 
Once more transpose, and then behold 

What is oft driven in the ground. 

Take off its head, then what is left 
May be defined as bein^;; to seize; 

Transpose the same, and it will »how 
The name of noted foreign trees. 

Transpose again, and 1o I the chnnge 
Will give a ladj's pretty name; 

Restore its head, remove its tail. 
Transpose, a burden 'twill proclaim. 

Behead once more, then quicklj see 
What means to claim or to demand ; 

And, finalir, its tail cut off. 
Then as* an adverb it will stand. 

2. — Chabadk. 
} Mj first is a condiment, 

t My second is a sauce, 

I Mr whole is medicinal 

! if Tou're a little hoarse. 

8.— DouBLB Acrostic. 

1. A strong defense I was in days gone by ; 
But now ncfflected and unused 1 lie. 

2. A queen of France. You all will know a 

name 
Which boasts so much celebrity and fame. 
8. A verb, whose meaning it is bard to express, 
Comprising fear, and doubt, and tenderness. 

4. A person of distinction and renown, 
Whose universal influence all must own. 

5. A Quality, which etiquette requires. 

Ana which, when iound sincere, true love 
inspires. 

6. A tribe aiminutive of creatures saj, 

Who sport the livelong night, and hide alt day. 

7. A voice that oft is heard 'mid ruined halls. 
Or by the wood, or ocean's rocky walls. 

8. A village you will find in Scripture named, 
Which for a miracle divine is ramed. 

Initials downward read a poet's name; 
Tbe finals give a poem by tbe same. 

4. — Charade. 

Mr first is always an evil, 

My second is generally good. 
My whole is a service— 
! At least, so it's understood. 

5.— Square Words. 

With great splendor ; a spice ; to incur losses ; 
declares; real. 

6.~Sqitarb Words. 

Ad Irish town ; a tree ; month of tbe year ; to 
move softly ; a lady's name. 

Y.— Squarr Words. 

Notions; a play; lealous; to make better; a 
mineral product. 

8.— DlCAFITATlOK. 

Whole, an important part of the human frame ; 
behead, and flna a gradual rise ; again, a serpent. 



9. — ^DiAOovAL AcBoeno. . 
These words appended, when formed in a sqnsre. 

One way, diagouHlly read, disclose 
A fortified rock high up in the air; 

While in the other direction a sea-fight it shows. 

1. See an old relation, fi. Then a trad*. 
8. Now innkeepers «ppear in sight. 
4. Also notice a Jewi^n oflering made. 
6. And who will stage-plavs write. 
6. To bud like a flower. '7, And what 
In every wfld ought to be. 

8. Now, pray mark a drunken sot. 

9. And a gentleman's oloak lastly tee. 

10.— Charadb. 

My first is used for building in almost «Tery 
town; my second is discovered when they're 
pulling houses down ; my whole is in the kitchen 
found; 'tis used by careful wives, or serrants, 
for the purpose of just brightening the knires. 

11. — Charadb. 

My first yon heat, 
My next you beat. 
Whole Bullish meet 
With music sweet. 

12. — Charade. 

I'm thinking of thee, Kate, both momlDg and 

night. 
Sweet emblem of purity, spotless and bright; 
When with primal or trouble my mind's sore 

oppress' d. 
Thy beauty steals o'er me and soothes me to rest 
I'll think of thee always, in weal or in woe. 
And my love, pure and constant^ shall next 

nerer grow ; 
Nor I'll never grow total, sweet darling, of tbee. 
My own bonnie lassie, the pride of Dundee. 

18. — PUZZLB LOTB-LBTTBR. 

Wonsmo reitak mypininapd, 

2 sh omil uvtoy um ydeer ; 

Becausipro misdwenwepr ted — 

Lavinm ealbro knartd — 

l*hat winu'dg one X thee, 

I'dnot 4 get to write llye. 

Wbinwiify ecumo me llmdynret risnre? 

'Tisalong wileu rabsint. 'Twud film e widplemsar, 

Cudiwonsroo rebut say urdeerlas, meboy, 

'Twud make metoapyidbdy ingotjoy. 

14. — Charade. 

My first is a oarria/ife for farm or for city ; 
Just as it's made, it is u^\j or pretty. 
My second's a kitten^ a bird, or a baby; 
And my whole you will see in tbe room of a lady. 

15.— Diamond Pitbz|.b. 

1. 500. 9. Apart of the foot. 8. A small ship. 
4. The skin or animals. 5. A mineral. 6. A 
harsh sound. 7. Having many sides. 8. Not 
plausible. 9. A gap. 10. Opposite to nature. 
11. A description of the earth. 12. To change. 
18. A dog. 14. A long substance. 15. Finis. 
16. 260. 

16.— Charadb. 

My first is an article of furniture ; my second is 
worn by gentlemen ; and my whole is seen at 
dinner. 

17. — Square Words. 

A man's name ; a bird ; to assuage ; a mineral 
production ; to bend the knee. 

18.— Square Words. 

Farewell; amendments; pertaining to Ireland; 
to come about ; a teacher. 
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19.-^QnARB WOBM. 

To unite ; an ftllurer ; to eradlo»te ; faabitatioBs 
of birds; personal adornmeot. 

20.— Charadx. 
Mj first and seeond are the same. 
And when rerersed a liqaor name. 
Do not mj whole, for joa will find 
It if a foe to peace of mind. 

21. — PUZZLB. 

Passing alons Broadway, one afternoon, I saw 
a glass tablet that had eviiientlj been embellished 
with an adTertisement In raised letters. HoweTer, 
throagh rough usa&e, or wear and tear, some of 
the letters were obliterated, learing the lollowing 
mangled speoimen : 

I I O 

S 



A I S 

Please endearor to fill up the words hj supplying 

the missing letters. 

22.— GBABAni. 

Mr first is a bird ; my seeond is a fish ; and m j 
whole is an insect. 

28. — Lbttsb Chasads. 

First is in courtship, bat not in marriage. 
Second is in omnibus, also in carriage. 
Third is in nose, Lut not in face. 
Fourth is in Esk, but not in Thrace. 
I And my whole, if combined aright, 
Will a 'beautiful flower bring to light. 

I 24 — DoDBLB Acrostic. 

1. A lofty place. 2. A certain time. 8. Part of 
the face. 4. This is sublime. 5, A heathen 
name. 6. To pine away. 7. A town of fame. 
8. Felt ererr day. 9. A magazine. 10. This means 
instead. 11. In Russia seen. 12. We're often 
bled. 

The initials of the aboTO read down 

Will name a soldier ot renown. 

His dying words the finals tell, 

When he in battle nobly fell. 

25.— Enigma. 

Ofk that I ffire Pre taken away. 

Pre caused a deal of strife in my day; 

But generally I manage to carry the sway. 

26.— Qhabaob. 

Fair maid, I must leave thee ; but, ere I depart, 

A question I'd ask thee, to lighten my heart — 

That heart which thou bast in lore's sweet stream 

immersed ; 
Say, may I be thy— oan'st thou guess what?— 
my first? 

Oh ! give me a token, to mind me of thee 
Wben distance shall part us I Say, what shall 

it be ? 
Msy I beg that small tie that thy fair throat 

bedecks ? 
Or a part, say one-third, thou wilt then haye— 

my next. 

And gold I will give thee ! Nay, doubt not my 

word; 
For see, prettv skeptic, my purse is my third. 
Bight gladly Vd hail thee the queen of my soul. 
For thou art, sweet damsel, yes, thou art— my 

whole. 

27.— CONUNnEUM. 

If a man were to cheat at a card-party, what 
musician would he remind you of? 

28.— Squarb Words. 
What we all do ; what we all do ; what we all 
Ukt: a bird. 



29.— Squabb WoTtns. 
A watM>.bird; an English river; a Spanish 
mountain ; another bird. 

80.— LOOOORIPH. 

Striped complete, in rows and rows, 

An untamed steed I roam ; 
Cut off my bead, my limbs transpose. 

And banish me from home, 
I still am wild, though every child 

That's bom is just what I am ; 
And every man, do what he can. 

Must always, dU tt diem, 

81.— Triplb AcBosnc. ^ 

1. Behold one stricken with disease. 
That robs the riotim of all ease. 

2. A saying by each one revered 

To whom its meaning has appeared. 
8. This tells of loud and boisterous sound. 

With which great London doth abound. 
4* 'Mongst the monks a certain order. 

Of which I am the recorder. 

5. On music's page 1 have a place. 
Suggesting how to play with grace. 

6. This term implies a faith that's good, 
Owning the one true brotherhood. 

7. A king who, quite without occasion, 
Founded abbeys by persuasion. 

8. Sweetly scented, favorite flowers, 
These should always deck our bowers. 
As these words do follow on. 

The initials now read down; 
They reveal a name well known, 
'Specially in London town. 
Then the finals you must take — 
You will find that they all make 
One who has an equal fame, 
And whose calling was the same; 
But he long has passed away. 
Though the other lives to-day. 
The mid letters read down, too. 
Then tbeir calling comes in view. 

82. — Lbttbb Puzzlbs. 

1. Name two words in the English langnaee, 
eight letters each, one only one syUable, the other 
five syllabi^. 2. Name the longest word in the 
English language. 8. Name a word of three let- 
ters^ transposed whichever way possible will form 
a distinct word. 4. Name a word containing all 
the vowels in rotation. 

88.— PsEMITTATIOir. 

Change my head, and I become destruction, 
ofiense, departure, promise, to come down. 



Anbwebs to Enigmas, Chabadbs, Etc., in 

JaXUART NiTllBER. 

1. Soldier, solder, older, Oder, ode. 2. flare- 
bell, cowslip, tuberose, violet. 
8.— v 
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4. Triptolemns^ thns— Terra, Rhea, Irynge, Poly- 

Shemus, Thelxiope, Ocypete, Lachesis, Endymion, 
Inemosvne, uTysses, Satyrs. 6. Foxhound. 
6. Guilder, builder. 7. Byron, Keats, thus— 
BarK, YuIB. KosA, ObjeoT, NuptialS. 8. Snow- 
ball. 9. Belief, belie, beli, Bel. 10. Navan, Adela, 
venom, alone, names. 11. Chard, Hague, again, 
ruins, dense. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 



««That Beat is eDjtaged,'* said a pretty young 
girl on the Colorado Central. 
**To whom?" 

*' A young gentleman/' she poutingly Baid. 
'* Then, wbere's his basgage, I pray?" 
Her nio^ lips opened like rosebuds in Spring ; 
ler face m aeep blushes was dyed, as she mut- 



her 

tered, crossly; 

'*You hateful old thing! 
gage!" 



Why, Vm his bag- 



A Bo^-TrottcTi — A large bog at Cappamore. 
Tipperary, Ireland, is reported to have recently 
changed its position half a mile. The moTement 
was accompanied by strong vibrations of the 
gibund and loud noises. A bog-trotter, indeed, 
tliat could trot off half a mile. We now under- 
8t. nd the meaniog of the word. 



I A Jaattce of the Peace in Illinois, before whom 
I a citizen had prosecuted his daughter's lover for 
! ejecting him from bis own parlor the Saoday 
i evening previous, solemnly oecided as follows: 
I *' It 'pears that this young feller was courtin' the 
; plaintitrs gal, in plaintifi's parlor, and that plain- 
' tid intruded, and was pat out by defendant. 
1 Courtin' is a public necessity, and must not be 

interrupted. Therefore, the law of Illinoia will 
I hold that a parent has no legal right in a room 

where courtin' is afoot, and so the defenduut is 
i discharged, and plaintitf must pay costs." 

I »« How to Dress on Fifteen Pounds a Year as a 
Lady. By a Ladv." 

In the pre^s, sliortly to be published, uniform 
with the above: ''How to Dress on Nothing a 
Year as a Kaffir. By a Kaffir." 




GIYINO 0RDBK8. 



OomuiipnyB Mbbchant (to dripping-wet dependent)—** Eow dare you come near me wUkyour 
wet clothes f Go into the next room and take them ojft or 1 ehaU get my death of coldj* 



One day, when George the Third and his Queen 
were walking toffetber, they met a little boy— they 
were always fond of children, the good folks— and 
patted the little white head. 

** Whose little bov are you?" asked the King. 

** I am the King^s beef-eater's little boy," re- 
plied the child. 

On which the King said : 

**Then, kneel down, and kiss the Queen's 
hand." 

But the innocent oflspring of the beef-eater 
declined this treat. 

** No," said he, ** I won't kneel, for if I do, I 
shall spoil my new breeches." 

The thriftv King, savs an historian, ought to 
have huKged him, and knighted him on the spot. 



There is a clever lad in Binghamton who will 
get his living in this world, and no mistake. For 
playing truant, maternal authority cut off bis sap- 
per. Casting one fond look at the authoress of 
his existence, he paused at the door to say : 

** Mother, I am (^oing to die, and when I am no 
more, I wish the doctor to cut me open and look 
at my stomach." 

The maternal heart was filled with awfol fore- 
bodings, and the maternal voice asked what he 
meant. 

** I wish it to be known," he answered, "that I 
died of starvation." 

This was enough. The small boy was tri- 
umphant, and re ired to his little bed gorged to 
repletion. 
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'When the Shah was addressed at Berlin on the 
subject of bis Tisii to England, his Majesty is re- 
ported to bare exclaimed, *' Nvages, nuages" On 
nearing the English coast, he found a good apol- 
ogy for a sea-fog, and on nis arriral in London a 
poBitive doffn-pour. On being reminded of his 
expression when bis Majesty risited Windsor in 
'*Qaeen*s weather," he observed, so it is stated, 
that '* be now found bow true it was that Para- 
dise was hidde:i by clouds." The subject is said 
to hare been recurred to subsequently at Wool- 
wich Arsenal, when bis Majesty declared that a 
smoky Tail also obscured another place. 

A CTontcmporary asserts that " half the mar- 
ried women in the world wonder who their hus- 
bands will marry next." The other half more 
sensibly wonder who they will marry next. 



A Allntater trareling through the West in a 
missiooarv capacity several years ago, was hold- 
ing an animated theological conversation with an 
old lady upon whom he had called, in the course 
of which be asked her what idea she bad formed 
of total depravity. 

*' Uh " said she, " I think it is a good doctrine 
if people could only live up to it." 

A Yankee in Paris, who was hstening to the 
boasts of a lot of English and French artists about 
the genius of their reepectivo countrymen, at last 
** broke out," and said •. 

"Oh, pshaw! you git out! Why, there's Bill 
Devine. of our village, who kin paint a piece of 
oork so 'xacklv like marble, that the minute you 
throw it into the water, it will sink to the bottom 
just like a stone." 




THE WAT IN WHICH THB ORDBBS WBRB OBETF P. 

Dripping. WBT Dbpbndbnt — " JPUcue^ sir, 1 could not tnaiKwe to pull ojf my hoots^ although I 
have tried xtry hard, btU I think Pu do now** 



An AirkiraTd Mlsteke.— A worthy baronet 
in one of the English counties was lately returning 
borne in the evening from a visit, and found his 
seat in the dog-cart rather colder than he expected. 
His coachman being attired in his livery greatcoat, 
was desired by his master to let him put it on, and 
to take bis lighter one, as he would not feel the 
cold so much. On the baronet's arrival at home, 
and ringing the bell, the footman, on opening the 
door, and without looking to see who was in the 
greatcoat, says : 

*'So you have left the old curmudgeon be- 
hind?" 

"No!" exclaimed the baronet; "the old cur- 
mudgeon is here, and he gives you a month's 
warniog." 



Premlmn on A!nrriaf(e.-.An old farmer, dic- 
tating his will to a lawyer, says : 

"1 give and bequeath to my wife the sum of 
$100 a year. Is that writ down, master?" 

"Yes," said the lawyer; "but she is not so old 
but she maT marry again. Won't vou make any 
change in that case? Most people do." 

" Ah, do they ? Well, write once more and say, 
if mv wife marry again, 1 give and bequeath to her 
the sum Of $200 a year. That'll do, won't it, 
master?" 

" Why, thaf s just doubling the sum she would 
have had if she 'bad remained unmarried," said 
the lawyer; " it's generally the other way." 

" Ay,*^' snid the farmer* "but him as takes her 
will deserve it." 
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PvBctvatlon. — A suit took place the other 
daj in wnieh a printer, named Kelvey, was a wit* 
ness. The case was an assault and battery that 
came off between two men» named Brown and 
Henderson. 

" Mr. Kelrey did yon witness the affair referred 

tor 

"Yes sir." 

" Wefl, what have you to say about itr' 

" That it was the best pfeee of punctoation I 
hare seen for some time." 

** What do you mean by that?" 

** Why, that Brown dotted one of Henderson's 
eyes, for which Henderson put a period on 
Brown's breathing for about half a minute." 

The court compreliended the matter at once, 
and fined the defendant $10. 

A Itmdy made a complaint to Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia. 

*' Your majestT," said she, " my husband treats 
me badly." 

*' That's none of mv business," said the king. 

'' But be speaks ill of you," said the lady. 

" That," said be, ** is none of your business." 

The Norristown Jftrald says : "A young lady 
up-town has the initials Y. M*. G. A. engraved on 
one comer of her visiting-cards, which she hands 
to certain gentlemen visitors. At first they sup- 
pose she belongs to the Young Men's Christian 
Association, bo^t u not long before they rightly 
construe the letters to mean — *' You May Gome 
Again." 

" Thirt jr-two Onts I'* echoed a woman, re- 
cently, when her grocer charged ber that sum for 
a pound of butter. 

"Yes, *um," he replied, with a bland smile. 
"You see the grocers can't carry much of a re- 
serve, and we can't turn out our collaterals at a 
sacrifice. If the Government calls in the bonds 
due in 1874, and imports of bullion tend to ease 
the money market a little, butter must find its 
level with evervthing else. Butter is very panicky 
just now, but I think the worst is over.'^' 

She paid the money without further growling. 

The condition of Chicago during the panic led 
the Times to invent this little dictionary of defini- 
tions : 

Partial Suspension—That condition of a bank 
in which the receiving-teller is on duty, but the 
paying-teller has gone around the comer to " see 
a man." 

Total Suspension— That condition of a bank in 
which both tellers are off duty, but the president 
posts a notice to the etfect'thit the concern is 
solvent — if the assets are good for anything. 

Failure— Both doors are closed, but the direct- 
ors hope to open at least one of them again — 
when the receiter gives up the keys. 

Certified Check— An instrument calling for 
money due from a bank on demand, which the 
bank^ instead of paying, indorses as follows: 
'* This is to certify tl^at * we are all in the same 
boat.' " 

The other day, at a concert, a gentleman hav- 
ing put his hat upon a chair to keep a place, re- 
turned to claim it after a short absence. The hat 
be found, sure enough, where it had been left, 
only there wa^ a stout lady sitting on it. 

** Madame," said be, " voa are sitting on my 
hat!" -» ^ . B J 

The lady blushed a little, turned round, and 
said, in the blandest manner : 

" Oh, I beg pardon ! I'm sure I thought it was 
my husband^.'' 

A liadyr tsked Mr. Johnson if he liked children. 

"Don't know, ma'am," answered that crabbed 
old gentleman; "never tried 'em; am not an 
ogre." 



A jnilwavkee Paper recently pablisbed a 
lengthy code of "Rules to govern the people who 
are drowning." This a oootemporarv tfainka is a 
good idea, and should be followed by seveTsI 
similar codes, such as, "Directions for ladies and 
gentlemen blown up in a steamboat:" "Ga'de 
for the victim of a railroad collision ;" " System 
to be pursued by aeronauts who fall from thetr 
balloons;" "The whole duty of man after a nitro- 
elycerine explos-on;" "Regulations to be fc^ 
lowed by all persons struck by lightning;^ and 
"Proper deportment during a rapid deseetU firon 
a sixth-story window." 

IVhat Women Kno^r abont Hatr. — The 
way In which poor, harmless wives are deceived 
by marble-hearted husbands are many and dread- 
ful ; and amon^ the most dreadful cases of decep- 
tion is this, which we grieve to relate : An Indiana 
wife, wearing only half a dozen pounds or ao of 
somebody else's hair upon her head, became 
convinced that life wouldn't be worth having 
without the addition of a pound or two to the 
mass. Acting upon this conviction, she soon, by 
a series of conversations, persuadea her hashand 
that bis life wouldn't be worth having onleas the 
said addition was immediately made. Capitulat- 
ing gracefully, he sent bom'e two "switches," 
from which tbe fair lady made ber selection. Bat 
mark the wickedness of this abandoned nns! 
Before dispatching them he oarefully chanced 
the tags upon which the price was marked, patting 
the twenty-five dollar tag upon the ten dollar 
switch, and vice versa, Auer a strict and severe 
examination of the two switches by bis trosliag 
wife and a!l her feminine friends, tbe one marked 
$25 was naturally enough . chosen. And that 
wretched man, that penurious fiend, exalted over 
his treachery to that gentle, lovely woman. 

^' Oood-omnmtng, gentlemen," said a book- 
peddler, entering a railroad-car. 

No one responded. 

" Beg pardon if I have said too much. I with- 
draw the last expression." 

l«adles and Hl|^h I^atltudea^ — Daughters erf 
Earth in one point differ from their Mother. A 
wad of false hair at the back of tbe female head 
maintains a high temperature at the Poll. 

A YonnK Man from the country slapped a big 
copper oent under the nose of the stamp-clerk ai 
the Troy Post Office, the other day, saying: 

" I guess I'll take one of them ere j^Mtoiial 
cards, mister I" 

A Dowafclac butcher takes the bones ont of 
his meat before selling it, now. He had a dream 
the other night, in which be found himself at the 
celestial gate, but confronted by a mountain of 
bones, which an attendant spirit said he had sold 
to customers, and he must climb over them if be 
would enter heaven. 

The Indianapolis Ssnttnel has this opinion 
about it : 

"He who would in business rise. 
Must either burst or advertise." 

«« Ton ought to let me pass free of charj^e, coa- 
siderinjT the benevolent nstureof my profession," 
said a physician to a tollgate^keeper. 

" Not so," was the reply. " You send toe msav 
dead-heads through here now." 

The doctor did not stop to argue the pointy bat 
paid his toll and passed on. 

The first thing a young man does when he sees 
a friend with a new hat on is to take it off and 
serenely try it on his ovrn bead. When a joong 
lady sees one of her acquaintances with a new 
bonnet, she fust lifts up ber nose, and serenely 
wonders "where the thing got that fright!" 
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It is stated that a gting of London sharpers 
some time ago pounced upon a fresh oounrrj- 
looking personage, who baa just arrived at £us- 
ton. 

** Could he tell them the waj to Brjanston 
Square?" 

"No/* was the reply, for this new arrifai had 
Terr little knowledge of London. 

de was then asked to drink: but this he de- 
clined, unless he could also bare a good chop and 
some cheese. His obliging acquaintances treated 
him to his refreshment, likewise to cigars and 
spirits, and then endeavored the "plucking" 
business, by suggesting a skittle-match. 

"No," answered the count ry-lookjng Indi- 
▼idoal; "1 think I hare had all that 1 require-- 
perhaps another day we can settle that skittle- 
natch." 

Fearful that the pi^on would fly away, one of 
the r»rty n«ked for his card. 

" Certainly." he coolly answered ; " there it is ; 
call at my place, and I' shall alwars be glad to 
treat you to the best of fare, and to intioduce you 
to my friends." 

We avoid giving the exact namea, but the card 
read: 

" Bers^eant Choker, £. X. L. Division, Topping 
Street." 

It need hardly be added that there was a rapid 
■tampede of skittle-sbarpers, at whose expense 
Mr. Choker had had a pleasant hour's entertain- 
ment. 

How is this for a French-description of a young 
ladyt ''She leaves ofi' kissing at twelve, and 
begins again at twenty." 

»• IVlio is he?" said a passer-by to a policeman, 
who was end^voring to raise an intoxicated indi- 
Tidual who had fallen into the gutter. 

"Can*t say, sir," replied the policeman; "he 
can't give an account ot himself.'* 

"Ofcourse not," said the other: "how can yon 
expect an account from a man wno has lost his 
babmoe?" 

SomeiMMl.v says : " I never saw a sick man yet 
who didn't behave like an overgrown baby, or 
inspire all in the house to pray either for his 
speedy recovery or his early translation." 

•* How these shopkeepers will fib it i" j^ald Mi^. 
Partington, with an expression of pain on her 
Tenerable features; "that young man I boui^ht 
those needles of said thev Were good-tempered, 
and only see how spitefully this one has massa 
orated my finger." 

Dangeroa* Politeness. — At a party one 
evening a voons; lady was standing in a 'draft, 
whan an old bachelor stepped up, and remarked : 

" Miss , I will protect you from the draft 

with my person." 

"Do you promise always thus to guard and 
protect me?*' 

"I do." 

" I ou will recollect that this is leap-year." 

The old gentleman was for a moment non- 
plqssed, but finally succeeded in saying : 

^ You must ask' my mother." 

Mtnd Your Oivn BnsinciM. — Once, in great 
danger at sea, everrbody was observed to be 
upon their knees but one'man, who. being called 
upon to oome, with the rest of the hands, to 
prayers— 

"Not I," ^^^ be; '*it's your business to take 
care of tha ship ; I'm a passenger." 

♦»"Wh*t are you doing there, you rascal?" 
"Merelvtnking cold, sir." 
"It looks to me as if you were stealing ice." 
"Well, yes; perhaps it will bear that con- 
itmotioD.'^ 



As a fashionable young lady, fre^h from the 
boarding-school, came to her honest old father's 
breakfast-table, instead of speaking English, and 
saying, " Good-momiDg," she spoke French, and 
aaid, *^£onjour** 

** Of course the bone's yours, if you say so." 
responded the practical old gentleman, as he 
handed her the ossified portion of a beefsteak. 

•« Fm so thirsty I" said a boy at work in a corn- 
field. 

"Well, work away," said his industrious fa- 
ther. " Yon know tfie prophet says : * Hoe, every 
one that thirsteth.' " 

A Shocldy miss at Saratoga told a literary gen- 
tleman that she read Shakespeare "when they 
fust came out." 

"Wlien deaf and dumb lovers are married, two 
members of the wedding-party are sure to be un- 
speakably happy. 

BJCr. Q,ncry wonders if. when Night falls, she 
doesn't hurt herself. She probablv does just 
about as much as Day horta herself when she 
breaks. 

A Netrspapcr contains an account of the pro- 
duction of a new play, and says the audience " sat 
spellbound. There were only four persons pre- 
sent One was deaf, and the other three were 
asleep." 

I«n*t it Ter^ affecting to behold at a wedding 
the sorrow-stricken air of a parent, as he gives the 
bride away, when you know that for the last ten 
years he lias been Crying to get her off his hands. 

A Colporteur In Kansas was told that " this 
'ere region ain't much on Bibles, but if you want 
to make money, bring us out a load of shotguns." 

Domlnoe*.— Cruel Husband: "Deceive you!" 

Indignant wife: " Don't tell me any more fibs ! 

Didn't you tell me last night that yon were only 

going to a quiet little party— dominoea, and that 

sort of thing?" 

Cruel Husband : " Just so— that's whst I aaid, 
exactlr. Dominoes— dominoes, you know; al- 
ways Save dominoes at a masked ball!" 

Sflr Mosea Montellore, the great London leader 
of the Jews, was negotiating a loan on the Bourse, 
when a small lot ot capitalists approached him. 

"Oh, dear," says one, "he is going to swallow 
us all" 

" No. my dear sir," said Sir Moses, with a caus- 
tic smile ; " my religion forbids that." 

THe Tennessee peanut crop is pronounced a 
failure, and consequently there is not the usual 
pean uttered by agriculturists. 

A Hartfbrd gentleman, who had tarried late at 
a wine supper, found his wife waiting his return 
in a high state of nervousness. Said she : 

"Here I've been waiting and rockinflr in the 
chair till my head«pins round like a top!" 

" Jes' so, wife, where I've been," responded be; 
"it's in the atmosphere I" 

A Parvenu Lady, who has risen in the 
woild^was describing her two daughters to an 
acquatntunco who had never seen them. After 
dwelling on their filial excellences, she said, with 
a profound and technical air, and with mouth 
genteelly puckered up, that "one was a bluenet 
and the oiner was a bronze." 

•* Ther<»s one kind of ship I always steer clear 
of," said an old bachelor sea-oaptain, "and that 
is courtship; 'cause on that ship there's always 
two mates and no captain." 

A Veteran observer remarks: "How much 
help laxy people need I" 
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PHASKS OF PASHIOX. 
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THB LBNQTH AND BRBAOTIl OV FASHION*. 

BnsliAtlneM. — Th<$ most bashful girl wc CTcr 
beard of was the youoK lady who blushed when 
she was asked if she baa oot been courting sleep. 

Peru reports its financial and commercial af- 
fairs in an unusually prosperous condition, and 
takes credit to itself for Pert/dent management on 
the part of the government. 

Tlif>r« is an old bdy with false teeth out West 
who wants to know if the Yankees can't invent 
some new wa^ of putting on pillow-cases ; mean- 
while she nails tne cases against the wall, and 
drops the pillows in. 



THl DEPTH OF FASHICX. 

When Lord £ldon, many rears ago, 
in his bill for restraining the liberty of the pnu. 
a member moved as an additional c|^use tojii d 
anonymous .'orks should have the name of 'ttie 
author printed on the title-pngc. 

»trm BO afraid ot lightning/' said a pretty 
coquette, in a sudden shower. 

*' Well you ir.ighibe/' said her smarting lorcr; 
•< your heart is steel."' 

Some people say it is dark-haired women that 
marry soonest, but elderlv spinsters maintain that 
it ii the light-headed ones. 




THB MOST FASHIONABLB COLOB3. 



rA9BI0irABLB LTTKBATirPB. 
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A nOHT a THB OLD MILL. — ***l TILL Tl, GAL, 00 BAOC; DAA'b A TBAP-DOOB OPIK, AM* DAbT* A 

8WULL OF ifATn oohtq oh down t^r — ^an' bbrx's tb» mothbr's candlv alt. burned dowr 

TO DB gOOKBT— NOW, I TBLL8 TB, QO BACK, 'n x'lL LOOK.' " 



A ttight in the Old MilL 

"Lbwis Chancb & Sons, Rkal Estatb Aqbnts." 

A sign, lettered as abore, swang orer the door 

of a small office io a looelj bj-street in the cUt of 

W . It was, like all apartmeDts deTOtea to 

that business, rather a dingj plate. The oeiling 
was festooned with eobwebs, the floor was blsok 
with dust. Here and there a mdel j oatlined map 
buog on the smoky wall; here and there a framed 
list of houses to let, and lota for sale, which the 
in-comer scanned hurriedl j, or talked about with 
the agents. 

Father and son were very much aUke. Thej had 
been in the business together for years, and tbe 
son was orer fortj. Thej were stand, respectable 
men, of good standing io sooietj, and had a repu- 
taiian for wealth. K an almost serrile attention 
to business, a oonstant atteodauoe on the office 
from eight in the morning till eight at night, could 
hmre made them rich men. then the public who 
connted them so were not far fk>om wrong. 



One day Ben, the son, sat looking up listlesaljT 
at the cobwebs, and listening with apparent io-. 
terest to the drone of a poor fly merpiloflaly 
pounced upon, when the glass half -door was, 
darkened, and presently there entered a woman 
of most remarkable appearance. 

Her age was apparently between forty and fifty, 
and but for the anxious look in her eyeti* the. hag-, 
gardness that seemed to spread itself over, her 
countenance when she spoke, she mischt have been 
called handsome. Her dress Was old-fashioned in. 
make and material, and she wore a long widow's 
Tail which only fell pvrtially over hier face. . Fol- 
lowing her came a vision of such angelic loToli<. 
ness, that the ancient eon of the ancient firm aotu- 
ally BpranjBC from bis seat, and regarded the, 
bbautiful girl with an unmitigated stare ; but pre- 
sently recollecting/ himself, be turned red, and 
busied himselt over bis desk. 

Simultaneously with the entrance of the two 
ladies, the father, Lewis Chance, had come in tbo 
office. He ncrer knew anything bat business. 
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A NIGHT IN THE OLD HILL. 



** Servant, madame/' he said, going up to tbe 
older lady ; " what can I do for you to-day?" 

" I came to ask about some prop — I mean if 
the old mill is standing in the place they call 
Grim's Hollow ; sometimes tbe locality went by 
liie name of Slash Run." 

** It's a dismal place," said the younger man. 

** Ay, it* 8 a dismal place enough," echoed tbe 
father, *»and baa been long deserted. Oh, yes I it 
is standing yet, and has been hired several times, 
but they say ** 

** Yes, I know ; they say tbe bouse is haunted," 
remarked the woman, in a quiet voice, though 
her hand shook as she held it against the table. 
** I was told to come here for the kev^" she con- 
tinued, ** when I intimated a wish to oire it for a 
short time. I — the people who lived there once 
«sed to be friends of mine, and I liked the pictu- 
resque situation of the place. They told me some 
parts of the house were furnished vet." 

*' That is so, madame; tboush, through tenants 
coming and going so often, ifear tbe furniture 
has been abused ; but we have some very eligible 
places for rent, madame. Changes have taken 
place in that part of the city, and, though they will 
Be improvements in time, just now they are 

almost anything else. Here is a bouse on S 

Street, for instance—^" 

"Spare yourself the trouble, sir," said the 
woman, almost haughtily ; ** we have quite deci- 
ded, my daughter and myself, to take the bouse at 
tbe milL Here is tbe rent in advance ; I suppose 
it is not ezteavagant?" 

« Oh, a mere trifle, madame ! Only thirty dollars 
a month. But, perhaps, you should be told that 
an unfortunate occurrence took place f" 

** If you please, sir," and the woman waved her 
hand imperiously, while her face underwent a 
carious change, '*you need not tell me about it. 
Neither my daughter nor myself are superstitious. 
And, of coiine, being a mil^ old and deserted, tbe 
house is haunted.'' 

The younger lady smiled with a brightening 
oouotenanoe. The older counted thirty dollars 
from a well-filled pocket-book, then took tbe key, 
bowed, and tbe omce was left to tbe possession of 
father and son and tbe still droning fly. 

"Remarkable choice," said Lew'is Chance, 
when ihtj bad gone. 

** Beautiful woman?" said the son. 

" Has been, you mean ?" 
' " No ; I meant the daughter." 

** Oh, bum," said tbe elder Chance. 

Meantime tbe two women bad regained the 
street, the elder pulling down her long widow's 
vail. 

*' So we really are going there?" exolaimed the 
younff girl. 

" Yea, we really are going," was the reply, with 
a shiver. 

" You think I remember nothing, but I do. I 
could draw tbe great mill-wheel from memory. I 
distinctl V recollect tbe little garden of herbs in the 
rear, and tbe marieolds under tbe window. * 1 be- 
lieve I could go all over the house. But, dear 
mamma, why didn't you let that old creature tell 
irhat happened there? And what was it, as you 
seemed to know? Pray don't walk so fast; I'm 
quite out of breath." 

** Heenie, spare me, child. I can't talk yet, and 
you know there always are absurd stories about 
such places. I don't know — that is, I suppose 
there is some ghost story or other connected with 
Slash Run." 

" Dear me, what a dreadfully unromantic name," 
Iftugbed Keenie. *'But here we are, and there 
Stands Chloe, as patient and as black as ever. By- 
the-way, that visit you speak of when 1 was a little 
thing— it must have been a long one for me to re- 
meinbcir bo much." 



" Yes, Heenie ; we staid a good while at tb« old 
mm." 

By this time they were standing opposite the 
door of a handsome house. Onder the arehwaj 
of a side-entrance a stout black woman wa« wait- 
ing, with a lar^e basket on her arm. 

*' We can ride nearly there — not qoite," said 
the elder lady, **so you won't mind tbe ba^ei. 
There are no oars go nearer than the new bridge 
but the path is dry down by tbe river, and yoa 
can rest when we get there." 

*' Laws, missis,"^ said the grave African, as the 
emerged from the shadow, *'I could tote dia yer 
basket six miles. 'Tain't no belt, noway. Beadj, 
missis?" 

** Yes. Come, Heenie," said tbe elder lady, and 
they walked slowly awav. 

''^What a beautiful bridge I" ezclaimfd Meenie, 
as they alighted from the cars, the male occiqwnts 
looking admiringly after her. 

''Yes; there used to be nothinji; but erazr 

Elanks here the last time we cam^ this way," saiH 
er mother, in low, measured tones. ** Thev have 
improved the place every way. Do you see that 
winding road ? We must cross the bridge and ge 
round by the path yonder." 

''Ob, what a delightful road I" exclaimed 
Meenie; "and the river is as blue as heaven. 
Strange, I don't recollect the river at alL Isn't 
it cool and quiet and beautiful down heref We 
should have gone in raptures over this place if 
we had seen it abroad. I think we have joat as 
lovely scenery in this country as anywhere m ibs 
world." 

The mother was silent. Chloe toiled patiently 
along, steadying the basket on her head. Meenie 
was the only one who talked, out of the exuber- 
ance of her youth and high spirits, and, as tbev 
walked, the shadows grew deeper, the sun saok 
lower, and the trees lost their reflection in the stiU, 
placid water. 

"So, that's the old mUl!" 

It was Meenie who spoke. Her mother stopped 
and looked anxiously forwsrd. 

The wood-crowned beishts that met their Tiev 
were bathed in the last cnmson dyes of the sun's 
departiag glory. A bridge of the most delieate 
colors seemed thrown from bank to bank over ttie 
now darkening stream. A shining mist' laj on 
the trees, the skies were filled with roseate olMda, 
and there, to tbe right, under the drooping 
branches of a great willow tree, stood the waite 
walls of tbe mu!, looking almost ghastly in tbe 
strange weird light that precedes the early twi- 
light of the Fidl. 

" I'm right glad we're byar, mistis," said Chloe, 
reluctantly admitting that she was tired. • 

" So am I," said Meenie, drawing a long breaUi 
that sounded like a sigh. 

. The ut^r solitude, uie darkening hills, the sin- . 
gufar quiet of the place, disturbed only by a slow 
dripping- of wnter at some point, had lAther a 
depressmg effect upon the light-hearted jonng 
gin. 

" I dare say it is haunted," she murmured. ** It 
looks like it. Well, I've been in haunted plaoes 
before. There's the mint-garden," she added, 
in a louder tone; " but everything loc^s smaller 
except tbe hills and the rocks; they seem wonder- 
fully majestic" 

Mrs. Winchester— that was the name of tbe 
mother— and her daughter had not spoken a word. 
She threw the vul Impatiently fh>m her face, 
which was unusually pale. Her eyes glittered, 
her lips were pressed, firmly together. 

The look was msty. It took some time to make 
it yield, but at last it turned alowly, and they were 
on the threshold. 

Tbe ball into which they were admitted was 
wide and long, and coreredwith tattemd oiielath. 
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Mrs. Wioobester threw open the room to tbo right 
It smelt mast^, and m the dim light the stiff 
horsehair funuture, the shabby carpet and the 
wide fireplace were just yisible. 

** Cbloe, we will stop here for a while and rest," 
•aid Mrs. Winchester. ''There is alwajs loose 
wood Ijing about on the bank. Suppose you 
gather some, and we will make it look moM cheei^ 
fuL" 

Meenie had seated herself on the slippery sofa, 
and was gasing about dolefully. 

" We can't tell what the ire will do,'* she said ; 
*' but it^s certainly rerr dismal now." 

** Kerer mind, aear," was the response. ** We 
will take our tea here on this old round table, so 
let us unpack the basket." 

Meenie threw aside tbe coTer, took out a small 
tahlecloth, a box containing candles, and from 
4iirerent wrappers and boxes hrouebt wtb cheese, 
crackers, tea, butter, and other edibles, besides a 
few dishes. 

When the fire roared up the great chimney, 
makiuff tbe room light enough without candles, 
Meenir s spirits returned. 

" It isn't so bad. after all ; but I hope we shan't 
star here long," soe said. " For a week or so it 
win be roma^M, and I want to explore the woods 
and get pleuty of feros, and, perhaps," she 
laiu^hed, "see the ghost, if there is one." 

'NiuMi ! Meenie,^' said her mother. 

** But you know, mamma, I always bare wanted 
to see a real ghost," Meenie responded. "It 
would be so jolly. Did you ever see one, Chios ?" 

The black woman had made the tea over the 
coals, and was now grarely pouring it out into 
two small teacups. 

"Did I ever, miss?" she responded, after a 
brief silence. " Well, miss, I'se always 'spected 
dat I did, once." 

"What was it like, Chloe?" 

"I never feels at liberty to talk 'bout dat ar," 
was tbe answer. " 'Twas jes' after my £bneezer 



nt, an' it's sort'r sacred/' 
•Oh ~ 



Oh 1 well, if I see one I don't think I shall 
make anything very sacred of it. I suppose I 
•hould scream. I wonder if I should? Dear 
mamma, what is it?" and Meenie rose with a 
white face, for Mrs. Winchester's eyes were 
rireted on something beyond her, and with an 
expression that Meenie had never seen before. 

"Meenie, what is the matter?" her mother ex> 
claimed, in a strange voice, brinsing her gaze 
.|^ually on her dauffbter's face. '^ Can't I think 
for a moment, or fall into a reverie, but you m«st 
imagine I see something? Your toolish talk has 
upset your nerves." 

"Ohi but, mother, vou did look^tbai is, I 
thought you did— awfully ; but I suppose it's the 
queer dancing light and the strauffo place. 1 
won't be nervous; 1 never was, anal won't be. 
Shall we look round the house, mamma?" 

"I'U go up first," said Mrs. Winchester; "and 
Tou and Chloe can stay together till I comedown. 
We may find it more practicable to bring the 
beds down here; it doesn't matter for the first 



night" 



» aloAO ? I'm dying to 



^* Bat why should you go 
■ee up-stain," said Meenie. 

" I prefer to," was the reply ; and the tone and 
geeture sUeneed her daughter, who, with a little 
tmpetient shrug, begna mnfaatening the coils of 
her long hair. 

Shielding the light from the draft with one 
hand, Mrs. Winchester went up the dusty stairs, 
looking this way and that, as if some power out- 
aide of herself forced her to direot her glances 
beyond the pale cirde of light in which ahe 
■M¥ed. 

.The oMer hall was nerwwer than tbe one be- 
low, and there were two or three deon on either 



side. Cking to the furthest end of the laadUig, 
she paused, nesitated a moment, and then trem- 
blingly opened the door. It took her some time, 
apparently, to gather courage enoush to enter. 
WLen she did, the candle she had snook as she 
held it before her, and her steps were slow and 
unsteady. 

The light revealed the usual furniture of a small 
bedchamber— a bigh-posted curtained bedstead, 
an old chest of drawers, a few chairs, the win- 
dow-shades and carpet moth-eaten, the fireplace 
open, and the heartn covered with cinders black- 
ened long Sffo. The shadows chased each other 
over the walls, as her shaking hand moved the 
candle bere and there. 

"Nothing altered," she murmured, with dry 
Ups. " I might b|tve leit it a month, a week ago. 
Qreat heaven 1 why have I come back? We 
might have remained abroad, aheltered and safe ; 
but, no, the longing came over me, and would not 
be appeased 1" 

She sank, trembling with excess of emotion, 
into a chair. 

"I tbouffht my nerves were iron," sh^ con- 
tinued — " they were once. I could almost walk 
into the grave's mouth without a shudder^ but 
now I tremble ! What terrible, mysterious power 
bad drawn me hither? I, who have been courted 
and petted by the aristocracy of Great Britain, to 
be brought asainst my will to this wretcned 
house, in which none can live in peace ! How 
long can I stay, I wonder? What is wanted of 
me? Will these morbid fancies ultimately de- 
stroy me? Will hit cold, sleeping face follow me 
for ever? My God! I thought bv this time to 
forget, but Fate is treacherous, ana I am pursued 
— everv hour, every moment 1 am pursued! What 
shall I'do? What«Aa^Ido? And Meenie trusts 
her mother so, and even loves her— poor little 
fool I What would she say, if " And shud- 
dering, the woman rose again and began walking 
to and fro. 

Her cold eyes glittered as thev glanced toward 
another door opposite the one oy which she had 
entered. This door had evidently been cut 
through the wall by some one who was not an ex- 
pert It had no frame and no panels, but waa 
made of planed boards cleated on the other side. 

At last the woman moved toward this part of 
the room, and stood by the door with a groan. 

"I must go," riie-murmured. " 1 can't fight 
acainst the tenible impulse. I muH go;" and 
she lifted the latch nervously. 

The open door disclosed a narrow passageway, 
and rough boards and beams opposite. Another 
door, fastened with a book and staple^ £aced- the 
one in which she stood. €h>ing forwud, with a 
louder jrroan, she opened it and stood on the 
threshoui of the miU-room— a ghostly place, 
where heavy beams, and oaken floor, and shelves 
and bina, were ooversd with mold and dast> in- 
stead of flour. 

" He never should have deceived me as he did," 
the woman nisped, looking about her in evident 
terror. " He brought me nere, a young; giddv 
girl, when I thought I was going elsewhere a rich 
man's wife. He maddened me with h^ trinmph, 
because be had outwitted better sui^rs, who 
would have given my beauty a mqre fitting home. 
I was ignorant, and vain,' and wicked, 1 know; 

but was 1 only to blame? And there ^* She 

pointed with » shaking finger to the trap-door, 
covered her eyes with one hand, and crouched to 
the very fioor. 

" Something bids me open it~4ie bids me open 
it!" she oried, wildly. *^0h! but I dare not-I 
dare juot It is the same impulse that has been so 
eften hot upon me to disclose to that poor child 
tbe real character of her mother— to tell Qeorge 
Wellesley, the proud, rich mm who seek* her m 
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hii bride, tbe ftorj of her motber'i crime. He 
would nerer murrr her then — do, DOTer, Derer. 
I know him. He might so on loTing her to the end 
of his days, but he woura not marry her; and ahe 
80 pure ana good ! 

<^Let me see, how should I teU her? Fifteen 
Tears ago, Meenie, when you were a little ourly- 
beaded child of three Summers, your father and 
I had a bitter, bitter quarreL it erased me, 1 
think, for I determined that night to be rerenged 
for all my past misery, and that night I drugged 
him— that night i dragged him, with mr own 
hands, to this traiMloor, and sent him headlong I 

'* Ob, Meenie, Meenie 1 I can see her look of hor- 
ror 1 I can see her shrink ftrom me I No, no !" 
she sobbed, bitterly ; '* I could not bear that; and 
yet, if I 11 re, I must tell her. That same .power 
that has brought me here from beyond the ocean, 
from scenes of beauty and prosperity, will force 
me to sully her pure ears with this story of crime. 
His body was tound far down the river, and it 
was thought be threw himself in. 

«0h, that black, bitter night I Oh. my fittie 
Meenie, my little Meenie ! How hard it was then 
to take her to my bosom I What would it be now ? 
She might not resist, but her innocent heart 
would be broken. I can't do that I I can't do 
that I Bather '* 

A gleam of unearthly light fired her eyes ; she 
set the candle back, opened tbe door upon its 
rusted hinges— a fleeting moment, and ttie mill- 
room was empty. 

Nobody heard the smothered cry— nobody saw 
the guttering candle. 

Meenie waited for her mother. She had thrown 
herself upon the sofa, and lying there, her eyes 
fixed UDon the fire, pleasant tbouffbts of one to 
whom sne was betrotned kindling ner sweet face 
and cnrring her pretty lips into smiles, so she fell 
asleep. Chloe had suretched herself m front of 
the hearth, and she, too, oTorcome by tbe labors 
of the day, was already dreaming. 

Suddenly Meenie awoM in the black darkness. 
She sat up, bewildered and frightened, and it was 
some time nefore she could coUect her thoughts. 

*< Mamma!" she whispered, and felt of her 
couch. *' Why, I am on the sofa ; I neyer went 
to bed at alL Mamma, where are you? Chloe, 
Ohloel" 

Her screams srew yet louder. Before long, 
theyjDenetrated the dull ears of the black woman. 

'* Well, missee, what is it ? Whar bis ye. chile ? 
Bress my soul 1 why. if s as dark as a pocket." 

"Chloe. Fm frightened 1" moaned the girl. 
•* Where w mother r' 

" Laws bress ye, didn't ahe Jos' go out a minit 
ago to see de bedrooms, chile? 'Spects she'll be 
back riffbt away." 

*'Bul Chloe — oh, don't go to sleep! Chloe, 
Chloe!'' 

" Har I is, miss, a-settin' up stret on the yearth. 
What am it, honey?" 

*< Don't Tou see, Chloe, there isn't a spark of 
fire ?" whispered Meenie, hoarsely. " It must 
hare been out a long time, and the 6andle, too. 
Oh! where is mamma?" 

*' Dear knows, chile," answered Chloe, moriiLg 
uneasily. '* Shu' 'nulT de fire's been gone dii 
yer long while. What'U I do, honey ?" 

<'()bT Chloe. find a match— do. I can see 
what time it is.'' 

'* To be sure, honey, to be sure. Cur' us how I 
came to go to sleep," soliloquised the woman, 
feeling her way round. *' 'Pears to me thar's a 
dreflul lonesome feel in de air. Don't you Atir, 
honey ; Til come to dem tings in de course ob 
time, jes' as soon as I hits de table. Why, whar 
is dat yer table ? Leif it in de middle ob de room. 
Seems if it wasn't nowhar. Dar, I's cotched it : 
now I'll find de matehet in no sort o' time ; aid 



hyar's de basket and byar's de box and hjac^s 4e 
matches. Bresa de good Lord !" 

<<WhafB that^' half screamed Meenie, as a 
rushing sound swept past. 

*' Laws, honey, don' be afeard ob de raia^ da;** 
de rain an' de wind. I told de mistis it war 
gwine to storm 'fore momin'. Dar, now yon ken 
see— well, well, ef dat ar candle ain't bumM down 
to de water's edge ! da's so 1" 

With tremblins fin|;ws, Meenie brought ovt ber 
watch, while Chfoe lighted another candle. 

''I -guess de mistitf les' trew herself on de bed 
up-stairs, an' got to sleep like we nns," ahe aaid, 
glancing oyer at the pale face of the girt 

" Wby. Chloe!" the latter said, as she breoclit 
her watcn nearer to the light, ''it's four o'clock 



Detter see wnar ms yer leads to. \nar% aoua 
un' undemeaf anyhow— Lord, it makes mjote 
les shiver- 'n here's anoder door, honey, aad 
e's— here's— you jes' done go bac^ ooile I" 



in the morning!" 

''Guess w yar watch ain't sober, miaa." 
said Chloe, quite as much astonished aa tbe 
girt 

" Chloe, we must take this fresh candle aad go 
up-stairs. I don't understand why mamma 
ahould stay there." 

*' Tiogs can't alius be understood' dat is easy to 
understan' when you knows," said the Begraas, 
sententiously. '*We'll go up ef yon says ao, 
honey; but I don't know nothm' 'bout de prem- 

'**Nor I, either. I have forgotten," said Meeoie, 
in a trembling voice, as the two went up, Meeeie 
first 

The door leading to the front bedroom waa stiH 
open. Meenie went in, and hurried to the bed. 
There were no bedclothes, not even piUowa. The 
girl uttered a cry of terror, and paused a mo- 
ment, for so loud waa tbe sound of the beating 
drops, the rain seemed coming in the room. Chloe 
had eone in another direction. 

'* Look thar 1" she said, holding the rode door. 
of which I have spoken before, open. ** We'd 
jes' better see whar dis yer leads to. Dai'a aolid 
nt>un' * * ' ' • •• • '^ 

bones f 

here'i ^ . . _ „ 

she added, almost fiercely, aa she turned. " Bis 
ain't no place for you. Jos' you go back." 

''Oh, what is it— what U it, (%loe?" m< 
Meenie, wringing her hands. 

"Youjes' go back, chile." 

« Is mother there ?" shrieked the girl. 

"No, de mUtU yisn't yer. Wish to de I^avA 
she was. I tell ye. gal, go back ; dar's a tii m 
door open, an' dar's a swull of water going Ai 
down ier^-an' here's yer mother's candle all 
burned down to de socket— now, 1 teils ye, go 
back, 'n FU look." 

She had no need to tell the poorgiil to go back 
again. Meenie had fainted, and Chloe, after Ufl- 
iuff hei*, and takine her down-stairs like a baby, 
looked tbe door, kindled a fire, and applied ra- 
atoratives, moaning all tbe time. 

It waa nearly a week before the body waa 
found. The papers commented upon the aecSdeat» 
and Meenie, almost broken-hearted, waa tendeity 
oared for at tiie home of a friend. 

Meantime ateam was bringing to her the only 
one who could comfort her m her dire misfSortoae 
— the man of her choice. He had loved her for a 

J ear, had met her in London, and their weddinc 
ad once been postponed on account of tbe dea^ 
of Mrs. Winchesters mother, for whom ttiat lady 
was in mourning. 

Meenie is a happy wife now, but the recolleetioa 
of the nigbt q>ent'in tbe old mUl often cloudabar 
pleasanteet hours. Aa for tbe mUl itaelf, it staada 
yet in its pretty and secluded nook ; but who ahall 
say it is not visited by more than one n n ssa y 
spirit? Nobody lives there— the owner is away — 
and tbe mill wiu aooa ahare the fiatt of all dea»- 
•late haunted hoosea. 
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T1U S««atiBff Vkoof Bt< 

I guoKMr tell joa wby tt it, 

Wun lUUng by jaax fide. ^ _^ ^ 
But ttien's • yMnlng in mj h«wt ^ 

To hMBt me o'er end o'er, • 
Itatll I often legr io yon. 
"Why deot yon low 1110 morer^ 

Sometimei I hold your 1 

And irbieper tender w 
UBtn my heert 1 

With melody of hirde. „ ^ 
Bat etin Oiero'e ■omethinff elwiyi there 

To whieper o'er end o'er. 
And heont me tOII eey to yon, 

•• Why don't yon lore me nurer* 

It ennot be ttiei in yon r heert 

llo fond lore enswere mine, 
ror yon hme whispered many timet 

The worde, '* For ever thine.'' 
And yel that heiontinff 1Mi8^ ^^^ 'i•^ 

To whisper o'er end o'er • 
Iti donhte, until I eey to yon, 

•• Why don't you tore me mocer' 



BloUy Kover's Xover. 

llns HowoBA BAXTAinTA WM a bnnotj; an 
heireis, and a good and eharminff girl, inheriting 
from her Irish grandmother the larger part of her 
ample fortane— a pair of bewitching graj eyes, a 
oreamr, rose-tinted complexion, an anqnenciiable 
lore ot Inn and coqoetiT, and her name of Honora, 
commonly shortened dt her intimates to Horn. 



honor, nMtut oSug4. digni^, ai 
enoani to drive one wild if forced to be respons- 
ible for its demonstrations, ss wss poor Miss For- 
rest, this gaj Toaog lady^s goTcmess. For the 
rest, she bad been bom and bred upon her father's 
estate, some flftj miles from the citr of New York, 
and had Tery seldom stirred from that mral seola- 
slon, except for the fonr years of eoBTont school 
vreeeding Miss Forrest's reign. 

Fancy, then, this mingling of Irish drollery, 
frankness, and bonhomte, Spanish pnnctilioas- 
ness, oonvent training, and American self-re- 
lianoe, the whole nnited in the most feminine 
of natures, and jon haTC Honora Santanit* ftt 
the age of twentj-one, and just released flpom otcb 
the shadowy eontrol of guardian and ffOTMroess; 
ss for fstber and mother, the poor child had lost 
both sereral yesrs before our story commences. 

Miss Forrest, to be sure, remained as companion 
and sheep-dog, now thsi her goTcmess duties 
wers over; but, ss Miss Nora remarked to her 
cousin May LoTeiing, "Poor dear Forrest was so 
Tery snpple, that there was no fan in twisting her 
ronnd one's ilnger." 

As for May LoTering, she was a tsll, stately, and 
handsome lassie, brunette in complexioo, queenly 
in igure— although some queens are but little 
women after all— well educated, poor as porerty, 
proud and ambitious. 

People said she courted Nora, and preferred 
staying at the Quiuta, as Santanita had named his 
house, to remaining in her own Tcry modest city 
home : ^ey ssid, too, that the presence of Mr. 
Theodote Santanitn— Miss Nora's orother, now in 
Indi»— had never prored s bar to Miss LoTcring's 
frequent visits; they said-but» bahl if mSm 
LoTering. finding herself hsndsome, penniless, 
end ambitloos, close a luxurious rather than a 
comfortless home, and if, being a woman, ske did 
not keep herself very anxiousl/ out of the way of | 
an eligible young bachelor, wny, I think we can | 



aibsd to fbtoTe her, and hope thatonr own sins 
are no weighttcr. 

She had just arrived at the Quinta for a long 
visit on this lovely June day, and she found her 
oonsin swaiting her in s fever of impatience, be- 
trsyed even in ^e kiss of welcome, and the im- 
peraous hurrying of the gnest into the stately 
chamber prepared for l^er; but Spanish hospi- 
tality dominated Irish vivacity, and it was not 
nntil May had laid off her hat and cloves, srtfully 
lightened hmr dark crimps, pnllea -end hunched 
her sidrts to their propcor flow, nA nnssered a 
series of questions aoont kome-end home matters, 
that her hostess burst forth, as if a drag ha d j i xi s n 
removed from her nimble tongue : 

"And now, darling, you are anite, quite sure 
you won't have some tea, or wine, or anything 
before dinner? Well, then, I must tell you. Ob, 
such fun 1 and yon are going to help me ; that is 
why 1 telegr^hed to you yesterday to be sure to 
arrive this morning ; and only fancy, popr dear 
Forrest laid up with a swelled face, and not able 
to show the tip of her nice little red nose this 
fortnight perhaps *' 

"Nora, Nora, whai are yon talking about, and 
bow can I make anythii^^ of such a jumble?" 
cried Miss Levering, laughing outright, and put- 
ting her hands to ner ears. Yery pretty bands, 
too, and ornamented with some nice rings all pre- 
sented by Nora, who, at this apostrophe, laughed 
also, pulled down her cousin's hands, and began 
again. 

"Well, then, you horrid old frump, my re- 
spected preceptTMS, Miss Baohel ForreeL is con- 
fined to ner apartment with ague in her face, and 
I have received a letter ^m my brother Theodore, 
now in Indin " 

"A leUMT from Teddy!" interrupted May, a 
sudden glow mounting to her forehead, and an 
answering brightness to hw eyes. 

" Aha, MUs Propriety !" Uughed Nora. "Less 
than three ^Uables will answer when Ted is the 
topic, eh ? Well, tbe4nl' ^® * letter, and you shall 
have it by-and-by ; but the main point is, that he 
is sending me the loveliest little monkey in the 
world by the hand of a friend— eh. May, do you 
see any fun beginning to glimmer ahc«d in that 
little word' friend 'P^ 

" Go on, you tease." 

" Well, the friend's name is De Moura, and he 
is of Portuguese extractioD. Isn't it droll, though, 
to have another nationality mixed up with us— Tor 
your mother wss Scotch, yon know. Well, Ted 
tikes him awfully, and be has talked and talked to 
him about me, and De Moura is just crasy, so 
Ted says, to see me ; and the joke of it all is, that 
Ted showed him your picture, and said it was me, 
or let him think so anyway, for he had no picture 
of me except a horrid one that he wouldn^t show 
to any one, and also he wanted to bear him praise 
yon, dear ; and as De Moura was coming to this 
eonntry, travelinjg for his heahh— Ted says he 
is making hia forrane out there just hand over fist 
(that's ^d's expreasioiK not mine, yon know)— 
be sent the monkey for an excuae: and be 
says if I should be induced to go out to India 
wouldn't it be joUv " 

" For yon, or Mr. de Moura, or Teddy t" asked 
Miss Loveriiig, demurely. 

" For yon, maybe, miss," retorted Nora. "For 
if s yon that I mean him for, if yon can— that is 
to say, of course, if you can be Induced to listen 
to bis beseechings." 

"Ob. Nora, do please-plesse talk » UtUe 
sense r' 

"Buty dsrUnff, I couldn't, for it's all nonsense, 
and niver a bn of room for anything else at aU, 
atall f' ^ ^ 

" There, now, if you're going to begin to talk 
Irish, I'll Just pve up trying to mske anything of 
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it I" exefadoied Hits Lorertng; HftiDg botk hands 
in comic despair. 

'*I woiiH) there, iben. Now lieten, and V\\ 
tell you. He's comioe to-da^ to dinner, i made 
Miss Forrest write and ask faun jesterday, and we 
got a telegram to say Yes. Kow, ^*J> ^^ ^^'^ 
seen jour pioturiSy and if s rerj tike, and be will 
take you for Hiss Santanita, and all jon are to 
do is Inst to let him^ and it will all oome 
round." 

** Nora ! Jnst let him take me for you, and it 
will all come round ! What >do you mean, 
ohildr' 

'* Gracious t as if you didn't know as well as L" 
replied Nora, coolly. **You are to play toe 
heiress, and I waat to be, not you,- my own 
precious darling, but a sort of companion, a far- 
off relative, you know, just tolerated in the draw- 
ing-room if she keeps very quiet ** 

*' Nonsense, Nora; of ooorse I wod't see you 
in such a place, tbongb, likely enough, it's wbere 
I belong myself, if aU had their d^^erts " 

'^May — May Lovedng. if yon say-anotb^p word^ 
like that you'll seriously offend me! Ton ar^ 
my mother's sister's ' <^i\^ and my honored 
guest," began Nora, all Spanish for the infant ; 
and then, flinging her arms round the other's 
neck, she turned Irish in a moment, and kissed 
her oyer and over, and even cried a little, and, 
when peace was restored, went on ^with her story 
with true American persistency. * ^ > 

** But it is qi^itetrue that Mr. de Monra— bjr*the- 
way, whishper now ! the Cris'n name ay him is 
Oherubino, and, faith. IM! call him Cberry ** 

''Nora, don*t taUt^Irisb. You know how I hate 
It so." ~ ' 

*'And surely it will be the Scotch, then, th^ 
my bonnie }/mie will' like gay weel, and " 

-*Nora!" 

** Ob, yes ! I forgot. Well, De Moura will take 
you for me, and you must carry on the joke, and 
let pae play whatever character 1 fancy. Just in- 
troduce roe carelessly as — well, darung^ I must 
borrow your name, although not yomr identity, 
because of the servants, you know : and we shall 
have to take Johnson into the secr^^ *' 

"What! the butler?" 

''Tes, dear. Johnson carried m'e in arms 
before I could go on legs, and he's one of my most 
valued friends lo this day. I'd as lieve tell John- 
son as not; and, then, he waits at table, you 
know, and of course I must." 

The struggle did not end here, for Miss Lever- 
ing made very 9jj^ fight ; but, as was always the 
case in these^ittle conflicts with her cousin, 
yielded at the eod, ^'entirely to please you, 
darting." '^i 

"Oh, of cbnrse; and virtue being its own re- 
ward, I don't doubt you will enjov your little 
flirtation also," replied the " darling," dryly. 
"So, n6w, let us get you up for dinner. You 
shall wear my maize-colored silk, with the Spanish 
lace overdress, and my Genoese set, for you must 
play la arande dame, you know ; and, of course, 
you didn't bring any thing very swell, just running 
up here in a hurry." 

Miss Levering accepted the su^n^estion with a 
demure little smile, knowing that llonora was as 
well aware as herself of the very limited nature of 
her wardrobe, and that the maize-colored silk and 
Spanish lace would never return to their original 
owner. And, to be sure, they were far better 
suited, as she told herself, to her own dark and 
fetatelv i)tyle than to her cousin's laughing and 
sparkling beauty ; and Nora, in the pretty little 
blue muslin she so gayly donned, loolted ev&n 
more bewitobingly than in her Pansian robes of 
state. 

Johnson had received his instructSons with all 
tte gravity of a well-bred servant, and was quite 



prepared not only to address his mistress and her 
cousin by their reversed names, but to ibield tbe 
little plot from the profane eyes of the under aor- 
yants,and to help it along whenever it came under 
his control. 

Mrs. MerrisM, ^the housekeeper, was also ad- 
mitted to counsel ; but with these two it wss 
hoped that the matter might remain, as the f^ao 
still held Miss Tsrrest close prisons. 

Four o'clock,' and the carrUgo wib sent to the^ 
train for the expected guest ; half-past, and ii re- 
turned, bringing a tall, swarthy, handsome fellow 
insidsr A°d A Atill swwthier, and not at all hand- 
some one upon the box, at sight of whom the two 
girls, peeping from behind an upper blind, whis- 
•pered : 

' ^An Indian servant, too L Isn'tlie fine, though V* 
'And isn't Cberry a beauty. May! Axid 
wasn't it awfully generous of me to give him aU 
*lo vjBu?" added No^, jegretfully. 

^'m afraid it wlU prove an Indian gift — ' chip, 
choK chin, give ana take it back again,' " re- 
turned May, m 4be same breath. 

"Come, now, W9 have to go down and meet 
him," said Nora, turning nervously toward the 
door, while the color came and went upon her 
face in a manner far better suited to bine mnslin 
than j'eliow silk : and, indeed, as they entered the 
drawmg-room. May a little in advance, elegant, 
self-possessed, queenly in attire and mien, askd 
Nora hanging back, half laughing, blushing;, visU 
bly embenassed, Mr. de Moura would bave h e eo 
almost an idiot to have concluded other thm he 
did: 

"Oh, yes. The heiress and some little com- 
panion.*'^ 

And with the thought forminSc itself in Iub 
Blind, he advanced, bowed most gracefully, end, 
taking the somewhat large but handsome hand 
extended to him by the silken^lad damsel, ear- 
ried it to his lips, ronrmuring : 

*' Permit me in the name of mj dear firiend, 
your brother. Miss Saalanita." 

** I am so glad to welcome a friend of Theo- 
dore's, Mr. de Moura," said May, very tnath* 
fully; and then plunging boldly 'into tne plot^ 
turned to Nova. ** This is Mr. de Moura, Mai^, 
dear Teddy's friend, and Mr. de Jioura, this is 
MtMs Leveling, a distant relative of ours." 

The lady bowed demurely, the gentleman a little 
reservedly, and, turninc again to Miss Santanite, 
he led her to s seat, ana began at once to speak m 
India, Theodore Santanita, and of the naonkej. 

" I left the poor little chap in town under tieet 
ment of a vet./' said he.' "Change of cUnsate, 
yon know, and all that. He will be all right in e 
day or two, and I will run down again aiKl Mmg 
him." 

** A little monkey, conain ! And what will jcm 
do wid the baste when you get him t Shnrs Fll 
not moind him for you, so don't be linking it f 

As these words, uttered in the sweetest of • 
voices and strongest of brogues, fell upon hm 
ear, Mr. de Monra could not restrain a gianee oC^ 
suiprise, first at the utterly artless and simple ' 
face of the 'Speaker, and then at the flushed and 
mortified one of his hostese, who, merely notioini^ 
the interruption with a nod, began to talk in the 
most animated manner, but upon what subject 
she herself scarcely knew. \ 

Mr. de Moura reptied to her politely, but pre- 
sently, leadmg the subject to the beanties of 
nature, spoke of the lovely blue waters of the* 
Lakes of Killamey — a blue, as he remarked, eHea r 
reflected in the eyes of the charming women born- 
in its neighborhood. As the mischieyons follow 
bad foreseen, the poor relation caught up the chal- 
lengt: ' 

*^And 8faun»ly, then, sir, if s the Blarney Stone- 
yon didn't foi|^t to vishit ss welL But throe for 
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e, aU the Bam^ about tb« waters of KiUsrue j ; 
Jue and beaatifnl they are, and it'a meeelf that 
woald like to be beside them this minute. Ochone I 
but it's weary I am o* waiting I" 

"You hare Tisited Ireland, then, Miss f" 

inquired the guest, politelr. 

^* Yishited I It's bom 1 was in the swate ouid 
couathry, eighteen year ago last Ladr Day; and 
as for the name av me, you're to oali me Lorer- 
ing4 eousin says— Mary LoTerinff, at your service 
—though in &illamey I was plain MoUr LoTor. 
wid never a *ring' at all. But cousin she found 
me out, and it!8 gay and glad she'd be to make a 
lady ay me if she could : but, cousin dear, they 
found out before you or I wor bom that it's hard 
making a silk purse out ar " 

"Mary, will you be so good as to inquire 
whether Miss Forrest will Join us at dinner f in- 
terrapted the tme Miss Lovering, her Toice an 
odd mingling of terror, an^er, and amazement. 
But Nora was not so easily to be repressed. 
Jumping up, and dropping a milkmud's courtesy, 
she replied, with a laugh : 

"And aren't Tou 'shamed of yourself for that 
same, Cousin Nora, when you know as well as I 
that poor old Forrest is safe abed for a week, 
shure ; but, like enough, it's a word you're want- 
log alone wid the jantleman, just to make your 
apologies for the poor relations you're asking him 
to consort wid; or, maybe, it's shpat king you d 
like to be at ; and small blame to ye both, lor it s 
rare good sport; so good-byand good luck tiU 
the bit dinner's ready/' 

And, like a frolicsome kitten, she sidled and 
bounded across the room, and ^out at the open 
window. ^ ^. , . 

Contrary to De Moura's expectations, nis 
hostess, left alone with him, uttered no apologies 
for her cousin's behavior, nor affected any bash- 
ful recognition of her parting hint. She talked 
sensibly, elegantly, and with an air of quiet good- 
breeding, particularly pleasant to the man so long 
exiled from home and society ; and at the end of 
an hour, when dinner was announced, De Moura 
found himself thinking: 

•** A splendid girl, upon my word ! and if all 
goes well, Ted, old fellow, I'll remember your 
parting wishes, and try to carry her back to Cal- 
cutta.'^ 

This kind intention still worn in his mind, De 
Moura entered the dining-room with his hostess, 
just in time to perceive The Irish cousin adding 
the last touches to the dessert, arranged upon the 
sideboard, by wreathing some shamrock-leaves 
among a aish of peaches. 

"Wurra, but you've caught me at it!" cried 
she, bounding away, and standing with her hands 
behind her, and the very spirit or mischief danc- 
ing in her eves, at the other side of the room, 
while Johnson demurely turned to arrange the 
window-curtains. . , . „^ 

" Ye see, Mr. de Moura, cousin don't like me to 
meddle wid the servants' work, for fear they'd- 
find out 1 wasn't used to be waited upon, as she 
has always been ; but I do so love to do an odd 
torn here and by, the more especially when it's 
honoring ould Ireland's dear ould shamrock ; and 
as we've no p' aches there, I just thought I'd bring 
the shamrock and the p' aches together for once 
in a way, and '* V 

Mr. de Moura, will vou take this seat? Mary, 
please to sii down," oroke in the calm, dignified 
tones of the hostess; and " Mary," with one band 
laid over her mouth, and her gray eyes dancing 
with mischief, crept on tiptoe to her chMr, and 
sidled into it with a demure air that lasted quite 
through the first course, and, indeed, did not 
wholly evaporate until Johnson had finally left 
the room, when, catching up an apple, she 



stretched a round, white arm across the table, 
and thrusting it into her oousin's face, said : 

" Name it for me, cousin, av you plaze, sud Fll 
do as much for you." 

Afraid of inducing further mischief if she re- 
fused, Miss Levering touched the apple with her 
finger, adding a warning glance, returned by a 
saucy nod; and then, while De Moura politely 
talked to his hostess, and at the same time 
watched the wild Irish girl, as he secretly named 
her companion, the latter ate the apple, Diting it 
off in ffenerous mouthfuls, and crunching it be- 
tween her strong little teeth with a truly rustic 
visor and enjoyment. 

As she ate, she lay the seeds aside with ostenta- 
tious care, and suddenly broke in upon De Moura's 
critique of a new poem with : 

" Wan I lore, two I love, three I love, I say ; 
four I love wid all my heart, an' foive I cast away. 
Six he loves, sivin she loves, eight they both love, 
an'— as I'm a sinner there s no more I Now, 
cousin, who was it? Tell me quick; on'y if it 
was Mr. de Moura here, I'll niver ate the seeds, 
for that makes it come thrue, you .know." 

" Oh, Miss Mar^, that is too crael !" said De 
Monra, with a smile so nearly impertinent that 
May Lovering colored scarlet, and hastily cried : 

*'* It was Teddy, Mary ; and it is a shame to lose 
this lovely moonlight. Let us go out u]>on the 
terrace, and leave lir. de Moura to take his wine 
alone." 

"Teddy was it! Then, by my faith, Fll ate 
ivery seed, for there's niver a boy of thim all so 
near to my heart as that same." 

And Nora, hastily thrusting the eight seeds into 
her mouth, nodded a saucv answer to the pro- 
found bow with which De Moura held open the 
dining-room door, and skipped after her cousin 
into the drawing-room, where she was immedi- 
ately seized by both shoulders and shaken with all 
the strength of arm at Miss Loverins's command. 

"You dreadful, dreadful girl! What do you 
mean by this perfectly horrible conduct ? Such a 
brogue 1 Such manners ! Such speeches I Oh ! 
Nora, you are really too bad; I declare you 
are ^' 

" Faix 1 an' it's meself that can't help it, at all, 
at all !" gasped Nora, in the broadest Irish she 
could muster ; and, twisting herself out of her 
cousin's grasp, she fled out at the open window, 
adding as she went: "Whisht! alanna, whisht! 
The jantleman *s looking at ye, an' a foine timper 
he'll reckon you've got !" 

Miss Lovering turned, and, to be sure, there 
stood her guest at the open door, vainly strag- 
gling to repress his laughter. 

It was too much ; and poor May, clinching her 
teeth to keep down an angry sob, muttered 
briefly, " Excuse me for a tew moments, sir," 
and swept out of the room and up-stairs. 

" By Jove I it must be a trial, and she bears it 
like an empress! I like that girl better every 
moment that 1 see her," muttered De Moura; and 
then giving way to the still besetting desiro for 
lauffhter, he walked to the window and leaned 
against the frame, shaking all over with amuse- 
ment. Suddenly he stopped and looked out. 

" There she is I Now ror fun 1^* exclaimed he; 
and, darting out at the window and down the ter- 
race-steps, iie soon overtook Nora, who, in a* 
sudden revulsion of her strange temperament, 
was strolling slowly along, and looking^up at the 
moon, with all her Spanish romance in tier eves. 

" And so. Miss Mary— or, may I call you Molly, 
it is so much nicer— and so, Molly, you wouldn't 
le had been named for me, 



eat the seeds if the appl< 
because you wouldnH 



you wouldn't have 'They both love' 
come true, you cruel little thing." 

"And wouldn't it be a great misfortune for me 
if such a word could come tme betune us, sir?" 
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•Bked Nora, rtiring her dewy eje« full npon him 
with each eflect tbat be could ^aIj stammer : 

<«8tiiDDiDg, by Jore! Ob, MoUy, you're a 
Rtrange compouud, and, Fm aft«id, a yery be- 
witobinff one?' 

** I was laving yoq to say all those pnrtj; thin^ES 
to my cousin, sir," replied Nora, dfrooping the 
soft eyes, the comers of the rosy month, the 
whole fair head, until she stood before him • statue 
of loveliest humility and resignation. 

'* But, MoUy I didn't feel like saying them to 
your cousin. There is no witchery about her !" 
exclaimed Do Moura, tryins to ieize the little 
dimpled hand that deftly slid out of his grasp, 
while a gleam of saucincss flitted back to the sud- 
denW upraised face. 

" No; that isn't the way you gentlemen talk to 



the lady you respict ; only to the poor, helpless 
girls. you loike to make fun of. I're heard tell of 
that same shport yer alther, and Molly Lover's 



not the colleen to put up wid it. Teddy could 
have towld you that, sir."^ 

** Ted I Ves, you said at dinner-time tbat you 
liked him better than any one in the world," said 
Dc Moura, half jealously, and still watching the 
face he had truly called bewitching. 

"And what would ail me not?" asked Nora, 
coolly. '* Doesn't be shtand in place av a brother 
to me?" 

"If I were your cousin, little Molly, I'd try to 
be something dearer than a brother.'^ replied De 
Moura. 

** But as you're not, nor can't be, except it's by 
marrying Miss Santanita, what's the use of talking 
about it? Tell me how Toddy is luckiu' now, in- 
stead." 



" ru tell yon how he's not looking, and thsf s 
into the loveliest eyes in the world, for they're 
here, and not there.^' 

"And is it me own two eyes yon' re naaoiajr? 
Faith, tbhi, I'll go and take a look at 'em metaU; 
for I nirer took notisb how they did look." 

And with a sudden movement, she glided past the 
hand outstretched to detain her, and ran li|^tly 
toward the house. 

"Sprite! Elf I Fairy!" muttered De Moura, 
slowly following. " Well, I'll go and make peace 
with my hostess." 

Miss Santanita was already returned to tbe 
drawing-room when her guzst entered, and re- 
ceived him with the same dignified and hiffh-bred 
politeness he had already so much admired. 

They talked for a while ; and then the lady saa^; 
and De Moura, who had the true Fortugaese in- 
stinct of music, played ; and then Nora, who bad 
softly crept into the parlor, sang an Irish l>allad; 
and at eleven o'cIock, Mr. de Moura made bis 
adieus, and went down to the village i 
panied bv All, his Hindoo servant, bis 
chaos of oewildered admiration, ami 
conflicting purposes. 

Space fails for givins in detail the history iff the 
next eight days, for De Moura' s visit lasted so 
long, although' at first intended for perfaafMi three; 
and as he strolled through the long maple aTSoiie 
leading to the Qninta, on the ei^th day of his 
stay, he was saying to himself, not in word, hot 
that wordless thought-language we aH use in eoa- 
veraing with ourselves : 

" Tea, she's everything a man oonld desiie hi a 
wife— handsome, talented, well-bred, modest, and 
dignified ; and then Ted expects it, 1 know, and 
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.t peeriofc dowD at him through the thick lower 
? oraiicbefl of the great oak beneath which he 
Btood. 

"The top ay the moniiii' to Te, barrin* ifs 
avening/' said a Toice, already decided by De 
Moura to be the sweetest voice be bad ever heard. 

*' Mollj ! Up there, you misohief !" exclaimed 
he. "And how did joQ get there?" 

" By manes bt the limbs— limbs bt the three, I 
mane**' replied HoUt, coolly. 

" Will you come down, or shall I come up ? I 
want to sec you." 

" And what ails you. not to sec from where you 
are? Shtop ! IMl go higher—the way the braaches 
'ouldn'i be in yer way," 



of course, it's ue proper and correct match for 
me to make ; and yet — pho, nonsense !— donH 
make a fool of yourself Do Moura, by even slanc- 
ing at such an idea, r 11 offer to Miss Santanita 
to-night— heigho!" 

The sigh alone was audible, and, as it fell, some 
mischievous echo seemed to catch it up, and pro- 
long and repeat it. 

De Moura hastily looked about him, but saw 
nobody, until a handful of acorns, clattering upon 
his hat, induced him to turn his eyes upward, and 
to find the merriest, sauciest, loveliest of faces 
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*' No, no ! Wait; I'm coining up." 

And with some little effort the young man 
swung himself into the tree, and waa soon most 
uncomfortably perched near the malicious beauty, 
who watched him with critical eyes. » ^ ,, ^ 

" I've seen Teddy do that same widout half the 
botheration; but mabbe if s the other jantleman 
does do it for you mostly," said she^ at length. 

" What other gentleman, you sprite?" 

** The naygur jantleman*"^ 

''AUr 

•* That's the name ay him, I belare." 

*' And why should he climb the trees for me, 
pray?" 

** Shore &n' he combs yer hair, an' puts on yer 
coat^ SQ* Ukca aff ver boots, an' why shouldn't 
ho atij no' dridk an' clitnb trees, an' make love 
lor re, too* Mftbbe it's himself is offerinjj yer 
b<!£irt uu' hand to me c<>usin this minit, jist to 
SAW yer 'aner tbo ih rouble av doin' It yersilf." 

**And MoUy would like me belter if I had no 
All to wait upQii niLS and was a more active and 
manly aort of mm, then?" asked De Moura, al- 
moat'tfindijrly- 

" Kail, I ea(i*t t«l! ho\i I'd like ye if iverything 
was dittepunt from wh&t it is wid ye»" replied the 
girl, with a glttnce ot [irovoking sarcasm in her 
laughing eves, 

'* I know wbo I iToiildn't make love to by 
nroiy/' said De Mourn, trying to seize the little 
hand that always esctipert him. 

"If proxy' inatits Alj, I'm thinking I'd rather 
Ui him get the hashk'^1 ifian take it mesilf." 

'^ What boisfeet, child/' 

'*Ttat manei *Nij* in Killamev." 

" Add you think I flhould get *No,' if I asked?" 

'' Ashked who— what r' 

" Aaked the mottt taijcinating little girl in the 
wurld to love me?" 

*♦ Am* how wwuld I know? Shure, you'd bet- 
lb or Kcnd All, an" a^k bcisilf." 

" I'd taihi^r ask bor now, with my own lips, 
Molly." 

" An' why didn't you say before that you were 
waiting to mate her, and ashk her? Snure, I'd 
not have stood in the way so long. Good luck to 
ye, Misther Cherry !" 

And with a sudden spring, the active girl swung 
herself to the ground, and ran lightly down a side 
path. 

De Moura's first impulse was to run after her; 
but hardly had his feet touched the ground, when 
he paused, reflected, and, with a heavy sigh, took 
the road to the house. 

** Better so, better so !" muttered he, frowning 
and slashing at the grass and flowers beside the 
path with his cane. " What folly it would be— 

what an absurdity ; and yet Ob, Molly, it will 

be many a cruel day before I can forget you !" 

And, still frowning and gloomy, he rang the bell, 
and desired Johnson to request Miss Santauita to 
receive him. | . 

** My young lady is in the little 'parlor, sir," 
said Johnson, the discreet, who kept his steps 
from straying, and his tongue from lying, ashlar 
as was convenient. 

Following the suggestion, De Moura passed 
through the door which the butler opened as he 
spoke, and found himself in presence of the stately 
chatelaine, at whose feet he had resolved to lav 
his name, his fortune, and his hand ; in fact, all 
himself, except his heart. 

The first moments of the interview passed in 
the usual polite commonplaces of a morning call, 
and then came a pause, broken by De Moura iti 
the hesitating and confused fashion so natural to 
such occasions. 

" Miss Santanita, I am about to leave you— to 
leave this country— that is, and it is necessary— 
that is, I am very anxious to mention my wishes, 



to throw myself upon your mercy, althousb I watt 
but too conscious of my own demerits. Bat jour 
brother was so eood as to wish that you should 
accept what little I have to ofier, and to snggemt 
that you should accompany me back to In- 
dia " 

** Theodore wished vou to offer yourself to bi» 
sister, vou would say V' inquired Miss LoTerin^ 
not without a touch of sarcasm in her voice. 

It reached and kindled the awkward wooor^s 
pride, and he replied : 

** He wished it certainly, Miss Santanita ; boi rt 
is not upon that account I am now speakii^. Yoo 
must have read my wishes, my heart *'^ 

*' I have, Mr. de Moura, read them most plminl j, 
and more than once; and I have never seen 
there " 

^* Do not say that you have never seen the loTe 
and admiration I have so plainly shown !" cried 
De Moura, working himself up to belief in his 
own protestations. 

*' Pardon me. I was about to say that, fron 
what 1 had^een there^ I do not in the least doubt 
your since^ admiration, and even enthusiastic 
love " \ 

•' Oh I thanks " 

'' A^ain pardon, and hear me to the end. Ad> 
miration and love for— my cousin, and not for 
me." 

As she spoke she raised her bead, and looked 
full and proudly into De Moura's eyes, and he met 
the look with one strangely varying from stope- 
faction- to resentment, from resentment to resolu- 
tion, and a manly dignity, such as he had not jet 
shown throughout the interview. Kising, he ap- 
proached, and offering hi^ hand, said, in a tone 
of proud humility : 

" Miss Santanita, allow, me to kiss the band that 
has dealt me so sure, so deep, and so well-deserred 
a blow. You are right, and yet, not fully. I do 
love your cousin— love ner deeply and irresistibly ; 
but I admire you vourselt more than I do or osn 
any woman alive." 

" Thank you, Mr. de Moura, and I believe that 
you are sincere, for the moment at least. 1 hear 
my cousin on the stairs ; shall I leave joa alone 
with her?" 

** May I ask it, and have I your permission f" 

** Theodore is her guardian, but you have mv 
best wishes;" and Miss Lovering' disappeared 
through one door, as Nora came in at the other, 
looking a little sorrowful, and moving rather lan- 
guidly ; but at sight of the young man she hastilj 
assumed her usual manner. 

'^ And is it alone she's afther leaving you, Mis- 
ther Kiiight of the Sorrowful Countenance?" 
asked she, glancing at the closing door, and hesi- 
tating, as if she would herself retreat; but De 
Moura hastily seized her hand, and drew her into 
the room. 

" She left me, Molly, darling, because you were 
coming, and she knew that I wished to speak to 
you by yourself." 

"Tome, is it?" " 

*' To you, and none but vou. Little Molly, I 
love you dearly, dearly,. an^ I want you for mj 
wife. Say that you love me a little, my own 
darling, and that yoi^ will make me the happiest 
man alive." 

'' Faith, an* I'm thinking the way to make yoa 
the happiest man alive 'ould be to lave alone 
marrying you, for it's the very life I'd tease out 
av ye if wanst I wos your wife." 

** I'll take the risk, my pet ; only say Yea." 

**But, sir, are you thmkin/i; of what you say? 
A poor little orphan girl, widout a pinny to call 
her own, widout eddioation, or manners, or aven 
the Queen's Inglish, let alone the Pri&idint*s— for 
it's quare enough In^lish some of thim pollyti- 
shuns does be spakin'— but just little Molly Lover 
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herself, and no better. Is H her you're eskin' for 
yer^tfer' 

** Little Hollj— Lore-her I Tee. thsf s just the 
name of the wife Tm seeking : ana love her I will 
to the end of mr days, tho«gQ I will chan&e her 
name to Molly ae Moura just as fast as she will 
let me." 

" WeD, thin— but, sthop ! It's naythur Yis 
nor No I'll say till you sit Teddy's consint." 

** Bot. my pet— to write to In&ia " 

** Ana oan't you sind your letther by telly eraf; 
only, don't let^em rade It?" 

''Oh, you droll child ! Tea, I'll telegraph, and 
that this Tory hour ; and I won't see you again 
until I have an answer, for it is too tantalizing to 

see those pretty lips, and not What!, not 

one?" 

"Kot one, till you show me Teddy's answer, in 
hisownlisht." 

** Good-by, then. Oh, my darling ! how I love 
you!" 

*' Faith, an' I belave it, for it's nothing but just 
mesilf ye're gftfins wid me," said Holly ; ana so 
they parted. 

Within two hours the Atlantic Cable trans- 
mitted two messages. One, written iA Hindoo- 
stanee, was as follows : 

**I wish to marry your cousin Mary. Tour 
sister giTes her oohsent — do you ? 

"Cm Moura." 

The other was in English, and consisted of the 
two words : 
** Say Tes. Hovoba Saktakxta." 

Only the first received an answer, also expressed 
in Hindoostaoee : 

« Take her, i^ she wiU take you,, and bring my 
sistet out to me." 

Armed wiih this consent, De Moara presented 
himself at the Qointa, and found himself in pres- 
ence of both the objects of his aflectioo. 

" Good-morning, Miss Santanita. I hope that 
you are rery weU; and, Molly, I hare something 
to show you." 

And be drew the telegram from his pocket, 
showed it to both ladies, and then translated it. 
May Levering colored to the roots Tof her hair, 
then tamed p^e, and looked reproachfully at 
Nora. 

" See, now I Ton hare made him think " 

began she, then stopped, abruptly. 

Nora looked at her with sudden illumination in 
her great gray eyes. 

"You never mean to say that Ted and you 
oared for each other?" exclaimed she. 

" We — we He wrote to me last mail, and 

has not yet received my answer," said May, in a 
Terr low voice, and turning away her faoe. 

De Moura looked from one to the other, in 
amazement and rising wrath. 

** It seems there is a mystery about Santanita's 
oonsent," said he, coldly. "And why do you 
ask if Miss Santanita and her brother care for 
each other, Molly ? Without wishing to be ouri- 
ous> I feel that I have the right " 

"It is quite time, Mr. de Moura,' that this 
entanglement should end," said May Lovering, 
almost sternly repulsing Nora, who, half fright- 
ened^ half laughing, tned to silence her, and 
finally sank upon a sofa, and hid her face in the 
cushions, while May, in a few forcible words, 
Isid bare the whole plot, and the troe identitr of 
herself and her cousin. She ended with these 
words : " And as I now feel it proper to confess, 
I -eonsider myself engaged to my cousin Theo- 
dore, and have written to promise to join him in 
Calcutta by the first opportunity* For the rest, 
prar aoc^t my apologies ** 

"Permit me to stop you. Miss Lovering. I can- 



not aUow a lady to apologize to me; and I am 
most happy if my blunders and stupidities have 
at all conduced to the entertainment of yourself 
and Miss Santanita." 

" An' it's mad he's gittin' wid his poor little 
MoUv," broke in a little smothered voice, from 
amid the sofa- cushions. 

The iniured lover paused, tried to retain the air 
of dignified dibpleasure he had assumed, turned 
and looked toward the sofa, saw a little tearful 
face, with quivering, laughing lips, and wet, 
mocking eyes, peeping out at him; made two 
stej^s across the room, and sunk upon his knees 
beside it, whisperiujg : 

" I'll never forgive you unle&s you put your 
arms round my neck, kiss me aU of yourself, and 
say. * I love you.' " 

Miss Santanita was forgiven, and the rest is 
very easy to foresee, even to the double wedding, 
and the unfading happiness ot both couples. And 
so, dear reader, good-by." 



Pilgrims at tiie Bronze Statne of 
8t> Peter, in 8t- Peter's! at Rome- 

PiLGRixs, from reverence, tourists, ftom curi- 
osity, generally visit first, on enteringthis greatest 
of temples, the bronze statue of St. Peter, placed 
against the last pier on the right side of the nave. 

Few works ot art have caused greater discus- 
sion. Some antiquarians assert that it was cast 
by St. Leo, about 446, from the bronze statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus; while more recent writers 
have delighted in asserting, and proving to their 
own satisfaction, that it is the identic^ Jupiter 
himself. It is not, however, a brow of Jove to 
threaten and command, and the hand raised 
ecclesiastically to bless is not fitted for huiiing 
the thunderbolts of Jove. Those best fitted to 
judge admit that the work is not of classical times, 
but of the rude execution of the primitive Chris- 
tian ages. Wey, the most recent author on Rome, 
treats the charge as a pleasantry. The arms were 
cast with the body, and are not substitutions, he 
asserts; while the whole work shows the decline 
of art, stiffness, and poverty of conception. Pil- 
grims kiss the toe and press the forehead to it, 
and in the lapse of ages so many have done this, 
that the metal is bright and worn. Wey found in 
the Vatican Museum a medallion ascribed to the 
second century, and bearing the heads of St. Peter 

fd St. Paul, and discovered between this medal- 
p, which is finely executed, and the statue a re- 
markable resemblance: and he inclines to think 
that' the statue was made after the traditional type 
banded down in accordance with the usages of 
ancient Rome. 



The Bight Xnflnenee. 

" JsANHBTTB ssys shc dou't csrc where she goes 
this Summer, provided it is some place where she 
is not obliged to spend most of her time rigging,'* 
and the sneaker, a very fashionable and exceed- 
ingly well-preserved woman of forty or there- 
abouts, expressed her disapprobation of her 
daughter's taste by an elevation of her nasal ap- 
pendage, and a toss of the head, which told their 
own story to the sensitive Jeannette. " Rigging is 
one of the elegant expressions picked up by our 
daughter in her visits to her fricijids. How a child 
of mine," and here the fair speaker was visibly 
aflected, " can stoop to such people, and such lan- 
guage, I cannot think." 

" Kigging is good. Jeannette. I approve of rte- 
ging," saiathe lord of*the manor. Judge Wood- 
worth. " Whv, wife, I defy you to substitute ft 
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Wter word. It's «. little nautical, perhaps." Ttie 
iidffe was evidentlj od the point of a pan ; bat 
oncterstanding his wife's antipathy to '* tuI- 
irarisms." as she was pleased to call everythine of 
this sort, checked himself before it was too late, 
and eontinaed, trying not to notice the raflSed 
coantenance of bis other half. '* While year 
mother and the rest of 'em are at Saratoga, Jean- 
tiette, whr don't you go and see Daisy ? You pick 
up there better than anywhere else, and it will be 
a comfort for me to know that one of my family 
is enjoying herself in a sensible manner.''^ 

Jeannette's eyes sparkled. Mrs. Woodworth 
sighed, and took refuge behind her pocket-hand- 
^!J?^^" ^gament was useless. This she real- 
ised by a long and persevering experience. 
Silence and Uars sometimet effected a compro- 
mise; l^ot, in this instance, they were of no 
account. The judge had made up his mind; and 
when the judge was aware, as in this case, that 
common sense and the real good of another were 
entirely on his side, one might as well try to move 
the Rock of Gibraltar." 

"Get off* as quick as you can" continued the 
old gentleman. " The weather is growing more 
sultry and disagreeable erery day. PU run down 



to Daisy's for a week or tw«>. if I 
can manage to leare. I rtther 
think, Jeaonette, thai jou are 
more like me than any cnild I'rt 

g>t. Ton hate fashionable wa- 
ring places, and J hate 'em — 

hate ^sm like the >* 

The judge really did aaya bad 
word mst there — was wicked 
enoucn to mention the name of 
his Satanic mi^esiy, and ao 
shocked his sensitiye wife, that 
she immediately swept oot of 
the room. 

" I'tc done it now." said be. 
"I 8upiK>Be I might bare got 
alon^ without that word, and 
felt lust aa well. Anjbow, I 
could haTe waited till I got out 
doors; but some folks are al- 
ways putting their foot in it. I 
put my foot in it a good wbile 
M^, and I gnaess tbat^s wbalfs 
the matter--Deen hitched ever 
since, I reckon. Heu^ho !" and 
the judge remoTed ms ^eeta- 
cles, kiss«d his daughter, and 
started, notwithstanding the sul- 
triness of the morning, brisUy 
for business. 

'* Astonishing, Jeannetie, in- 
credible, really I that yon eaa 
{>refer Daisy's little plsoe in the 
onely country to Saratoga!" 
said Jeannette's sister Jnlia, 
two yeara her senior, as, aa 
hour afterward, the two com- 
pared trayeling • notes. '* Do 
you know," she oontiBned, 
"that Horace Marston haa de- 
cided .not to go to Europe this 
year? I got the nicest little 
note from him last eyenins teD- 
ing me all about iL AH the 
Harstons are going to Saratoga, 
and I am 40 glad about Horace.*^ 
Jeannette's sweet face dark- 
ened, and the healAy color foi^ 
sook her cheeks for a moment, 
as she turned to the window, 
and endeayored to hide the emo- 
tion she was ashamed to have 
eyinced. 

"You ought to know, Jnlia, 
by this time that my ayersion to fuhioBabk 
crowds is something I cannot help— sometbh^ 
ingrained — constitutional. I am inchned to think. 
I suffer too much at such places to expose my- 
self when there>is a chance of rational eqio ym snt 
I enjoy myself at Daisy's, you at Saratoga. Let 
us agree to disagree, and each take our cooafcft 
in our own way." 

<'But I should think," continued Jnlia, per- 
tinaciously, ''that, now you know Horace is going 
to Saratoga, you would want to go, too V* 

** Not if a dozen Horace Harstons were gomm to 
Saratoga," replied Jeannette, quickly, " and I mad 
in loye with tne whole twelye. Hy sweet sister, I 
am not yet, I am happy to say, Marston mad. I 
haye no doubt I should be able to draw my nata- 
ral breath if the whole Marston family were to be 
suddenly translated." 

•*Wefl, you needn't be so cross about it. For 
my part, I think Horace Marston is just sboat 
perfection. He has such elegant manners, and 
such a sweet disposition t Why, Jeannette, that 
man's wife will be only a little short of a 
queen on her throne. And, then, he is so intelli- 
gent. The note he wrote me was the most per- 
fect thing I eyer read. This is the way he 
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menced it: 'Hy dear Mibs Julia.' I neyer waa 
so sarpriaed in all my lite ; for, you know, Jenoie, 
he haa alwara been rather reaenred with me. I let 
mother read it, and you don't know bow pleaaed 
she was. She'll let yon go to Daiaj'a with a 
better graoe now, I suppoae*." 

JaUa was right, nn. Woodworth made no 
farther objection to the departure of her daughter, 
and twodaya after, the Judffe saw hispet.ohild 
safely en rovU for the fannoonae of her nnrae, 
who had married a *' well-to-do" farmer, and 
lived in one of the moat charming spota.in the 
whole range of the Catakills. 

Not for the world would Jeannette have had any 
of her family to know how miserable she felt nt 
leaTiog home. That she waa bitterly diaappointed 
in Horace Marston she waa obliged^ though sorely 
against her will, to confeaa. His attentions to 
her, although not of a kind to be noticed much in 
public, were, nevertheless, sufiicientljr marked to 
admit of but one conatniotion, and this one Jean- 
nette had placed upon them. 

He had bidden her good-by with decided em- 
prt$$emerUf aaked permiaaion to write her, and 
succeeded in obtaining a blushing affirmative 
when he suggested that she shonld answer his 
letters. The very next thing she hears ia that be 
haa written to her aiater Julia detailing his change 
of plan, and not one word had he vouchsafed her. 
" What eon it mean?" ahe asked herself again and 
agidn, and the only answer she received was the 
tormenting echo of her own thought, " What can 
it mean r 

" A card for Miss Jeannette," aaid the servant, 
entering the family sitting-room the morning after 
her deiMurture. 

" Give H to me," said JuUa. " Why, it is Mr. 
Marston I I will go in and see him right away. 
Did you aay he inquired for Jeannette, Joseph ?" 

•'Yes, mum," waa the reply; "and wnen I 
told him that she started to-day for the Catakills, 
he aaid he thought he wouldn't btop." 

"WeU,I declare, if that isn't funny! Why, 
mother, Horace Haraton never inquired especially 
for Jeannette l>efore ! What in the world can it 
meant" and all the anawer »h« received was the 
echo of her own words, " What can it mean?" 

"Why didn' t you persuade your sister to accom- 

Smy you to Saratoga. Miaa Julia?" inquired 
erace Marston, aa the Maratons and the Wood- 
wortha, with their carpetbags, para- 
Bola, waterproofs, dusters, etc., etc., 
were at last nicely settled in the 
train bound for Saratoga. 

"Persuade her?" replied Julia, 
with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
" I'm thinking vou are not very well 
acquainted wnb my sistei\ or you 
would never have asked that quea- 
tion. She might, perhidM, be in- 
duced to apenfl a day at Saratoga if 
by ao doing she could save all our 
lives, but for nothing short, I assure 
you.'' 

Horace Marston smiled, ana a 
mighty peculiar smile it waa, too; 
but net one word did he utter. 

"Ton look vary incredulous, Mr. 
liaraton," was/ulfa'a next remark. 

" I am inc4p[ulous. Miss Julia." 

" I aasnre you that I am correct, 
though." 

" I assure you t}iat you are utterly 
mistaken." 

" Why, Mr. Marston, what do you 
mean ?' and now Julia's eyes were 
wide open with astoniahment. 

" Ob. I simply mean that the riffhi 
kind ot influence, brought to bear 
QPOB ber, would produce the desired 



result That is alL Nothing very wioked about 
that, I hope." 

"I don^t know what you mean about the rigbft 
kind of influence. Mother has entreated and a^ 
most commanded. I have coaxed and cried, anl 
none of us could ever make any impreasion upoa 
her. Thia is all the answer sho ever makes: 
* Pleaae let me stay at home, or go where I am 
aure of having a good time.' It's no use to try 
and make Jeannette fashionable. She wiU not 
conform to society roles about anything." 

"How does your father regard your sister's 
willfulness?" inquired Horace, evidently much 
amused. 

" Oh, father approvea of everything Jenny does. 
nt thinks she emhodies the common sense of the 
iamfly. I thought, perhaps, I might induce her 
to come by telhne her that your family waa to 
join our party, and that you bad decided to go to 
Saratoga instead of abroad." 

" Then she did not " Here the young gen- 
tleman checked himself. He was about to say, 
" receive my note," but, for some reason, he aub- 
stituted, " And do you mean to tell me that this 
last consideration bad no eflect upon her I" 

" Not the alightest," was the frank answer. 

" Do you remember what reply she made when 
yon aupplemented your request by this important 
piece ot information in regard to my change ot 
plan?" 

"Yes; perfectly." 

" Will you tell me what it was?" 

" Jf you will excuse me, I had rather not." 

" But I will not excuse you. Come, tell me ; 
tbaf s a good girl ;" and Horace Marston's tones 
were very low, and his expression said, plainly, 
" Of course, you don't want to teU^-you only do 
it to oblige me," when at heart he perfectly un- 
derstood that the desired information would be 
fumiahed him, whether he cared to bear it or not. 

" Well, if you are determined to bear a very 
uncomplimentary remarl^ here it is : 1 told Jean- 
nette that I should think she would prefer to go to 
Saratoga, now that she knew Mr. Marston was 
goiufl^ " 

" "niank you. Miss Julia," interrupted Horace. 
" I am glad to know that I have one niend: among 
the Wood worths." 

And she replied : 

" You have always a friend in me, Mr. MarstpD,'' 
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and the dark ejes sought his in a beseeching sort 
of a waj« that, to a susceptible man, mnst have 
been extremely aggrarating in a public convey- 
ance. 

Horace Marston appeared not to notice, but 
gently suggested : 

" And she answered ** 

** Just this, Mr. Marston, since yon will have it : 
' Not if a dozen Horace Marstous were going, and 
I dead in love with the whole twelve.' '" 

** Upon my word, Miss Julia, I don't see aor- 
tbing very complimentary about that remark. 
Jnst think of a aozen Horace Marstous t I don't 
blame her a bit One is more than I can stand 
most of the time I" and then the speaker, very 
much to his companion's disgust, indulged in a 
hearty langb, and the conversation ende<u 
« « « * ' « « 

" Let me milk one of the cows to-night, Daisy, 
please." coaxed Jeannette, a day or two after her 
arrival. " It looks like such fun, and I want to 
see if I can do it" 

" Sakes alive, yes !" was the good-natured re- 
ply. " Milk 'em all, if you feel like it" 

And so Jeanoette, humming a little tune, seated 
herself on the milking-stooi, and commenced 
operations. 

The creamy fluid at first refused to flow ; but, 
afUr careful manipulation, the young lady was 
rewarded by a steady current, which, as it fell 
into the shining pail, made very sweet music to 
the ears of this child of nature. 

A quick step approached, and a familiar voice, 
jnst behind her, said : 

**I» thts a Durham, Mitt JtanntUtf* 

Jeannette suspended operations so suddenly that 
Mrs. Mooly Cow turned her grave face round to 
see what was the matter, and showed, for the in- 
stant, a decided desire to upset the pail. But the 
new-comer was too quick for her; for, removing 
the vessel, he continued, quietly: 

" Don't you think yqu had better proceed with 
your milking f" 

Jeannette^ face mnst have worn Juat the ex- 
pression he desired to see there. 

Her fine eyes sparkled with feeling, the color 
came and went in her cheeks, and, extending both 
her hands cordially, she said, just what any young 
astonished lady would have said under the cir- 
cumstances : 

"Why, Mr. Marston!" 

"Wh^, Miss Jeannette!" was all the answer 
she received. 

Horace Marston finished the milking, and, with 
the tin pail on one arm ai^d Jeannette on the other, 
made ms way to the house, and was introducea 
to Daisv. 

How ne managed his affairs, no one knows. 

That evening, he and Jeannette enjoyed the 
moonliffht untu a late hour, and it was with the 
dutinct understanding that Jeannette should run 
over to Saratoga with him, just to ask ma's con- 
sent to their engagement ^ 

As far as we Iniow, the voung lady made not the 
slijzbtest objection to this arrangement 

The astonishment of Mrs. Woodworth and her 
daughter Julia, when Jeannette and Horace Mar- 
ston walked in, may be conceived. 

It was soon explained. All came right when 
the Right Influence was used. 



Vergiss - mein - niebt. 

Bt Chablss Milw/rd. 
THE TRUE LEGBMD OF THE " FOBGET-ME-NiiT." 

[The beanUfnl little flower so widely known under 
tlw name of " Forget-me-not " is said to have derived 
Its appeUation from tbe fbUowiaig Oetman tradition:. 



*<Two lovers were sauntering along the iMmlDB of a 
river, when the maiden's attention was atlraotod by a 
cluster ot strange-looUng flowers floating on tfae mmt- 
taee of the stream. Hie youth. peioelviBir the oUeet 
on whicib. the maiden's gaae i^peared to b« xivetod as 
by a spell, immediately plnnmd into the water, and 
secured the floral treasure; but fladiag himaelf vnabla 
to regam the bank, he fluns <he flowers to tbe feel a£ 
his mistress, and, as the waters closed over bdm ftr 
ever, fondly murmured, * Yendas-meiii-niisbiL* Vsnat 
me not"] 

I. 
Iif notes of manly pathos sang 
A pliant «>n of Fatherland, 
As with his hearths fond love he stroIFd 

Upon a river's golden strand : 
"When to the distant lands I go, 

In freedom's cause to fire the shot. 
Will that sweet heart, love, still be mine 
Vergiss-mein-nicht—Forget me not" 

n. 

" Bv yonder darkening clouds, which hide 

Tbe distant spot where lurks the moon ; 
By thoughts of^all tbe songs yon aing— 

Of each I now forget the tune ; 
By all the promises yon made, I 

And all yonr rows upon this spot; 
In life, or death, we're ojm, I swear. 

Yergiss-mein-nicht-^Foiiget me not'* I 

ni. I 

** Ob. dat ish ffoot," thus sang the youth, 
''And spracnen like mine own true 



The sisnaf no# mine comrades shoot, 
So, dearest^ I mnst make mine how. 

Those pearl-drops from thine eyelidLs wipe. 
Thus from thy face the tears I Uot r 

Cheer up, mine lov^y ! One last kias — 
Yergiss-metQ-nichi— Forget me not.*' 

rv. 
Whilst thus their parting was delaj'd. 

The maiden's tearftil eye espied 
A modest flower of rarest worth 

As it was floating down the tide. 
"Oh, what a beauty 1 3U)ok! Enw- do^$/ 

You swim no better than a shot" 
But in he jump'd, and gobbled oat» 

" Yergisa-mein-nicht-^orget me aoi !*' 

V. 

" Why from tbe bottom don't yon oooEie ? 

Why do vou stay so Ions' below f 
But a gurgle, gurgle, fjnrjde. 

Only mock'd tbe maiden's woe. 
Wringing then her hands in sorrow 

For her lover's cruel lot, 
In she tumbled — p'r'aps she found him ; 

O'er them floats "Forget me not" 



SffiMtB of OpiOflB* 

UiTLass taken for the relief of disease, k64 c 
then administered with the greatest* cantioou the 
continued action of opium, as a seiisaal rarau- 
lant tends rapidly to the westing of jgnth, 
health, strength, and beauty. Those wh6 fl«gin 
its use at twenty may expect to die at tbbrtT yeen 
of age; the countenance becomes paffid; the 
eves assume a wild brishtness, the memorr ftils, 
toe gait totters, mental exertion and mors! Conr- 
ad sink, and a terrible atrophy reduces the Tie- 
tim to a horrible spectacle, who has ceased to 
live before he has ceased to exist There ia no 
slavery so great as that of the o^ium-taker ; OBoe 
habituated to his dose as a factitious stimulant^ 
everything will be endured rather than the priva- 
tion, and the unhappy being endures all the mor- 
tification of a consciousness of his own d^^raded 
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state, while ready to sell his wife and children, 
body and bouI, for the comlnnaoce of his wretcbea 
and transient delight; transient, indeed— for at 
length the atmost etlect produced is a temporarj 
saspension of agony; and, finally, no dose of the 
drug will remove or relieve a 8t«te of sufiering 
which it is utterly impossible to describe. The 
pleasurable sensations and imaginative ideas 
arising at first soon pass away; they become 
fainter and fainter, and at last entirely give place 
to horrid dreams and appalling pictures of death. 
Spectres of fearfcl visage haunt the mind— the 
light which once seemed to emanate from heaven 
ia converted into the gloom of hell — sleep, balmy 
sleep, has fled for ever— night succeeds day, only 
to be clothed with never-ending horrors ; inces- 
sant sickness, vomiting, and total cessation of the 
dig^estive functions, ensue ; and death, at length, 
brings, with its annihilation of the corporeal 
structure^ the sole relief to the victim of sensual 
and criminal indulgence. 



Claptaln Vtgnoii Blanc's Apparmtiw. 

Gaptaik Piqnon Blano, an experienced ma- 
riner of Havre, has invented the very simple and 
ingenious method shown in our cut for sending a 
man and line ashore. He simply takes an empty 
barrel, outs out a square hole, around which be 
nails a canvas sleeve. The man gets in, draws 
this sleeve up under his arms, and ties it firmly. 
The barrel is then lowered into the sea, steadied 
by a weight suspended by ropes below it. 

In the expenments made, the captain was let 
down in one six hundred leet from the shore, 
where the waves were breaking violently. The 
first wave made the floater reel somewhat, but it 
recovered ; the second and third drove it toward 
the shore, and the fourth threw it upon the 
beach. 



Remarkable Zmpostors-Tlie Banse 
Case* 

A CASS nearly resembling the Tichbome claim- 
ant, being that of a lost son returning to his 
parents' bouse, and recognized and believed in 
as their son, while all the time an impostor, oc- 
curred at Bangor, Maine, in 1849. The claimant 
in this case was a voung man, twenty-four years 
of ai^e, named Luther £^u8e, a wild fellow, son of 
Luther Hause, Of Troy, Maine, who bad worked 
at Bangor for two or three years as a common 
laborer. He imposed upon the family of James 
Hause (to whom neither he nor his father was 
related), by claiming to be their long lost son, and 
obtained from them money and clothing to a con- 
siderable amount, for which suit was finally 
' brought against him. 

On the trial, James Hause, Esq., of Corinna, 
Maine, who was an intelligent man, a Justice of the 
Peace, and respected by ful who knew him — a man 
of properiy, and strongly attached to his children 
— testified that be had a son by the name of James 
Rowland Hause, who- left honie about three years 
since, in company with a neighbor of his, gone to 
New Bedford, and there shipped on a whaling 
voyage, in a vessel by the name of Copia. The 
first he (Esquire Hause) ever heard of the defend- 
ant was through neighbors of his, who told him 
a few months before that they bad seen his miss- 
ing son Rowland in Bangor, and had asked him if 
his name was not James Rowland Hause. He 
replied No, he was Luther Hause. They insisted, 
however, that he must be Rowland, and urged 
him to return to his father's with them. This be 
. xefosed to do. A day or two later, Mr. Roberta* a 
neighbor of Mr. Hause, went to Bangor, and was 
charged by Mr. Hause, if he saw his sod Kowland, 



to bring him home. Mr. Roberts found the young 
man Luther, brought him to his own house, and 
sent for Mr. and lirs. Hause. On their arrival, 
Luther addressed the former as ''father," and 
then turned to Mrs. Hause, threw his arms about 
her neck and kissed her, saying, " How do you 
do. mother »" ■ 

Mrs. Hause did not at first believe that it was 
her son. His eyes and hair were difierent in color, 
and his complexion difiered still more widely. In 
speaking to Luther, she said : " Is it possible that 
this is my long-lost son Rowland V* 

He answered : ** Yes, mother, it is me." 

She then said to him : ** If vou are my son, you 
have got a scar on your knee.'^' 

He pulled up his pants, and showed a scar on 
his knee. She then said : *' Mv son has a scar on 
his breast, that was burnt in Mr. Andrew's work- 
shop." 

He pulled away his shirt-bosom, and showed a 
scar on his breast. She then said: "My son 
Rowland has a scar on his neck, under his ear." 

He held up bis neck, and showed a scar in that 
place on his neck. She then said : ** One of my 
sons' 8 toes lapped over t.he other.*' 

He said : *^ One of mine is so." The young 
man then went to the bouse of Mr. Hause, and 
Mrs. Hause asked him to show her the room where 
he used to sleep. He went up-stairs to the room 
where her son slept, and after some hesitation, 
threw himself upon a bed standing in the room, 
and said : ** This is my old bed." 

A daughter of Mr. James Hause te^ified that 
she kept school at Brewer (opposite Bangor), and 
that she did not at first know the defendant when 
he called to see her. Doubting bis identity, she 
said to him : *' If yon are my brother, you nave 
a scar on the head, where I hurt you when yon 
were a little boy.'' She then felt of his head, 
and found a scar, and became satisfied that he 
was her lost brother. She so testified before the 
court. 

Several of the neighbors of Mr. Hause took this 
young man to be Rowland Hause. Toung men 
who bad been schoolmates with Rowland talked 
with Luther about past times, and became con- 
vinced that he was Rowland Hause. 

On the other side, there were several doubtful 
circumstances connected with the young man, 
which led the father and mother to feel continual 
uncertainty about their putative son. And one 
day there came over to Corinna a Mr. Dow, who 
positively recognized the youth as Luther Hause, 
who belonged m Troy. Mr. Thomas Gardiner 
also told Hause that he recognized the ^oung man 
as Luther Hause, having lived near his father's 
seventeen years, and being very familiar with 
him. Mr. 'James Hause now became so stirred 
up that be determined to settle the question of 
identity publicly^ and took out a warrant against 
Luther for obtaining goods on false pretenses. 
He was arrested, and Mr. Seth Hause, of Troy, 
being summoned, appeared at the trial, and there 
recognized the prisoner as his son. 

That was the end of the case. But the trial 
created unexampled interest. Over four hundred 
persons were present, and apnarentlvthemigority 
of them were in favor of Luther, believing him to 
be the long-lost boy Rowland. But the Judge 
was too dose-sighted not to give its due weight 
to such positive evidence of non-identity, and 
sustained the warrant. The sovereign mob, on 
the ac^oumment of the court, hustUld the pris- 
oner out of the way, and^ although he was atter- 
wi^ tried and found guilty of procuring money 
on false pretenses, it was shown that Esquire 
Hause and his wife, who had so credulously be- 
lieved in his identity with their lost son (aftar- 
ward found in California), were much to blame 
for sufiering themselves to be so easily duped. 
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Tlie Fast of 

In adoition to tl^e ordinary, fast^ and festivals 
kept bj the orthodox J ews, the Jews at Jerusalem 
observe four publio fa^ts. Tl)e first one is kept 
about the miadle of September, on account of toe 
murder of Gedaliah (2 Kings, zzt,)' "^^c second 
on about . the 28d of December, on account of 
Jerusalem being besieged by Nebucbadnezsar on 
the 10th of J une ; because on that day Moses broke 
the tables of the Ten Commandments ; on that 
daj the sacrifices ceased in the first temple ; on 
that dar. the walls of Jerusalem were scaled 
before.the destruction of the second temple ; and 
on that daj Antiochus Epiphanes burnt the book 
of the law, and ' placed, an image in the temple. 
The last fast is kept on the 9th of the month of 
Ab, or about the middle of July, because, accord- 
ing to tradition, on that day it was decreed that 
the ffeoeration who l6fk Egypt should die in the 
wilderness; on that day the first , and. second 
temples Were destroyed ; on that day the town of 
Bither was taken ; and on that day Kufus plowed 
up Mount Moriah. 

It is needless to say that the fasts commemorat- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem are among those 
most solemnly obserred by ' the Jews, whose 
homes are in the very place where their splendid 
temple once stood, and where -again it will be 
erected. Nor are these fasts kept only by the 
Jews of Palestine. Every exile of the race, in the 
ditfe^nt countries of his adoption, fondly calls to 
mind, and bitterl^jr bewails, the lost glory and 
independence of his nation. 



- During the whole of the three weeks inierri^i] 
between the fasts of the fourth and fiflh.i ' ' 
national mourning is observed. No 
are solemnized during the interval, in fa, ^ 
of the words of Jeremiah, that *' there ,ahal|'| 
the voice of mirth and the voice of gla^iM^ 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice^'^ 
bride.^' From the commencement of the T 
of Ab, the strict Jew abstains from meat ann 
Before sunset, on the eve of the eigbih'^ 
month, the meal of mourners is partaken r 
bead of the family, sitting down on tbe;.i 
eats bread strewn with ashes, and then i 
the synagogue. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, I enti 
Spanish synagogue on Mount Zion,jaid.i 
ceived kindly by the mourners^ andpoinii 
seat. The synagogue was dunly li^hlM 
Jew present had a small wax. taper miiiikl 
and sat on the ground, chanting in dol0fiuil| 
the history of his country's caUmitieii. ., 
end of about half an hour every light wa&i , 
and we were in total darkness. And now^ 
menoed sounds of weeping, wailing and I 
tion that were most painful. 

Some of the elegies and dirges used by i 
on their fasts are most pathetio in their r 
outbursts of grief. 

With such recitals, and with tbe'ivadiii^ 
book of Job, the morning is spent in tSmi 
gogue. The fast, however^ continues tiH i 
-not one drop of water passes the parched j 
the mourner,' not one crumb of bread satM 
hfinger.- '** * 
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Stor7 of a Bannted Mao, 

Tbb aubjmned letter was found amooir tlie pa- 
pers of tbe Jul* Prflf, Jobn Lainafqiu*, wJiirh JdJ 
into TDjr liaodi* lit his dl^^iHh; ^ud H.vjiiijiilerjii j it 



io be » troll aiitJiontkntcd iiocoi.int of a Hiii^s^lur 
adt'euttire, and hnfinff oblabftd the consont of 
the nai-niior'ii son, floy it before tU<> poWio. 
Kan^^of fho pprfloii«< menlbned m rt rtrn now in 
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to substitute fictitious names for those in the 
manuscript. 

Franoib Somsrvillk to Johh Lamarqub. 
New York, Au{fvte^ih, 18—. 

Mt diar Jack— Your letter reached me last 
night, and I make haste to reply to it as follows. 
1 was quite in earnest when I told von that if you 
ever made the supernatural a subject of serious 
investigation, 1 would give you my own experi- 
ence, which was, to say the least, remarkable; 
and I herewith proceed to fulfill my promise, in 
the hope that my story will be of use to you, and 
also with a hope (thoueh, I confess, a very vague 
one) that your researches may throw some light 
on this ^ark mystery of my life. Let me pre- 
mise that I have myself no theory whatever on 
the subject. This onlv I know, that for four 
terrible years I was a haunted man ; and so far 
■m I from any natural bias toward superstition, 
that, though toe horrors I underwent can never 
be, in the slightest decree, efliEkced from my mem- 
ory, I might now bnng myself to Iook upon 
them as the result of nervous disease, were it not 
that they were witnessed by one other person- 
one who. with inspired courage, shared my hid- 
eous yigil — ^before whose angeuo purity and trust 
In heaven the phantoms fl^ from my path for 
ever, and whose love has continued to brighten 
my life. Even now her sweet face bends over 
me, and the light, firm touch of her hand on my 
shoulder is broken by a shudder, as she recalls 
the events of that night, fearful, yet in its result 
most blessed. The same horror begins to steal 
over me, and I will, without more delay, relate 
my story. 

The first of these visions occurred when I was 
twenty-six years old. 1 was then in perfect, 
health, clear-headed, decidedly practical in char- 
acter, temperate in all my habits, and without 
the slightest tendency to nervousness or fancies 
of any kind. My father had left me not much 
mone^, but a well-established law practice, afld 
at this time I was working at my profession 
steadily, but not too hard. Altogether I was the 
very last subject for such an experience. 

My only living relatives were an old great-aunt 
—who had lived for years in the south of France, 
and was theoretically supposed to be enormously 
rich— and an uncle, not many jears older than 
myself, with whom and whose family I was on 
terms of great aflection. fle had lately pur- 
chased a one estate in the country, which lay 
about a mile from the nearest railway station, 
and I was on my way from the cars to his house 
at the time of which I write. 

It was about two o'clock, on the last day of 
October, a fine, crisp, frosty afternoon, capitally 
suited for the enjoyment of a walk, and I was 
agreeably conscious of the exhilaration of exer- 
cise, and of an accompanying good appetite. 
My shortest wav lay to rough a small wood, 
crossed by one little path, and I proceeded as 
usual in that direction. But as 1 approached the 
wood, there came over me suddenly a most sin- 
gular feeling of reluctance to enter it. I stopped 
at the edge, involuntarily, and the unaccountable 
repulsion increased, until I felt strongly tempted 
to take the other way, which Wks by the public 
road. This was only for a moment. Then, in- 
dignant at my own folly, and disgusted at the 
discovery that I possessed any such disagreeable 
appurtenances as nerves (for, of course, I put 
down ray uneasy sensations under that con- 
venient head,) I pushed on through the grove. 
The mysterious stillness which is peculiar to a 
wood in Autumn lay upon it, and to my disturbed 
fancy seemed unearthly ; nor was it any relief to 
hear it broken by my own footsteps, every one of 
which startled me as the dead leaves crackled and 



rustled under my tread. As t went on, mr vb- 
oomfortable sensations increased, till I coaiki no 
longer disguise from myself the faot that I was 
iHfraidj horribly afraid, as I had not been befort 
since I was a very smul boy. I remembe#tbat I 
tried to quicken my pace', and to my diamaj 
found myself powerless to move faster than a 
moderate walk. Not that I expected to see .or 
hear anything, and, not to unjustifiably raise your 
expectations, neither did I on this occasion see or 
hear anything, but a mysterious horror was npoe 
me that I could not shake off— a presentiment of 
evil to come. When, to mv intense relief, I 
emerged from the wood, I felt the strain relax. 
I was myself again, though shaken and nnoom- 
fortable, and I hastened on to my uncle's boose, 
wondering if I were going to have a fit of sick- 
ness, or what these strange sensations ooold 
mean, and hoping that the cheering atmospbece 
of the happy nousehold to which 1 was going 
would make me all right again. And the wc£ 
come I found there certainly bade fair to do it. 
My onole's hearty hand-shSKe, his Jolly voiee 
and genial smile, {ne tumultuous greeting's of the 
four wild urchins who delighted in their ooosin 
Frank, and the cordial entrance of mv- annt 
Elisabeth, who, stately, beautiful, and winning, 
was my special friend and ally— all seemed to re- 
store me to my proper tone again ; and all went 
merrily with me till my aunt exclaimed : 

'* Now, Frank, there is an hour yet before din- 
ner, and we'll go and see the new house." 

Now, 1 had taken quite as much interest in 
the new house, which' my uncle was in process of 
building (the present one not suiting him), as any 
of the fkmily, and had been allowed a large yoiee 
in «it8 planning, and, under ordinary circom- 
stances, would have rushed off at once to look at 
it ; but as my annt spoke, that chill terror came 
over me again, and I was conscious that I felt the 
same aversion— but far stronger— to enter the 
new house that I had felt at the edge of the wood. 
I would have given the worid for some excose 
that would hive enabled me to escape the visit; 
but pride and the feeling ot anger at myself for 
what I considered nervous weakness prevented 
me from pleading fatigue or indisposition, and I 
accepted the situation as calmly as i could. 

We set out at once, leaving the children at 
home, and I was shown the new house, from attie 
to cellar. Nothing unusual occurred. We were 
actually on our way home just as the sun set, and 
I was beginning to call myself a fool for my fears, 
when my aunt exclaimed, as she took a last locJc 
back at the bouse : 

** Why, Tom, there's one of the upper windows 
open. I didn't notice it when we were there. It 
ousrht not to be left so." 

There was no escaping my fate. Of conrse, I 
volunteered to go bacK and snut the window ; and 
Uncle Tom, taking his wife's arm, remarked 
coolly on the advantage which his ten years* sen- 
iority gave him of accepting my services. 

I returned to the house, climbed to the third 
story, found the ofi'ending window, and closed it. 
Havingdone so, I stood for a moment looking 
out. The sun had set, and angry black olonds 
were gathering in the sky. As i turned to go, I 
found that the twilight in the room had changed 
to a gloom in which I could not see my way. 

It was a long, unfinbhed room, which was to 
be made into two or three small ones. The car- 
penters Were still busy with it. and had left their 
tools and benches there. Agamst these I tripped 
and- stumbled, as I groped about for the suira, 
, which were my only means of egress. The dark- 
ness was growing so thick as to fairly oppress 
me, and I felt a choking, auffocating sensation 
from it. At last my hand came upon a door-latch 
in the side of the wall, nnder the eaves of ths 
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lioase, and hj tiM seoM of touch 1 fooDd Ihat 
here was a imall door which I must stoop to pass 
through. 

It had come— the unknown horror* For I coald 
not^ for my life, hare prevented my next action, 
which was to open the door and so through it. 

I found myself in a lofty and spacions hall, 
Tsulted and groined, the walls of a dark wood, 
•curioasly carved. It was lighted by iron lamps, 
rusty and cobwebbed. which swung by chains 
from the ceiling, ana seemed to inorease the 
^Inom, though they somehow rendered every de- 
ail visible. The windows were iron-barred and 
hung with black. There was a strange chill and 
-odor of dampness and mold pervading the apart- 
ment. 

In the centre stood a loftv catafalque, heavily 
draped and curtained with black velvet, hanging 
in motionless folds. At my distance from this 
•ombre object, I could see only ihe outline of a 
figure, robed and crowned, lying on it in the rigid 
Btillness of death. Then I became aware of a 
sound like low wailing sobs of inexpressible 
moumf^Iness all about me, and saw that, sitting 
along the sides of the room, were several female 
figures, vailed and robed in black, motionless as 
death. 

All this titne I was slowly moving up the halU 
I was conscious of no surprise at what! saw. Uy 
chief sensation was an overpowering dread lest 
one of the vailed mourners should rise— should 
speak to me or touch me. 

As I drew nearer to the catafalque, I could sea 
that the crowned fiipre was that of a woman of 
magniucent proportions, with long, raven-black 
hair unbouna and lying over her shoulders. The 
startling pallor of her dead face, the white of her 
dress, were in dreadful contrast with the darkness 
that surrounded her. 

As I drew nearer, the features seemed of regal 
and transcendent beao^ ; a dead oueen, who 
must have ruled men more by her smile than her 
sceptre. 

A few steps more, and, drawn by an irresistible 
power, vet oenumbed with horror, I stood by the 
side of^the bier, and looked •& the face of the 
dead.. 

Qod t what a si|;ht 1 The beauty of a Circe, 
and with it the vivid impress of impious pride, of 
unbridled voluptuousness, of matij^nant ct*uelty ! 
And these stamped in the hard outlines of death, 
with the first touches of decay creephig over them. 

I stood there without power to move. lookin|r 
at the Terror before me. A learful impulse urged 
■me to stoop, and press mj lips to those white, 
cruel, beautiful dead ones. Then it seemed as if 
the eyelids were struggling to open, the head to 
raise (tself. One awnil moment, and the spell 
which bound me was broken, and, with trembling 
limbs, I rushed away, and hurried on past the 
bier and its dread occupant, toward the upper 
end of the hall, where I saw an immense oaken 
door, heavily clamped and bound with iron. 

The wailing sobs around me changed to a fiend- 
ish ahriek. and i felt that that awlul head was 
raised ana looking after me. With a superhuman 
efibrt I pulled open the ponderous door, and 
heard behmd me its heavy dang and a sound of 
mocking laughter ; then all was still, and I stood 
in the pure air, and saw the blessed, tender moon- 
light sbiding in at that fatal window. I found the 
stairs readily enough now, and hurried homeward, 
utterly exhausted and shaken by what I had un- 
dergone. 

It was with a fading of relief that I saw the 
sturdy figure of Joe, my uncle's man, approach.* 
ing. 

*' The missis was aocious, and sent me to say 
dinner was a-waiting.'' 

*' Yes, Joe," said J, thankful 4o hear « human 



voice. "I lost my way up there, and eouidn"t 
get out of the house." 

To which Joe, who was luckily of a taciturn 
habit, remarked that it was ** a ramblln' sort of 
plsce yet," and asked no questions. 

Oreat was every one's surprise on bearing that 
I had lost my way in the new house, and many 
were the jokes at my expense; but the bright 
lights and merry human faoes were ao comforting 
to my disturbed mind, that I was content to parry 
them as best 1 could. 

Next day I felt quite composed again, and may 
briefly atate that my visit was a happy one, and 
that I explored the new house many times in per- 
fect oomrort 

But this was the beginning of a series of terrible 
visitations, which pursued me for the next four 
years. Always the same in detail, always differ- 
ing in the scene of their occurrence, always 
direetlv preceded by the same indescribable sensa- 
tion of dread. They seemed ruled only by a ma- 
licious caprice, taking place at irregular intervalsi 
and in every sort of locality. 

The second, I remember, occurred as I was 
leaving the theatre after a matinee. Instead of 
finding mv way to the entrance— for years per- 
fectly familiar to me— I groped through a maze of 
comdors, till I cnme upon that same low-cut door, 
which 1 conld no more help entering than I could 
help breathing, though I knew now what infernal 
torture awaited me on the other side. 

Coning out of court, going into an eating-honsa 
for my dinner, in the m^st of a party at a triend's 
house, hardly any one of my usual haunts escaped 
witbout becoming odious to me from this hateful 
assodation. Anal could tell no one. I consulted 
no doctor, for I knew it was no balludnation of a 
disturbed brain. Once I thought of confidinff in 
some dergvman, but sensitiveness and a feeling 
that I should only be looked upon as a madman, 
banished that idea also. 

At last, in a moment of desperation, I told mr 
uncle Tom, though I did not inform him that his 
new house had been the scene of the first appear- 
ance of my tormentors. 

As I expected, be looked both distressed and 
incredoloos, felt my pulse, srazed anxiously in my 
face, and then said, decidedly : 

"Frank«vou are not well. Yon are over- 
worked. Why don't you take a year's holiday t 
Go to Burope, or somewhere." 

I felt it of no us^ to convince him. 

<' I can't afford it," said I. 

'^Then see a doctor, and knock off work a 
Uttle." 

I shook my head, and changed the subject ; but 
after this there was an awkwardness in our inter- 
course, and I felt that I had foolishly robbed my- 
self of my chief consolation. 

But it was not to be supposed that any man 
oouM bear such a fearful strain on his nervous 
system without suffering, and I was in truth los- 
ing my health. 

To complete my wretchedness. 1 was in love. 
My father had a very intimate friend, a Mr. Old- 
ham, who had alwavs treated me with the greatest 
kindness and affection, and whose bouse was open 
to me whenever I chose to come. And I chose to 
come very often, for, from the first time I saw 
Lucy Oldham, it had seemed to me that the world 
had not her equal. And though I had never felt . 
quite worthy to tell her so, 1 had not been abso- 
lutely without hope that some time 1 might have 
her tor my own. 

Now, there was on end of that— an end of every 
bright dream I had cherished. It is a marvel to 
me now that I did not go mad, or put an end to 
my wretched life. I know 1 struggled against 
that temptation over and over again. But when 
I had dragged through three weary yeara of hor- 
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ror, an imezpectad change oooorrad in my for- 
tune. 

The eocentrio great-«nnt» whose existence I 
•oaroelj remembered, died one daj, and divided 
her propertj (euffioientlj large, thoagh not the 
fabolotts sum toe familj imagination hM pictored) 
between her onlj living reUUiree, Unole Tom ana 
mrself. 

Now I was mj own master, and I determined 
to go abroad at once, and trj if I could leare be- 
hind the evil spirits that made mj life a cnrse. 
And for a while I thought I had succeeded. 

I wandered about, too restless and nneasj to 
make a long stay anywhere, nntil I chanced on a 

?[uaint little Qerman town, which fascinided me. 
t contained an old church of great beauty, which 
I feU into the habit of frequenting, harifg struck 
upon an intimacy with the old parish priest, who 
smiled benignly at my spasmodic derman conrer- 
sstion, and let me linger and explore to my heart's 
content. There was an orean, faotastioally and 
exquisitely carved, which I was never weary of 
examining. 
It stood in a sort of niohe, closed by curtains, 



and there I was one evening after vespers, while 
my old friend was pattering about before c1 
the doors. 



my old friend was pattering about before clonng 
he doors. 
I was trying to decipher an old inscription, when 



a sudden' sense of loneliness came over me. i 
came out from my curtains to find that the old 
man had forgotten me. or, thinking me gone, had 
locked the doors and lelt. The old terror began 
to creep over me. Frantically 1 sought a way of 
escape, only to meet the dreadful little door— to 
encounter the now familiar, bat each time more 
terrible apparitions. Again I passed the ordeal, 
findinff myself, when it was over, shivering and 
stupefied, in the street near the church-door. 

Next day I left the town, but my brief respite 
had made the return of my tortures more intoler- 
able than ever, and I cared net where I went» nor 
what became of me. 

About this time a letter from my uncle informed 
me that the Oldhams had also gone abroad, but he 
did not know their plans, and I thought— 1 hoped 
they would- not cross my path. 

Hut I found them at Florence, where they were 
to live for a year. 

<' Now," I thought, " the measure of my misery 
IS full to the brim r 

And, in a sort of despair, I yielded to fate, 
drinking to the dregs tne intoxicating cup of 
Lucy's daily presence, for I soon found myself 
installed as their constant visitor, their attendant 
at parties, concerts, walks, and drives, feeling all 
the time that Lucj^'s father regarded me with con- 
fidence and affection— that Lucy herself was, at 
least, not displeased to have me near her— and my 
hideous secret stung me like an asp, night and 

what should I do ? Should I woo and win her, 
bury my secret in my breast, and trust that she 
would never discover it ? Should I tell her all- 
tell her why I could not ask her to be my wife, 
and then leave her for ever? Or should I go at 
once, and leave it all unsaid? 

Not an hour but 1 ai*gued these questions with 
myself, and still said nothing^ and still lingered 
by her side, at once exqaisitefy happy and utterly 
wretched. 

One night I went with them to a brilliant ball at 

'Prince di T ^"s. Lucy's grace and beauty 

made her conspicuous among all the beautiful 
women in Florence— the flower of Italian nobility, 
lovely English girls, brilliant Frenchwomen, and 
charming Americans. But ahe turned fh>m her 
titied and decorated admirers, and talked with me, 
danced with me, and looked at me with her sweet 
blue eyes, till I felt half mad. 

•<This night must end it,*' I thought; and yet 



I knew not how. They played a waltz— a deli- 
cious, passionate, moamfol strain, like all tma 
walU music. I claimed Lucv for it, and together 
we floated on its tide, until I stopped beroM m 
window, which opened into a garden, and ir« 
looked out on a paradise of bloom and perfaaiew 
lying all silvery and silent under the moon. 



How lovely I" she said, looking up at me. 
And as our eyes met, a sudden light Durst on my 
soul. What a fool I had been with my doubts nna 



hesitations I U nited or parted, we two wm one ; 
for Lucv loved me, and my secret must be her 
secret, though I would not link her pure, swee« 
life to mine. I would tell her aU, and bid her 
farewell for ever. 

<< Let us go out thwe and walk," I said. **3haXl 
wet" 

"Fes. It is shocking, I suppose; but p^a 

on't care, since it is you, Frank/' she answered, 
playfully. 

But I felt the tone was forced, and that she had 
read my perturbed spirit in my face. Bo we 
stepped unnoticed through the low window, and 
wandered in the beautiful old Florentine g**wio«, 
with its splashing fountsins. its marble, moaa- 
stained statues, its breath ot orange-flowers and 
roses : and I told Lucy all my stonr, all the hor- 
rors I had undergone and must endure tbroa|di. 
I asked her to prav for me, to forsive me wt 
troubling her peacenil life, and I bade her good- 
by for ever. 

But she put her white hands on my sho«lden» 
and began, easeriy : 

" Oh, Frani, you bnot§ I have loved you at- 
wars." 

Then she stopped short, as she saw my face in 
the moonlight. Tor my rapture at her words waa 
broken by a deadly chill, the old benumbing senae 
of fear crept over me, and I saw with horror ttiat 
we had turned into a narrow walk, bordered br 
cypress and yew, while before us loomed, tall and 
dark, a part of the palasxo we had not seen be- 
fore, unlighted, silent, and grim. 

<*LucyT" I cried, ''it is upon me now! Go 
back, my darling: you will be safe ; yon can find 
the way. See, the lights, the music, are over 
there through the trees. Go, dear ; leave me to 
my miserable fkte. Oood-by, dearest-^God bleaa 
you; jgood-bv." 

And I put ner genUy firom me ; but she clasped 
m^arm. 

** I will not leave you, Frank." she said, in loir. 
thrilling, solemn tones. " I will so with you. and 
perhaps €k>d will give me power to help yon." 

Amazed, confounded, I looked at her. The 
moon, breaking firom a cloud for one instan^ 
showed me her face, and it is no impiety when I 
say that it was the face of an angeL 

** Lucy, you oannot go with me," I said scain, 
but she would not be moved, and I ooula no 
looser resist the power which drew me forward : 
and she walked on beside me toward that hateful 
little door which we saw now close before us. I 
had no more power to resist her or to govern my 
own actions. I seemed passive between two oon- 
tending influences— tbe bolv influence of the Kv- 
ing woman at my side, which seemed to interpose 
between me and the foes that beset me ; the evil 
influence of the dead woman within, drawing me 
on to perdition. 

No longer master of my own actions, I laid my 
hand on the door, which opened directiv at my 
touch, and closed oehind us so quickly that I feit 
instinctively, had Lucy's hand not clasjped mine 
dose, had she not kept even pace wnh me, it 
would have shut between us instead, and parted 
us for ever. 

We walked on close together. No shudder 
psssed over tbe form of the inspired giri at my 
side^ as ahe looked through the oppreauve gloom 
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of this abode of the de^l, et the awful sigfata 
nitbiD H. 

The air seemed to me more than erer laden wHh 
the taint of the ebarnel-hoase. The lamps emitted 
a ghastiT glare. The railed figures no lonj 
bentin^tiro 



lodes of woe, bat sat erect and ri«d, 
sod I faooied 1 oonld see their ejes gleamiDg 
through the sable folds that ahroaded their faces. 

Lncr s face was white as marble, bnt the band 
Ihat efasped mine was warm and steadr—not even 
its poises qniokened. She looked neiUier to right 
nor left, bnt her clear bine eyes gazed upward 
and onward, as one who follows the beckoning of 
an angelic hand, or the gnidanee of a star. 

On we went not with the slow, measured tread 
I had, when alone, been constrained to keep, but 
swiftly and steadily, until we approached the 
catafalque, with its sable pall and sombre drapery. 

There lay the demon-queen: her marble-white 
face sbowine in m^estic. awful beauty against the 
velTet curtain. She could not see, ss I had seen, 
that it was the face of a fiend. 

As I drew near, the impulse to clasp that match- 
less, yet terrible form in my arms— to press my 
lips to that beautiful, but accursed mouth— almost 
maddened me. I was obeying, unconscioaslr, 
the influence which had always led me to the siae 
of the bier, but the warm human band holding 
minie drew me away gently but firmly, g^uiding me 
past the foot of the oatafaJque, out of sight of the 
beautiful, fearful, unholy face that had woven 
such deadly snares about my soul. 

The tide of life seemed to flow back ag^ to 
my heart. We hurried on toward the ena of the 
hall, where I could see the iron-damped door 
which wss our only way of escape. 

Lucy's voice, low but distinct^ sounded sQd- 
denly in my ear: 

«• Don't look back, Frank, if you love me. Keep 
on quickly— quickly I" ^ 

I did not look back ; but^ as if I had seen it in 
a mirror, I knew that the dread being we bad left 
behind had raised herself from her pillow ; that 
with slow, painful struggles, she was trying to 
descend from her funeraloouch. 

We hurried on, and, ah I thank heaven I the 
spell which had bound me began to dissolve — my 
manhood to reassert itself. 

I threw my arm round Lucy's waist, and half 
carried her to the door, which we reached with a 
few steps. For one moment it defied my utmost 
efforts to open it ; then, with a tremendous exer- 
tion, I drew the ponderous bolt, and in another 
instant it bad closed behind us with a frightful 
crash, and we stood once more in the pure air, 
under the shining stsrs. 

From within came a sound, not the mocking 
laughter I had heard before, but a shriek of rage, 
dying into a moan of unutterable, lyiearthly an- 
guish. Then all was silent, and we hurried on 
without speaking, till we reached a part of the 
garden where we could see the windows of the 
saloon, and within, the figures of the dancers 
gliding by. 

There we sat down on a low seat by a fountain, 
and thanked God for our deliverance. 

In passionate, broken words, I poured out my 
hesrt to my darling, my sain^ and in low mni^ 
mnrs she answered me, when her voice suddenly 
failed, and her head sank heavily on my shoulder. 
My heart stood stiU. Had I, then, bought deliver- 
ance from my infernal torturea at the price of 
Lucy's lifet ^ 

In an agony of grief and tsrror, I laid her down 
on the bench and bathed her brow with water 
from the UtUe fountain beside us. tiU the dear 
eyes opened, and the sweet lips smiled again. It 
was no wonder that the terrible tension of the last 
honr should have overcome her in its reaction. 
She was no longer my inspired protectress, but 



weak and weary, she seemed yet nearer to me, 
since I could now sustain and protect her. For a 
f<»w blissful moments she rested quietly in my em- 
brace, then she rose and declared herself ready to 

« Papa win be troubled," she said. 

But when we re-entered the ball-room, it seemed 
that we had hot just been missed. The time 
which hsd seemed to us hours, had, in truth, been 
abort, and Mr. Oldham was just beginning to look 
about for his daughter. 

" We have been walking in the garden, papa," 
ahe said, ss we joined hino, ''and I am tirA, and 
would like to go home now." 

Then, while Lucy was putting on her cloak and 
making her adieus, I drew Mr. Oldham into a 
comer. 

" I^want to ask a favor of you, air," said I : 
"such a great one, that I hardly dare ask " 

*' It is granted without aaking, then, my dear 
boy," said he, looking at his danghter'a face, 
which shone with a light he was qniok to intei^ 
pret. *' There is no man on earth to whom I 
would rather give mv Lucy." 

Six weeks alter, we were anrried. When our 
friends insisted that we must have been engaged 
a long time, and did not eontradiet them, and 
when at last we went back to America, and mv 
uncle Tom said, triumphantly, "WeU, Frank, 
didn't I say that traveling would cure you of year 
fanciest" 1 only answer^ ** No ; Lucy has onred 
me." 

You wlU say, my dear La Marqae. that my 

ghost-story hss Iwsed into a mere love^toir. 
lut this is the first time I have put H on papa*, 
and, being so full of gratitude to her who has rea- 
cued me, I have thought more of her than of the 
mysterious events which for so many years have 
been thin^ of the oast. 

So, hoping the faoU themselves will be of use 
to you, and that yon wUl pardon the inelevMit 
matter I have in^rodooed into my narrative, I am 
always, Your warmly attached friend, 

rtLAXOU S<M»BVttLI. 



SimAROXBS thought her name a queer one, but 
somehow it seemed to me the most natural one in 
the worid, for her Hfe was much the way a pansv 
looks— the first part of it so yellow and bright and 
dazzling, the last so purple and earnest and 
solemn. 

She wss one of those siry, winsome little crea- 
tures, with «<eyes that have a look like birds fiy- 
iuff downward toward the light," and you always 
felt, after seeing her, as if you had last climbed 
up a Scotch heather. Her feet walked upon velvet 
carpets ; her hands wore diamond rings ; she had 
a piano with pearl keys; she had crept dresses, 
and silk dresses, and gauze dresses: she had 
eleven walklng-snits, aU in the last approved 
fashion : she had a maid to curl her hair— those 
wonderful waves of brown and gold, that all the 
crimping and twisting sad torturing could not 

She spent every Summer at Newport— such 
long, golden, idle Summers, that left no more im- 

{>ression upon her csreless brain than did her 
Ittle boot-heels upon the beach-sand, which the 
next day's tide swept over. Her father was 
pleased with her, and proud of her. It was plea- 
sant to come to his wifeless home, and find this 
bright flower left ; and he was thoroughly con- 
tented that she should never be anytiung but a 
flower, blooming in his grand parlors. 

But with Pansy's lift before this particnlar 
Summer I have liUle to do. 
It was one «ff those rare June days when sbs 
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Mt out for this watering-place. The beafc was 
gettiog oppressive in the not. dry, stifling oitj. 
There were four Saratoga trunks on board ; there 
was broad-backed pa in the smoking-car ahead, 
end Pansy, in her buff suit, leaned out of the win- 
dow, watcning the country fields getting yellow, 
and the green lanes white with May-weeds, sing- 
ing soitly to herself: 

. '' OuA of the qniet wyn^ 

Into the worid's broad track, 

We go forth in the Summer days. 

And never wander back." - 

The hotel was full when they reached there, bnt 
money hired good rooms, and Pansy refreshed 
herself on the long, cool verandas, while pastroUed 
off with his after-cunner cigar. 

That very night was the first large party of the 



of exquisite shonlders, and rounded, penect arms. 
In her hair and bosom she bad put June roses, 
and her eyes were shining, and her feet beating 
time to the music he^ sonl loved so welL There 
ia a beoutv about youth, that sweet time of roses 
and dimples, that reigns supreme; and Pansy, 
fnlly conscious of this, and that a careful toilet 
helped make the most of her charms, and that she 
haa the most becoming dress in the crowd, settled 
herself baok in her seat next the two hollow- 
ebeeked Miss Browns, a satisfied queen of the 
sultry eveninff. 

There was Mrs. Perkins, with four marriageable 
daugnters; there was General Lake's tall, thin 
nieee; there was Miss Frothlngale, with a face 
like a sour raisin ; there was Carrie French, with 
blue eyes, and round platter>face, and fat waist 
squeezed about with a blue ribbon ; there waa 
handsome, diKuified Miss Forrest ; but none Hke 
Pansy^ with we roguish dimple in her chin, her 
dangerous eves, her wild, cuny hair, her rounded 
figure, her uuihing smile, when she turned about 
to Major Jenninss. who was uncourteously an- 
swering some of Miss Carrie's trite sayings with, 
** I heard that fifty years ago.'' 

** I thought you' appeared younger than you 
were !" Pansy answered for herself, pertly. 

The major, who was forty, scowled ; he had a 
vtncAant for Pansy, but tnese sarcastic women 
he never could endure. Half an hour after, as 
she was drifting about, gracefully promenading 
and chatting with ibis one and that, she caught 
sight of a tall jrounff man, standing by himself, 
bolt upris^ht asainst toe wall, in a helplessly awk- 
ward and lonely condition. 

Now Pansy, with all her faults, had one good 

Saality : she never could bear to see any one 
ighted ; it touched her, it wounded her, to see 
any one poor, or weak, or misused ; not that this 
young man was either; but he was such an iso- 
lated figure, and was trying to look so happy over 
the {esuvities. 

He waa a fine, healthy, pleasant-looking young 
man, with nowhere to put bis hands and feet, 
with an old-fashioned suit of clothes, an old- 
fashioned way of arranging his hair, and a prim- 
itive appearance altogether. 

Pansy touched the general's arm, and slyly 
asked to be introduced, and then, with her pretty, 
assured air, asked him (for she thought him* a 
prosr, married man) if his family were spending 
the Summer there. 

The young man (Mr. Kent Willis) colored very 
much as he said be had no family, and had only 
come in .to look at the crowd a few moments, as 
he had business in the town. 

Pansy was pleased with his honest answer. 
Two or three ImIcs besieged the general, and she 
let them monopolize him altogether, and stood 
talking to her new friend. She askea him about 



his home, and foand be camelrom the mom plae» 
she did« She told him gayly how glad ahe waa^ 
and took hiaarm ibra promenade. The rosaU 
was, he took her to snpper, and they chatted rerj 
pleasantly over the ices and cake, and then they 
went out into the moonlight, and walked up and 
down, listening to the '*sad sea-waves," thovgh 
anything but sad was Pansjr, and anything but 
sad was Der companion, looking down in wonder 
at the droll creature on his arm. Some waj, b» 
felt very proud and happy '^ hi« old look wore off 
as he was oi^oled into merriment. 

Pansy went to her room that night with feTer> 
isb cheeka and shining eyes^ She said to baraelf 
ihat the young man was very awkward, and Terj 
poor, ana had nored her ver^ much, but then she 
was glad she waa kind to him. Wny was it her 
healthy self tossed about half the nighty and ahe 
saw the stranger's large brown eyes loouog sadJ j 
to the white sails on the water, and kept hearioc 
him say : *' My father died when I waa a child, 1 
lost my mother when 1 waa a atudent at college, 
and I have no friends left hut one young sister^? 

People who know more about love atfaira than 
I, must tell you why all that Summer Pansy let 
young Elton Fitzpatrick, with a million and a 
half, a black mustache, and a dash of Irish flat- 
tery, together with the rest of her admirers, wait 
hours for a glimpse of her in the parlors, while 
she stole out of the side door to join Kent WUCs 
on moonlight expeditions, and together thej 
walked over milea of sand and sravel, and be 
spoiled his .patent Wellingtons, and she drafcgled 
out half her dresses and two charming little bate. 

She gave all other suitors the cold shoulder — lei 
(hem know by a decisive coolness that ahe was 
not going to flirt or be flirted with any longer. 

Ifever a man felt flattered, Kent did. for be 
saw what Pansy had not guessed herself :< that she 
was beginning to love him; and men do so love to 
be conquerors. 

He liked to be with her, and spent all bis spare 
time in her company; and I know of bnt one 
reason why he did not love her. and that was. 
because she thought so much of him. The old 
Scotch worn an said, *' If ^ou want to keep your 
lover, you must show him you do not care a 
ha'penny about him ;" and if Pansy had not been 
so honest, and had not done everything with soeh 
open-eyed simplicity, he might have thouj^t her 
essential to his lite. If she had tantalised him 
with coquettish airs, been distant and prudish and 
charming by turns, be would have considered her 
an angel ; but the simple girl, who laid her foolish 
head so confidingly upon his shoulder, became 
such an every-day affair to him. 

Now, she, poor child, not knowing that ber sin- 
cerity, the one true element in her hollow life, 
was the most against her, began to love to go 
down to th6 beach alone, where the waves were 
climbing up the sand, and sitting in a little cleft 
of rock, wondered if it were not a shallow life she 
was leading, and if there was anything in this 
wide world she was good for but to wear bewil- 
dering dresses^ put enchanting bows in her hair, 
end eet some poor girFs lover away from her. 
Washer soul, like Undine's, coming to her? 

God sometimes wakes us up gently before some 
great calamity, so it may not crush us quite. It 
was just about this time, when a note came from, 
her father, quick and sharp with grief: 

** Pansy, come home to your ruined father. 1 
have lost all in that land speculation, and I tia 
sick for a sight of your face." 

To a woman like Pansy, this last line had balm 
enough to heal all the rest. Was she, then, so 
necessary to him ? She was ready enoueb to go 
home, for had net Kent gone there only a few 
days before, bidding her a tender goodby, and 
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taking a bnnefa of bef faohBias and heliotrope in 
bia bntton-hole, and bad not Bometbinff ailed tbe 
MRitets and the olouda and tbe seashore ever 
■incef 

Then, min was not so bad a thing. What if 
ber father bad fUledf He would get her some 
work to do to help hhn, and it weuld oe « glorioas 
thing to eam onr s Hiing. Sbe bad always looked 
upon ffirls with such a respeotful cnriositj who 
eamea their own dresses ana bats ; now she would 
be one ot them. 

Sbe harried home eagerly ; ber father met her 
at tbe station. He looked so pale, so stonj, so 
utterlj unapproachable, that sne dared not ask 
bim any questions, but pattered along beside him 
over tbe damp walks. 

All had been sold except their home, and that 
was to go under the auctioneer's hammer in a few 
days. 

^*0h. my piano!" said Pansy, and sat down 
upon the floor, after her father had gone, and 
cried, for the first time^ as if ber heart would 
break. 

God's hand was coming slowly down upon this 
poor child's head— tbe fatherly, chastening band. 

Pansy's spirits drooped and rose a^n over 
their doubtful future, and were sometimes at a 
dead level when she thought of Kent's non- 
appearance. Was be a Summer friend? Her 
thoughts were full of bim tbe morning of the 
sale, when she came down to breakfast; and it 
began to trouble ber brain if he would be the 
same, now they were ^oing into cheap lodgings, 
and her father was going to begin life over again, 
as a clerk in bis former store. 

** Your pa is late," said the one remaining ser- 
vant. *' I think he must have overslept himself, 
poor man." 

Pansy looked at the clock. 

** It's hall-past eight, and pa is never later than 
seven. He can't be reeling well. I'll take bis 
coffee and toast to bim ;" and she put them on a 
waiter, and ran stumbling up the stairs. 

*' Papa," sbe called at the door, '* may I come 
in ?" 

No answer. 

** It's I, Pansy, with the coffee, all out of breath. 
Let me in, pa.*' 

No answer. 

** Oh, papa, you lasy man ! wake up ; it's eight 
o'clock; 1 want you to get me some work to do; 
Pm going to help you, pspe." 

Impetuous Pansy opened tbe door, set down her 
tray, and took ber sleeping father by the shoulder, 
but stopped short. The shoulder was cold and 
ri^d, his eyes wertf wide open and staring — tbe 
kind dark eyes that always smiled on her. 

Pansy threw herself down on the bed, crying : 

"Fattier I father!" 

But he, being with the angels, could not an- 
swer. ' 

" Died instantly, with heart-disease," tbe doc- 
tors said. 

After his years of toil and prosperity, tbe loss 
of his home had fallen so heavily, that be had 
slipped away quietly in the night to the eternal 
mansions. 

Pansy scarcely realized it was him in the cofSn, 
nor ibat bis creditors made and gave ber a plain 
suit of black to mourn for him, nor that they let 
ber stay in bis home till after the funeral, nor that 
it was her father's body they put tbe sods over. 

She waked up slowlv in the year that followed, 
when she worked in the book-nindery in a black 
alpaca, turned all blue in the sun, walking to and 
(Vom her cheap boarding-house, where she daily 
bad to pass &,ent WiUis's fine bouse on Hay 
Street. 

He had grown wealthy, and bad married a rich 
man's daughter— an only child, as she bad been. 



He was ambitious, and bad months ago forgotten 
Pansy, but had, nevertheless, been prospe^ in 
all bis ways. 

It had taken all the nerve and all the strength 
Pansy could muster to learn to pass that house ia 
her old alpaca; but sbe had got some wholesome 
lessons by heart in that year— of how one-half of 
the women in this world must work, that the other 
half may sit in idleness, and that we are ail made 
of one common clay, and need one common flan- 
nel, and how much men can make women sutt'er 
if they will let them, and how happy and peaceful 
our lives may become, even after all that is worth 
living for is gone. 

** ♦ « ♦ ♦ • . 

I do not know just bow it happened that, three 
years later, Pansy rose one morning, singing- 
i* The Bohemian Oirl," ji pieoe she had learned 
when happy and careless, and braided her heavy* 
hai^ with unusual eure, put on her best dress, a 
pretty wood-brown, with a pink ribbon, tied the 
face strings of her Sunday nat about her fresh» 
placid face, which had grown such a quiet, con-: 
tented fac^ suited with her lite, with eyerything 
and everybody, and walked straight to Hay Street. 
She never stopped to look at the big brown-stone 
front, but ran up the marble steps, and rang tb« 
bell. 

There was no tremor in her frame when Kent 
oame to the door with so white a face, and an — 

** Oh, Pansy, you are so good to come when I 
sent for you, for I could get no one else." 

Sbe shook Lands with him cheerfully, saving 
she had received his note, and had come to nelp 
him, and he must show her what to do. 

He led her into a rich, disordered room, where 
the crimson curtains cast a pink light upon a 
wild-eyed woman, who was tossing back ana forth 
upon the bed. She was muttering she was cold, and 
Pansy, chafing her wasted hands and feet, found 
them like ice. So she left Kent, and found her 
way to the dismal, untidy kitchen, kindling a fire, 
ana coming back with a bottle of hot water in 
each hand. 

She warm^ and quieted the poor woman, and 
sooth^ her off to sleep with ber mesmeric bands ; 
changed the pillow-cases, stepped softly about 
tbe room, and es^s it a less chaotic appearance. 

All the time Kent watched her, and ber presence 
seemed to touch and soothe him like apsalm-tune. 
Her sweet face bad grown sweeter with tbe four 
years of trial and disappointment she had passed 
through. 

Could this be Pansy's face, as be remembered it? 
—all sparkle and flame, all light and shadow, 
with its longing red lips, its sbioins eyes? How 
well he remembered ber step then, her laugh, tbe 
passionate clinging of her plump little arms, ber 
velvet cheeks, like July peaches, against his own ! 
Now her eyes were mila and steady, her month 
quiet and erave. 

Could this i(hbdued and dignified woman, as 
subdued as her own brown dress, whose every 
look and motion told him he had no longer any 
power over ber, be Pansy? 

As soon as his wife was soundly sleeping, he 
motioned ber to follow bim. Sbe went, wonder- 
ing, after him into the further comer of a rich, 
dark parlor, and he, raising the curtains, let tbe 
light fall upon a little cofiio, in which a child of 
only a few weeks old lay sleeping. 

Its little arms were gravely folded. Its eyes 
were half shut, like frozen violets, and there was 
a look of pain in its bit of a face, as if it felt tbe 
shadow 01 tbe trouble of the dreary house. 

Kent broke out into a heart-broken waiL 

*' Sbe smothered it in one of her wild spells. It 
was when I left her alone a few moments, once, 
as we could get no one who would stay ; and this 
is our only child !" 
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Pans J* 8 love for babies was a passion, and, see- 
ins ibe saddened man grieving beside his onlj 
child, she forgot that moment b11 the wrongs he 
had ever done her : that he had won her hcSlrt— 
her trusting, child-like hesrt— and all the long 
years she had been alone. 

She laid her little warm hand npon his toy one, 
mutely trying to tell him that she forgave him. 

She baa dnamed, when a child, oThow, when 
she grew op, she should go out to tight giants, of 
floating down the River Nile, under the white 
Egyptian moonlight, of marrying a banker with 
an elegant mustache; still later, of marrying 
Kent, and floating oft' into years of flowery bliss, 
under a golden sky. 

But, as to taking care of his orazy wife, and 
weeping with him over the corpse of his mur- 
dered child, was a thing her wildest fancy had 
never painted. 

But as to giants, hadn't she foujipht them, bat- 
tling bravely, single-handed, against the world 
for the past four years t— hadn't she met Apollyon 
and subdued him in many shapes t 

Here a scream and a plunge firom the next room 
broke up all meditations. 

Pansy never forgot the two dreary daya she 
staid with him, setHng to rights that gloomy 
house, the carrying the little coffin out into the 
June sunshine, the installment ot the new house- 
keeper, the wails snd shrieks of tibat insane 
woman, the expression on Kent* s face. She was 



glad enough to get back to her work If osday 
morning, satisfied with herself and her life. Olad 
enough to get away from that miserable naaii, 
whom she no longer loved ; there was only pitj ia 
her heart for him. 
The miila of God do grind surelT, tbooch thcj 

Sind ezoeeding slow. Pansy had beeif down m 
e deep waters, but Kent, in the yeara be liT«d 
with his fitftil, erssy wife, suffered twioe what be 
had made her suffer. 

As to Pansy, she worked on. determined to 
brighten what was left of her life, with a maek 
trust and perseverance that surprised me. 

I often looked at her, and thongfat what a good 
wife she would make, of how her round, good- 
natured face and quics-moving figure would look 
in a home of its own, and how loving the would 
be there. God thought diflisrent, for he wanted 



out in her one white muslin, and put her little 
hands togetheis just as she used to do herself, 
and put some candytuft and white roses in ber 
ooffin, and her sire— twenty -three— upon the plate, 
and kissed her lips softly, that had been wulioat 
a kiss so long, ond laid ber away in the city gimn- 
yard, where only yesterday I saw her grave blos- 
somed out joyfmly in llav weeds and cloTet s a 
joyful sign and tender of Pansy's soul bloesom- 
mg in the upper country. 




TIMB GAOOODXI.ll, 
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Same Orocodilei. 

India, the land of wonders, the cradle, as some 
philosophers have contended, of the human race, 
IS not less rich in its zoolofTT than in its regetable 
and mineral kingdoms. Aoonndinff in the half- 
reasoning elephant, the royal tiger, the rhinoceros, 
the cftmel, the sacred apes, ana marshaled armies 
of roonkers, we find that it has also the crocodile 
—the animal that was held as sacred by the 
ancient Egyptians as the cow is by the Hindoos, 
and traces of whose former worsliip we can dis- 
cern scattered hither and thither over all those 
gorgeous regions of the farther East. One of 
Vishnn's incarnations is said to hare been in the 



form of a crocodUe ; but the authorities are not 



'he fish of the Ganges are worshiped at the 
festivals in honor of Gunga, in common with all 
the other finny apodal and amphibious inhabitants 
of the sacred waters. Among them are alligators 
and porpoises^ which are numerous in the Ganges. 
The Gangetic crocodile grows to the length of 
nearly thirty feet, and is as dang^erons as the 
Nilotic, from which it diflfers chiefly in its narrow, 
longj and booked proboscis. There is another 
species of crocodile in the Ganges, called the 
Ghuni-«ul, so named from an excrescence, in the 
form of a ball, near tbe end of the nose,^ which 
tapers from toe bead, and ends abruptly, like the 
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snout of a dog. There is a smaller species, not 
above twelre feet long. The head and neck are 
half the length of the bodj; the gape of the mouth 
is of formidable width. It does not attack man, 
but eagerly devours dogs. It is always found in 
the tanks' after the annual inundations, and is 
supposed to be brought down from some of the 
streams which flow into the Ganges ; but never 
descends into that river. 

This species is particularly venerated by the 
Hindoos as a consecrated animaL They used to 
be maintained in the ditches of fortified places, as 
contributing to their defense. 

In the Island ot Java there are also relics of a 
former general worship of the crocodile all over 
the East. The Lacerta (lizard), an inofiensive land 
animal, is externally formed like the Lacwio-oro- 
oodilvitf or crocodile, which frequents the canals 
and nvers in the neighborhood of Batavia. From 
being an object of fear, bv a transition of senti- 
ment it became an object of veneration, and offer- 
ings are now made to it as to a deitv. When the 
Javan feels himself diseased, he builds himself a 
kind of coop, and tills it with such eatables as he 
supposes will be most agreeable to the crocodiles. 
He places the coop on''the bank of the river, or 
banal, conlidendy expectinjs^ that b^ the means of 
such offerings he shall get rid of Ins complaints. 
Should any person prove so wicked as to take 
away these viands, that person would then draw 
upon himself the malady. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the inhabitants in some districts of 
Java brinff up and tame the crocodil^ adorning 
bis ears wilh rings of precious stones and sola, 
and fixins ornaments about his fore-feet. They 
also suppfy him regularly with food, oQ'er victims 
to him, treat him respectfully while he is living, 
and embalm and bury him in a consecrated coffin. 

Upon treading;; in the footsteps of this ancient 
worship, one is irresistibly inclined to ask whether 
the customtof embalming the crocodile was bor- 
rowed from the ancient Egyptians, or did the lat- 
ter derive it^ with their own origin, from a still 
more primitive Eastern source f That the croco- 
dile, as well as the ibis, and other bestial objects 
of Egyptian idolatry^ was interred with the honors 
of being embalmed, is expressly stated b^ Herodo- 
tus, the truthful father of history ; and m our day 
we have the same custom presented to us in the 
remote Island of Java, almost leading to the 
belief, coupled with the Gangetio and other 
homage paid to the crocodile, that at one period 
the religion of old Egypt was commoa, or. at all 
events, widely spreaaifrom the shores of toe Nile 
to Indo-China, and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. But the subject is too recondite for more 
than a passing allusion, and we onlv mentioned it 
in connection with our remarks, because, while 
jotting them down, it struck us as affording an- 
other extraordinary instance of the energv of the 
Americans, that while abroad, whether for pleasure 
or profit, they manage to find time, not onlv to 
rake up Uie ashes ot the past, but to gather illns- 
trations of the present. 

While American tourists are exploring the 
mummy crocodile-pits of Ezypt, a gentleman, 
a friend of our ai*tist, sends us a sketch of 
a remarkable crocodile, seen in the neighborhood 
of Kurrachee, on the northwestern shore of 
India, which forms the subject of our illustratioo. 

Kurrachee is the station where the shore end is 
laid of the submarine cable which connects Lon- 
don by electric communication with the Govern- 
ment, and Frees, and commercial authorities of 
India. 

It is an important place, and gives England 
her superiority at» sea, the command of the 
mouths of the Indus, and the whole of the 
right bank of that great and important river, 
which in these days of steam navigation, is the 



real barrier to any aggressions upon Indift from. 
the northwest. 

A respectable authority thus describoa the res- 
ervoirs or ponds of crocodiles, which we thongtit 
curious enough to be made generally knovrn. 
He savs : 

''The crocodile pond of Mugser-peer, as it i» 
called, lies to the northwest oT Kurrachee. 1 
visited the crocodiles (Orocodilvs paluftris) on 
two occasions, at an interval of several years, and- 
although during that time they had been seen bjr 
hundreds of Europeans, including a certain claas 
of mischievous young Englishmen (whose chief 
amusement, we were told, had been to shy stoaes 
and sticks down the throats of the gaping mois> 
sters as thev lay basking on the banks of the 
pond), yet there seemed no diminution in their 
numbers, and the wild and unearthly interest of 
the scene was to us as jgreat as ever. And as the 
date-palm now waves its shady bonghs over the 
crocodiles of Mugeer-peer, so ages since did the 
magnificent tree ^ms, srigantic reeds, and clob 
mosses shelter their extinct predecessors. The 
great pond is about 800 yards in circumference, 
and contains many little grassy islands, on which 
the majority of the crocodiles were then basking. 
Some were asleep on its slimy sides, otjiers half 
Bubmereed in the muddy water, while now and 
then a huge monster would raise himself apon 
bis diminutive lesrs, and waddling for a few 
paces, fall flat on his bellv. Young ones, from a 
foot in length and upward, ran nimbly along the 
margin of^the pond, disappearing suddemj' in 
the furbid waters as soon as we approached. 

*' Strangers are expected to stand treat, not only 
by the Fakirs and natives, who gain a livelihood 
bv hanging about the pond and showing the mon- 
sters, but even the crocodiles themselves seem to 
anticipate a feast, and, on the arrival of a party, 
come out in unusual numbers. Accordingly, we 
bad a goat slaughtered, during which operation 
the brutes seemed to rouse themselves, as if pre- 
paring for a rush. Then our guide, taking piece 
after piece of the flesh, dashed it on the hank, 
uttering a low growling sound, at which the whole 
tank became in motion, and crocodiles of whose 
existence we bad before been ignorant splashed 
through the shallow water, struggling which 
should seize the prize. 

** The shore was literally covered with scaly mon- * 
sters, snapping their jaws at one another. Thej 
seize their food with the side of the mouth, and 
toss the head backward, in order that it may fall 
into the throat* A few were observed to bolt their 
portion on shore, alter very slight mastication ; 
but the majority, anxious to escape from their 
greedy companions, matle instantly for the water^ 
and disappeared, with the piece of flesh stiekinff 
between their jaws. Our young Belooch friend 
informed us that they generally swallow their food 
at once, and do not, as has been asserted, bnrjr it 
until it becomes putrid : also, that other large in- 
dividuals, besides the old king, frequently devour 
the young . soon after thev are hatched. Croco- 
diles wallowing in the mud. of the Nile, or ga vials 
in the Indus, are sights which one is prepared to 
encounter; but the traveler may wander far be- 
fore he meets with a scene so strange and unex- 
pected as that just described.'* 



A Vase of Oold. 

The old Greer mansion of Hawkesbome stood 
high above the sea. The ocean-winds beat upon 
it, and the white curling waves leapt about it: 
but, unstirred and haughty as the proverbial 
Greer pride, it stood frowning upon thosurrouod- 
inff landscape. 

The race were English. 
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Hft«rk6iiioai« bad been built after tbe old an- 
eettnl borne in England, wbere ibe Oreen bad 
li?ed in wealtb and pride for eentories. Tbe old 
family maasion had been burned and pillaged 
in Ibe reif^ of Kin|[ Oliver : but the American 
Hawkeabome. with ita tolid maaonrf and old 
trees, twiateo by tbe sea-winds, seemed as aged 
and stable as its aneestral model. 

Here geoerationa of the family bad tired and 
died. Here, at tbe time my story opeAs, dwelt 
Professor S«TiUe Oreer, Lleweth-n, bis eon, and 
Bapbadla, bis tftUe danirbter. The loTeW mother 
bad long aince oressed tbe dark riTer. 'The little 
girl waa snppjiied with a goTemeas-^ qniet, pale- 
Moed girl'-Ceteste Qrey* Plain, nnpretenainE, 
she seemed at first sigbt almost out of place in 
thai abode of rauitea roofs and art-rioh panels^ 
with graoe and luxury at every side; but the 
dead mother had known the spidt that hid in 
thai small breaat^-pure, sreat for sacrifice, sweet 
with love* Bhe had said i 

*^ For my sake, treat Celeste Grey as a daugh- 
ter and sister. I trust all the future of my liUle 
child to her— my motherless daughter, whom I 
muat leave/' 

&o, for flve.yean she bad dwelt with them, 
homeless but for that stately roo^apvreoiated, 
cherished bv the proud Oreers, who wm said to 
Care for no living thing but their own blue-blooded 
kin. 

But, necessarily. Celeste Grey's life was a lonely 
one. The old professor was devoted to aoieotifio 
ponraitB, and spent the most of his time in his 
laboratory. His mind was abstracted, his man- 
ner reserved, if aroused from his silent habit, 
be waa paternal, kind ; but it was generally un- 
derstoM in tbe family thnt demands upon tbe 
attention, and intrusion upon the time, of tbe 
professor were not desired. He lived the Ufb of • 
reclsM. 

The care of the vast Greer property bad been 
early left to bis son Llewellyn. 

A frank, merourial, ardent spirit, with a brow of 
lights a heart of courage, Llewellyn Greer was the 
personifieation of the better family quahtiea. 
Generadona of culture and cool blood bad estab- 
lished bis brave, bright i^ollo aspect. An un- 
usual executive ability rendered him master of the 
situation early^ made bis by the distaste of his 
father for business transactMss and the duties of 
wealth. Tboueb much absent from home, he was, 
to all practieaTeffeots, the master of Hawkeshome. 

Celeate, therefore, was left alone with her little 
cbarg^^Rae, they called her— a beautiful child, 
eight or nine years old. 

3at only a child. A bright, sensitive thing, 
with eyes of angelic innocence, and a amile of 
willful naughtiness ; a witch, a sprite, a pet; Ae 
pride of her father, the plaything of oer brother. 
To Celeste was left the formation of this child's 
character. Faithful, patient heart I— safely had 
the Mother trusted in Celeste Grey. 

On thia Winter of which I write, Hawkeahome 
was unusually quiet. Llewellyn was away — 
abroad on a three-months stay m London, with 
bim the cheer of the bouse was gone. Rae's 
piano and the almost noiseless paasing of the 
soft-footed servants were tbe only sounds of the 
great, rich, silent mansion. 

At a window Celeste could bear the lashing of 
tbe tempestuous sea. Far away it spread, toss- 
iuff its white caps, salt and eold. The gulls piped 
over. Distant sails seemed shivering and fleemg 
before the blasts. 

, Celeste went to the iibnury, one day, for a book. 
Tbe old professor looked up frx>m bis manu- 
scripts. 

'«My dear, I hope Llewellyn wiU not think of 
ivtnnoag until the Spring opens.'' 

The winds whistled vindictively about the 



towers of Hawkeshome. It seemed eloquent 
with menace to Celeste at that moment. 

** I hope not," she murmured, in response. 

8be went up to her chamber. Llewellyn's doff, 
Marquise, who always attached bimself'to her m> 
his master's absence, lay stretched on the orim- 
son rug before tbe fire. He rose, went to the 
window, looked out over tbe stormy water, and 
whined. 

Rae, enrled up on a lounge, with a book of fairy 
tales, looked up. 

*' He is afraid something will happen to Llewel- 
lyn," she said, in a soft, grave tone, peculiar to 
her at timea. 

It was the otherwise unspoken fear of the 
household. 

But, at last, thev bad a letter from him that he 
should not embarx until the last of April. 

An absence of two montha longer than was 
expected. 

Celeste Grey's gentle lips turned white wttb 
disappointment. And vet she did not know her 
own heart. She was lonelv, she thought; the- 
dismal weather oppresaed her, when the tears 
wauid come. As she wore her pale face, old 
Temperance Darrah, the honsekeeper-~the only 
one who suspected her secret— looked at her 
aharply. 

** Always lore, love, when one is young," she- 
muttered. She was a strange, silent old creature,, 
but faithful to her roaster's family. 

Celeste had a vision one ni^t. It was not a 
dream « it was a sins:le face which appeared and: 
haunted her after she was awake ana 'bad arisen- 
— B woman's face, young, ruby-lipped, broad- 
lidded, with trailing, vine-nke hair, and polished,, 
volnptuous shoulders. 

"No human being was ever so beautiful," she 
said to herself, ana then turned to the mirror of 
her dressing-table with an earnest look. Her re- 
flection ffased back at her with intentn ess— pale, 
plain. No, that earnest face had little beauty. 

*'I should love to be beautiful!" murmured- 
Celeste. 

Tbe Winter broke at last. Tbe sea glittered in 
the April sunshine. The marshes took on a faint 
green. Gey carriage-loads of pleasure-seekers 
rolled across the beach. Rae begged to bnthe in 
the surf, which was not yet warm enoug^h. Celeste 
eag^rlv examined the newspapers, looking for the^ 
arrival of the Europe. 

Ac length it was announced. 

Bat that night there came, also, a secret mes- 
senger to Hawkeshome. The icy fingers of Death 
touched the pulsations of Professor Greer's heart 
as he slept, and in the morning the household' 
looked upon the still form and pallid cheek, ap- 
palled I 

The sole daughter of the house clung, scared, 
silent, and appealing, to Celeste. It was her first 
understood experience with death. She had been< 
too young to understand when she lost her mo- 
ther. Celeste wept with her, and the house of 
d)9ath awaited the coming of Llewellyn Greer. 

Jlar^uise, the old hound, after sniffing at the 
cold hand of the master of Hawkeshome, and 
looking into faee after face of the distressed 
family, disappeared. 

He waited all night at the railroad-station, ten 
miles distant, and came back in the carriage with 
his master. The news did not meet Llewellyn- 
until his arrival there. He had telegraphed to« 
them from New York of tbe train he would take. 

The telegram bad been addressed to his father. 
He arrive<r to learn of that father's lifelessnessJ 

The awed and agitated servant told bim blun- 
deringly. Tbe young man faced him sternly. 

"Bob, what are you talking about? You are 
drunk l'^ 

*' Swear to hebben I ain't, sab I It's tru» 
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€iiiir! lUne SariUe's gone to hii Almighij 
rest, and de fMnilj's all waitin' for 7011 to come 
home, an' tell 'em what to do." 

Uewelljn saw the tears in the ejet of the white- 
headed old seirHor. The shook was so great that 
he tamed physically sick, and, falling among the 
cushions of the earrii«e, silently motioned for 
Bob to driTe homewara. 

Poshing away the tremblihg dog which fawned 
upon him, be aUgfated from the carriage at the 
door, held open hy another half-frightened ser- 
vant. 

As soon as he stepped forth in the hall, they all 
crowded about him — men, women and chikfren« 
But, for the first time, they saw him utterly un- 
manned. Taking his little sister io his arms, he 
bowed his face upon her golden hair, and wept 
For the Qreer love was strong as the Greer pride. 

By-and-by, he obtained command of himself. 
The duties of the situation were assumed: and 
on the following daT all that was mortsl of^ Pro- 
feetor Qreer was laid in the family resting-place. 

Little Bae's grief was so deep, for her years, 
that Celeste gave her unceasing attention. She 
left her sleeping, at last, and stole down into the 
dim library. A white Miner?a gleamed in a cor- 
ner; there was a glimmer of ffoid along the book- 
shelves ; the air was scented with the faint fira- 
grance of Bussia leather. Face downward on a 
sofa lay Llewellyn Greer. 

She apoke his name. He sprang op. 

He drew her to the sofa. As the child bad 
done, he twined hia arms around her, pressed his 
cheek against hers. With unutterable tenderness 
she comforted him. Such griefs were eld to her. 
All, to (he last one, of k^r household gods had 
been laid low. She knew by heart such sorrow. 
Tenderiy as a sister she pressed her cool palms 
upon Llewellyn's throbbuur temples — soothed, 
with her pure magnetism, uie strain of excited 
feeling. By-and-by, the clock struck eleven. 
Uew dyn sat up. 

'* Dear little Celeste, what a comfort you have 
ever been to us all 1" 

A soft light from an alabaster globe in the hall 
stole in on them. 

** But you are looking ill and tired. I must not 
keep you up," he added. 

*^ut, Llewellyn, you must not lie here griev- 
ing aU night." 

"NoTTwiU retire." 

He looked down at her fondly, and let her go. 

She slept sweetly that night. A sense of peace 
hung over her when she arose and stood before 
the mirror of her dressing-room, brushing out her 
long hair. 

There came a little rap at the door— Temperance 
Darrah's little rap. 

** Come in 1" caUed Celeste. 

'* Thought I would come up and see if yon 
were sick. Miss Grey," said the old creature. 

** No : 1 am very well." Celeste answered. 

Mrs. Darrah gathered up some soiled towela— 
pushed the Jarainiire of tulios into the sunlight 
—caught the reflection of Celeste's face in the 
glass. 

*' Thought yovLmi(fH be— up so late last night" 

Something in the tone brought a sudden red to 
Celeste's cheek. She turned about, fixed a snr- 
prised, questioning look, through the vail of her 
nair, upon her visitor. Old Temperance looked 
back, meaningly. 

** W bat do you mean t" asked Celeste. ** What 
do you mean, Mrs. Darrah f ' 

'* Well, Miss Grey, I don't expect any thanks 
fur what Fm going to say— not me. I expect 
you'll be angrv with me ; but I think itf s my duty 
to warn you, ^cause Fm old and you're young, 
and don't know much of the evil of this worio. 
Yon waa sitting alone with young Mr. Llewellyn 



last night tiU past etereo o'clock. Now. I »-«w 
you are a good, innocent girl— too goodf to Mmk 
of harm, unless others would swear to it; b«t 
'tain't every one believes in human iiatiix' tm I 
do; and 1 most— I mu^ warn you, Mioo O^STi 
that you can't go on living in this war with Ifr. 
Llewellyn, now Ua tethePs dead. Tou'U low 
your character. 'Tain't proper I" 

** But— bat," stammered Celeste, '^tfais io ay 
honui I have no other. The profeasor hoo boci 
dear as a father to me ; and there's Bao ** 

" Tea ; but tou ain't her sitter, and yov ain't 
Mr. Llewellyn's sister; and Fve mj tbooglili 
about your loviiur him as a sister. Koir, joa 
needn't turn so white, or blush, either— foiko ooo't 
help the voice of nator* ; I don't caat no Moaso oa 
vou for that, and I ca» keep a still tomgoo ; kol 
there'll have to be a change made, if your good is 
taken care of. And, now, if you're a aanoMe 
girl, as I think, and will listen to the caotioii of s 
well-meaning old woman, you will bear mo bo fll- 
wiU, but just take care of yourself, thoogh I 
should miss vou out of the house sadly — 1 dftoold, 
indeed, my dear." 

Celeste could not speak for the beating of ker 
heart aod the choking of her throat 8ho toived 
silently to the mirror, mechanically arranging ber 
hair, and Mrs. Darrah alipped out 

When Celeste came down, Llewellyn liod ho* 
an eariy breakfast, and driven away on iMMinav 
to the next town. Little Bae, exhausted by gffsi; 
stUl slept 

The Doring sunshine eame softly in at tiio win- 
dows, aU the bright, luxnrioua house was h e oull 
lul, but Celeate wandered, in the rich roooao with 
a aick heart Erery familisr and perfsot ol^eci 
tortured her ; her heart ached with dread oad imt- 
ror and nnspeakable misery, and so the w ioteb e d 
morning passed. 

They had told her that Llewellyn would no! be 
baek untO night She longed for his coming, aod 

Jet, dreaded to see him. What shoald sho aar la 
im f Where was she to go ? And then, with a 
throb of wild joy, she realised that he wonld norcr, 
never consent to her leaving Hawkeaho m o she 
felt that she was dear to him, dearer thnn she 
dared acknowledge; the remembrance of bis 
voice, his caressing hold, upon the previononlg^ 
thrilled her heart with a momentwy warmth and 
comfort Yes, he must know what old Tenper- 
anoe had ssid ; but that he would wish her to ge^ 
she did not for a moment believe. But then oame 
the conviction that Llewellyn Greer, nnnsonned 
by grief, was not the one to appeal to — to take 
counsel with. 

"Skould I go away now, that tiiere may be ne 
tempting when he oomes, and is kind, sad, and 
needing met" she murmured, pressing her fsee 
against a pane, and looking off over the moeklng, 
bright waters. 

Everything without was so bright and clad ! 

Suddenly a hand was laid upon her Moolder. 
She glaneed up. Llewellyn Greer looked steadily 
down into her face. 

** They have been talking to vou, the fools !" be 
said. '^Celeste, you are looking wretebodly. 
What is the matter t TeU me the truth." . 

She tried to speak ; the words stopped in her 
throat 

**l know," he said. "I thouj^fat, and eane 
home, though I had business which might bava 
detained me until night Celeate, I can only say 
one thing: willyouatay hereas my wifef" 

A rush of blinding emotion made her giddy. 
She sank into the cusnkmed armchair beside btr^ 
and buried her face in her little handa. 

'* For I cannot let you go, dear Celeate.'' 

He bent dose, and kiased thoae little 
Ah I so tender, so good, so beauUfnl I No 
she worshiped him. 
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BqI ibe looked np at UM, kMry-ejed^ with 
qniTeriog lips. 

** No ; don't sar that, LlewoUya. BoeaoM I am 
old and poor and plain— onW a goramaaa. And 
Ton ara— a Oraer. tba nobieat one of a prond 
family. Yonr fathar wonld wiah ma dead if be 
knew yon said sook words to me. Is there not 
some other way we ean plan itt For I dp not 
wiah to go r 

Her face fell into her hands again. Her roiee 
had broken npon the last word, and sobs shook 
ner delioate form flrom head to foot. 

" Celeste, it is I who am not fit for you," was 
his only answer. 

He held her in his arms, and kissed all of her 
face thai was not hid. Lorely little heart— the 
temptation was too great. iSbe yielded inch by 
ineh— clung to him at laat, airinff kiaa for kiaa. 

** Only a vear older thairL That is not Tory 
reBerable, Celeste," he said, with a smile. 

The engagement was to be kept secret for the 
present, and a plan to (WflU this purpose was 
made. 

Llewellyn was to send for an aant in the 8o«th, 
Mrs. Walford, a widow. 

'* Annt Heloise haa been twice married— first to 
a Dealcade, of Baltimore. She haa one chUd. 
whom I have nerer seen— a daughter, I believe," 
said Llewellyn. ** They will readily come here, 
for the sake of relationahip, the sea-air, and 

Ak«ter was sent. Without delay, the Walfords 
arrived at Hawkeshome. 

Mrs. Heloise had all the worst qoalltiea of the 
Qraers. She was brilliant, arrogant, auave, self* 
iah. She dressed like a queen, and had a temper 
like a spoiled child. With all this, she was a 
ffoed housekeeper, for the serraots were afraid of 
her, and dared not diaobey. 

She ioatantly took the reina at Hawkeshome, 
and drove all before her. 

Flore, her daughter, was beautiful, elegant, Juat 
aeventeen yeara old. Quiet, with almond-shaped 
eyes, and an indolent smile. 

<* Isn'tshebeautifulf" asked Llewellyn, coming 
to Celeste in the window that night, his eyes fuU 
of surprised delight. 

<* Your cousin?— yes." Then she added, aofUy : 
" I wish 1 were pretty, Llewellyo." 

"Youf** with a look of sni^rfse. "It would 
spoil you!" and he laughed aloud, kiaaed her 
lij^tly, and went back to the others. 

He waa much more with them than with her, 
aince it was necessarily part of the programme 
they had worked out. 

Still, as time paaaed, Mra. Walford found oo- 
caaion to say : 

" My dear Llewellyn, you treat Rae's governess 
wifli marked consideration." 

*' I was not aware that my attentiona were obser- 
vable," was the careless answer. 

" A very plain sirL I am fond of pretty aer- 
vanta— it la one or my idiosynorades," observed 
the lady. 

** We value Celeste for her worth, and her devo- 
tion to Rae," replied Llewellyn. 

*< Homely people cenerally are very good," re- 
turned Mrs. Wauord. ** Flore is comg down on 
the rocks to see the sunset. Wul yon take her 
shawl, Llewellyn t" 

He sprang up, and Celeste, still sitting at the 
window, saw the two going over the iUumined 
rocks. For one little moment she regretted her 
stipulation- that the engagement should be held 
aeoret. 

*' No, it is better not to be stared at— commented 
on. I am just aa happy." though Flore^a laugh 
came bade, antioinidy. ''By-anl-by— ^ 

Rae had come to the footatool at her feet, and 
faUeu asleep, with her head in her lap, bafors the 



two figures came sauntering over the rooks in tba 
purple twilight. But there was light enough for 
her to mark thoughtfully how perieotlv suited to 
each other the young, gracafm. patrician figures 
were. She had never obaerved tms before, though 
they had been much together. 

But Celeste Qrtj had no fear, because she 
believed that Llewellyn Oreer loved her. For 
yeara aha had been dear to him. The pretty face 
of his oonsiB j^eaaed his fimoy— nothing more. 

She rolled Baa's curb over ber fingers, still 
looking out into the fragrant night, all quiet aave 
the waves lapping the cliff unceasingly. Suddenly 
—on the rodu — she saw a man's fiffure. 

A young man— heated, perhaps, oy the ascent, 
for oe waa fanning himself wn' 



His form was youthful, elegant. 



his straw bat. 
He leaned neg- 



ligently agains't a tree— one of the wind-twiatM 
out treea peculiar to the spot— and Celeste thought 
she could see that the head was Byronic, the hair 
black and euriing. 

Soon ahe awoke Bae,iand led her to her nurse. 
Then she slipped out on the wide south stone ter- 
race. Llewellyn would find ber out for a little 
momenVa talk. To say ffood-night— to retail acme 
little happening of the day in confidence— to ask 
softly ii^ she were happy— to put a loving hand 
again on her silken hair. 

But before he came a faint, ailvery whiatle stolo 
through the darkness. Then a white dreas ruatled 
softly paat ber, glimmered on the terrace-atepa, 
and disappeared among the treea. 

« Who wsa thatf asked Llewellyn, suddenly, 
at ber side. 

*' 1 do not know. Perhaps it waa a servant." 

<' It may be that it was; but— but I thought I 
observed the perfume Flore uses. And now, 
little one, bow naa the day gone t" 

Celeste hardly knew the name of intrigue. How 
should she gpess the truth— that the waiting 
stranger waa Flore's lover, nephew to ber mother 
— Oaspard Deslonde— and forbidden by her! ^ 
young, reckless Southerner. Mrs. Walford had 



ladly come North to aeparate Flora firom him. 
.11 her ambition for this worid— 



\ worid— or the next— waa 
centred in her daughter. 

Celeate spent one happy hour with Llewellyn 
Qreer. How long it waa hefora ahe knew anoUiar ! 

Flore Walford, like moat oeople, dreaded her 
mothei^a forioua temper. She waa frightened 
when, standing at ber chamber-window, on her 
ratum from her walk with Llewellyn— her couain 
—ahe heard Oaspard Dealonde's sumal-call, and 
knew that he had followed her from The Limea to 
Hawkeshome. She rushed down to meet him, 
and, trambling with excitement, met his glad, glit- 
tering eyes. 

** My darling !" anatching bar in hia arms, and 
nnturously nssing her. 

'* Oh, but, Oaspard, yon ahould not have come 
hera I And you nave a cigar, too ! Pray put it 
out, or mamma will see it — and my white dress ! 
Let us go further away from the houae. Why did 
yon come hera, Oaspard?" 

"Why t Because 1 love you. my beautiful." 

*< But mamma, if she finds it out, wiU be dread- 
ful. She will storm at m6— beat me almost. And 
you must give up hoping anything of me, Oaa* 
pard. Mamma never will allow me to speak to 
yon if she can help it" 

He could not but know that she was in earnest, 
for she trambled with agitation. 

'* It's ohilly hera— I must not stay," ahe mur- 
mured. 

** And you will go without a kiaa, a word of 
lovet" he cried, paasiooately. "Flore, you did 
love me 1 Those evenings laat Summer^—" 

** Tea, yes I" she answered, nervously. '* But I 
didn't think. And thera is no use in caring now. 
I can't marry yon. Mamma always conquen ma* 
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I nigM M well do ti she wants me to, first as 
last. Oh, Gaspardy don't look at me so! Ton 
break roj heart I" and then she burst out crying, 
in the darkness. 

It was midnight before she stole back into the 
house, exhausted with emotion. 

fiarlj the next morning, Mrs. Walfbrd's stand- 
ing quarrel with old Temperance Darrah broke 
out at some new prorocation, fancied or real, 
and Flore's pale face and languid moTements 
escaped her mother's notice. 

But Celeste observed that Flore's exquisite 
-cheeks bad a soft pallor, and that she ate little 
breakfast. Yet she saw it only to watch wistfuUj 
that beautiful face, and to wish for a little, only a 
little, of that perfection of contour. 

That cTening Mrs. Walford called Flore into her 
dressing-room. 

" Shut the door, my dear, and lock it," not ob- 
serrins her daughter's quick breath. ''I hope 
the wdls haven't ears, as they say. You msy ao 
my hair to-night, instead o^Kosa. Flore, I want 
to talk with you. What do you think of Hawkes- 
homet" 

Flore's first thouffbt was that her meeting with 
Deslonde had been detected. She slipped behind 
her mother's ehair, threading out h^r Diack braids 
with slim, unsteady finders. But her secret was 
undiscovered. Mrs. Walford' s thoughts were on 
another track. 

*' Superb, isn't it?— the old place. You never 
saw anything like it, didjou. Floret— though The 
Limes IS pronounced a' fine estate. But this is 
like the old English home of my ancestors. And 
Llewellyn is wealthy. I may as well tell you, my 
dear, that we are not. Your father's habits— well, 
they made bad work of my property. We have 
only the place, our home, and if wm: comes, as is 
threatened, we shall be absolute beggars. How 
do you like your cousin Llewellyn ?" 

Flore had regained her courage, her composure. 

** He is nicer than any one who comes to see us 
at The Limes." 

** Certainly be is. I am glad you have sense 
enough to see it, Flore, since he is worth several 
hundred thousand dollars, and can keep his wife 
like a princess." 

The cool, pink dressiuflr-room was Aill of the 
soent of rose« water. Flore's marvelous eyes 
looked thoughtful as her mother could desire. 

'' There must be a mistress here, of coarse. 
Why not tw*/" continued Mrs. Walford. "My 
dear, my hair is just dripping with that rose- 
water I What are yoo doing ? As I was saying, 
Llewellyn must have a wife, and though he prob- 
ably does not give much thought to the subject, 
yetf here we are in the house, and you know your 
attraetiens, Flore. There, that will do. I think 
I have said enough for the presents Rosa makes 
the braids a little closer, but it will do. Go to 
bed now, and wear your rose-colored cashmere in 
the morning. You are looking pale, now I look 
at you. That insolent Darrah woman has insulted 
me so to-day " 

Flore escaped. She went to her own room. 
Yes, Mrs. Walford had said enough. 

Celeste was passing through the hall as a gust 
of wind blew Flore's chamber-door open. The 
latter was standing before the long cbeval-mirror, 
triumphing in her own beauty. Her white loose 
robe nad supped from her polished shoulders — 
the wax \\M was striking her ruby lips, broad 
lids, and cunging, tendril hair. 

** My dream !** murmured Celeste, with a start 

The thought of marriage with Llewellyn was 
not alone Mrs. Walford's ; the deliberate intention 
was. But Flore followed her lead, and adopted 
that, readily. At her age, Heloise Greer had 
bad the same voluptuous, easily swaiyed tempera- 
meat whieb her daughter now possessed. 



And «ow no wonder that Llewellyn Giver 
ceased to remember that there were aach ttixags 
m death and sorrow in the woiid. All ttuut tve 
attractive women could do to make bis life m par- 



Qvery hour. To thi^ end she lived. She was 
fired with ambition, and her mother arCfiiMT 
fanned the flamo. She spread before her f^iowieg 

Sietuoes of her future, as it would be wfauen ebe 
welt at Hawkeshome, its mistroM. She poioted 
out changes to be naiade, a hothouse added (ta 
supply flowers for evening parties), a terzace 
raised here, a rockery made there, until the wish 
to become the mistress of Hawkeshome grew 
with Flore into a passion. She studied her pow- 
ers, her eharme, as never before. Eapidly she 
developed from a weak, idle, beautiful ffui, into a 
handsome woman of bold passions ana bad prin- 
ciples. 

Celeste felt the presence of evil. There was 
that in Mrs. Walford's hard, black eyes, in her 
dau^ter's flush of loveliness, that gave to ber 
sensitive heart the alarm.. She drew ** — '~^ 



closer companionship, while a profound astonisb- 
ment filled her that Llewellyn did not see, as abe 
saw. 

Day by day she beheld them flatter him, bhad 
bim^ wiii bifls from her pure influence and tender 
love. Warn him she could not; reproaeh htm 
she would not. A month, six weeks, and she saw 
him so changed as to be utterly infslnated and is 
love with hb lovely youag cousin. 

It was a blow worse tbM death. 

** He never loved mel" said her aching heart. 

She beBeved that he had only felt for her pity, 
kindness, and that it was but fitting that oae 
Younger and more beautify should win him frcm 
her. But a sense of void and desolation began to 
crush her. She strove to be patient — to be true 
to herself— to Idt no anger or bitterness stain ber 
soul ; but ever a shrill voice within her seemed 
calling: '* Cruel I cruel 1" 

If she bad made an effort to counteract tbe 
Walford influence ! for she had more power than 
she knew. But sue had no disposition to make 
such an attempt. She was humble, and yet proud, 
in her way. 

Tbe long, lonely evenings that came to ber 
while tbe sound ot piano and guitar rose up Anom 
below! The confused miserable days, in which 
even the child in her cam noticed tkat she had ns 
heart in tbe lessons once po carefully giren I 

A crisis came at last. She was alone in tbe 
schoolroom, when there came a light knook at the 
door. It was pushed open, and Llewellyn Greer 
entered. 

She rose up, pale, her eyes dilating with sar- 
prise. 

"Celeste." 

He came and took her hand kindly; she feh 
that that was all. His blooming face bad in it a 
look of concern, little of deeper feeling. 8be 
pointed to a seat— sank into another, knowing that 
all hope was gone. 

*' 1 wish to talk with you, Celeste. Ton win 
listen to me?" 

" Certainly." 

" The change, you know— you know I could not 
help it," he stammered. 

** You could not help it— no," she repeated, 
quietly, holding down her breaking heart. 

** You cannot ctre much for such a fiekle fel- 
low," he continued, with an uneasy laugh. ** Ton 
most have decided that it was ail a misuke." 

*' Yes, a mistake," she murmured, a strange, 
physical sickness making her, for a moment, both 
deaf and blind. 

She took no sense of what be was seyiag, tbcngb 
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he ooniinoed talking with apparent oomposnre 
and ease. 

But what did those mere words matter ? 

*' I told you that 1 was not the one for jou, at 
first, yoa remember, Llewelljn," with a faint 
smile. k 

** Well, I don't love »>n anj less than I did 
then, yoa know. Ton mil be happy here, as yon 
have always been." 

Did he, then, know so little of the wants of her 
nature as to imagine that she had ever been happy, 
alone, nnloTed ? 

** I will see yon anin, to talk with yon abont 
ibis. Celeste. But f have an engagement now. 
You " 

There came a Bilvery call, gay as a bird-note, 
through the grand old balls. 

" UeweUyn » Uewellyn I" 

He sprans up. 

** My cousin and aunt— they are waiting for me 
to drive with them. Yon are sure you do not 
t>lame me. Celeste?" 

*' I do not blame you, Llewellyn ;" and she gave 
him her hand. 

He pressed her icy fingers, but not with love's 
warmth— oh, she knew so well the ditlerence— 
and then he was gone, talking merrily with Flore 
Walford on the terrace below. And there was no 
further conversation with Celeste. 

What could she do but school herself to pa- 
tience f There was no need of her leaving Hawkes- 
home. Mrs. Walford matronized it most efleotu- 
ally. And the child Rae was the only living thing 
left her to love. So the Summer days went by, 
so dark for her, so bright for others. 

Yet there was a shade of comfort in the tender 
blue of the Summer sky, the solemn voices of the 
pines, the refrain of the restless, ever-seeking sea, 
when she must needs go out amons them with 
Rae. She felt, then, that the end had not ^et 
come. 

Yet the wedding was announced. And then the 
bouse was filled vritb the bustle of preparation. 
Mrs. Walford, in the most amiable of moods, dis- 
played to Celeste Flore's beautiful trousseau. The 
filmy laces, the masses of soft embroidery, the 
sheeny silks. 

When the bridal momiug came, she saw them 
put upon the young beauty the vail and orange- 
blossoms. The guests came— gay strangers— and 
hi the bright morning of a September day. Flore 
Walford and Llewellyn Greer were married. 

In the old library the wedding-presents* were 
laid— works of art in marble, gold, and silver; 
jewels, pearls, diamonds, and emeralds. Rare 
pictures leaned against the wall \ dainty devices 
for the bride's use were crowded together in lavish 
abundance evenrwhere. 

« But here, this is something I have not seen." 
exclaimed hs^py Llewellyn, lilting a quaint, deli- 
cately wronebt vase of gold fh>m a table. 

•*Nor ir chimed in Flore. "How charm- 
ing I" 

"That," said Mrs. Walford. hurriedly, "is a 
gift from Oa^pard Deslonde, Flore. It came but 
a few moments ago, with a note requesting that 
oo one opened it but yourself. It is locked, you 
see— this tiny lid— and here is the key. Perhaps 
you had best open it now. A lovely tning I Yery 
nice in Gaspard. I have tbougnt^-but, never 
mind. What does it contain, Flore? Perfume?" 

For the tiny lock clicked under the girl's slim 
hand. She bent close, eagerly. A pufif of wreath- 
ing smoke, an explosion, and the death-bolt, hid- 
den in the vase of gold, had pierced her brain. 
She fell bact against those around her, disfigured. 



Yainly the awe-stricken guests pressed to the 

aid of the appsUed mother and panic-stricken 

' basbaod. The least they could do was to hide 



the dead bride's distorted fiaoe from their staring 
eyes — to bear her risid form, to her chamber. 

A cruel— a horrible revenue I 

" Find him— find Gaspard Oealonde ! Find him 
—kill him— hang him 1^ ^reamed the maddened 
mother. 

But he was never found. He had planned his 
work too well for that. 

In that terrible hour of his young bride's death, 
the bloom of vou^ was strick'en for ever from the 
face of Llewellyn Greer, and his hair turned white 
like an aged man's. 

As soon as she was buried, he fled from his 
home. He went abroad. He was absent years. 

Years, during which Mrs. Heloise Walford made 
her third mamage, and left Hawkeshome to the 
undisputed sway of Mrs. Darrah— the peaceful 
home of Celeste and Rae. 

The beautiful child was a tall young girl— the 
long, soft tresses of her dear sister-friend were 
thinned, when there came journeying back to the 
home of his birth a tall, grave man, with chastened 
brow and hair, white as with age, above bright 
and piercing eyes. After he left Rome, he never 
staid until he knelt before Celeste Grey. 

" Celeste, I have come over land and sea, many, 
many miles, to plead like a beggar for the only 
pbre woman's love my life has ever known. I 
will serve seven years 'for it, if need be, but you 
muit restore it to me at last." 

She wound her slight arms about him. pressed 
her cheek to his, as she had done in the day of his 
old sorrow. 

" That love has ever been yours, Llewellyn." 

Another marriage 'neath that stately roof— a 
true one. And to-day the Greers— a mighty race 
- noted for love, and not for pride. 



She American SaUe, or- Mne 

BEartan- 

Wa take pleasure in presenting to our readers— 
our lady fnends in particular— an illustration of 
this important fur-bearing animal, prepared by 
the zoological artist of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Though during the colder season of the year we 
daily notice the elegant capes and warm muffs 
worn by the ladies, yet few of us think of the 
animals from whose backs they have been taken, 
or even know of them. There are many instances 
of comparative ignorance of the origin of articles 
in common use which we might cite, but at pres- 
ent we must confine ourselves to this one. 

This little animal inhabits the wooded districts 
of the northern part of America, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, varying in numbers according 
to the character of the forests in which it resides, 
bein^ found in greatest abundance where the tim- 
ber IS of pine, tall and heavy. The limit of its 
northern range in America is like that of the 
woods, about the sixty-eighth decree of latitude, 
while it is rarely found south of forty degrees. 
Audubon has sought for it in vain amon^ the 
mountains of Yirginia, though he is of opmion 
that a straggler must occasionally make its ap- 
pearance there. 

In general form it is quite foxy^ though much 
smaller, being twenty-five inches in length, from 
nose to tip of tail, and also shorter and thicker of 
limb in proportion. In habit, it has a large share 
of the cunning^, sneaking character of the fox, as 
much of the wide-awake and cautious style of the 
weasel, a similar proportion (and a little of the 
smell) of the mink, with the addition of a climb- 
ing propensity like the raccoon. This little 
1)rowier, as may be inferred from his description, 
s sbyj^tly. cruel, shrewd, and alert, and partakes 
of th«f habits ot the predacious animals above 
mentioned, with the exception that it is not known 
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to approach the residences of man, bat rather 
prefers to keep within the shadow of dense woods, 
where it can |>re7, as it does, bj daj and n^ht, 
upon birds, their eggs and joung, squirrels, mice, 
shrews^ wood-rats, etc., together with beetles and 
other insects, toads, frogs, water-reptiles, and 
fish. 

The name of pine marten is very properly 
given, as it favors pine and spruce forests, though 
It is most generally known to the country-people 
of the North and to furriers as the Sable. 

It is very prolific, bringing forth from six to 
eight young at a time, choosmg a hole in some 
large tree, some twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground, for its abode, though it frequently occa- 
pies a fallen log, and sometimes a burrow in the 
earth. The fur is — when the animal is in prime 
condition, and that is about the end of Autumn 
to mid-Winter— very lustrous, soft, and thick, 
being composed of two sorts, a sott basal fur, 
with longer hairs interspersed. 

The marten is invariably captured in traps, no 
other method of huntixig being adopted. These 
traps look very much nke little piles of brush 
and logs, with a small opening on the side from 
the tree,, at the base of^which they are always 
placed. A small piece of dried meat or fish, 
which b skewerea on the trigger of a deadfall 
within, attracts the hungry sable, who cautiously 
pokes his head and neck into the opening afore- 
said, seises the bait and— that's all the animal 



knows about it, for down comes a beaTy, notched 
log or stick, which falls with great, force on the 
unfortunate marten's heck, breaking iTinstantlT, 
and pinning it to the snow, where it is found m 
the course of a few hours or the next morning by 
tbe hifnter, who visits bisiraps every dnj. 

The pelts vary very m|bfa (n odor; lustre, and 
oODsequently rahie. A prime skin is wortli. 
among the Indians of the northwest coast, frhem 
the finest are pirocured, about |8.0O. The trndsn 
get them for that, then in turn retail tbeoa to 
fur-dealers, m large markets, for about $5 to ^ 
and our lady fribnds wlio ask the price of a' act 
of sables may therefore judge of me handaone 
profit made by somebody. 



Seereta.~To tell your own secrets is „ 

rally folly, but that fpUy is without guilt ; to < 

municate those with which we are introstad Is 
always treacherv, and treachery for the most part 
combined with folly. 

In a MS. in the British Museum, descriptiTe of 
Hungary, the writer says: "It bath beaa aa 
ancient custom among fhem, Ihat noQe alMnsId 
wear a feather but he who had killed a Toik, to 
whom onlie it was lawfuH to show the niiraber tiT 
his slaine enemeys, by the number of felbers in 
his cappe.'' Thus we get the phrase, "TMat will 
be a feather in bis cap.'^ 
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For a Tietnre. 

Trb almond trees were all in white blossom on 
the lawn. Peace Delevaii came wandering down 
the path amonz them, closely attended bj Sachem 
— sarliest, nguest, and most devoted of dogs- 
hamming roundelajB, and watchioff the be^s 
blundering among the tulips on either side the 
war. 

fier name suited her. There was a calm about 
all her morements. She had a pale, fair, oval 
face, dimpled at the cheeks; rippled gold hair, 
braided back from the temples ; steady and beaati- 
ful gray ejes ; a large, rounded figure. She wore 
a wrapper of rose color, closely buttoned Oom 



I throat to feet, and banded at neck and wrists with 
soft falling lace. A lovely figure among the 
springing green of that May-day. A happy woman, 
you wouTa have said, watching her. 

She was happy, with a sweet, involuntary happi- 
ness that had been all too rare. But it had come 
after years of sorrow. For, Peace Delcvan was 
not a youns girl : she was two-aod-thiriy. She 
had spent all her twenties in drinking the bitter 
draught of repentance. 

Three years previous to this May -day her hus- 
band had died. She drew a long breaf h then, like 
one who has at length gained abaven of rest. A 
base, brutal man, who inflamed his passions by 
brandy, who made a hell of bis own luo as well as 
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hen, Tet, her spirit had lived. The smile came 
back to her lips, her fair cheek rounded: she 
made friends with flowers and birds and snnsmne, 
again, and remembered her old songs. 

** These lovely days I they seem waiting for me 
to enjoj Ihem/'^ she said, in a murmuring voice. 
Then, ** Sachem, come here, sir I Ton shall not 
drive away the dear birds.'* 

But Sachem did not number among his few 
virtues that of obedience. He continuM ta bark 
at something seen in the road beyond the trees. 
Peace forgot him. 

How white the almond trees with bloom I how 
softly the clouds curled above them I There was, 
too, a gleam of the ''tiny speedwell's darling 
blue" in the grass, May-green and fragrant. 

A shadow on the grass. Peace looked up. Her 
face went white as ashes, and she faltered a 
name: 

"Geraint." 

He had come up from the road, almost like one 
sleep-walking, with a slow, BOundie:$s step. He 
was a slender, elegant, florid man, with a white 
mustache, but with the color ouite gone out of his 
face now, and withouivering tips which the white 
mustache concealed. His gaze, painfully in- 
tense and brilliant, was fixed on Peace's face. 

** Yes, Geraint," he answered. 

"We—l thought you were dead," she mur- 
mnred. 

Sachem had been growling, but desisted as they 
sat down together on a bench under the almond 
trees. 

"You arc a widow. Peace?" 

« Yes." 

" How strange it seems I" 

She did not answer. A troubled look hovered 
on her brow. Some suggestion, full of pain, was 
forced ui>on her. Bv-and-by she said : 

** Geraint, we read your name among the lost 
of the wreck Aileen Cary." 

**lly cousin," he answered. "We were named 
alike. I knew such a rumor was afloat, and took 
no pains to contradict it. Indeed, 1 but wished 
that it were true." 

She met his eyes—colored faintly. 

*' I have led a wretched life, Geraint." 

"I am afraid so. Will you not walk in the 
sun? There is a chill in the air which afiects 
you." 

For she had grown very pale. 

Back and forth through the checkered light and 
shade of the almond trees thev walk-ed. The look 
of excitemept faded out of his face ; her brow 
grew clear and sunny again. It was pleasant to 
see an old friend, one who had loved and trusted 
her — who loved and trusted her still. How warm 
the sunshine was, and how sweetly the birds 
sang I 

By-and-by they went in to dine. The spacious 
rooms of fine woods, frescoed ceilings, and painted 
panels, made the mansion of Almond Lawns luxu- 
riously beautiful ond rare. Furniture, gracefully 
patterned, of bamboo, snow-white draperies, and 
majolica vases of springing vines, rendered it a 
home of taste and charming association. These 
two went. through the pure, sweet rooms, each 
with- an unspoken thought at heart. 

When the ceremony of dinner was through, she 
went out to show him the hothouse. The latter 
was a luxurious Winter garden, domed with glass, 
hung with baskets, cascaded with gorgeous blos- 
soms, banked with fragrant foliage. 

*' You, an artist, wilTenjoy this," she said, with 
a faint smile. 

** What a beautiful home you have, Peace ! A 
eostly cage Mr. Delevan arranged for his bird." 

The rose faded out of her cheek. 

" fie did not make these arrangements for my 
pleasare, Geraint, but to outdo others— rival men 



of wealth. He never slept under the roof of Al- 
mond Lawns, for he did not like the countrv. 
Architects and landscape-gardeners improved t£c 
place after he purchased it, three years ago. 
These years be spent in Baltimore. He died 
theie." 

She turned awar, and broke a spray of smikx. 

"Peace," said her companion, "did jou ever 
know that Almond Lawns, as it is dow csUed 
was once my home? It was less modem and 
luxuriant in arrangement then, but alvrays t 
pleasant place." 

" No, 1 did not know," she said, in Bnrprice. 

It was by the merest chance that these two bad 
met again. Geraint Sevan, wandering tbrongfa 
the lonely New England countrv for aketebo, 
saw Peace Delevan' s fair face under the almoed 
trees before he knew he was within a thousand 
miles of her. And because she had been the ooIt 
love of his life, his heart seemed to stop beatisf 
in his breast at the sight. 

But in those old times he had been vcrr toizii|; 
unknown, poor. He had not asked her to' be Ins 
wife— De Graft* Delevan bad— and Peace was bw 
a child in her knowledge of men. She married 
him. And then came knowledge, snfierin^ asd 
darkness. 

Now one happy day with her, then another and 
another. At length, one night, he chanced to teH 
her what her mere existence had been to him. 
Her sweet eyes went up, wide with sarpriae, to 
his earnest face. 

"But, Geiaint. I never knew or dreamed ** 

"Dearest, not What had I to ofler jon? I 
never blamed you. You thought m j love was s 
brother's love. It was that, and more. When I 
knew you were lost to me, I wished 1 bad dared 
to test your heart. But what had I to offer jou? 
What have I to ofter you now. Peace ?" 

For she had crept to his heart like a wesry bird 
that has found its nest. 

" Your habits have grown wedded to laxorv. I 
am still a wild Bohemian. And the last bsve 
been spendthrift years. I must not wed nr 
princess, for I cannot offer her fortune for for- 
tune." 

"But I can give vou poverty for poreitv, 
Geraint. De Graft' Dclevan'^s last act was to mate 
his will. He framed it thus : If I ever married 
another man, I was poor as a begsar — I was to 
be bereft of Almond Lawns and all income." 

" Brutal !" 

It was a significant proof of what she had told 
him of her past life— of Delevan' s tyranny— of , 
the cruel spirit that was never satisfie'd with tor- 
menting her. But shorn of wealth, she was hb I 
--this peerless love of his heart. And heaven is ' 
heaven, whither we find it in this world or tbe 
next. 

Oh I earnest eyes, and hair of gold, and clinging ! 
arms— how dear they were! Ana Peace—she ' 
trembled and feared in her unusual happiness. 

But as time went by there came serioiia and ! 
troubled thought to Geraint Bevan. He wanted I 
a home for his treasure. He could not deprive 
her of the ease in which she dwelt— tbe beaotv 
which surrounded her. ' |' 

For himself, he had never borrowed trooUc; ; 
sufficient unto itself had been tbe evil or good 
thereof of each past careless day. But for Peace. 
life must be different, and a despondency settled l| 
upon the bright spirit. I 

Oh, that he had been more patient and wise ia 
tbe lost yeoirs ! If he had not given himself so 
utterly to the di version of the passing moment, b« j 
it what it might! But it was too late now for I 
regrets. And the present still was his. Upon his i 
sleepless pillow be racked his brain (as men have 
done before) for the means of wealth. {! 

His art— ah I it should not fail him now, ia tbif 
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tb« supreme moment of hit life ! So pure he felt 
bis loTe, it seemed as if beaven might help him. 

A new power bad grown within him, too. Bat 
what shonld he paint f 

He oame, unaware, upon ''Peace'' one day. 
She looked np— her eyes met his; 

*' Her face 1 I wiU paint her face!*' cHed his 
heart. 

He shut himself up to the work for weeks. 
Well, but the pieture was tbe success of the age ! 
It exists now in a private ooileetion in New York. 
An old connMtBfvr told me the story. And tbe 
piUater founded a family at Almond Lawns, which 
be purchased with tbe price. 



IVina'B Chronicles. 

Jakkt GAKravoo»T and I were schoolmates, 

food friends then, and bound to each other now 
y truer, more endurioff chains than those which 
linked us when we did not know why we toyed 
eaeh other. 

She left school eighteen months before I did. I 
doubt very much wnether ^e baa erer been tbe 
queen of more devoted subjects than when, on 
her last day at sobool, she was our Queen of Hay. 
There were prettier laces among us, but none 
could compete with Janet in that fine tact which 
made her so aceeptable to those of her own age, 
and so looked up to by tbe little bomesiok people 
whom she bad so often comforted. The world 
calls it tact, but it is a better thing than that^-it 
is doing unto another as we would they should do 
unto us, and from day to day, and minute to min- 
ute^ putting oneself into somebody's place. 

Janet hM an abundance of gloasr blaok hair, 
and she knew bow to arrange those shining locks, 
so that they bad an individuality and a style difler- 
ent from toe fashion of tbe day, and yet, no one 
could have wished tbe position of a single hair 
changed. She looked at you out of large hazel 
eyes, sparkling eves, clear, truthful eyes. 

Janet was neither tall nor ahort— a happy me- 
dium, she used to say when she affected a vanity 
which was no part of her nature. Neither photo- 
graph nor mirror could show her tbe ever- varying 
expression of her eyes and mouth, or tbe genertU 
animation of her face, which was her great charm. 

Her home was a quiet family nook, where father 
and mother pursued tbe even tenor of their way, 
undisturbed by outside storms. Janet oame m 
upon their monotonous life like a breath of invig- 
orating air, and the middle-aged eouple wonderra 
that they bad ever been oontetit without her, and 
more than half regretted that so much of her love- 
ly girlhood bad been passed away from them. 

At tbe Uay Day celebration, Henry Le Grain 
saw Janet for tbe first time—saw her, and from 
that day his life had for him, for the first time, a 
promise of enjojrment. Well-bom and wealthy, 
this young man appeared to have much to live 
for; out be was never in robust health, either of 
mind or body. 

Irreproachable as far as worldly observation 
could penetrate, he yet lacked that strict principle 
wbioh insists upon seeing ourselves and our 
actions just as tney are. He did not hesitate to 
deceive his friends as to tbe true state of bis 
health. He visited oonstantly at Mr. and Mrs. 
Gansevoort's, and became a great favorite with 
them. Janet did not dislike hrm, but was rery 
far firom thinking of him as a lover. 

Her father andmother were quite aware of his 
admiration for their daughter, and enc^araged his 
attentions. Was he not wealthy and unexcep- 
tionable f What more could they or he desire? 
What did it matter if he was often moody? Her 
fistber minded not tbe hints, nor even the open 



information which was given him whenever he 
would listen as to the cause of Le Grain's occa- 
sional singulhritv. 

Tbe Summer before Janet left school, she and I 
spent a month at tbe home of a mutual friend, 
whose parents owned a country-seat, some five 
miles from the city. There we met and became 
acquainted with a young Englishman, who bad 
come to this countTT not many months before. 
We were all little girls in bis estimation, and he 
treated us accordingly. We all felt rather pi(jued 
at this, bnt in our secret hearts we thought him a 
very Adonis, and, besides, would willingly have 
trusted him to tbe world's end. Here our pene- 
tration was right, for, though we were wrong in 
thinking him handsome, it was our only way of 
describing that nobleness of soul which shone so 
etrikingly in Howard Aubrey's countenance. He 
was tall and well-formed, and a Hercules in 
strength. He frequently told us amusing and 
marvelous stories, and when we thought he was 
not listening, we told tales on our own account. 

Janet was at first a silent listener, but one day 
she undertook to be our entertainer, and wove a 
wild romance, which was beard with rapt atten- 
tion by one person besides ourselves. Howard 
Aubrey was lying on the grass, within earshot, 
apparently much engrossed with a book. No 
word of her story escaped him. and Janet was 
from that time an interesting stuay to bim. Eight 
years younger than himself she yet taught him, 
unknown to herself, many a lesson in that ** Cha- 
rity that seeketh not her own." 

During the next year she heard of him more 
than once, and several pleasant reminders of his 
remembrance of her found their way to Burr wood. 
Thus it was that when Janet emerged from her 
school-life, she thought of bim as an old friend, 
and he was in ber eyes a link to the school-days, 
which are supposed to be the happiest part of life, 
till we know better. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gansevoort did ^i smile upon 
Mr. Aubrey, and often wished tbaWanet had not 
tbe opportunity to compare bis bright, cheerful 
spirit with Le Grain's often illy-concealed bad 
tamper. She did it ottoner than they imagined. 
Howard Aubrey was poor, with his way in the 
world vet to make, and they considered Janet a 
mere child in experience, not capable of judging 
for herself in so momentous a matter as ber 
settlement in life. 

But was it ber life or theirs which thev were 
bartering away when they agreed to Le Grain's 
proposal and took bis word in assurance that his 
prospects— moral, mental, and physical — were all 
that they could desire ? 

My heart aches even now in remembrance of tbe 
trials which Janet suffered at that time, when, to 
casual observers, she seemed to be leading a life 
full of triumph and happiness. But she made no 
outward reaistance, and sold herself to give her 
parents peaoe and pleasure. It was not ber fault 
that they bad neither, in her marriage. 

My poor friend, can I ever forget tbe look of 
anguiui which came over her face as one day, 
during the preparations for ber hurried wedding, 
I asked if she bad seen Mr. Aubrey, and did be 
know of her approaching marriage. 

" Nina, if you love me, don't speak of it. No, 
he does not know it, and I cannot tell him. He 
will think I have played bim a false part, and have 
seemed to care lor him when 1 was promised to 
another. No matter now," she said, striving to 
speak calmly; "only, Nina, tell bim when von 
see him, as you will the night before my wedding, 
that I am to be married, but that I shall stiH 
remember old friends." 

I did not approve of Janet's course in keeping 
her engagetnent secret, but sbe was so decided in 
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b«r with that it should be so, thst no one oonld 
gainsay her. 

Janet and I delisrhted in the opera. Grisi and 
Mario were just then on their second risit to 
America, drawing admiring audiences. I had a 
kind aunt, who was our chaperon in manj a ga^ 
party. Tbe night before Janet's wedding, '* Pun- 
tani^' was to oe performed, and it was a great 
farorite with us two. My aunt bad invited us 
both to go, and wondered very much when I ar- 
rired alone. She, till then, knew nothing of 
Janet's plans. I had been deputed by Mrs. Ganse- 
▼oort to invite my aunt to the quiet church- 
wedding, which was to take place early the next 
morning. As to tbe other announcement with 
which 1 was charged, I said nothing, but i thought 
of it a great deal, and dreaded it beyond expres- 
sion. 

Janet did not make me her confidant. We 
would have scorned to have discussed together, 
on the eve of her marriage, a secret which must 
be kept from her husband. And, besides, so 
many facts become heart-tearing sorrows when 
framed into words. 

I was much surprised to see Le Grain among 
the listeners to the beautiful strains of Grisi. He 
came and spoke to me, and I thought I saw a 

fleam of tnumph steal over his pale face as he 
owed cordially to Mr. Aubrey, woo entered our 
box as Le Grain was leaving it. I felt, rather 
than saw— so quickly did the impression come 
over me, as Aubrey approached my chair— that a 
shadow was on his hitherto happy face, and that 
his eyes looked stony and wild. 

" Miss Nino," said he, in a hurried whisper, 
'<yott are her friend and mine; tell me, as you 
love truth, is Miss Janet to be married to-mor- 
row ? Some one has told me so ; but I do not 
believe it, for she has never informed me, nor have 
I ever seen anything in Le Grain's actions which 
has shown me that be is her accepted lover." 

I only gay^him her message, but I doubted 
whether he Ard it. My affirmative answer to 
his question liad momentarily crushed out in him 
the power of heeding or hearing any more. 

The cold light of a bright Winter morning 
shone upon us as we listened to tbe words which 
bound Janet to Henry Le Grain till death. And 
I wondered, as all must have wondered who saw 
her rigid face, how any parent could counten- 
ance, or any man accept, such a sacrifice. 

For two years they led a wandering life — in- 
sanity, with its attendant horrors, ever staring 
him m the face, and yet tbe being standing in tbe 
nearest human relation to him Knowing notbinjar 
of tbe growing dread which was always in his 
thougbto. 

His moodiness was ever increasing upon him, 
and Janet had no reason to doubt bis assertion 
that his physician advised for him constant change 
of air and scene, and relaxation from his busi- 
ness. First, Le Grain fancied New Orleans, then 
Minnesota, as a Winter residence, and the place 
of their Summer sojourn was equally uncertain. 
On tbe slightest plea, he would insist upon 
change. Now madly jealous of her, Janet's say- 
ing a pleasant word to any man, voung or old, 
would bring on a frenzy of anger. Buch gusts of 
passion soon became too frequent to cause her 
any surprise. Janet often begged her husband to 
settle down at least a part ofthe year, but all to 
no avait 

Le Grain was sometimes attacked by sudden 
sickness, and during those times his nervous sye- 
tem was so unstrung that Janet must have feared 
for her life. At the beginning of these attacks he 
always managed to have a few moments' private 
conversation with his attending physician, or else 
sUpped into bis hand a scrap ofpiiper, kept always 
in readiness, on which was written : ** This may 



be the beginning of madness : but 6mu'i i 
wife" 

The second anniversary of their i 
near at hand. That Winter they were to i 
Charleston, and they were already ther^. 
Grain seemed feeble, and Janet feared it mii^t be 
consumption that threatened him. She iavrardlj 
wondered how his fretful temper could endofv a 
long illness. 

One day her husband called her to him, and, in 
gentle tones— now, alas! but too rare from him — 
asked if she would not prefer retnmini^ hooM^ 
and, better than that, making her father and mc»- 
tber a visit 1 

Hardly believing her ears, she knew not irbai 
to say, for Le Gram had hitherto kept her avaj 
from her parents, and she had only seen them for 
a day or two sinoe her marriage. But, by tbe 
persistent continuance of his question, she could 
not long doubt that he was in earnest^ and, fritk 
tears of joy, she assented to his proposition. 

Le Grain hurried their departure. In two daja 
they were on their wav to Janet* s old home — a 
journey of six days in ibe leisurely way ii pleased 
him to traveL 

On the seoond from tbe day of starting be was 
taken very ill. In a small and badly k^t hotel 
my friend kept a lonely watch the first night of 
her husband's illness. The next morning, llnd- 
iiijg that resuming tneir journey that day was oat 
or the question, and that Le Grain was no better, 
Janet sent for a physician. 

The same mrsterious scrap of paper found to 
way into the ooctor's band ^ but he, good maa, 
gave no promise, and, considering the words a 
madman's request, determined not to leare the 
sweet young woman, who was snob a devoted 
wife, and to tell her^ if need be, the tme state of 
tbe case. 

Becoming wilder every hour, the doctor re> 
joiced to find that Le Grain's pulse grew weaker, 
for he well knew that, if life were spared, insanity 
would claim him as her own. Two days and two 
nights they watched, and then the soul of Uearf 
Le Grain was released from all earthly sufleHog. 

The doctor told my friend how it must have 
been coming on for many a year. Janef a eyes 
grew dim, and then came back to her scenes 
and words without number, that were incom- 
prehensible to her at tbe time. If she felt bit- 
terly toward the man who had so deceived her, 
none knew it but the One who knows all things. 

There are days in our lives when our happi- 
ness is so complete that it is almost pain to 
live through the hours— pain in the thought 
that such Joy must soon end. Again, there are 
days when we only live for the woric we must do, 
and we hail a multiplicity of employment, hoping 
in that to paas hours without recollection. 

These last were the kind of days Aubrey lived 
from the night on which he heard from me of 
Janef s marriage. For the first fbw months i 
rarely saw him. 1 thought that be avoided me ; 
perhaps be did. One can but rarely bless the 
nand which,^ even in ever so humble a way, is the 
instmment in giring us pain. 

But after a time Isaw him occaaionally, and be 
sometimes casually asked if I ever heard (hnn 
Mrs. Le Grain. 1 always gave him the most 
pleasant news of my friend that I coald. But 
there came a time when I oould no long^ with- 
hold from him the truth. Janet had a jeslons 
husband, and I guessed fh>m what 1 could lecm 
that his jealousy was a monomania, resulting 
from a tendeney to madoess. 

Then tL'« strong man gave way to tears, sod we 
wept togettier. 

** I shall come again in a few davs to bid yon 
good-by," he said, as he left me. *' I have toAby 
received an offer from the firm, in which I am t» 
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M abroad to ManobetUr to ettaJbllth a braiioh of 
8i6 bosioost there. It was not my ioteotioo to 
hare gone borne for aome time, bat I feel aa if I 
could Uo longer endare the pain of beins in the 
aame eonntry with iira. Le Grain, knowing that 
abe ia unhappy and I not able to aid her in any 
way ; ao 1 shall accept the providential ehance 
cf being for aome time on the other aide of the 
water."^ 

Mr. Aubrey had hardly time to bare reached 
Manoheater before we heard of Le Grain'a death. 

A year pawed away. 

Janetfa life was Mlm, peaceful, and secluded. 
8be often apoke of her huaband's aad illneaa— of 
himaeli, ncTer. 

At the end of two years, old lira. Le Qrain, 
with whom Janet had passed half of thi^ period, 
proposed that she shoukl go abroad, accompanied 
by her lather and mother. 

'* 1 shall greatly miss yon, my daughter; but it 
will do you good. You are too much of a reclnae 
for one so young. In other acenea you will be 
able to put by, among your other well-done 
thinga, the remembrance of your married life. 
Go and enjoy the ample means left yon by your 
bueband.'^ 

The old lady knew, aa well as another could 
know, what Janet had endured, and ahe loTed 
4early the fair young lady who bad ao well done 
her duty, and had smoothed away many an hour 
in ber son's life. And the mother atoned for the 
injustice of the son's will toward bis wife, in im- 
mediately inserting a clauae in her own, leaving 
to Janet the full sum of which Le Grain would 
bare deprived ber, in case of ber marrviog again. 
Janet knew nothing of this till aome time alter it 
was done. 

Fully satisfied aa to the right of so using her 
husband's money, Janet waa fuUy prepared to 
enjoy a trip abroad. She earnestly begged my 
parenta to allow me to accompany ber. Tney de- 
murred for aome time, but finally acceded to our 
onited requeat, and in June we aailed, Ifr. and 
lira. GanacTOor^ Janet^ and I. 

Our wishea pointed to Switzerland, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ganaevoort were quite prepared to leare all 
plans to us. All our well hours during the voym 
to Havre were spent in conning maps, guioe- 
books, and route-lists. 

To Switserland we went, and, after much con- 
aultation, decided upon domeaticatiog ourselves 
At Interlacken, and in that quaint^ beautifully 
aituated little town we spent six weeks. 

With Max, the courier, and Annette, Janet's 
maid, we rambled and riewed and wandered day 
«f ter day, tilL after exhausting the nearer beauties, 
we concluded to extend our search for the pictur- 
escrae to Lake Thun. 

While en the lake, our boatman deacribed to us 
many a view Irom the hilU around, aa ks called 
them ^ and his virid pictures induced us to visit a 
point not more than a few miles distant, to which, 
be said, we could walk— riding waa impoasible. 

We sent word to Mr. and Mra. Gansevoort that 
we should be absent another day, and went to bed 
with glowing anticipations of the morrow's pleaa- 
ure. We were op betimea, and ready for a start 
Our way lay alouji; the lake for a distance, and 
then we began to aacend a moderately ateep path. 

After a walk of some duration, we reached a 
lerel spot, about twenty feet square. There we 
. aaw, spread out before us, a Tiew lovely enough 
to bare repaid us for a mueh longer trip ; but it 
was not tbe main point of our expedition. Max 
thought best to go up a little further, to see if the 
path waa in good onier. We were to wait there 
for him. 

Janet, alwaya blithe as a bird, was soon rested, 
«nd, gottinjK up, walked to the other side of the 
plateau. There ahe aaw aome flowers, hitherto 



nnkBOWB to ber, and these flowera grew, •■ it 
seemed to her, but a few steps from tbe spot 
where she stood. 

She would take one step down and gather them. 
One step; but it waa a Ions one, and. as she 
reached out ber hand to pick ttie starry bloasoms, 
her foot slipped, and aown — down she went, 
twenty feet ! 

She called my name loudly as she fell, and 
Annette and I recognised that her call waa a cry 
for help. 

At first we did not know where she waa ; but, 
aa ahe reached for her flowera, she had thrown 
ber glove down, and that attracted mv eye. i 
threw myaelf on tbe bank, and called loudly; 
but, OTon as 1 called, I aaw her clinging to k 
amall tree, tbe roota of which were half banging 
over the precipice, which was a sheer descent of 
I could not tell bow many feet It only aeemed 
to me that Janet was baneing in tbe air, and, oh, 
how could we get ber baca f 

She looked up as I called, and aaid, hoanely, 
but very gently : 

*' Ob, Nina, la there any hope? Can Max reach 
met" 

But Max, where was hef We called him, but 
received no answer. 

I could well see how uncertain waa Janet's 
footing, and that her arma could not long stand 
the strain of holding on to the sapling. I deter- 
mined to do aomethlnff. and, calling to Annette to 
bring our cloaks, I told Janet that we would not 
wait for Max, though I then acaroely knew what 
we women could do. With what hurry may be 
imagined, we tied our cloaks together. This we 
did on toe very edge of the precipice, that we 
miffht encourage Janet vrith an occasional word. 
And, oh, how ferrently we prayed that we might 
be endued with aufficient strenffth to pull her up. 
Aa our work waa nearly don& 1 beara steps ad- 
Tancing down the path, and I looked up with ao 
expreaaion of thankfulness, expecting, of course, 
that it waa Max. 

But it was not he. Who it waa, I imraediatdy 
aaw, recognizing an old friend in the looae hunt- 
inff costume of the advancing figure. 

But thia waa no time for ceremony or welcome. 
I eren forgot my surprise. I only cried : 

"Ob, come and help. Janet la below, in the 
greatest danger." 

No other words were needed. The strong man 
threw himself down on the ground, saw where 
ahe was, and called out cheering words to her. 

She afterward told me that, when she heard 
Howard Aubrey's Toice, being in a aemi-stupor 
(torn exhaustion, she thouffht she must be dead, 
and that this had come to ner as one of the joys 
of tbe after life. 

Max atill had not come. Howard called to Janet 
to know if ahe yet had sufficient strength to attach 
the blanket-abawl round her, the cloaks proring 
by themselTes too short 

** Yes, T will try ; but I can have only one hand 
to spare; for, if I let go with both, I must lose 
mr looting." 

Here was a dilemma. I then proposed that I, 
who, waa the lighteat of the party, shoold be let 
down, and, after tying the abawl round Janet, we 
ooukl be drawn up one after tbe other. 

Mr. Aubrey looked at roe in suprise ; but I was 
in earnest, and ao, I am sure, was Annette, when 
she offered to go in my place. But just as I had 
carried my point, Max made his appearance. He 
bad not been gone long, but bonra seemed to haTc 
paaaed since he left us. 

He waa soon sliding down, the cloaks held 
firmly in Aubrey's banda, Annette and I holding 
on whind with all our little might. Max waa 
very much the lighter of the two, ao that Aubrey 
knew that be could aid a great deal more in 
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Janet's resone from abore, willin^lj at he would 
have fcooe down. 

Max reached Janet without delar, and, nntjing 
the shawl, fastened it seourelr round ber waiat, 
taking her vacated position upon the roota viU he, 
too, coald be drawn up. 

1 waa glad that I could not watch, aa I nerTOoaly 
wanted to, every inch ot Janet's ascent ; but mi 
position was too far from tbe brink to see her till 
she waa within a few feet of the top of the bank. 
We could not speak. We could only voioelessly 
thank Gh>d for her preservation. 

Had Janet been expecting a meeting with 
Aubrey, she would have schooled her voice and 
manner, so that they might tell no talea of tbe joy 
it was to her to see him once more. Aa for bim, 
he knelt near her, and, in broken words^ apoke 
out bis thankfulness at being with her agam. He 
had heard of Le Grain's death, but he knew Janet 
too well to suppose that she would listen for some 
time to another proposal of marriage, and waa 
ignorant of her oeinir abroad. That morning, 
when he so providentially came to her aid, he was 
hurrving down to the lake, in order to be in time 
for the midday conveyance to Interlacken. 

** And if I had not undertaken this waUdng tour, 
what might have been V* said he. 

But kind chance doea not shape our ways. 

No obataole now intervened to their eogajpcement, 
and, as we thought, to their 8peed;r marriage. 
But Janet judged otheririse, and atud decidedly 
that she must wait till an answer to ber announoe- 
ment of her engagement came from old Mra. Le 
Grain* 

Four weeks passed, and then oame a letter from 
the old lady's lawyer, with two indoaores ; one, 
a few lines over heV signatnre, saying that Janet's 
joy waa hers, and the other, a copied danae from 
hor will, leaving Janet an equal sum to that of 
whioh her eon's would deprive her on her second 
marriaffew Tbe lawyer's note told how Mrs. Le 
Grain oad been found, the morning after writing 
these last words of ber life, as if peacefully sleep- 
ing, bat sleeping tbe last sleep. 

Janet grieired sincerelv for ber dear friend, bnt 
consented that we should go quietly to Geneva, 
where, in the Englhtb chapel, Aubrey and herself 
were united — a union of hearty soul, and life. 
Howard'a younger brother and ouraelvea were 
the only witnesses of the ceremony. 

Janet never bad cause to regret that ehe bad 

;one abroad, and so bod again met Howard 

ubrey. 
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Too Well BKatohed ; or, 

The Lost King. 

** Thsbb they go, to usual !" said Mrs. Eding- 
ton, looking from the long parloi^window aoross 
tbe flower-beds of her pretty garden. ** What a 
beautirul couple they are, and the moat perfect 
match I ever saw !" 

Just aa she spoke, a tall, handsome young man, 
of about twenty-seven, in close attendance on a 
young girl, nearly as tall, and quite as handsome, 
emerged from the gate of the opposite house, and 
proceeded slowly down the village street. 

"Of whom are you speaking, mamma t" asked 
Sophia Lane, the joathtul married dancbter of 
the house, who, with her two-months old baby, 
bad lust arrived. 

" Of Miss Fairfax and her lover, Robert Max- 
well," said Mrs. Bdington. 

She waa a sprightly matron of forty-five, who, 
having aueoesafuUv luarried her only child, found 
herself at leisure to auperintend the lovea, flirta- 
tions, and matrimonial doings generally, of the 
village of Deepwood, which she aid indefatigably 
and with xeal. 



"Bobort Maxw«ll{ What! ia ilttl atay, yvosd. 
disUnt fellow cangbt at taat ? 1 used to tbwk ba 
would never fancy anything more eartlilj ih«B 
the moon or the planet Venna. I dare mfnj bia 
inamorata is some goklen-baired fairy, all <iimplea 
and rosea." 

'* Indeed, dear, you are mistaken. She is a tall, 
dark, stately beautv, as like himaelf, for that mat- 
ter, as if she were his sister." 

"And her name y" 

** Virginia Fairfax. She ta a nieoe of Mrs. Baj- 
bum, whose husband bought old Doctor Joha- 
son's praetioe. She baa Men staving tbers tor 
two months, but her home is in Bahknora.** 

Sophia clapped her bands. 

** The very same 1 She waa at sebool witb' aae 
in New York— the prettiest girl there, aod tbe 
cleverest, with a voiea that. Signor Cantatore said. 
if she were poor, would make her fortune. Bnt 
she waa so proud! If ahe were ofiended, abe 
would hardly ever make it up. She woald BOt 
make an apology, and hardly take one." 

" Were yon and ahe good friends ?" 

'*0h, yes; we were good friends, not violently 
intimate; but I shall be glad to meet ber." 

*' Ton will to-morrow, for she is comfog early 
to call. Well, Robert Maxwell has been pajing 
ber devoted attention, and, 1 think, tbey are 
engaged. Aa I aaid before, they are exactly 
matched.'* 

** Thev are too well matched, mother ; and, mark 
me, if they quarrel, it will be serious, for, I know 
neither of them would yield." 

" Then, 1 hope they won't quarrel," aaid Mra. 
Edington. 

The next day Mrs. Raybum and her niece 
stepped across the street to call on the ladiea. 
Sopnta, as she welcomed her old aehoolmate, 
thought what a beautirul woman she had grown, 
and, being an impulsive little soul, hardly re- 
frained from an exclamation to that effect. 

It was not long before the two younger ladiea 
were out amongst tbe flowers. Sophia made them 
an excuse, for she longed to plunge into tbe mo- 
mentous question. 

"I hope you won't think me impertinent, Tir- 
ginia, dear," she said ; " but I saw you comine 
home yesterday vrith Mr. Maxwell, and — won't 
you let me congratulate you ?" 

" Yes," said Virginia ; " we are engaged. I 
do not mind telling you, though I don^ care to 
have it talked about. Don't repeat it, please; so 
many things might happen." 

Scmhia stared. 

** Why, Borely, nothing eoold happen." 

'' Many thinga might, Sophia. I knew a girl 
who left scbooljoat when 1 did, and ahe has been 
engaged three times ! You can't ih\nk how un- 
pleasant it waa for her, she got so talked abont." 

"Then, why did she do it?" aaked ^opbr, in 
amazement. ^ . 

To tbe village^bred maiden, the bappv wife of a 
husband she adored, aach things soonaed strange 
indeed. To her^ betrothal was aa eeriom a« mar- 
riage, and marriage a true sacrament^ bdy aod 
irrevocable. 

**But you love him, surely T" she aaked, at 
length. 

** Oh, yes^ of oonrse I love him." 

Virginia, in the short time she had been out in 
society, had been much i(dmired, and ratiier 
spoilecl. She did not yet know what a treaaare a 
woman poasesaea in the love of a worthy man. 

*• Vou won't be angry, Virginia, dear,'''jpleaded 
Sophy, *Mf I say, Dob' t vex RobeK? We have 
known bim all our Uvea, and he ia ao good and 
noble. Every one esteems him. He has bat oim 
faol^— he is proud." 

Virginia made a little ioftpatient movenieat^ and 
a ring dropped on tha grairel path from her hand. 
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'* There !" ebe thtd, as she stooped to pick it 
ap, *'I shall lose that ring to a certainty some 
day.*' 

** It looks too Talaable to be so loosely worn/* 
said Sophia. 

*♦ Yee; the derioe is pretty,*' replied Virginia, 
carelessly replaclnsit on her finger, and holdinjK 
out her band. ''Robert gare it to me. The 
iniiiol letters of the stonea lorm his name— ruby, 
onyx, beryl, emerald, ruby, topaz. I must have 
it altered to fit me when I go back to town.'* 

After this, Sophia led the way back to the par- 
lor, where the baby had been introduced, and was 
now the centre of attraction. 

Urs. Edington had been fully prepared for in* 
tore^ting disclosures on the part of the doctor's 
wite ; but, to her surprise, that lady declared that 
she knew of no engaseroent. 

^ It is true that Mr. Maxwell is yenr often at 
our house, and that Virginia frequently takes a 
walk with him,** said she: *' but she will not let 
me hint at anything of the kind. 'If we girls 
were to marry every man we take a eoontrj- walk 
witn, there would be hard times for us,* she says; 
but, indeed, I should like it, of all things.** 

Neither was Robert himself more communica- 
tire, though Mrs. Lane, the first time she saw 
him, attacKed him with the little patronizing air 
young matrons are apt to assume toward their 
bachelor friends. He admitted the beauty and 
attraotiTeness of Miss Fairfax^ but would not ac- 
knowledge any deep personal interest in her. 

About a week later, Sophy was playing with 
her baby in her own room, when her mother en- 
tered. 

** The Raybnms are going to have a party,*' 
said she. *' Mrs. Kavbum nas just been here, 
but she could not wait to see you. I hope you 
have something nice to wear. It is to be on 
Thursday, the doy after to-morrow." 

" Ob, yes I I have a lovely bine silk, the latest 
fashion ; but Charlie will be here then,** said the 
young wife, with a bright smile. 

She thought of the delight of once more seeing 
her husband. ^ Dress tind parties bad little attrac- 
tion for her without him. 

Doctor Rajbum's eldest son had been in Euro;)e 
completing his studies, and it was to .relcome his 
arrival that the party had been set on foot. Vir- 
ginia's visit was drawing to a clooe. She only 
waited to see h«r cousin. It had been arranged, 
between her and Robert that he was to follow 
her to Baltimore in a few days, there to ask her 
lather's consent to their marriage. 

** But, in the meantime, dearest," he had urved, 
"will you not let me speak to your under I 
think it is due to him that I do so,' at least before 
you leave." 

**Very well, Robert; but, pray, put it off till 
just belore I go. 1 don't care to* be exhibited to 
the rustics as a tame lioness, with yon for my 
keeper.** 

She laughed, and Robert joined her. The charm 
ot her presence and manner always carried him 
away, but he did not ouite like either the speech 
or the laugh. He felt tnat he had but a light hold 
on her heart. 

The evening came— a lovely one in September. 
Doctor Ray bum's bouse stood well back from the 
street, in rather extensive grounds. The doctor's 
ofiice was on one side of the door, the principal 

Sarlor on the other ; but the back room nad win- 
ows opening on a veranda at the side, and it was 
Bobert^B custom to meet Yirionia there, often un- 
perceived by any on^ when the two would wander 
off together to a secluded part of the shrubbery, 
where the taU evergreens effectually hid them 
from view. 

This evening he went early, hoping for his 
wonted pleasure before the company arrived. It 



was growing dusk without, but the parlors were 
brilliantly lighted, and Vlr^ia was in her usual 
place by one of the open windows. Hb eye took 
m, with rapturous admiration, every line of her 
exquisite face and figure. 

A strange feeling came over him — a sense of 
inscon^ ity in the treasure he owned. 
If Vir^nia should die ! 

But he looked again. The bloom of health was 
on that rounded cheek, its light in that darkly 
flashing eye. 

" Fool that I am," he thought, " to be scared 
by shadows." 

He took a step nearer to the window, thinking 
to break the spell by speaking to her ; but he 
started back, lor a young man, whom he had 
never seen before, was bending over her, and his 
words came low, but fearfully dbtinct. 

"Virginia, darling, it is such happiness to 
meet you I Ton cannot think how I have longed 
for it I" 

Robert would not wait to hear her reply. He 
vas too honorable to listen to conversation not 
intended for his ear. He entered at once, and 
stood before them. But Viiginia received him 
with perfect composure. 

" On, Mr. Maxwell! This is my cousin, Doctor 
George Rayburu. George, Mr. Maxwell. 1 hope 
you will be friends." 

The two young men looked keenly at each 
other, and bowi^. But there was constraint 
somewhere, and it was a relief to all three when 
Doctor George, at a call from his mother, has- 
tened away to receive some of her guests. 

** 1 never saw you in evening-dress before, dar- 
ling,'* said Robert,. when thoy were alone. 
** And do you like ire ?" 
" Like yon? If any one had told me that dress, 
or anything else, could improve you, 1 should not 
have believed it. * 
*• Then, you do think me improved?" 
*' 1 don't know, dearest. In that white, misty- 
looking dress, you look ready to fly away from 
me, or fade off into air." 
She laughed. 

" Come, Robert, you are fanciful. See, I have 
a whole basketful of flowers here, and I want yon 
to choose one for my hair. Are not thdsc roses 
superb? such a deep crimson. And look at this 
scarlet passion-flower." 

*' I don't like those glaring hues," said Robert. 
"This is my choice;*' and betook a pure, deli- 
cate tea-rose Arom the basket, and placed it in her 
rich locks. Then they rose together, and went to 
speak to Sophia Lane and her husband. 

*• We are so glad Mr. Lane arrived in time to 
accompany you," Mrs. Ray bum was saying, and 
the wife's smile and delighted reply seemed to 
impljir that all the zest of the occasion would be 
wanting otherwise. 

Sophia^ in the blue dress, and looking radiant, 
was leaning on her husband's arm. She was a 
diminutive creature, and it would have suited 
her better to take hold of his hand, for he was a 
tall, stout man, witn the type of countenance 
that is usually termed "jolly." 

He was far trora handsome, and not particularly 
wise, but his wife thought him Apollo and Solon 
rolled into one; and though he was already 
middle-aged, she delighted in calling him " Char- 
lie." as if he were a "boy. 

Knowing all the guests of the evening, she 
made a sort of triumphal pro|q'css througn the 
rooms, introducing and exnibiting her Cnarlie, 
who, his round, good-humored lace beaming with 
satisfaction, allowed himself to be led hither and 
thither. 

"Silly little thing:" said the younger ladies. 
" What can she aee m that ^'at old man to make 
such a fuss orerf" 
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dut the older ones liked it. Thej tbouzht such 
r.(rectioD as that might be tmated to staod the test 
of time. 

Robert looked on, and thought it beautiful. He 
wondered if Virginia would look up to him like 
that, after ihey hod been married a 3'ear. A jeor! 
it seemed a long time to anticipate, and they were 
not married yet. 

But he resolved not to wait any longer than was 
absolutely necessary. On the morrow he would 
speak to Jir. Rayburn, and after his consent and 
tuat of Yin^inid's parents had been giren, the 
rest would be easy. 

The evening wore on pleasantly to most present. 
There was dancing, and Virginia was constantly 
engaged. This was Robert's tribulation. He had 
not learned to dance in boyhood, and as he grew 
older be despised it as a pastime unworthy the in- 
tellect of a man ; at best, a waste of time. Doctor 
Qeorge, on the contrary, was a graceful and ac- 
complished dancer. He' led out his cousin repeat- 
edly — Robert, from a corner, beholding them 
with looks that vainly stroTe to appear uncon- 
cerned. 

George Rayburn seemed to haunt Virginia. He 
was a gay, frank, good-humored fellow, blue-eyed, 
brown-haired, fullof lileand glee. To amuse* Mr. 
Maxwell, he produced several volumes of Euro- 
pean views, and spent some time in explaining 
them. 

Robert tried to feel interested, but in vain. He 
had neither eyes nor ears for anythins: but his 
wayward idol, who, on the contrarv, never seemed 
to see him, except when now and then she would 
send him a pleasant smile as she glided off with 
some light-footed partner. 

He wandered about the room, speakinj^ few 
wordflj feeling lonely and miserable. He tned to 
get Virginia to himself for a little, but she only 
said: 

'*I am so sorry you don't dance, Robert; but 
think how peculiar it would look for you and me 
to be seen moping together like a pair of melan- 
choly owls, I'll go in to supper with you if you 



'There! 



will look out for me;" and wHb 
this he was forced to be contcniad. 

I^te in the evening bo foand 
himself in the doctor's room — tbe 
study, OS it was usually called. 
Here stood some tall oleanders in 
tubs, broufcht in from tbe gmrdem 
in anticipation of frosty oigbts. 

Robert passed between tfiem and 
the window, and sat down, moody 
and disconsolate. He looked oot 
into the starlit shrubbery, and 
wished that all this racket were 
over, and he and Virginia onee 
more wandering among those leafy 
shades, happy and united, with no 
Doctor George to come between 
them, with that easy, careleaa, 
carry-all-beforo-me manner of Iusl 

Just then be heard voiees at the 
door, and Doctor Georee led Vir- 
ginia in, and seated her in a cbair. 

"Rest here, darhng," he said. 
" I will fix you up in no time. I 
am as good as a lady'smald." 

** Why, George, yoo most be a 
unirersal genius !" said VirKinla. 

How lorely she looked ! flashed, 
excited, tbe light dancins in her 
eyes, and one long braia of tier 
beautiful hair unbonnd, and float- 
ing far below her iraist. As Doctor 
Gteorge began to twist it 0|>, not 
quite so deftly as a ladT's-maid, 
poor Robert's tea-rose fell out on- 
noticed on the carpet, 
said George, after a minute i ** yoar 



hair is as tidy as ever. "I'took a hairpin frona tbe 
other side. There are lots of them. Now, iet bw 
get you a flower." 

'*0h, I had a flower! I suppose I hare danced 
it out.'^ 

"Yes. Come to the parlor, and I will get yoo 
a beauty." 

He drew her hand within his arm, and they left 
tbe room. Poor Robert, who had been too miser- 
able to more, stepped from bis seat by tbe win- 
dow, picked up tbe forsaken flower, and plaecd it 
in his bosom. 

Mrs. Rayburn hastily entered. 

"Oh, Mr. Robert, will you do me a rreat 
favor r 

" Certainly. Pray command me.** 

" Will you find the doctor, and tell him be is 
urgently wanted at Mr. Watson's? They fear tbe 
babv is dyinar.** 

"Where do you think he isf 

"At one of these three places." 

She sat down, wrote hurriedly on a slip ot 
paper, put it into his hand, and left the room. 

Robert was glad to escape from the bonse, from 
the sound of the dancers' feet, and what be 
thought the soulless, frivolous merriment that was 
going on. 

He found the doctor, and accompanied him to 
Mr. Watson's, where they discovered the little one 
better, and asleep. Doctor Raybnm was able to 
comfort the anxious parents with hopes of amend- 
ment, then, promising an eariy visit next day, be 
took leave. 

Mrs. Rayburn had ideas of her own on the sub- 
ject of party-giving, and her parties, in conse- 
quence, were an invariable cuccess. 

She never invited more guests than her bonse 
would hold, neither would she try the tempers and 
endanger tbe toilets of her lady friends m tbe 
scramble of a stand-up supper. Moreover, she 
did not believe in amateur waiters, and the best 
attendance that could be procured was added on 
such occasions to hor own well-trained family 
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MrrantB. She had seen too many dire mishaps 
at the hands of awkward younji: men, or still more 
awkward •* help/' too many plates of icecream 
deposited on silk dresses to the despair of their 
horror-stricken but heloless wearers, too many 
handsome carpets ruinea beyond repair. 80, all 
were comforubly seated, and oiuibiy waited on, 
and no lamentations followed next morning over 
stained and trodden silks, soiled carpets and bat- 
tered furniture. 

A lonj; row of tables, extending down the centre 
of the dining-room, accommodated the majority 
of the guests, but in the back parlor were placed 
several small round tables, eaco capable of hold- 
iBg half a dozen persons. These Mrs. Raybum 
called her ••Society Islands," and they were 
greatly in request, especially amongst the older 
people, who would get up snug liule parties of 
their own, and be merry after a subdued fashion, 
apart from the more uproarious fun of the large 
table. 

As the doctor and Robert entered the hall, the 
hostess met tbem. 

** I am so glad von are come. Bow is the poor 
little baby r^ ' 

"Better, dear. Will do well. Is supper 
rcadyV* 

** Supper is begun. Daucin^ is hungry work, 
you know, so I thought best not to wait. I have 
put George at the Itead of the long table, and Mr. 
Edington at the loot, but there are places for jou 
and Mr. Maxwell at one of the islands.'* 

'* I hope it is a sandwich island, for I am half 
famished." 

Mrs. Raybum led Robert into the parlor, and 
her husband followed. She did not know that he 
expected to take Virginia to supper, and, in truth, 
she was far from sorr}* to see the good understand- 
ing between her son and his pretty cousin. She 
haa found Virginia a charming companion, and 
she tho*jght how pleasant it would be for her and 
the doctor, who had no daughter of their own, to 
have ttiis favorite niece domiciled with them as the 
wife of their eldest son. Theiefore, she looked 
on well pleased as they went through 
datee alter dance, and finally paired 
ofl together at the supper-table. 

" I thank yon so much," she said 
to Robert, "for the trouble you 
took to find the doctor." Robert, 
of course disclaimed. '* Virginia 
has ffone to supper with George, 
to help him do the honors." 

Robert's countenance fell, and 
his arm trembled under Mrs. Ray- 
bum's hand. Poor feUow ! he had 
been looking forward all the even- 
ing to this hour, and now that it 
had arrived, he found himself de- 
scrtei. 

"My son is a stranger, you 
know, she continued, "and I al- 
ways like to keep myself tree on 
the'se little occasions, so as to havo 
an eye everywhere," said the smil- 
ing hostess. "I have got a sweet 
little island queen for you, however, 
and a ereatpet of my own. Here 
she is !" and she crave him a seat 
next pretty Cecil Graham, the cler- 
gyman's daughter. 
'There were another lady nnd gen- 
tleman at the tabic, and as the doc- 
tor and his wife sat down, the little 
circle was complete. 

Notwithstanaing his general re- 
serve and coldness, and the pride 
that WMS attributed to him, Robert 
waa a great favorite with the ladies 
of Deepwood. What young man 



would not be, with sn independent income, an un- 
blemished character, and the remaikable personal 
attractions that every one acknowledged f 

But to Cecil Graham he was more than an ordi- ' 
nary favorite. Ue was her hero and her dream — a 
dream that she carried hidden in her heart. Her 
soft, sweet eyes now looked op with a timid wel- 
come, and she blessed the happy chanee that had 
brought her such unlooked-ior felicity. To her 
Robert would often unbend as he did to lew ; he was 
too proud to be vain, and he never imagined thin 
young ^rl's preference other than that ot friend- 
ship. BO, as his paradise was for the present 
shut out, ne resolved to forget his misery, and be 
as happy as circumstances would allow. 

" As we are to be islanders, I suppose we are to 
be fed on shellfish," said the doctor, deep in a de- 
licious preparation of oysters. 

"Oh, no! not altog^etherj" replied his wife. 
"We have communication ^ith the mainland, and 
supplies will be forthcoming. James "—address- 
ing a servant — "bring some cofiee, and a pfacher 
or lemonade." 

The man she spoke to at this mcment threw 
wide the door of the dining-room, and diFclosed u 
view of the mainland— the long tabic brilliant with 
lights and flowers, and loaded with every procur- 
able dainty. Bat ala^! for Robert, ^herc at 
the head, close to Doctor George, whose (ace, 
beaming all over, was turned toward her, sat Vfa-- 
ginia, radiant, laughing, crowned with scarlet pas- 
sion-flowers I 

As Robert sazed, the room seemed to swim 
before him. His flower had been despised, for- 
gotten, almost trampled on, and now she was 
wearing the blossoms he had told her he disliked I 

How thankful was Robert when the bustle 0I 
preparation heralded the departure of the guests. 
Vii^inia oame into the hall to see them ofl*. Robert, 
gloomy and silent, stood with his hat in his 
hand, 

" Oh, I/Lt. Maxwell, you must excuse me, but 
I entirely forgot I had to go to supper with 
you." 
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** Ton forgot me, Virginia V* he asked, in a tone 
audible only to ber. 

*' Yes, at the moment/' She spoke with the 
greatest coolness. ** I remembered afterward, 
of oourse ; but 70a were nowhere to be seen ; and, 
then it was your duty to find mt.** 

Robert would not apologize, cor eren explain. 
He was too deeply wounded to offer her bis 
band. He bowed bis farewell, and left the 
bouse. 

A little later, Mrs. Baybam was in the dining* 
room, when i>he telt herself seized round the 
waist, and forcibly conveyed to a sofa in the 
parlor. 

** Come, mother, you have done enough for one 
evening. They cau gather up the legs and wings 
without you. Dearest little mother, your party 
has been a triumph, and you are younger and 
prettier than ever.'* 

'* Just the same foolish old bo^, Georgie." She 

Fut out her hand, and stroked bis cheek. ** But 
don't want you to tell me how young and pretty 
I am— sar, rather, who was the prettiest girl here 
to-night f 

"On, mother! can you ask? But Virginia is 
not pretty, she is glorious!" 

*' Take care, Georgic. I fear some one has been 
before you. bhe and Mr. Maxwell are very inti- 
mate." 

'*^IaxweUI what, that haughty, disagreeable, 
high-tragedy hero, with his air half Hamlet, half 
Othello? Mother, I forbid the bans." 

** Ob, I don't know of any engagement. She 
disclaims it to me ; but there have been evening 
walks, and much attention on his part." 

" Ah '. I thought he looked desperately savage 
when she and I came out from supper together; 
but be shan't have ber. If he does, I shall be 
M.D. in right earnest — the maddest doctor that 
ever took a degree." 

"Well, you had better try your luck. I love 
her dearlv, and should be proud of such a 
daughter.'^ 

In the old house that had received bis parents 
after their marriage, and from which they had 
been carried to their last quiet home, Robert Max- 
well lived alone. His sisters were all married and 
away. 

People often wondered what Robert could do 
with so large a house. lu truth, it was but a 
small part oT it he occupied ; yet now and then, 
at long intervals, one or more of his sisters would 
come, with children and nurses, and the long un- 
used rooms would be opened, and the gnrden> 
walks once more echo to the sound of littlo feet 
and childish voices; then thcv would eo away 
again, and the house be all shut up, suent and 
lonelv as before. 

Robert had grown fond of solitude, as we all do 
when those we love most are dead or scattered. 
People called him cold, and set him down for an 
old bachelor. But of late there had been some- 
thing unwonted stirring the depths of that earnest, 
quiet spirit — something that whispered of a time 
to come, when the ola house should once more 
put on the blight home-look of welcome, when 
one beautiful as his dead mother should take her 
place, and this lonely heart of his be no longer 
shut in with its pent-up power of loving. 

He had pictured to himself a graceful figure 
standing in the wide, old-fasbionea doorwav, and 
a fair face greeting him with smiles and loving 
words, filling up his life with all the sweetness 
thai had so long ago passed out of it that he had 
ceased to regret or think it could ever again 
return. 

And once he hud brought Virginia in, to show 
her bis mother's picture, and as she looked up at 
the soft eyes, they had ' ' " * 

approval on his choice. 



seemed to smile down 



But to-night a drcarv cloud had come 

him and the heaven of' his hope. Why had this 
new-comer stolen away his treasure? Even if it 
were but for a passing hour, could he have meted 
so bv her? And so poor Robert, sad, vrearr, 
comfortless, entered his own door, and aoogfattus 
uneasy pillow. 

Busy amongst his papers next day, about noon, 
Robert chanced to nft .his head, and espied two 
figures on horseback passing down the street. 
He started from his chair, and looked long and 
earnestly. 

He had never heard Virginia say she could ride, 
vet, there she was, and Doctor George beside her. 
t>i8turbed to the verv centre of ois sensitiTS 
nature, he turned to his work again. 

That evening be walked up to the bouM. Mrs. 
Raybum sat by the window, sewing, and ber twe 
boys, of ten and twelve, were busy in a comer 
over some presents George had brought theo. 
That obnoxious individual was nowhere, 

Robert paid the u»ual compliments, hoped Mis. 
Raybum was not fatigued by her exertions, then 
timidly asked if Miss Fairfax were at home. 

*' Oh, yes, she is at home. I fear we are going 
to lose her verv soon, Mr. Maxwell. Mj sister 
has written for her again, and ber visit cannot be 
prolonged beyond a very short time. Arthur, go 
up-stairs, and tell your cousin that Mr. Maxwe& 
is here." 

Virginia came down with her hat on. 

"Will you take the old walk to-night?" said 
Robert. 

" Oh, res. It will be almost the last, for I go 
on Monday." 

Kobert's heart leaped for joy. Now it sboiild 
be all right ogaio. Still, be felt that Virginia had 
ill-treated him, and she should make amends. He 
bad sutlered too much at ber hands to let her pass 
BO easil^r. He was none of your humble, self- 
dcprecaiing lovers, much as be prized her aflee- 
tion. He felt that he bad given as w^ as 
received. 

They passed out of the garden-gate, wralked 
down the street to the first comer, then took the 
quiet by-road leading to the river, A few remarks 
were made on the beauty of the evening, and then 
speech flagged. At last Robert spoke.^ 

" Virginia, it is of no use. I cannot talk abont 
clouds and sunsets. You were cruel to oae last 
night. You used me badly. I didn't deserre it." 

He stopped, his face quivering with emotion. 
Virginia stood still, and looked at him. Thety 
were now on the bridge, beneath which flowed the 
river, deep and rapid. 

"1 used you badly — and bow, pray?" she 
asked, in her loftiest tone. 

"Virginia, you know you slighted rae. Ton 
neglected and avoided me for that Doctor Georffe 
Bavbura." 

Virginia raised ber delicate eyebrows. 

" And may I not speak to my cousin ? Tmlj, 
sir, this is asserting your authority rath^ too 
soon." 

*' Nay, I am asserting no authority. I onlj pat 
it to yourself. Did you treat him or me aa a 
woman ought— the man she has promised ' to 
marry ?" 

She colored. 

*' You are very unreasonable. I treated mf 
cousin no better than he deserves, and you, I am 
sure, no worse." 

"Than / deserve? It may be so; and yet, I 
think that one who gives all, merits somethmg 
better than studied neglect. Could I have aoted 
so to you? I never thought you a coquette 
before, Virginia." 

** And you do now ?" 

•* You force me to it." 

**Very well, sir. 1 onoe heard you saj joa 
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dMflMd a coquette, and ae I bare no fancy for 
being thua despised, I think it is best we sbonld 
part?' 

** Do Tou really mean it, Virjpnia?" 
'* I do. I coufd not be happy with one so Jeal- 
ons and exacting." 

** I do not think I am exacting. Did rou not 
danoe nearly all the evening with Doctor George, 
hardly speaking a word to, or even looking at, 

" Am I to blame because yon do not ehoose to 
do as others do in society V* 

** Did yuu not go with him to stipper, regardless 
of yoor promise to me ? Did tou not lose the 
flower I placed in yonr hair, ancf did not his hand 
sopplant it by those flaunting passion-flowers f" 

Virginia made a little impatient moTement. It 
was habitual with her when any one, as she called 
it, lectured her. Her ungloved hand was resting 
on the rail of the bridge, and as she raised it, her 
ring dropped oft*. There was a momentary glit- 
ter as she looked after it, then it struck the water 
and <lisappeared. 

She started, and gare a little nenrous laugh. 

" There ! 1 have lost the ring you gave me. 1 
knew 1 should, some day ; it was altogether too 
large." 

Kobert tnraed pale. 

*»0h, Virginia! can you part with it and with 
me so lightly?" 

But her pride was up— she answered nothing. 

** Only promise me that you will not go out with 
that man.'' 

** I will go out with whom I please." 

** Then it is, indeed, tinse we parted, obstinate, 
cruel girl !" 

"Thank yon, Mr. Maxwell. Hare you any 
more names to call me V* 

** Oh, Virginia! will you not relent?" 

** Yes, when that ring comes back to my feet, 
and asks me to wear it again, I will relent, and 
be the slave of your unreasonable, tyrannical 
temper!" 

She walked quickly away, ond Robert, gazing 
after her for a moment, turned homeward, with a 
gloomy brow and a troubled spirit. 

Next day Robert Maxwell was not in his wonted 
place at church, and then it was known that he 
nad left Deepwood. 

** Of course you knew," said Mrs. Rayburn, to 
her niece. 

"Oh, no — not I," said Virginia, and Mrs. Ray- 
bum marveled. 

On MondaV. Virginia was off", too, with her 
cousin George for escort. 

" 1 have tne most charming surprise for yon, 
dear," said Mrs. Fairfax, as soon as she had her 
daughter to herself. ** The Laurences are going 
to Kurope, and have asked von to accompany 
them. I was sure you would li*ke it, and so I nave 
said Yes." 

Vii^inia started. 

" Efurope !" said she. 

"Just think of the advantages, dear! Y'oar 
singinz will be so much improved, and your 
French and Italian perfected. They are going to 
Paris and Italy, will "Winter in Roine, and be in 
London for ihe season ; and rou and Julia will 
both be presented at Court. Mrs. Laurence says 
American ^rls are the ro^e in Europe iust now. 
Not one with any pretensions to good looks but 
may be a countess at the least, if she has a 
mind." 

During this speech, Viivinia had time to pon- 
der the matter. It had taken her hy sururise, but 
she welcomed it as a change. 7 

"Thank you, dear mother. I should like it 
more ifyou were going ; but I shall enjoy it, I am 
sure. When do they go ?" 

" This is Monday ; the steamer sails on Satur- 



day; the India, of the Cunard Line. Ton will 
want nothinfr but a traveling-dress, and that I 
have provided. And as to me, 1 will join you, if 
possible, with Ada. in the Spring." 

When Virginia lay down in her own bed thet 
night, she felt how aiflerently this European voy- 
age would have seemed to her two moiitns earlier. 
She wished that she could recall that hour on the 
bridge — take back those unkind, relentless words. 
But pride was uppermost still, and whispered, 
•* Let him seek me^if he wants me;" and if not? 
— why, then, she should cross the sea, and forget 
him. 

When Robert Maxwell left Deepwood, it was in 
the vain eflbrt to escape his own troubled spirit- 
to turn his back on au that could remind oim of 
hu sorrow and humiliation. He bad laid his 
heart at this woman's feet, and, after accepting, 
she had spumed it from her. In the turmoil of 
the great city he would forget her, and be once 
more free and happy. 

Passing along Broadway at its busiest hour, 
with his eyes bent on the ground, he ran full tilt 
against some one. 

" I beg patron," said Robert, without looking 
up. 

"Why, Maxwell, old fellow, is it you? When 
did you come? I am so glad to meet you I" 

It was John West, an eld college Ijriend; and 
almost before he was aware, or had time to es- 
cape, Robert found himself carried otf up-towu, 
domiciled in his house, and the recipieni of the 
most cordial hospitality. 

Mrs. West was delighted to welcome her hus- 
band's friend. She laughingly told him she and 
John had been married nearly three months, and 
the matrimonial tet& aMU was becoming flat. 

" You are doing us a real charity," s£d she. 

" And now we nave got you," put in her hus- 
band, ." we shall not let you go till we hare shown 
you evervthing. And Luov and I will come next 
year, ana you shall do the honors of Deepwood." 

Next day, as they sat at dinner, John West said 
to his wife : 

" I saw my friend. Captain Huntly, of the In- 
dia, to-day, Lucy, and he has invited us all to 
lunch on board to-morrow. You have never seen 
a Cunurder, have you. Maxwells" 

" No. I shall be j;lad of the opportunity. The 
captain, of course, is an Englishman ?" 

"Yes; and the best of good fellows. John 
Bull can be grutf and rampant enough, but these 
qualities don't crop out in my friend, whoi^ a 
jolly Briton of the true-blue order." 

ITiey went accordingly, and were received on 
deck by the captain— a tall, broad-shouldered 
man^ with a bronzed countenance, and the frank, 
hearty manner of a sailor. 

A pleasant hour was passed in viewing the mag- 
nificent ship, and in the discussion of an elegant 
collation, at which several friends of the captain 
were present. 

When they left. Captain Huntly handed Mrs. 
West to the carriage, and, after saying farewell, 
returned to the ship. Robert, peateaby Luqy, 
was thinking how perfectly he looked the monarch 
of that ocean palace, when another carriage drove 
up, and the captain crossed the plank to receive 
its inmates. Robert, still idly gazing, saw a gen- 
tleman alightj then a group of ladies, end heard 
cordial greetings, and an introduction, in which 
his ear caught the name of " Fairfax '' twice re- 
peated, and then they all went on board. First, a 
gentleman and two middle-aged ladies ; next, a 
young one, in a hat, with a profusion of fair ring- 
lets falling behind it ; lastly ^what is it that make^ 
his heart beat wildly, ana his cheek grow pale ? 
There is but one sucn form, but one such step aj 
that, in the world. 

•• Glorious fellow, isn't he? and glorious ship I"* 
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said John, moanting to his seat, aod touchiog the 
faoriM. 

Next moroing, Robert read in the pasaenger- 
list of the India the name of Miaa Fairfax. 

At Rome, br a fortunate chance, the Ameriean 
party met Ladj Sarah Clifford, a not t9Tj disunt 
relanve of Mrs. Laurence, and the wife of a dia- 
tingnisbed mem her of Parliament. Shewasbappj 
to make the aoqnaintance of her American 
cousins, and rather proud of exhibiting them to 
her friends. 

On learning that thejr meant to pass the next 
reason in London, she did not watt to be asked, 
but offered, in the most gracious manner, to pre- 
sent the whole party at Court, on which the sha- 
dow of the gooa Prince Consort's death had not 
then fallen. 

*' Those two girls will marrj brilliantly." said 
Lad J Sarah. ^"They are new, von see, Besides 
being undeniablT charming. Kiss Fairtax is the 
▼ery image of Ladr Edith FiueoTle, who came 
out last .year. Shehad next to nothing, for the 
the eatat'es are frightfully Incumbered ; out she 
married a marquis, with a fabuloua fortune^ and 
yonr daughter is quite as handsome, in a different 
style. Ther set each other off to a marrel, and 
jour taste in dressing them is, 1 must say. per- 
fection. Ton might have been bom a raria- 
ienne.'' 

Mrs. Laurence smiled. The flattery was pleas- 
ing. 

Lady Sarah trareled with the Laurence party, 
and saw them installed in a prettily furnished 
house, near her own residence. 

London was unusually full that Spring, and, 
once introduced by her ladyship, invitations 
flowed in upon her mends, Tnegiru. as she had 
pre^cted, became the bellea of the season. 
WhercTer they mored, murmurs of admiration 
followed them. 

** Have yon seen the loreW Lauren oe f* ** Have 
yon met the superb Fairfax?" were questions 
constantly asked. 

Mrs. Laurence, however, knew what she wac 
about, and she never allowed Julia and Yirginia 
to be seen at more than one party on the same 
evening, no matter what the inducement. This 
served three purposes. It saved the health and 
beanty of her charge ; H made them the more 
sought after ; and it pleased the ehaperonta of less 
attractive metal, who thus fonnd a dear field 
oftener than they expected. 

Their wealth and aristocratic connection, to- 

f ether with their acknowledged culture and ffood- 
reeding, secured the popularity of Mr. ana Mrs. 
Laurence. 

The London world accepted them. 

''Really unexceptionable people, those Lan- 
rencesi Dinners quite faultless, and one seldom 
tastes snch claret I'' 

Thua the gentlemen. 

** What peHect taste Mrs. Laurence has, to be 
sure! and receives admirably! I really never 
expected such good ton in Americans !'' 

Thus the ladies. 

"Good situation^—I believe you. Nothing to 
do, and paid handsome for doing of it. Them 
American gents ti.inks no more of their money 
than nothink. Waits on tbeirsalves a deal, too. 
Hexcellent situation !*' 

Thus John Thomas, a representative man of his 
class. 

As to the rhapsodies of the younger men^ of 
which the two lovely Americans were subject 
matter, I forbear to put them on paper. 

The enthusiasm they excited reached its height 
the day they were presented at the Drawinff-room. 
Both were, attired in white— the richest and softest 
of satin— but Julia's dress was trimmed with 
aluttera of purple and white violets, while Vir- 



ginia's wac adorned with sprays of . 

alternate pink and white, it wonld be hard to 
sav which of the two was the loveliest ; and as to 
self-possesdott, one might have thonght they bad 
been bora and bred in the almoapbere of e 
Virginia, especially, had the air or a youn^ < . 

As she bent over the extended hand of il>e i 
ereign, a glance of admiration, felt raiber tbas 
seeoj passed round the oircle surronodiBs har: 
and it was afterward said that Majesty bemelf had 
remarked on the exceeding loveliness of the yomif 
ladv with dark hair and bawthora-blossoma. 

Yet, even in that hour of oonscioos triaaapb, 
memory wandered back to Deepwood; to the 
bright September evening ; to the oridge otct th* 
river; to the loat ring; and, ah! the loci lorau 
Was there anything in all this to oompenaato for 
it f and a secret voice whispered— No ! 

Before the season drew to a dose, Jnliabroufdbt 
down her bird. She was engaged to Lord St. 
Ives— voung, rich, handaome ; dl that coald be 
desired as a man and a husband. 

Her parenta were delighted, and Tir]ginia 
heartily rejoiced in her friend's happineaa. 

'* Our girl ha^ been verv fortunate," aaid Mr. 
Laurence to his wife. " Si Ives is a tboroagUy 
fine fellow, and I have p^fect confidence Sd jpv. 
ing her to him. But what is Miss Faiifiax alnraif 



Haa she said anything to you V* 

**No; why do you ask r' 

*' Because, only yesterday, the Marqnia of 
Hampahire aaked my permission to addreao hor." 



"Indeed! Ah, that accounts! He called 
day, and was admitted ; but aa Julia aad I wcf» 
both enffaged with the dressmaker, VlrgiBla re- 
ceived him alone. When I came down-ataira, I 
thought she looked very pale, aad piat Lord 
Hampshire's manner was remarkably harried aad 
confused. He left almost immediately, and de- 
clined my invitation to dinner." 

*< Strange !" said Mr. Laurence. '< It wo«M bo 
a splendid position for her, and she would fill it 
well. But it is not your fault, dear." Aad tto 
subject dropped. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax and their younaer daw^ 
ter Ada came over in time for the wedding. Aller 
that the rest of the party iurned their faoea Norik* 
ward. 

First the lovely English lakes, and tbea the 
grander onea of Scotland, the Northern capital, 
with ita historic and romantic interest, aod the 
lands of Burns and of Scott, were snooeaolvaly 
visited and enjoyed with the seat and appr ec ia ti oa 
Always met with in cultured Amencaaa, aad 
which the Scotch are ever so ready to acknow- 
ledge and admire. 

September is, in Scotland, one of the fiaeat 
months in the year, with a clearness of atmoopbera 
all the more enjoyable because so rare ; bat Oc- 
tober is drear and gloomy beyond expresaioB, 
and our travelera fl«*d from it to the sunny Sooth. 

Rome was again their destination. 

Virginia felt happier this Winter than the last 
She was deeply attached to her parents, and ea- 
joyed the fresh delight of her young sister in all 
sh'e saw. She withdrew from a great deal of goo- 
eral society to keep Ada company. 

In fact, Yirginia did not contemjilate the pros- 
pect of anoUier seaaon vrith particular satfafa o- 
tion. She felt as if she had bad enough of the 
whirl of fashionable life ; and she had aa inatlne- 
tive idea that she was expected to do credit to her 
opportunities by making a brilliant marriage. 
She somehow aivined that her refusal of Lord 
Hampshire was known to her mother, and, of 
coarse, disapproved ; though as yet ahe had not 
spoken on the subject. 

There were many Americans in Rome ; wmmm 
sojourning there lor pleasure, some for health. 
Amongst the latter were a mothar aad daagfator 
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of the naoit of ColTiUe. who bad bteo introdnoed 
hj her ph/tioian to Mn. Fairfax. Tha motber 
waa djiog of a slow deoliDO, the fragile daughter 
worn out with walcbiog aodf aoxietT. 

** Thej are perfeot gentlewomen/' said the good 
dootor ; ''bat thej are timid and retiring, and, I 
fear, in iqtj reduced cireomatanoea." 

This was enough for Mrs. Fairfax. To be sick 
and a stranger, waa to enlist her kindliest sympa- 
thies. The poor American ladiea were yusited, 
and her delicate tact soon disooTered manj ways 
of inoreaaing their comforts without giTing them 
offense. 

Tirginia took them under her especial care. 
Eyerj dar, for two or three hours, she took Mary's 
place br lier mother's couch, while the noor girl 
enjojed the fresh air she so much needed in a drive 
with Mrs. Fairfax or Ada, and then rested, listen- 
ing to her new friend as she read aloud. 

Mrs. ColTUIe became very fond of her. 

«Tou come into mr room like a raj of home 
sunshine, mj dear," ahe would say. 

'*l cannot tell. Hiss Fairfax,'' ahe said another 
time, '* of whom tou remiod me. It must be of 
some one I knew in my vouth. I hare been puz- 
sling all night about it.'^ 

Virginia was standing at the table, arranging 
some flowers she had brought—fragrant Jonquils. 
roses, and delicious Boman noleta. She tumea 
toward Mrs. CoWille. 

"Ah!" continued the sick lady. ** I know now. 
Ton are the image of my dear friend Emily 
Harrey. Not when yon laush, but wben tou look 
at me with that pensive air, you hare oer very 
expression." 

''Was she married?*' asked Virginia, not really 
feeling any curiosity, but to seem interested in 
what pleased the invalid. 

*<0h, yea! She married Bobert Maxwell— the 
handsomest man I ever saw." 

Virginia's face flusbed with a sudden emotion. 

*' I was bridesmaid at her wedding," continued 
Mrs. Colville, ** more than thirty years ago. Then 
she went to a distant part of the countrv— Deep- 
wood the place was called— and 1 orossea the sea, 
and we lost sight of each other. **I don't know 
if she be living or dead. I only know I never saw 
sQoh a likeness as you bear to her." 

*<Ah! Mra. Colville, she has been dead many 
years." 

Virginia had not meant to say this. It came 
out before she was aware ; but the invalid took no 
notice. "Dear Emily!" was all she Mdd; but 
often a^er that, she would say to Virginia, as she 
sat by her, " Vou look like Emily to^y.'^ 

She never asked bow her young friend bad 
known of Emily's death, and Virginia was glad 
of it. She could not have borne to spealc of 
Robert— Robert whom she had rejected. Ill-used, 
forgotten. Ab, no ! not forgotten. She knew now 
i what a treasure she had thrown away. 

The London season opened briUiantlv. Ada 

was much admired. Less beautiful tnan her 

sister, she was livelier, and not so retiring, and 

many who had been repelled by the hauteur of 

the maffuiflcent Virginia found consolation in the 

more lioeral smiles of the voonger Miss Fairfax. 

^ But Virginia was as much followed aa ever. More 

'eligibles were at her feet than she could count on 

i her ten white fingers. 

The Marquis of Hampshire haunted Mrs. Fair- 

fax's drawing-room. His horses and groom 

I formed an equestrian group daily in front of her 

{ house. He was constantly in her box at the opera. 

And Mrs. Fairfax was satisfied. She had no hope 

' that her eldest daughter would change her mind, 

and what a match the marquis woum be lor Adal 

for Ada was certainly the attraction now. And if 

ahe married a marquis, why should not Virginia 

have a duke ? Thus she built her Spanish castle. 



Half of it waa destined to come down with a mo ; 
the other half grew up, and stood a atately struc- 
ture. 

Lord Hampshire did not go to the elders this time. 
He proposed to Ada in toe conservatory, on the 
evening of one of Lady St Ives's receptions. 
Ada, blushing and delighted, referred him to her 
father, and before she went to bed that night she 
was a marchioness-elect ; and Virginia^ who really 
liked him for his many- noble qualities, felt re- 
joiced that Lord Hampsnire waa to be her brother- 
in-law. 

Mr. Fairfax, however, would not consent that 
the wedding should take place in London. It 
should be celebrated, he said, amidst hia own 
friends, and at hia own house. 

Lord Hampahire waa too muoh in love to dis- 

Sute the matter. He was ready to follow Ada to 
.ustrolia or Japan, if only she would not make 
him wait too loag. So, it was settled that he 
should join them in America early in Auguat, and 
be made happy as soon thereafter aa eircumstanoes 
would allow. 

Virginia was glad to go home. She bad enjoyed 
her travels, but her heart was over the sea. As 
to Mrs. Fairfax, she was too full of exultation on 
Ada's account to feel muoh disappointment on 
the subject of her eldest daughter. She said to 
heraelf that Vifginia waa handsomer than Ada, 
and as she would, of eoarse, be much with her 
sister, what might not the future seasons have in 
store? So she sai on the deck wrapped in velvet 
and sealskin and pleasant meditations, and the 
good ahip India flew westward over the Summer 
waves. 

And what of Robert Maxwell all this time? 
Home was not home to him any longer. He had* 
left it, and eatablished himself in New York. 
Thus it came tbatw strolling down Broadway ona 
hot Summer evening, he stepped into a restaurant 
to refresh himself with an lee. He waa sitting 
apart, wben hia ear was suddenly caught by the 
conversation of two gentlemen at another table. 
The words that pierced him like a dagger's point 
were these, «* Fairfax," «<Baltimor^ '^magnifi- 
cent marriage." 

** I dare say the old folka are mightily pleased," 
said the other geotieman. 

'* I believe you," was the reply. ** A mar^via. 
and OS rich as a crocus, as Mrs. Partington would 
say." 

They moved awav, but Robert had heard 
enough. And yet, what waa this news to him? 
Had not ''lost" been written on bis heart years 
ago? and oould there ever be for him snoh a word 
as found f 

The wedding over, the bride and bridegroom off 
on their honeymoon trip, the Fairfax manaion 
gradually sobfflded into comparatiye quiet 

" You look pale and fagged, Virginia," said Mrs. 
Ramsay, her mother's eldest sister, one day, after 
the other guests had all dispersed. '* I am going 
down to Kooky Beach to-morrow, and shall carry 
you oft" with me." 

Virginia aasented. She was at home where she 
longed to be ; but she felt resdess still, and she 
felt ashamed of herself for b^g glad to be off 
again. Yet it was still her own, her native land, 
and she loved the sea. 

On a bright September evening she was walking 
on the shore with her aunt The latter feeling 
tired, sat down, and Virginia walked on alone. 
Her mind wandered, aa it often did, to far-ofl daya 
at Deepwood, and to Robert Maxwell. Two years 
since she parted from him in anger. Inhere waa 
he now ? bad he forgotten ber, and married some 
one worthier of hia love ? 

Just then a wave larger than its fellows came 
leaping to her feet Virginia stepped back. It 
kissed the shining saad, and then retreated, lear- 
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ing behind it a taft of seaweed. Somcthinj; glist- 
cned in the tangles of the weed. Virginia started, 
looked, stooped to exaoine it. It was her long- 
lost ring! 

The company at Rocky IJench was select and 
refined rather tnan fashionable. Amongst it, with 
an excited flash on her cheek, a brilliant light in 
her dark eye, moved Virginia, observed and ad- 
mired of all. 

They asked her to sing, and she complied at 
once. 

*• It was not worth refusing," she said. 

She forgot her audience, and poured her whole 
soul into the beautiful old song— 

«* Would you come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old semblanoe that I knew, 
I would be so faittaftO, so loring, Douglas, 
Ponglas, Douglas, teudar and true! 

<* Never a Bcomfol word dionld grieve you, 
Fd smile sweet as the angels do, 
Sweet as your smfle on me shone eveac, 
Dougbus, Douglas, tender and true 1 

*< I was not worthv of you, Douglas, 
Not half worlhy of such as you. 
Now all men besides are to me but shadows, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ! 

As the strain proceeded, passioiiate, remorseful, 
imploring, all held their breath, and thought they 
had never beard such singing. 

** I did not like it," said an old lady afterward. 
" It sounds too real," 

Just as the song closed with its last beseeohinff 
wail of ** Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!*' 
VirKfnia lookea up. And suw reflected in a mirror 
on the opposite wall the dark eyes fixed reproaoh- 
fullv on her —the lace of Robert Maxwell! 

she started, half rose, and then there was a loud 
crash of the piano- keys. She had Iftllen forward, 
with her face resting on her arms. 

There was the usual commotion, but a fatherly 
old gentleman came forward, lifted her up, and 
placed her on a sofa* She soon revived, and went 
up-staits with her aunt. 

"Who is that lady?" asked one g<»ntleman of 
another, ont on the ^axm. 

** Miss Fairfax, of Baltimore. Beautirut crea- 
ture, is she hot? Her sister is the Marchioness 
of Hanptbir^" 

"Her sister?" Robertas heart leaped into the 
seventh heaven. Coold it be possible that he was 
the Douglas of that tender, impassiofled strain ? 

Late in the afternoon of the next day. Virginia 
came down stairs. To her great relief, the parlors 
were empty, and she sat down by a window to 
read. But the book fell on her knee, and her eyes 
looked dreamily out on the ocean, while her voice 
unconsciously murmured the words of her eong, 
"Would you come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas." 

There was a rapid step, and Robert Maxwell 
was at her side. 

"Virginia, I hare come back. Will you for- 
give me, (or the sake of all I have suffered since 
we parted?" 

Sue held out her hands — his arms were round 
her in a moment—a passionate embrace reunited 
them. 

. "Ah, Robert, I too have suflfered! Look at 
this," and she showed her ring. " It came back 
to me yesterday, and I felt sure you would come 
next."' And tten she told how she had found it. 

" Your hand is as slender as ever, darting," snid 
Robert. "This ring must be mv care for the 
present." He took out his pocketSook, and from 
its depths produced a pale, faded rose. " Do you 
remember this?*' 

" Oh, Robert, fo reive me ! I hare hated passion- 
flowera ever since Uiat evening." 



Two months later, Robert placed u circle* •! 
plain gold on Virginia's finger. And beneath iL 
carefully fitted, was the lost ring, to be its faithful 
guardian for evermore. 

♦-<« 

A flin^nlar Presentiment- 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Ncw York jouroal, wbe 
WAS on board the steamer Oceanus when she ex- 
ploded, on the Mississippi, and was hinaself much 
scaldea and burnt, and was finally rescued in an 
insensible condition, after floating, with a piece 
of plank clasped in his arms, a distance of three 
miles, thinks that not only Le and some of the 
other nassengers had a foresbadowin|r apprehen- 
sion or thia calamity, but that a simuar nervoss 
teeling was experienced by a cage of lions oa 
board. He says : 

" At about eleven o'clock most of the pasgengert 
had gone to bed or were in the cabin, atad trat 
three or four persons, including myself, remaijied 
on deck. I aon't know how it was, but before 
lonz we were all sitting together, and onr con^et- 
Ration drifted toward explosions and disasters of 
the sort which had taken place within the last few 

J rears on the Mississippi: and before long I, at 
east, had become soniewnat nervous. At about 
half-past twelve I went to my room, undressed, 
and tried to get asleep; but I merely lay there 
and tossed, and though I had traveled over tbb 
route many and many a time, bad never felt so 
before. I could not rest, and after tombting and 
kicking about till about two o'clock, I got np, 
dressed mjself, and went out on the deck again. 
Then I went down to see the lions asleep in their 
cage, which was in a wagon on the forecastle 
deck. There were seven of them, two, as I re- 
member, being full-grown, and five cobs, which 
were a part of Robinson's circus. The cubs were 
all curled up in a comer fast asleep: but the old 
ones were walking restlessly up ana down in their 
cage, and occasionally giving vent to that horrible 
roar, that snarling growl and cry, which is enoo^ 
to strike terror w) the soul of even man. Tbeir 
eyes gleamed through the half-darkness ; and now 
that I think of it, tne lions seemed to have the 
same presentiment of coming evil with wrhlch I 
was impressed. Any man who has had anything 
to do with menagcnes will say that lions are ah 
ways ready to eat, no matter when or hotr fully 
they may have been fed • and yet, when 1 threw 
into the cage some beet, not one of the beasts 
touched it, although they had not recently tasted 
food. They came up to it In their restless walk, 
sniffed at it, and then turned away to resume thrir 
uneasy march. Finally, at about a quarter past 
four o'* clock, I returned to my berth, detemuned 
to sleep, if possibly I could. The next thing I 
knew wa^ a horrible and deafening noise. I wA 
to myself, ' The time has come.' The whole pass- 
age throuffh the state-rooms was filled with boiling 
steam ana flying wood, and in the insanity of the 
moment I rushed at the other doors near me and 
tried to wrench ihem open, yelling like a madmao, 
and crying, 'Get up ! Awake I The boiler has 
burst!'" 

He gives the following vivid picture of these 
terrified wild beasts, as he last saw them : 

"In running wildly about the boat, I found 
myself brousbt suddenly up by the caged lions, 
toward which the fire — for the boat hf^ already 
begun to bum— was creeping on steadily and 
surely. The lions howled and shrieked with terw 
mr; 'they tore at the bars of their cage^ land- 
ing on tneir hind legs and taking the wires be- 
tween their teeth, munching and cUwing them in 
the intensity of their brute fear and horror. The 
cubs whined and screamed, running about their 
cage with the most distretssed cries, and creeping 
i up to the old ones, who would oecasionallj loin 
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ronod to bite or to lick them. I stopped bj them 
ft minute, and tried to find some way of opening 
their cage; and they ceased their yells tor the 
moment, aa thongh tbej thought that I waa to 
free them, and thej would wait. I tagged at the 
bars, bat it was of no use. I beard somebody 
calling, ' Williams, Williams, give me the keys ; 
don't let the beasts be roasted to death!" but 'the 
fire came on hotter and hotter, and I ran to a 
I^aoe where some temporary safety seemed to be 
offered. The whole cage of hons yelled and roared 
as I ran awar, as if they knew 1 was leaving them 
to the most horrible of dealhs." 



Slartli aa a Disinfectant. — The valne of 
earth as a disinfectant and deodorizer is well 
known ; and the treatment of ulcerated sores and 
gangrenous wounds with it is becoming very 

E^neral. A new application of this system has 
tely been describea, namely, the use of clay as 
a dressing for the face in two cases of confluent 
smallpox— dusting it, in fine potrder, over the 
faces of the patients as the pustules become fairly 
developed. This, it is stated, formed a clean, dry, 
wholesome scalp, absorbing the infectious ma- 
terial, scaling otf during convalescence, and leav- 
ing the nndenying skin in ita natural and normal 
state. The painful and persistent itching which 
is well known as one of toe worst characteristics 
of the disease waa by this simple means entirely 
abated. The earth used was fine pipe-clay. 

Cnrlon* TelegrapWc Facts. — In the work- 
ing of the telegraph, some curious facts have been 
observed. A message sent through land lines and 
an undersea cable travels quicker to the place 
which has the long land line than to the shorter. 
From Amsterdam to London, a signal is trans- 
mitted at greater s^eed than in the reverse direc- 
tion : the reason bemg, that on the English side is 
a wire of one hundred and thirty miles, then a 
cable of one hundred and twenlv, and on the 
Dutch side a wire of twenty miles. This dif- 
ference, however, can be rectified by a scientific 
contrivance. Another fact arrived at bv observa- 
tion is, that on wires stretched east and west, the 
speed is decreased every day about noon. The 
cause, we are informed, is not clear; but it is sup- 
posed to be due to the diurnal variation in earth- 
currents. It is a fact worth knowing that gutta 
percha decays rapidly, and becomes brittle and 
poms when' dry and exposed to the light, but 
under water appears to undergo no change what- 
ever. * Gutta percha sunk in the sea for twenty 
yean shows no sisp of decaVp which must be re- 
garded as a conoition in which nature comes to 
the aid of mechanical and electrical science. 
Many attempts have been made to devise a tell- 
tale to show whether a watcher has gone his 
rounds faithfully during the night; but not many 
have succeeded. Among the latest and best is the 
one now in use at the penitentiary, Lausanne, in- 
vented by M. Gauderoy, which efiects its object 
by electricity. A disk of paper, divided into 
twelve hours, is set in movement by clock-work. 
A number of electric magnets are nxed in front 
of the disk, and these are connected in the usual 
way with buttons or keys placed in ditTerent parts 
of the building. These buttons indicate stations 
on the watchman's round, and he is expected to 
push each one as he passes it. The pusn excites 
the electro-magnet, and release^ a pncker, which 
starts forward, and makes a hole in the paper disk. 
This disk may be placed in any part of^ the build- 
ing — in the inspector's office or governor's 
room; consequently, any neg^lect or evasion on 
the part of the watchman is immediately de- 
tected. 



On tb0 Vraek. 

Ik the long white nights of Winter, 

In my dreams, it scares my soul ^ 
My shut eyes sea the snow-white pines. 

And I hear the wolves' keen howl; 
And never, asleep or wuking. 

Seem I to be free aright 
From the famished gleam of those eyeballs 

That I saw in that far-ofi' night 

The snow, through the day, bad fallen. 

And had frozen where it fell; 
'Twas biting cold that Winter, 

That all remember well ; 
But my sleigh and horse were stabled, 

And I in the inn sat warm, 
Biding my time to journey on 
' At tnff ceasing of the storm. 

It ceased as came the evening; 

As I looked across the snow, 
I shivered to think of the keen miles 

Mv horse and 1 must go — 
That my horse and I must travel 

Fast through the waning light, 
Of the forest ways I must traverse 

On through the darksome night. 

We were off; fhrongh the cold white stillnesa 

Rang the bells of my speeding sleigh; 
'Twas the only sound, I mind well, 

That cheered the silent day; 
And the glooming wav was lonely, 

White snow and thick gray sky, 
Till at last through the lone pine-forest 

Speeded my steed and I. 

The boughs creaked with their snow-weight. 

As we sped on and on ; 
Speed on! dear home we're nearing! 

Our journey soon is done : 
But bork I through the bells keen jangle. 

What is that sound of fear? 
That distant sound that, freezing 

My heart, I seem to hear. 

Well might my scared horse shiver! 

How he shuddered! I mind it well; 
God have mercy on horse and driver 

That speed from that nearing yell! 
How 1 groaned to God for succor. 

As, near and more near, behind 
Down my track it swept! Oh, shelter 

From those following fiends to find! 

On. on! there smokes our chimney! 

Oh, such a death to die, 
With those fire-lit. dear home-window!<. 

With that dear home-door so nigh ! 
Thev hear my shrieks! Oh, wretches, 

Almost I feel your breath! 
Oh. brothers, brothers, save me! 

Ob, snatch me from this death! 

But moments—moments but to gain 

My pistols — it must die! 
My horse, my horse must stay the pack 

\Vliile those few yards I fly; 
Five yards, but five of frozen snow— 

A bound — ^my danger ends ; 
Wide flies the 'door; blest God, I know 

I'm safe! Oh, brothers! friends! 

Fire— fire, boys! ah, that's music! 

Roll over every one! 
Curl— Cospar, Franz— you Friedrich, 

Fire— fire! well done— well done! 
And am I saved t Oh, wretches! 

Oh, eves filled with fierce light! 
When shall I cease to see ana hear 

The fiends I 'scaped to-night? 
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About a mile southeast of Bnodon, Vermont, 
tbere is situated a well forty-one feet deep, the 
water of which has the jpeouliaritj of remaining 
frozen all the vear round. In 1869 the owner of 
the property Began the usual ezcayations for 
water. After passing through four feet of cUy 
and ten feet or soil, a bed of frozen gravel, six- 
teen feet in thickness, was encountered: then 
another bed of claj, and finally, a larer oi clean 
gravel, in which water was found. As the Win- 
ter months approached, ice began to form in the 
well at the rate of Arom two to four inches over 



night, while during the succeeding Sumni^K, 
though the well remained open, an occasioiMl 
skim of ice would appear on the surface. If the 
Winter ice is not removed when the weather is 
Quito warm, the water remains frozen through 
the hottest months. 

A House without pictures is like a stem shora 
of its fair flowers. If you would make a room 
look neat, cheerful, ond bomehke, first, and above 
all else, rob it of its staring, naked walla, bj cor- 
ering them up with modest and refined picturesL 
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AmtraUaii Sea Bean. 

Tin group of Australian sea-bears is taken from 
the " Zooloffj of the Voraffe of H.M.8. Erebus 
nnd Terror.*' This animal, Arotoc$phahit lobatu: 
is among the largest of the seal familj. U ii 



oooasionallj found congregating in rast nnmbera 
upon Tarious portions of the coast of Australin. 
It is the most important and valuable of all the 
seal tribe. 

The fine-haired, black, ourly skin of the younger 
animals of the Arctocephahf ^unitvuB^ of from 
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esteemed, so as to be classed amonz the finer furs 
which find a ready sale in the Chioese market. 
The Russian American Fur Company became more 
chary of the lives of the sea-bears, from whom it 
derived the best part of its revenue, and allowed 
only a limited number to be killed every year on 
the Island of St. Paul, one of the Pribilow group, 
their favorite Summer haunt. The chase was pur- 
sued by a certain number of Aleuts, located there 
under Kussian superintendence. It began In the 
latter part of September, on a cold, foggy day, 
when the wind blows from the siae where the 
animals are assembled on the rocky shore. The 
boldest huntsmen, accustomed to clamber over 
stones and clitls, open the way ; then follow the 
older people and the children, and the chief per- 
sonage or the band comes last, to be the better 
able to direct and survey the morements of his 
men, who are all armed with clubs. The main 
object is to cut off the herd as quickly as possible 
from the sea. All the grown-up males and females 
are spared and allowed to escape, but the younger 
animals are all driven landward, sometimes to the 
distance of a couple of miles, and then clubbed 
to death. Those which are only four months old 
are doomed without exception; while of the 
others, only the males are kuied, and the females 
are politelv led buck again to the coast, when 
they soon betake themselves to the water. For 
several days after the massacre, the bereaved 
mothers swim about the island, seeking and loudly 
wailing for their young. 



The Bonse in Oem Orescent. 

A ROMANCE OP THE BURNT DISTRICT, i 

Tbussdat, the 16th day of March, 1844, was a 
wild and stormy day, ushiui^d in with one of those 
furious east winds which, upon our Atlantic coast, 
herald a fearful list of manoe disasters, involving 
not only loss of valuable property, but some other 
less merchantable articles, such' as human Uvea, 
widows' hearts, orphans' hopes, and the like. 

This especial east wind was so powerful and so 
penetrating, that, not satisfied with ravaging the 
coast, tearing away beaches, and hurling torrents 
of turf and spray over the quays and wharves, it 
tore through the city streets, whistled down the 
blind alleys, swept wildly across the open spaces, 
and even made eddies and whirlpools in such 
sheltered nooks as Gem Crescent — the verv most 
protected, shut - in, buried • alive collectlou of 
nouses in the whole city. 

'*Hang the wind!" remarked the first of the 
Gem Crescenters who put his nose into the open 
air, in the bleak ^ray or that March morning, and 
then, as people will,* he put his head on one side, 
near! V shut the lower eye. and with the upper one 
scrutinized the strip of cloudy sky left visible be- 
tween the lines of tottering roofs, as if, by actu- 
ally seeing the wind, to better judge of its force. 
But. surely, never wind, sky, clouds, or roof-line, 
ccpd have affected observer as did this weather- 
wise squint aflfect Jehu Holcom, the observer in 
question. 

And here it may be as well to introduce our 
friend a little more formally, he being not only 
the oldest, but the soundest and most respectable, 
inhabitant of Gem Crescent. 

Jehu kept a corner ^cery, but he did not vend 
liquor therein, excepting always certain harmless 
eompounds of roots, herbs, molasses and water. 
Jehu was old, but not broken either in body or 
mind ; he was passing rich for his neighborhood, 
bnt not^ after all, so very uncharitable or tyran- 
mical, although the miserable tenants, who liired, 
in flats or detached rooms, the three houses in 



four months to one year old, are particularly the Crescent belonging to him. sometimM U^ 

^.*^^^^A 4„ K.-i»-»..j *u^ u — /...- naented loudly over certain methods adopted by 

their landlord for obtaining bis rent. To eod »^ 
Jehu was acquainted with as much of the private 
afl*airs and characters of not only his tenant^ but 
of every one e!se in the court, as they knew Uftem- 
selves ; and, except for the end house, might bare. 
at his pletisure, revealed the most cherUbM 
secrets of every dwelling there. 

But the end house I 

Ah, there was a mystery for even Jebu Hol- 
com I and, probably, on account of this mjsterT. 
both he and every one else in the place aniied ui 
calling it the Haunted House, and in gazinz with 
mingled dislike and terror upon ita boarded-op 
door and windows, its blank, dark-red waUa. aad 
smokeless chimneys. 

Standing as it did directly across the end of 
the court it really seemed, as Jehu himself le- 
marked. ^*to take a pleasure in aggraratinff of 
folks ** bj constantly stimulating a cnriositr and 
interest impossible to satisfy, and. Sphinx-like, 
to sit in all men's path propounding riddlea im- 
possible to guess. 

Once Jehu, borne on not only by his own de- 
sires, but by the taunting suggestions of certain 
rebellious Crescenters, that, *^arter alL there was 
some things that even Holcom couldn^t tackle," 
made a voyage of discovery, first to the tax-jr^. 

'* throogli 

, ^^ ^ - . Bar, but 

whether such solicitor acted as agent or principal, 
and, if agent, whether for one man or a bodj of 
men, or for one or a body of ghostSi or for nei- 
ther, or for anybody, or anything, he, the tax- 
gatherer, was unable to determine, and, in fact. feJt 
no curiosity. 

" As well be bung for a sheep's a lamb," mot. 
tered Jehu, as he came out ot the tax-gatherer^i 
ofiSce, and so wended his way to the sUtely offices 
of the solicitor, who happened to be disengaged, 
and granted a five-minutes' interview *S> hi 
visitor. 

In a trembling and somewhat hang-dof^ stvie, 
Jehu began upon his errand, and was mtermpted 
at the first period. 

The house at the end of Gem Crescent? Tea. 
Mr. Greenha«[ue was the person with whom to 

speak in relation to that house. What had Mr. 

a— a— Holcom to say in relation to it ? 

"You are the owner, then, Mr. Greenhogoer" 
w «*!" ^^^ party with whom vou are to treat, 
Mr. Holcom, and my time is valuable. WiU you 
state your business f" 

*• Well, sir, I didn't know but you might like to 
let, or even sell, the premises, as it seems a pity 

BO much room should stand idle while ** 

" The house is neither for sale or to let^ Mr 
Holcom. Anything more?" 
"And you are the owner, sir?" 
" I asked you to sUte your business, Mr. Hoi- 
com, not to ask questions which are none of tout 
business. Peter, show this gentleman out and 
bring me those papers." 

And this was all that was known in Gem des- 
cent with regard to the Haunted House, iintU the 
morning of this windy day in March,- when Jeha 
Holcom, stepping out of his door for a mouthfol 
»of fresh airl>cfore breakfast, cast his eye up to 
look at the weather, and, bringing it back from 
the clouds, suffered his inquiring gaze just to slide 
over the Ia9ade of the Haunted House, as be 
usually did whenever he looked out of doors. Not 
always with such resulu, however, for the slidins 
glance suddenly changed to a full sUre, first^ 
incredulity, then of horror and amazement so 
overpowering as to send M?. Holcom sUgserins 
back against his own door, which, givin? war 
behind liim, allowed him to fall clattering upon 
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th« floor of ilia little entrr, with a noise that 
speedily brought Nanny Holcom, his daughter 
and sole family, to the rescue. 

'* Father I Good gracious, what's come over 
joa, father? and who's been a knocking of you 
down!" exclaimed she, dutituUy, raising her 
parent from his nngraceful position. 

For sole answer to both questions, Mr. Holcom 
glared vacantly for a moment into his daughter's 
face, and then grapijling her by the arm with con- 
vulsive force, he led her to the door, and, pointing 
toward the Haunted House, gasped : 

** Look I See him I— see him. yourself I" 

''Lor', father, what is it?" oegan the damsel, 
carelessly costing her ejes in the implied direc- 
tion ; but the careless inquiry ended in a dismal 
shriek, and Miss Holcom fled backward into the 
house as eagerlv at she had run out, for this was 
the sight that s&e had seen : 

Suspended from one of the upper windows of 
the Haunted House, the only window unbearded 
and unshuttered in the whole grim fa9ade, swung 
the body of an old man, his head fallen upon hu 
shoulder, his face pnrpled by strangulation, his 
limbs danffling in the horrible, flaccid manner 
that only dead limbs can hang, his long white 
hair drifting hither and thitlier as the fierce March 
wind toyed with its ghastly prey, now swinging it 
to the full leoj^th of the rope, now twirUng it 
around, now fluttering the loose ferments, as if 
the poor owner were still alive and capable ol 
motion ; while from the empty house behind, or 
from the surrounding honses, or from the powers 
of the air themselves, came such a chorus of 
sigh^ and wails, and groans, and strange, un- 
earthiv sounds, as surely wind never made oefore. 
and which, joined to the wild March dawning and 
the gruesome object fluuntins from the window 
of the Haunted House, created a scene that Dore 
alone could picture, or Edgar Poe describe. 

Even the small and vulgar souls of Jehu Hol- 
com and his daughter felt the influence, and the 
father, as, with shaking hands and ashen face, he 
dressed himself for the street, said to his daugh- 
ter, sobbing noisily among her forgotten culinary 
etleots : 

'*Tell yon what, Nanny, there's something 
more than ordinary to pay out there; and if 1 was 



vou, I wouldn't go out into the court till I come 
back with the pUice. There's no knowing whal 
might ketch hold of a body if they was too ven 



turesoma." 

**Be Tou going for the p' lice, father?" ex- 
claimed the damsel, drying her tears, wining her 
nose, and covering her bead with one dextrous 
movement of her apron. "Then I'm bound to 
come along, too, for I wouldn't stop alone, not 
for no money. I'll foller along." 

** We'll pass out through the store, so's not to 
have to go into the conrt/' replied Jehu, leading 
the way ; and in a few moments two white, scared 
faces and shivering forms presented themselves 
at that modem reruze for all troubled and per- 
plexed souls, the pohce station. 

And, in parenthesis, do stop and figure to yoar- 
selves the lost and rudderless condition of man- 
kind in great cities before the days of police 
stations ! 

Cheerful, calm, and nnastonished, two members 
of the force received the orders of their chief, 
and accompanied the Holcoms back to Gem Cres- 
cent, while a third was dispatched to the private 
residence of Mr. Greenhague, whose name Jehu 
had given as owner or agent of the Haunted 
House. 

Arrived at the head of the court, Jehu stopped, 
peeped timidly round the corner, started back, 
ana whispered: 

"There! Look jonrself, and see if 1 didn't 
tell true. My gracious, itlls give me such a turn ! 



Step into the store, mister, and take a little some- 
thing to give you a stomach for your work." 

But Policemen X and Y " never took anything," 
and, leaving John to imbibe a hasty draught of 
Outob coui*age ( kept secloded beneath the counter, 
whereon the ginger-beer boldly displayed itself), 
tramped at once down the court, their square 
footfalls and ringping heels contrastiitg with the 
shuffling tread and stealthy motions of the knot 
of Crescenters, rapidly collecting from the frowsy 
houses, awakened by the terrible tidintrs. 

** Door boarded up. Must be a rear entrance," 
remarked X to Y. and then seizing u^n the near- 
est bystander, "fixed him with his glittering 
eye." and proceeded to question him concerning 
ssid entrance, with snch sternness that the un- 
fortunate man, feeling himself in some manner 
charged with the crime whose proof swung above 
his head, could only stammer out an assurance 
that he " didn't know nothing wotever abpnt it ; 
he didn't even know 'twas there till Ben Parblor 
come in and told him ; and as for back-entrances, 
none of the honses in the court had them, so fkr 
as he knew ; but the Haunted House wasn*t like 
other houses, and " 

But here the bystander was cut short by a con- 
temptuous wave ot the hand, and X, leaving Y on 
goard, went off by himself on an exploring ex- 
pedition through the neiffhborfaood, endiif^ in the 
discovery of a narrow alley, made for the conve- 
nience 01 the houses of a street apparently entirely 
disconnected with Gem Crescent, bat upon whose 
dirty depths, nevertheless^ opened a certain door, 
of rough dark boards, before which Policeman X 
came to a halt, surveyed it pleasantly, shook it 
slightlv, tapped upon it with his stafl, peeped into 
its kevnole, and tlien, nodding still pleasantly to 
himself^ picked his way op through the dirty 
alley to the street, and back to Gem Crescent. 

" Back entrance all rijglit— lock oiled, no cob- 
webs, stout door, iron-lined Uke enough; some 
one been going in and out every dav, I shonld 
say," muttered he, to Y, who still stood on guard ; 
and then both men waited a few moments longer, 
until the messenjicer arrived from Mr. Green- 
hagne's with tbe key of the Haunted House, and 
orders to tear away the boarding from the front 
entrance, and unlock the door. 

Eager yet trembling volunteers were not want- 
ing for the work, and in ten minutes, boards and 
timbers were ripped away, and the grim old door, 
with its gangrened brass knocker, handle, and 
number, stood revealed, for the first time within 
tbe memory of any man present— even Jehu Hol- 
com, who claimed a residence of " twenty year or 
more," as he shiveringly assured the officer who 
had quietly joined tbe group, and at si^ht of whom 
even X and Y grew humble, delerential, and alto- 
gether modified. 

In company with this oflfieer came also Mr. 
Greenhague, and the tew among the crowd who 
had the honor of knowing the great lawyer's face, 
perceived that it was many shades paler than its 
wont, and wore a very anxious appearance. 

The boarding was down, the key was placed in 
the lock, and after several efl'orts made to turn, 
the door was thrown open, with that grating, 
rending sound only made by the forcing asunder 
of wood and iron welded together by years of un- 
disturbed contact, and then the crowd fell bnck, 
treading upon each other's toes, as remorselessly as 
a moment before they had trod upon each other's 
heels, for as in the latter case tliey were driven 
back by superstitious fear, so in the former they 
were pushed forward by curiosity— and we all 
know what such engines as iear and curiosity can 
do with a vulgar crowd. 

While everybody still hesitated, and X and T, 
standing at either side the door, seemed waiting 
for ordern, tbe quiet authority, who had just 
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Joined the crowd, stepped forwird, followed bj 
Jir. Oreenhaxue and two or three other persons, 
official and non-official, and entered the house, 
learinff X and T still standing at either side the 
door, uke the angels guarding the gates of para- 
dise. 

The favored few noiseleselj mounted the stairs, 
orer a carpet so corrupted with moth and damp- 
ness that it crumbled beneath each footfall, so 
that while the leader of the party saw before him 
a rich arabesque of TeWet pile, the last one left 
behind him only a loathsome mass of fragments. 

Three flights, and then the chief paused, and, 
turning to Mr. Greenhajccue, said, in a low roioe : 

*^ It IS on this floor— front room." 

**Yes: but what is this odor?" replied the 
lawyer, in the same awe-hushed roioe. 

'^Charcoal and— something else. We'll see." 

And with a sharp moTement, the chief threw 
open the door of the Aront chamber, and the whole 
party entered. 

It was a large, low room, solidly fbmished in 
the style of flfty years ago, but covered every- 
where with dust, mold, corruption, desolation. 
Of its two windows, one was still shuttered 
closely, both within and without, while from the 
other, hastily unclosed, as it seemed, swung the 
fearful object at which the crowd below still stood 
grainf , in whispering horror. 

The chief made a sign to two of the men who 
had followed him up, and they, with white, stern 
faces, stepped forward, leaned flrom the window 
for a moment, and presently drew in the poor 
broken and bruised effigr of roan, made in the 
image of his Creator, and carried it across the 
room to the crumbling bed, whence started as 
they laid it down a greM gray rat, who had quietly 
nestled there with more than one brood of her 
foul progeny. 

Most of the S]>ectator8 drew back as the two 
men thus did their duty, but the lawyer pressed 
eagerly forward, and as soon as the body was 
lam u^on the bed, leaned anxiously over the 
swollen and distorted features, as if trying to re- 
cognize them. The chief watched him, as only 
such men can watch, and Greenba^ue, looking 
suddenly up, caught his eve, and— blushed — yes, 
actually blushed, veteran though he was. 

"Do you recognize him, Mr. Greenhague?" 
asked one of the company, unofficial of course, 
or he would not have asked. 

"Not at all, sir; do youf retorted Green- 
hague, and the chief grimly smiled approval of 
the snub. 

"But this smell of charcoal f resumed the 
lawyer, turning away from the bed, as if its 
dreadful burden had no longer any interest for 
him. 

" It comes from this direction ;" and the chief 
motioned one of the men to open the door behind 
him. 

He did so, and would have put bis head inside, 
but was forced to draw back, coughing and chok- 
ing violently, while out from the open door rolled 
a dense mephiiic cloud, driving every one before 
it, as if it were visible Deatn. Windows and 
doors were thrown open as rapidly as their heavy 
and elaborate fastening would allow, and the 
crowd below surged impatientl;ir forward and 
back, with a murmur of angry curiosity, as it saw 
these symptoms of new horrors, to which they 
were denied admittance. 

To add to the confusion, one of these spectators, 
seeing the smoke poor out at the winaows, and 
catching sight of the hurrying figures, raised a 
cry of ** Fire !" and dashed up tne court to spread 
the alarm in the neighboring streets, an eflort in 
which he would no doubt have succeeded had not 
the chief leaned out of the window, and shouted 
to Policeman X'an order to " Catch that tool, and 



choke him, or take him to the station— one or ih» 
other!" 

X obediently started, and so did a barefooted 
urchin, brother of the delinquent, whose shoots 
of " Look out for yersiif, Mike ! The peeler^s 
afther yees I" were so successful, that the polioa- 
man only^ reached the head of the court before a 
dosen voices informed him that it was " mil rig;fat, 
and Mike out of harm's way, so there's no use ot 
botherin' the pMice." 

Up in the dim, ghostly obamber meanwbfle the 
deadly cloud and miasma had so far cleared that 
the chief and one or two of his attendants ooald 
pass throujgh the opened door into a large eloset, 
dividing the fh>nt from the back chamber, and 
apparently intended for adressinff-room, altboagh 
without an outside window. In the middle of 
this place stood a day furnace, half filled with the 
ashes of charcoal, hardly yet burnt out, and opoa 
a oouch close by it lay an old woman, ouite dead, 
but lying peacefully and decently, as if she bad 
not struggled against her fate by so much as the 
movement of a nnser. 

" Is it suicide f 'asked Greenhague, softly. 

The chief shook his head, looked about binip 
and scented the heavy air. 

" I told you as we came op-stairs that there was 
a smell of charcoal, and of something else, which 
I could not then name. Now I think it is — aha f" 

And the chief pounced like a hawk upon a 
folded handkerchief^ {7>Dg beside the couch, and 
still vaguely molded into the form of a human 
face. 

" See ! It was soakAd with chloroform, greased 
while wet upon the woman's face, held until she 
was insensible, left until it dried by evaporation 
into the mask that jon. see, and the charcoal pre- 
vented her ever reviving. It is all in a natsbell 
—a beautiful case." 

And the chief looked for a moment as contented 
as if his theory could bring back life to the two 
murdered fellow-creatures within reach of bia 
hand. 

Greenhague, albeit a lawver, shuddered and 
turned away, and, indeed, the air of the closet 
was still almost intolerable, although every win- 
dow upon the flat had been thrown open. 

" I am going to inspect the rest of the house — 
do you want to comet" asked the chief, at his 
ear, and the two went q^uietly out, leaving tbeir 
companions still wondenng over the mysteries 
before them. 

Going first up the one remaining flight of stairs, 
they found themselves in a darkness so intense as 
to be oppressive to the brain, and were obliged to 
summon one of the men from below to bring his 
lantern, and to uncover one of the windows, all of 
which were closed by stout boards, solidly nailed 
together. 

No discoveries rewarded the efibrt, however, as 
the whole space was divided into two great bare 
chambers, perhaps intended for servants' use, 
and showing by their dusty floors end tapestries 
of spiders' webs that they had not been entered 
in alouff while. 

"^otbinff here. Put up the boardinf^ Rej- 
nolds, and ToUow us to the lower storiev' com- 
manded the chief, after a brief surver ; and then 
the two passed down, elanced into ibe room be- 
hind that where the body of the old man lay, and 
down another flight to the best chambers of the 
house. 

These had once been furnished with elmnce 
and taste; but everything now was molcfored, 
crumbling, and ready to fall to pieces at a touch. 
Rats peered from what had once been Inxnrioua 
couches; black loathsome insects glided serosa 
the hearths, where once the generous fires of olden 
times bad blazed; the ghostly moth-miller flew 
blindly toward the ligbt, that neither he nor hit 
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aneestort had seen in fifty yean; while upon the 
floor Uj, in a tattered heap, the diapenes that 
the J, in all tbote sitenl years, bad gnawed from 
ttie cornioetwneie dead hands had nailed tbem ap. 

It was dreary, comfortless work, this peering 
in 10 rooms us oead and lifeless as those other 
(.vfellings sli-etched in broken ruin upon the beds 
up-stairs, and as they descended to the principal 
floor. Mr. Greenhague said^ hurriedly : 

'*I believe I will not wait to look through the 
reat of the house. Perhaps vou will come into 
my office, by-ond-by, and tell me the result of 
your learch.'^' 

'* Just as welL Mr. Greenhague/' assented the 
chief, in whom the professions instinct was now 
so thoroughly dominant, that nothing else could 
fairly engage his attention ; " I'll come round and 
tell you.^ * 

And so the lawyer went out through the crowd 
that respectfully opened to give him passage, and 
alonz the bleak stormy streets, toward his office, 
his head drooping upon his breast, his brows 
knitted, his lips moving slightly, as if he whispered 
to himself. 

" Greenhaffue's eot a knotty case in hand/' 
laughed one fellow-lawyer to another, as he passed 
them unheedinsly. 

And so be had,' a very knotty case. 

Late that afternoon, the chief dropped in, as he 
often did. and, smoking a cigar beside the lawyer's 
grate, told the sequel of his morning's search. 

'* Queer ghostly old place," said he ; ** but realty 
nothing suspicious, except as to the sanity of the 

Soor old man and woman themselves. It is evi- 
ent enough that the passage out through the 
dieds, and the door opening upon the alley, has 
been carefullv arranged to avoid suspicion, and 
though it evidently has been in daily use, I doubt 
if we find man, woman or child who baa ever 
seen it used." 

*' You aearched the cellars t" asked Greenhacue, 
briefly. 
** Of course : nothing wrong there." 
" And how ao you leave matters to-night f 
** Oh, a couple of fellows in charge in the lower 

f»art of the house. Tou will be summoned before 
he coroner to-morrow, to testify about the owner- 
ahin of the house." 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

And Mr. Greenhague fell into so deep a reverie, 
that the chief was making his adieu when he next 
recognized his presence. 

Half an hour later, the lawyer left his office, an^ 
was walking briskly through the darkened streets 
toward the lodgings he culed his home, when a 
Toice at his elbow addressed him in low and hur- 
ried tones : 

" Mr. Greenhague, a word with you." 

Mr. Greenhague turned and stared at the 
speaker. 

He was a younffisb man. whose pale face, black 
hair and eyes, and generally disordered and care- 
less appearance, eave him, even in the deep twi- 
light, the look of one whom a prosperous and 
respectable man like Richard Greenhague would 
rather not own as an acquaintance in the poblio 
street 

No one, then, can wonder if his " Well, sir !" 
was rather coldly spoken, and his look before and 
behind him rather a suggestive one. 

'* Let us walk along as we talk. I am not anx- 
ious to be seen any more than yon, Mr. Green- 
hague. All I have to say is this : it ia urgently 
necessary that I enter and leave that house to- 
night." 
^* What house?" 

** The house in Gem Crescent, where a double 
murder was committed last nitrht." 

The lawyer looked again at his companion, with 
growing distrust and aversion in his race. 



'' I have no charge of that house at present; it 
is in the bands of the police. Go to them," said 
he, coldly. 

** It would not answer. I do not wish to relate 
my whole life, past, present, and future, and those 
are the conditions ot calling in the aid of the law, 
as no one should know better than yourself. It 
is yon who must help me ** 

**Ifust, sir! And why, pray?" interposed 
Greenhage, imperiously. 

His strange companion stopped short and, lay- 
ing a hand upon his arm, peered closely into his 
face, while he whispered, hoarsely : 

** Because I know whose son vou are, Richard 
Marlett, and because, if you will not help me to 
save a human life to-night, I will call in the officers 
of the law, and I will tell them your story, as well 
as my own." 

The lawyer turned deadly pale as he listened to 
these words, but his steady eye did not blench. 

*' You know whose son I amt Then, can you 
tell me in what part of the world my father is 
living?" asked he. 

The other smiled contemptuously. 

"Do vou think to trap me sof Your father 
lies dead in the old house m Gem Crescent, where 
you were bom fifty-eight years ago last August." 

*'And the old woman who also Ues dead 
there?" 

'* Was his second wife, and not yonr mother." 

And vou— who are you, let me ask?" 

"I? ' Well, I wiU tell you as much as that, 
since we are without witnesses. I am grandson 
of that dead woman." 

** The dead woman in Gem Crescent ?" 

" Yes. Your father's second wife ; hut no rela- 
tive, mind you, of him or his descendants." 

Tne two men had bv this time walked on until 
tbey now stood in the quiet and lonely street 
where the lawyer held his oaohelor establishment 
He turned suddenly, and seized the stranger 
strongly by the arm. 

** And if that old man were my father, as you 
say, do yon suppose I will let his murderer go 
free through any paltry fear of exposure? Yield 
yourself my prisoner until I can give you into the 
hands of the law." 

"Pshaw I Do you suppose I go unarmed, or 
that you could detain me a moment, if I chose to 

»? Besides, I give you my word that I am not 

eir murderer ** 

** Your word !" 

'* Yes. There is no need of going into heroics, 
talking biff, and swearing great oaths about it 
We stand here man to man, and I have my eve on 
the street comer as well as you, and ahall 6e far 
enough out of reach before vou can summon 
officer or lavman to your assistance. I am not a 
bit afraid of you, and you could not prove a word 
of my confession if I should make one ; so, after 
all, why isn't it more likely than not that I am 
speaking the truth, when I assure you that I did 
not kill those old people, and have no idea who 
did? But there is a life in auestion, compared 
with which a thousand like tnose that are gone 
would not weigh one feather's weight, and that 
lite, It not jret gone. » in jeopardy, and must be 
saved this niffht, and none out myself can save it, 
and none bufyou cin help me." 

** And whose is this lifer" 

" It is my whim not to explain, except to assure 
you that it is one nearer to vour own than any 
other on this earth, and that (f through your neg- 
ligence it is lost to-night, not only you, but the 
whole worid, shall know that the guilt of innocent 
blood, and that blood your own, lies tor ever at 
your door." 

*' Come into mv house— here it is— and explain. 
1— I feel the need of a little r«it" 
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*'No trap — no Attempt at an ambnsh, eh? I 
promise you it would be a most fatal mistake." 

*' 1 give you ray word of honor,*' gasped Greeu- 
haguc, who teemed, in fact, perfectly prostrated 
by the succession of blows so suddenly and so 
cunningly inflicted. 

** Very well ; I will come in, and I will trust to 
Tour word of honor, on condition that you return 
Ihe compliment." 

The lawyer mutely bowed bis head, and not an- 
other word was exchanged until he had conducted 
liis ^est into the house, and the door of his pri- 
va:e study was closed and locked behind them. 

Going to a little closet, he poured out, and 
drank in rapid succession, three glasses of wine, 
and then turned to his guest. 

"There is wine and spirit," said he, coldly. 
** If you choo»e to take them, do so. I do not 
offer it, for I will not show hospitality to a man 
whom I may give in charge within the hour, and 
may help to hang within Uie year," 

*^ Thanks for your grudging oSier, and also for 
the polite auirury ; but I will have none of your 
wine, nor wiU you either give me in charge, or 
see me hung. *Xow 1 will tell you what I re- 
quire." 

*' Do so, and 1 will tell you in turn how far 1 
consider it best to meet your requirements." 

** You will meet them, never fear, my dcir sir. 
>n tha first place, I wish you to see the chief of 
police, whom I know to be a friend of yours, and 
not likely to refuse any requei*t you may niuke. 
You will tell him that, for private reasons, vou 
wish to remain secretly in the house in Gem Ore- 
scent to-uight, and that you shall bring a person 
with you to act as assistant. Give him to under- 
stand there are papers secreted, for which you 
wish to look, or make any other excuse you may 
choose. He knows that you are t!ie agent of the 
property, and it will not strike him as strange. 
If he insists upon leaving a man in charge, ar- 
range that he shall confine himself to the first 
floor of the building, and not interfere with your 
movements." 

The chief will not consent," muttered the 
lawyer, wiping the cold moisture from his fore- 
head. 

" Oh, yes, he will, either for love of jrou, or love 
of monev. You may bribe him in whichever way 
you tiud best : but vou will not fail — I am sure 
of it." 

*'Aud why sure?" 

"Because, since you will have it plainly— 
because I know your family secret, I know the 
shameful crime for which your father fled his 
country fifty years ago,^ leaving you, a child, to 
bear the burden of his disgrace. I know the whole 
story of the friend who adopted you, gave you 
his 'own name, hushed up *the story of your 
father's villainy, preserved his property— thisVery 
house in Gem Crescent, among the rest — educated 
you, atd e:«tabli»lied you in your present position. 
1 know that when he died he made you agent of 
your father's property, and warned you to keep 
yourself informea of his movements, and his 
conduct, that you mii^ht know when, from agent, 
you became heir. More than this, I know just 
when and how your father evaded the surveillance 
you established over him, anil, returning to this 
country, hid himselt in the old house whose 
haunted chambers your guardian had religiously 
closed from that day untilthe dcuih of their owner 
should leave him free to demolish them. I know, 
and you do not, what mystericA and iniquities 
have been practiced in that old house since Thomas 
Marlett aud the fiend he last niunied came back to 
inhabit it, and I know, and you do not, the story 
of last nij;lit*8 work. An^ now, Mr. Richard 
Greenhague, would you like to have this storv 
told in open court, printed in the scuudal-loviug 



papers of the day, bruited from mouth to month 
of those who have admired and envied you f Will 
you do my bidding, or will you brave ray revenge, 
and risk the life ofone whom you of all men KbooU 
hold dear?" 

A long and solemn silenoe followed the last 
word ; a silence so deep, that the tickinfc of the 
lawyer's watch became almost oppressively Au- 
dible, and the clear tinkle of a coal fallioj^ from 
the grate to the hearth below made both men start, 
and look toward it. 

At length Greenhague spoke moodily. 

** If, as you say, there is life in ' question, and 
you refuse to warn the authorities or to enable me 
io do so ** 

** I do refuse, and, furthermore, I warn yon that 
it is highly improbable that any one but mjself 
can save tnia life, so do not attempt to compro- 
mise with your conscience by entrapping me, and 
then placing some one else on the scent. No one 
can rescue her but me, believe that." 

** I am planning no trick. I have given you my 
word to Keep faith with you, and I will do it. 
Where shall I find you after I have seen the cbief 
of police f* 

'' 1 will join yon in the street soon after yon 
leave his house, for, I presume, you will look' for 
him there at this hour." 

'*! suppose so," groaned the lawyer, clinching 
his hand. 

** Don't get out of temper," remonstrated fail 
guest, with a mocking smile. *' You can't help 
yourself, you know, aud it's as well to • pay and 
look pleasant' when yen have lost the game. I 
advise you to eat something, and try to get np 
your strength a little before you start for Mr. 
Chiefs house, for the dead oi night is better for 
our errand than earlier, and you hare plentr of 
time. I should say about nine o'clock woala be 
early enough for you to start : but, early or late, 
you may feel sure that 1 shall Know all your move- 
ments until we meet again, aud that any scheme 
of treachery on your part will only turn to your 
own disadvantage." 

** If you were a gentleman, you would under- 
stand that when I have once passed my word of 
honor it is enough." 

*' If I were a gentleman, I should hope not to be 
the son of a " 

*' Silence ! Not one word against the man whose 
murdered corpse still lies unburied. He was my 
father." 

f '*Then don't taunt me upon matters of which 
you know nothinL'." 

And with a scowl of mingled derision and anger, 
the stranger quietly left the room and the house. 

At about ten o'clock the two men met again, 
and, with hardly a word of greeting, walked side 
by side toward *Gem Crescent. When nearly ar- 
rived there, the stranger turned down a side street, 
saying, as he did so : 

'* I liave t' -i key of that back door, and we shall 
get in more uictlv there. If we meet the ofl&cer 
in charge, ^ou will show the order which I sup- 
pose the chief has given you." 

** I have it— yes." 

** This way, then ;" and threading the dim and 
narrow street, the stranger presentTr turned into 
the alley already explored ny Policeman X, and 
stopped at the door selected by that astute 
officer as likely to give upon the premises in Gem 
Crescent. 

Applying his key, which turned with noiseless 
ease, the stranger threw open the door, and mo- 
tioned his companion to enter, at the same timo 
throwing a bi ief light ui>on the cavernous passaipe 
from a dark -lantern at bis belt. Without remark, 
the lawyer obeved, and the door was closed and 
locked beiruKl them. 

*' Vou uud C\Q chief explored Ihe upper part of 
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the home this morning, did yon notf whispered 
the etraneer, as, ^rasping Greenhagne bj the 
arm, he led him dong a narrow and tortnous 
passaffe. 

** Yes/' replied the other»in the same tone. '* But 
jou were not there I" 

** I know one who was^ and since you have seen 
the npper chambers, 1 will now show you the cel- 
lars ; and here we are." 

As he spoke the last words, the stranger un- 
locked and opened another door, and the lawyer 
at once perceived, from the sense of space about 
him, and the greater freedom of air, that they had 
emerged from the passage into what might well 
be the cellar of an old house. A few moments 
were passed in breathless silence, through wbiob 
both men listened intently, Greenhagne for he 
knew not what, his companion for he alone knew 
what. 

The sound of a chain moved upon the floor 
above their heads, a cautious footstep, pass- 
ing up and down the room, was distinctly heard 
through the quiet house, and the stranger breathed 
in aud^e relief. 

'* The officers are on watch in the front room 
of the first floor. So much gained," muttered be. 
*' Now, let me see if I have lost my power over 
one sweet soul." 

As he spoke, he cantionsly allowed a faiut ray 
to escape the bnll's-eye at his belt, and looke'd 
about him. Richard Greenbague eagerly did the 
same, but found little to reassure him in the thick 
darkness surrounding him like walls upon every 
side, with here and thtre a stone pillar dripping 
with slimy moisture, and the vague forms of great 
butts ranged in tiers beyond. The air, if less con- 
flned than that of the>paesage, was heayy, and full 
of deadly gases, and the chul struck like death to 
the blood of the shirering man. 

" Sureir you are not going to remain here," 
whispered be, as his companion folded his arms, 
and leaned against one of the pillars, while a 
strange and fixed expression began to steal over 
bis features. ; 

" I have the chiefs order permitting us to risit 
thishouse. Come up-stairs 'andlwillsnowittotbe 
officer in charge, who will of necessity help you 
in this search. Why should we lurlc here like 
thieves V* 

The stranger roused himself with a risible 
effort, laid a neavy hand upon the lawyer's arm, 
and replied, in a cautious but menacing whisper : 

*• You came here because you are in my power, 
and you will do my bidding for the same reason. 
One whom I seek is in this honse, and it may be 
in this cellar. If she is near, I can make her feel 
taiy presence, and at the same time I shall see her ; 
but this will only be for a moment, and 1 shall re- 
member nothing when I return to my normal con- 
dition. I depend upon you to see all that I do, 
listen to all vhat 1 say, help me in whatever you 
see me trying to do, and protect me from any out- 
side danger that mav assail me. Do you under- 
stand and will you be faithful V 

" What are you about to do ? 1 do not compre- 
hend what you require of me," murmured the 
lawyer, glancing uneasily about him. 

** You nave only to stand there, and watch me 
closely unfil I speak to yon aacain. 1 do not be- 
lieve you will try to play me uUse ; but if you are 
tempted to do so, remember that with mine is 
linked the life of the only living relative whom 
you possess. Don't speak again; watch and 
wait." 

Af^ara he leaned heavily against the pillaf^ folded 
his arms, bowed his head upon his breast, closed 
his eyes, and knit his brows, as if forcibly con- 
centrating his thoughts upon some vital topic. 
The feeb^ light of the partially uncoveced lantern 
shot npwara upon this downcast fac«, throwing 



it into strange lights and sombre shadows unt'l it 
looked more like some time-blackened painting by 
one of the earliest masters, glimmering upon the 
wall of a medieval ehurch, than the face of living 
and breathing man. 

The slow moments succeeded one another, and 
still the lawyer stood, annoyance, terror, curiosity 
by turns dominant in his mind, and still the 
shadows fell upon the Rembrandt picture before 
him, and still the only sound in the great house 
was the quiet footfaU of the watcher above, at 
he paced to and fro upon his lonely watch. 

Suddenly a heavy sigh parted the lips of the 
young man, his features worked convulsively^ his 
need rose slowly and reluctantly to an upright 
position, his eyes opened in the fixed and unmean- 
ing stare of the sleep-walker, and hL» arms dropped 
rigidly at his sides. 

Then his pale lips began to move, whispering 
rapidly, and repeating over and over one name, 
"Trudchen! Trudclienl" with many an added 
phrase of endearment, sometimes in English, but 
more often in German, the latter language clrop- 

Eing from his lips with the unconscioos fluency of 
is native tongue. 

The lawver listened intently, gazing with the 
interest of a student of human nature upon the 
livid and convulsed face now upraised to his 
view, and meeting with no more than a passing 
shudder the blank stare of the dilated eyes, that 
wandered aimlessly hither and thither, yet seeing 
nothing of what lay vi^bly before them. 

**This is what they call a magnetic trance/ 1 
suppose ; clairvoyance, oddic force, biolosy, mds- 
mensm, and a dozen other names— all humbug 
alike; and yet, this is no humbug. This man 
believes in himself, and is in desperate earnest. 
This is worth the annoyance and trouble " 

But the half-formed thoughts of the lawyer 
went no further, for the man he watched began 
to move^ raising himself from the support of the 
pillar with difficulty, and operating each joint and 
muscle with a visible and painful ellbrL more like 
the working of an automaton than the uncon- 
scious power of mind over matter exhibited in the 
ordinary action* of living creatures. But the 
movement, although slow and painful, was steady, 
and so direct that, unless Greenhagne, who fol- 
lowed step by step, had interposed nis arm, and 
skillfully directed, without detaining, the sleep- 
walker, he would more than once nave dashed 
himself against the heavy pillars, or fallen over 
some of the molderiag rubbish, lying in every 
direction. 

Thus, strangely moving on together, ghost and 
body, shadow and substance, as they seemed, the 
two reached the corner of the cellar remotest from 
the spot where they had entered, and paused 
before a tier of empty barrels, piled with their 
open ends outward, as if demonstrating to any 
explorer that they were, in fact, nothing more 
than they professed. Here the somnambulist 

Eaused, making no effort to remove the (obstacle, 
ut still muttering over and over, " Trudchml 
liebe Trudchen/ tiuin 7Vu4lihen/" Then, in the 
pause that ensued, hardly broken as it was by the 
whisperings of those pallid lips, the listener lieard 
another sound, so stranse and ominous that a 
cold tremor ran through lul his veins, and the hair 
erected itself upon his scalp. It was the plaintive 
and muffled sound of a woman's voice, issuing as 
it seemed from the floor of the subterranean— a 
veritable Toioe from the gni^e* for, what place for 
breathing and moving lite could remain below the 
deadly atmosphere in which they stood ? To the 
plaintive murmur of the voice succeeded other 
sounds, a feeble scratching, a faint blow, and then 
a wild, wailing cry of powerless despair, a sound 
so strange and terrible, so heartrending and so 
hopeless, that Dante might have imaged it as 
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MY POBTSCUPT, 

floating from the pale lips of Francescadi Rimini, 
drifting to her unending doom. 

Richard Greenhagne was no coward, and he was 
a man singaiarlv devoid of all those sympathies 
with the manrefoos and the unknown that make 
men superstitious and timid ; but in hearing this 
wail, these sounds, m seeing before him only the 
corpse-like face of the sleep-walker, and the 
gloomy surroundiuM of the spot, his strength of 
mind gave way, ana, snatching at the arm of his 



PAOB 148. 

companion, he dragged him backward, gasping, 
hoarsely : 

** Wake, man, wake ! Let us get out of this 
accursed place, or give me the lantern, and let 
me go !" 

But without appearing to cither feel or hear this 
action and address^ the entranced man beffan to 
tear down the barrier before him^ with the frantic 
action of a hound seeking for his prey, uttering, 
at the same time, strong, hoarse ones, amid whicn 
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(ireenhague eoald onlj distingnish the name 
'' TrudcKmf 'Irudehenr repeated again and 
again. 

The noise of the foiling barrels, and the cries of 
the maniac, for such he seemed, resounded 
through the emptv house with a sudden din. 
breaking with terrific effect upon the supernatural 
stillness that had prevailed there for so long, and 
the lawyer beard, with mingled relief and fear, the 
sound of hurrying feet above, as the officer left in 
charge came rushing to the spot. With a curious 
feeling of shame at his position, be stepped aside, 
as the light in the hand of the officer began to 
make itself visible, and stood silently in the sha- 
dow of one of the great pillars, leaving no one to 
be seen as the man approached but the uncon- 
sci9us somnambulist, still tearing away at the 
heap of barrels, still uttering his wild and maniacal 
cries. 

" Who is there ?" shouted the officer, sternly. 

No reply, unless a hoarse shout of ** Trudchml 
inein Truach4thf** might be taken as such. 

" Speak, or I shaft fire !*' again shouted the 
officer. 

Again no answer, and through the din surround- 
ing Mm, Greenhague heard the ominous click of 
a pistol-hammer. 

'* Speak this moment, or I shall fire I" reiterated 
the officer, and Greenhague, feeling that he must 
choose between his own dignity and another's lite, 
stepped forward, uttering an inarticulate sound, 
intended for the word *' Wait!" 

But, unhappily, the officer failed to distinji^uish 
either the meaning of the err, or the identity of 
the lawyer, and, merely perceiving that there were 
two men instead of one to be attended to, he fired, 
somewhat hastily, upon the Ifrst of his opponents, 
who fell forward at the shot, with a loud cry of 
mingled pain and terror. 

Greenhague, shocked at the sight, and feeling a 
sudiden pang of shame at his own cowardice, 
sprang toward the officer, holding up his unarmed 
hands, and shouting, wildlv : 

''Hold on there! hold on, man! He's asleep 
—he's not responsible ! Have you killed him ?" 

*' And who mav you be, I'd like to know ; and 
what are you and the feller that's asleep and ain't 
responsible doing here, if you please? inquired 
our old friend X, cautious! v approaching the law- 
yer, with his revolver steaclily aimed upon him. 

** I'm Richard Greenhague, owner of this house, 
and I am in it now under permit of your chief,' 
replied Greenhague, stfuggling back into his or- 
dinary manner. "And now see what has become 
of this unhappy man." 

Muttering a brief apology, not unmixed with 
indignation, X set down hin lantern, and carefully 
pUced his pistol in his belt, in such a manner that 
he could instantly make it available; then, laying 
a strong hold upon the stranger, he dragged him* 
from among the ruins, and extended bun upon 
the floor of the cellar. 

"fle'a done for, I'm afraid. Why didn't you 
come up and give me the order from the chief 
before you set^o work ?" said X, tearing open the 
clothes of the wounded man, and showing the 
ghastly stream welling from mis side. 

Before the lawyer could reply, another feeble 
wail made itself audible from the yault beneath, 
and the officer started to his feet, staring wildly 
about him. 

•* Hullo I Where's that child ?" exclaimed he, 
and Greenhague hastened to tell him what he 
knew of the subterraneous sounds, which, indeed, 
was rery little, and so peculiar eren in its little- 
ness, that Policeman X may, perhaps, be pardoned 
hit exclamation of ** Slowed, Mr. Greennague. if 
1 don't believe you're asleep, and not responsible 
yonraelf, whether t'other chap was or wom't! 
but, come, let's sec" 



And the man of action, thmsting aside the i 
of theories, applied himself to the task in hand 
with such diligence that, in a few moments, the 

Sile of barrels was thrown to one side, learin^ 
isclosed a rude partition, closing off the deptboT 
the arch in which they had been piled. A oeaTy 
door, closed by a padlock, offered the next ob- 
stacle, but was soon forced, exposing a ffight of 
stone steps, dark, slimy, and glistening witn tbe 
foul moisture of such spots. 

** Down here— come along, it you like," said X, 
holding his lantern over the topmost step, azkd 
Greenhague half reluctantly obeyed, and followed 
the officer down the steps, to a smaU vaulted aub- 
terranean, perhaps intenaed for the concealmeiit 
of treasure, perhaps as a place of hiding, perbapa 
only for the storage of wines. 

At any rate, if the medieval term of dunseoa 
may safely be applied to any structure of the 
Nineteenth Century, here waa the realitj of that 
suggestive term. 

But neither of the men now exploring its depths 
paused to examine or comment upon the purpose 
of the place, their whole attention being absorbed 
in the examination of an object \j\nfL half 
upon the slimy steps, half upon the stiU more 
noisome floor — a strange and dismal object, aheap 
of huddled clothes, a white arm and hand cliogiog 
in its death-grasp to the ragged stones, a oaass of 
shining hair scattered over all and trailios down 
upon toe noisome floor. 

" It's a woman !" hoarsely whispered X« raisinff 
the head upon his knee, and throwing the light ^ 
his lantern upon a face so cold and white that ha 
added, in eyen a lower voice, as he laid bia hand 
upon the cheek, '* and dead, too, poor thiitff I" 

** Trudchen," murmured Richard Greenoagoe, 
recoiling a little, as X raised the lifeless form in 
his arms, and tried to pass him upon the stairs. 

''That's what the lellow up-stairs said, isn't 
it?" asked X, breathing a little heavily under his 
load. '* Come along, and see if he's gone up. Fd 
like to comfort them, and get at the real story, 
if it could be done before it^ too late." 

Gireenhague made no reply, but. mechanicallj 
following the officer up the stairs, he muttered to 
himself: 

"Too late!— yes, too late! And he said sba 
was the nearest kin left me upon this earth." 

Arrived in the cellar, X laid his burden ten- 
derly down, resting her fair head upon his own 
coat, hastily tore off for the purpose, and then 
he flashed the light upon the face of the wounded 
man close by. 

The gray and ghastly hue of death was creep- 
ing oyer it, and the restless dark eyes were 
heavy and dull with that fatal languor in which 
the tried soul so often departs. 

'' He's going !" muttered the officer, and Green- 
bague fell upon his knees beside him, and grasped 
his icy fingers in his own— almost as cold. 

'* Trudchen is here !" whispered he, with almost 
an agony of meaning in bis voice. ** Trudchen I 
Trudchen !" 

The eHect was that of an electric shock upon 
the torpid perceptions of the d)^ing man. A virid 
streak of color flashed into his sallow cheek, a 
wild light into his sunken eyes. He even tried to 
raise himself upon one elbow, but fell back wiih 
a groan, while the blood gushed furiously from 
his wound. 

** Trudch*n! Ach mein Trwlch€'i / wo bitt du T' 
cried he ; and, as if his voice had power over 
even her departing soul, thegiri opened her eyes, 
smiled faintly, then closed them with the long, 
quivering sigh of a weary child, and slept, or 
seemed to sleep. 

*' Lay her close beside him. We dare not stir 
him an inch," said Greenhague^ and gently rais- 
lug the sleuder figure of the girl, they placed it 
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•0 thtt the eret of the djiog maa could rest apon 
her face, and bia hand claap that which the hiwjer 
phice4. within it. 

*'Cof^— eo cold!" mormured the stranger, 
anxiouslj gazing upon the white, atiU face, and 
preaaing the lifeless iineers that returned no pres- 
sure and no warmth ; uien, looking around him 
more cautiously than he jet bad done, his ejes 
rested upon Greenbague's face with a glance of 
recognition, and he beckoned him to stoop. 

** is she dead ?" whispered he. 

" I fear so, mv poor fellow." 

" And I— am I d viug ?** 

*< Do not YOU feel that it is true!" 

** So ! Well, we shall be together here or there 
— what matter which. 1 am content." 

And he closed his ejes, as if life were done, 
and he would close it out from riew. 

But Greenhague was far from satisfied, and, 
grasping the arm of the moribund, he eagerly 
exclaimed : 

** Tell me— tell me, before it is too late, who 
are you? and who is she? and who was the mur- 
derer of— of the old man who died last night?" 

"Of your father?" asked the stranger, with a 
faint smile of malice upon his white hps. 

** Yes, if you will have it so— of my father." 

** Send away that man, and if you can be told 
in a dozen breaths, you shall bare the story," 
whispered the dying man ; and, with an implonng 
sign and a muttered word, the lawyer begged a 
to withdraw for a little space. 

** We are alone. Speak, for God*s sake!" said 
he ; and, without further parley, the other began : 

*'My name is Otto von — ^but no mutter for that, 
after all. Your father fled fh)m his country 
while you were a child, leaving you, as you know, 
in the hands of Richard Greenhague, who made 
a son of you, giving yon his name, his lortune, 
and his devoted care, besides preserving this 
house, the remnant of your fathers property, for 
his and your benefit, when the time should come 
to make it available. 

'* He loved your mother, and she him, and for 
her sake he preserved the dome she loved just as 
she fled from, it hoping always — but 1 have neither 
time nor breath to go over a forgotten romance, 
so let it pass with these brief hints. 

**Your mother followed her disgraced and 
guilty husband to his foreign home, devoting 
herself, as women will, to a man she had never 
loved; and, in course of time, she died of a 
broken heart, leaving an infant daughter. 

•*Fas8 over twenty years, and you find this 
daughter also married, and also dead, leaving in 
turn a child, my Trudchen, who lies nere as you 
see her, lovely, loving, true, ^ood, and— dead! 
Would not one sav the curse ot their father's sin 
and their mothers misery had fallen somewhat 
heavily upon the daughters of this house?" 

** Go on ! go on !" groaned the lawver, bitterly. 

"By this time your father had— I will not shame 
you hy saying how— accumulated another for- 
tune equal to that which he had forfeited by the 
crimes of his youth, and, bv a not unusual change, 
trom a spendthrift oe had oecome a miser. 

" Durfaig this period, also, he hi.d married my 
grandmother, who accepted him, partly for his 
money, partly for the need of an accomplice in 
sundry schemes she wished to carry out, for I 
will comfort you with the assurance that my 
blood has no right to reproach yours with vil- 
lainy. Although a young and handsome woman, 
she was already a widow, with two children- a 
son and daughter. The son became, in course of 
time, my father. 

"My breath comes short, and I feel that life 
itself 18 ebbing through this wound. I must pass 
at onoe to the end. Trudcheo and I grew up to- 
gether ; we loved each other, not with the love of 



kindred, for we were no kin, bat as lovers. Mr 
grandmother had schemed to marry her to a rich 
old profligate — her own former lover, 1 anspect — 
while I waa to inherit your father's whole prop- 
erty, and marry my own cousin- a girl so ugly 
and so bad that my grandmother despaired of 
marrying her to any one besides. We rebelled ;. 
we met in secret ; we loved each other, and we 
already felt ourselves one in the eyes of God. 

" Our secret waa discovered, and your father 
and my grandmother were fnrioua at the failure 
of their schemes. We qnarreled, and I left the 
house, threatening to bring officers to arrest the 
old man for crimes committed both there in Ger- 
many and here in hit youth ; for I had made my- 
self 'familiar with every event both of his life and 
that of my grandmother, hoping to acquire power 
over both. I frightened them so etfectamUr that,, 
when I returned at night, they were already fled,, 
and it was months before I came upon their trace. 
At last 1 found them here. 

" Remorse, terror, and avarice, had unsettled 
the old man'a mind, and he was hiding in this old 
house as assiduously as if the pursuit was reidly 
hot and dose upon him. He knew the secret of 
the entrance and of this subterranean, even 
better than you. who had charge of the building. 
I watched and lollowed him when he prowled out 
in the night for food. 

" I confronted him, and, dreading a public ex- 
posure, he let me in with him to the house; but 
Trudchen, he said, was dead— dead and buried. 
She — ^my grandmother — said so, too ; but I canrht 
a look that passed from one to the other, ui d 1 
knew that they lied. 

"I threatened; I swore that I would have 
vengeance ; I vowed that I would expose him to 
all the terrors of the law ; in fact, 1 frightened 
the poor, wicked, broken old man to bis death ; 
for, when he begged me to leave him for a few 
hours and then come back and receive full satis- 
faction, I now know that he meant to kill himself 
and her, and to leave Trudchen to die in the dun- 
geon where we lound her. 

" His wife was not so bold as he, I suppose, 
and it was he who killed her ; and the strunpre 
horror of his own death we must lay to the ac- 
count of his disordered brain. 

" I cannot guess whether he had kept my poor 
girl here for long, or whether he thrust her into 
this living grave after my visit had frightened 
him. It 18 no matter now ; we are together, and 
God will not be so cruel as man. We shall be 
together, and what matter whether in heaven or 
hell 1 Oh, this cold !— this dark !— this horror !— 
is it death ?— is it *' 

" He is dead !" said Richard Greenhague, sol- 
emnly, as he rose to bis feet, and, wiping the cold 
moisture from bis own brow, looked down with 
pity not unmixed with horror at the two figures 
stretched at bis feet, so cold, and white^ and mo- 
tionless, so calm after all the fury and violence of 
his life— so restful and so holy after the sin and 
sorrow of hers. 

"You look sick, Mr. Greenhague." said X, 
curiously, as he threw the light of nis lantern 
upon the lawyer's face. "IMd he confess the 
murder?" 

"No, no; it waa suicide — only suicide. Yes, I 
am fick. Give me some brandy, if you have it, 
and let me get out of this hornble place," mut- 
tered the lawyer; and X, looking thoughtfully 
after him, as a few moments later he hastened 
from the house, nodded several times, and said to 
himself: 

" Yes, you're a deep one— a deep one, I tell you. 
He knows the story of last night and this night 
both ; and TU give judge, or jury, or coroner 
either, the best hat that's to be got for money il 
they worm it out of him." 
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And X proTod » tnie prophet The real storj 
of those two nights— the real mjsterj of the 
house in Gem Crescent — remained locked in 
Richard Greenbague's own heart, until, as such 
secrets will, it gnawed and fretted an opening 
to the light, and he wrote it down in all its min- 
utest details, leaving the papers securely hidden 
in his priTate desk, and alwajs meaning to de- 
stroj tbem in the future, and never doinglt, until 
one day, in the midst of a brilliant argument, the 
great lawyer was smitten down wita paralysis, 
and died within the hour. 

The man is dead, the house has long been de- 
stroyed, and the granite pile erected upon its site 
lies at this moment in ashes, as do so many of the 
noblest structures of Boston; but the sheets 
traced over with Richard Greenhaffue's crabbed 
handwriting remain, a yisible embodiment of sin, 
end shame, and sorrow, such as no earthly fire 
can bum away; and from those yellow papers 
this true story is drawn by one wno knew tneir 
author well. 



The Schoolmaster's Faith; 

OB, 

Alter the BEaimer of tbe Ancients. 

NoTHiHO would do but that the schoolmaster 
must see a boar-hunt before he returned to Berlin. 
He was on a visit to his cousin Pooflensthall, who 
lived at Speitz, a little hamlet near the great 
Black Forest, and as the time for his departure 
drew near. Herman Spoehrer gave hit relation no 
peace until tbe latter ascertained upon what day 
the king would hold his next hunt. 

Jacob Pooflensthall kept a beerhouse, and was 
known far and wide as 'Oacob-tbe-red-cap," on 
account of his wearing a red worsted headdress 
year in and year out He was a solid, phle^atic 
individual, who always spoke of himself in the 
third person, and, hanng been sent to school, and 
removed from it too soon, like most illiterate 
people, cherished a great amount of veneration 
tor those who were better educated than himself. 

Herman was a good type of the German school- 
master^ tall, thin, nervous, argumentative, prying, 
and irritable. He had reasoned everything down 
to such a fine point as to be a complete skeptic, 
and worried Jacob by demonstrating, as plainly 
as the latter could understand through the haze 
of beer which always surrounded his brain, that 
everything was a fraud, and ought to be so con- 
sidered. 

After one of Herman's periodical visits, Jacob 
would be unusually quiet tor a month or two, as 
though ruminating over the various ismr with 
which his more bruliant cousin had dazzled and 
confounded him ; but, when he had thought it all 
out, Poofienstball would vote Spoehrer a lunatic, 
and return to his old belief in the creditability of 
his own senses. 

Upon this 00 
ticufarly annoying, having, 
arguments, proven to his bi 
he wasn't himself. 

** Do yon mean to tell Jacob that he is some 
other mant" demanded the puzzled beerhouse- 
keeper. 

"Yes," answered Herman. " I'll prove that you 
were never bom, hare never lived, and will never 
die— that, in fact, you are merely an abstract idea." 

"Don't I" gurgled Jacob, purple in the face. 
'* Have some more beer, ana quit talking philoso- 
phy, for Gotf s sake. I feel quite ill when you 
speak in that fashion. On Jacob's word, Herman, 
he'd rather be Jacob-the-red-cap, poor as he is, 
than be Herman Spoehrer with all his learning." 

''Then, find out when his moat gracious majesty 



Upon this occasion the schoolmaster was par- 
If having, by a chain of adroit, 
t to his bewildered cousin that 



KinflT William next hunts the boar," 
schoolmaster, "and I will no lon^r confoae thy 
hide-bound brains with metaphysics. Thoa art a 
dull tsreature, after all, Jacob, and hast little of 
the Spoehrer blood in thy veins." 

This being about the seventieth "gentle bint" 
Jacob had received from his cousin with regard 
to tbe boar-hunt, he was compelled to ^Te in, 
or suffer more mental harpooning. He cnose tbe 
former course, and ascertained from his friend and 
customer, Fritz von Gerstenschlaeger, the time 
and place of the expected hunt. 

As they plodded through the snow, Herman, 
with his usual ability, not only proved to bia com- 
panions that boars, when properly treated, were 
comparativelv gentle beasts, out also follr de- 
monstrated that there were now no such animals 
in existence. 

" Too may see a beast resembling in xeoe- 
ral form the wild boar of the ancients/' he 
pompously explained: "but it is a degenerate, 
mild, and impotent oeast, compared to Lfivy's 
animal." 

" He is quite wild enough for me," said Friti. 
" Why, professor, you have no idea how sava^ 
the creatures are; has he, Jacob-the-red-cap?" 

"Jacob has never seen a live one," replied that 
cautious individual^ "and if you ask his true 
opinion, he never wuhes to set eyes on one of tbe 
savage brutes." 

"Savage! pshaw!" cried Herman, jerking the 
ferule ot his umbrella into the hard soow, and 
leaving the article as a sort of " liberty -pole " 
before which he could ventilate his facts. After 
delivering a long discourse upon the superiority 
of ancient times, " when all things were what tbey 
seemed," he hurled a fierce denunciation against 
the degeneracy of the present, " when everything 
is something else," then, tightening the ends or 
his long woolen comforter, pulled up his umbrella, 
and walked on in silence. 

" Won-der-ful man 1" grunted Jacob, who, not 
being used to any exercise but beer-drawing, soon 
became blown. 

" A periect->dragon !" replied his companion, 
using the term for want ot a better. " A fiery 
dragon. Neighbor Pooffensthall !" 

As they neared the place from whence it was 
expected they might obtain a glimpse of the bunt^ 
the schoolmaster suddenly halted, and, having 
carefully replanted his giugham, deUvered himseff 
as follows : 

" This is all wrong— this craring on your part 
to see the royal dogs destroy a swine! It is a 
good proof of your inferiority that yon shonM 
wish to witness such puerile sport. This is 
miserable work, and I know not why I have ac- 
companied you. To see the ancients meaanrinc 
their strength against that of ths wild boar would 
be a sight which would thrill every nerve in my 
body, and call forth the loudest approbation ; bnt 
these animals are— pshaw ! It almost makes one 
inclined to weep over the degeneraov of man and 
beast! Why, even thou, JacoMhe-red-eap, 
would feel excited over such a scene— thou 
would, as it were, receive some poHion of brsvefj 
from tbe example ; what would you like—" 

Jacob interrupted tne schoolmaster at this 
point, and huskily ejaonlated : 

"Zweibierl" 

"There's no such thing as beer!" testily fe- 
joined the orator of the day, going off opon 
another topic. " I have written a book upon tbe 
subject, proving that what we call beer ian't besr 
at all!'' 



"I agree with you there," slowly 
Jacob, "and begin to think you must be right in 
all your objecuons to the reality of things. 1 
know that there is none now brewed like the beer 
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of ^j ftthn's dart ; but I don't think that the 
German noar baa degenerated." 

*' Look \at the lauiagea !" oontinned the pro- 
feeaor, remanting his umbreUa as though adyano- 
ing upon nia enemies' works. 

^«0b, ah, sausages!" laughed Frits. '*Now I 
am with jovL, sir. Sausage for homo consump- 
tion mav or maf nd be made of meat, aooording 
to the dlgeative capabilities of the necple of the 
place in which the maker carries on nia busioess; 
but sausage for exportation to England and the 
great United Stotes of America— ha, ha. ha t" 

The last *' ha t" ended in a wail, and in another 
moment Frits von Geratenschlaeger was upon his 
knees, crawling into a hole at the foot of an aged 
oak, while the schoolmaster, with an agilitj for 
which no one would hare giTen him credit, was 
climbiaff a sapling that bent and creaked like an 
overstrttned apar. 

Jacob-the-red-cap, after rainlj endeaToring to 
find a place into wDich to thrust his head, braced 
hia back againat the tree, in the trunk of which 
Frits had sought refbge, and. with atraining eyes 
and congested face, awaited the appearance of 
the cause of their fright. 

On it came, a sarage old boar, with tusks as 
white as milk. Jacob grasped the ragged edge of 
the hole in the tree wuh hia right band, and a 
amall projection on the other part of the trunk 
with hia left, and then held his breath, as children 
do when, in playing at hide-and-seek, one of their 
companions approachea them too closely. 

On rushed the beast, and over went one of the 
doga, neatly ripped by the inftiriated creature, 
wule the other lew at its ear, hanging on with 
laTage tenacity, and waa thua carricHcl for aeveral 
yuds. 

The schoolmaster was clingiuff to the sapling, 
gasing fixedly at the approacbinff animal. His 
bat had dropped during the ascen^ and he feared 
that the boar would destror it 

'* Jacob!" be gasped — "Jacob, pick up mine 
hat!" 

*< Not if Jacob ia wise, be won't!" replied the 
oantioua individual. 

The appearance of Frits at that moment was 
most ludicrous. His head and the upper part of 
hia person were sheltered br the trunk of the tree, 
but nis lower extremities, although coTcred by his 
long coat, were exposed to any asaault firom with- 
out—in fact, were a complete tararet. Unfortu- 
nately, he had sought shelter in the Doar^s retreat. 

Shaking off its anta^ronist as it neared its lair 
the animal wheeled to the left, and darted straight 
for the bole at the foot of the tree. 

The ahock was tremendous, and the opposite 
side of the tree being thin, Fritrs head was ariven 
oompletely through, protruding upon the other 
side in a most comical manner. 

*<Aoh Qott!" cried Jacob, who had felt the 
shock of the encounter, although unaware of the 
result; ''another blow like that will destroy Fritz 
▼on Qerstenscblaeger's mind !" 

The schoolmaster hardly breathed, and held on 
to the sapling like a Central American sloth does 
to a young guava-tree. 

The boar wheeled completelv round, and aeain 
brought his long snout and heavy bead to bear 
upon nia human target. 

" Wonderful precision 1" murmured the treed 
one. ** 1 am astonished at Fritz's endurance; he 
ia positively aa firm as a rock ! Jacob 1" 

No answer. Jacob was like one petrified. 

With a wicked charse, the t>east rushed once 
more upon the battered form, then bounded awiy 
in a circular direction. Soon after he left^ one of 
tho royal huntsmen came up, and, seeing the 
position of the trio, laogh'ngly demanded what 
ailed them. Without replying to his question, 
Herman said: 



"That vat a boar!" 

"Oh, yes." anawered the man, "that was one! 
Who was ignorant enough to sa;r it wasn't?" 

" Jacob-the-red-cap and I differed upon that 
head !" replied the schoolmaster ; " but. upon 
mature reflection, and after witnessing the per- 
formance of the animal, I am of opinion that 
it is a worthy and powerful descendant of the an« 
cient boar of b. a 1869 1" 

** What, ye^ there, Jacob-the-red-cap t" cried 
the huntsman. 

" Is the — beautiful— infernal— beast— gone t" 
gaaped the beerhouse-keeper. 

" Yaw !" laughed the roan. 

" Lift Jacob up into a tree, then," he nervously 
pleaded. 

Herman, who had braveljr descended when the 
animal departed, ioined with the huntsmen in 
ridiculing nia cousin. 

" Be thou aa brave aa 1 1" poropooaly renll^ked 
the schoolmaster. 

" That is just what Jacob intends being I Brave 
up a tree ! I'm alwaya brave when— I'm out of 
danger," he puffed. " I'll awear the beast has 
frightened me out of two years' growth!" 

With many witty remarks, they contrived to 
hoist the buriy Jacob on to one of the lower 
limbs of the tree, and then turned their attention 
to Frits. Battering his already over-battered ex- 
tremity proving inelfectual, the huntaman walked 
round the tree, when, to his aatoniahment, he saw 
the man'a head protruding from the trunk. 

" Gott im himmel !" said the man, " he is fast !" 

" Faat!" echoed Herman, readjusting bis spec- 
taclea, and picking up his bat and umbrella — 
"fast!" 

Fritz slowly turned hia head, and, fixing hia 
eyea upon them, said : 

"Is it the last-day-Judnnent?" 

The achoolmaster was about to enter into a long 
argument, in order to demolish Fritz's religious 
ideas upon the sufatject of final retribution, when 
the huntaman informed the impriaoned one that 
he bad been attacked by a boar, out that, now the 
animal was gone, he might aa well come out of 
his hidinff-place. 

Fritz slowly wriggled from the tree;, and, when 
he had assumed a perpendicular position, Jacob 
called from aloft: 

" Fritz von Geratenschlaeger, art thou hurt?" 

Raiaing hia boiled-flah'a eyes toward the place 
from whence the sound proceeded. Frits slowly 
replied : 

^'Jacob-the-red-cap, thou kneweat my father?" 

" Yaw !" solemnly replied Pooffensthall. 

"What waa his business?" demanded Fri's» 
looking at Herman, as though desirous of calling 
his special attention to the reply. 

" He made leathern breechea !" said Jacob, in 
the same tone as he would have responded in 
church. 

"Gentlemen," cried Fritz, raising the tails of 
his coat, and exhibiting his nether garments, 
which were still whole, though somewhat 
scratched by the boar's tusks— "gentlemen. I 
am proud to say that I am unhurt, tor my father 
made this ffarmentr-aod nature did the rest 1" 

The hunUman grinned, and then left them, say- 
ing: 

" I must go and inform the party where they 
wiU be able to find the boar!" 

" Where will that be?" demanded Herman. 

" Here !" answered the man. 

" Impossible !" argued the schoolmaster. " I 
will prove to you, by mathematical calculation, 
that a shot fired from a gun never hits the same 
spot once in five hundred and twenty-three 
tunes!" 

" That's his way of putting things !" exclaimed 
Jacob, from the tree. 
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"Your argument won't hold in thU easel" 
laughed the man. ** A abot may not strike twice 
in the same place, bat a beait will return to its 
lair a hundred times runninff I" 

** I don't beliere it," said Spoebrer. 

The man smiled und left them. 

** Yon followed the course pursued by the an- 
^cients when tbeimimal rushed at you 1" remarked 
'the professor. 

**l>id the ancients wear leathern breeches?" 
inquired Fritz. 

**No; but they were taught to contract their 
bodies when struck, just as vou did yours when 
the beast charged upon you I" 

*' How do you know they did ?" somewhat an- 
grily rejoined the assaulted one. '* I belieye that 
you make up your stories about the ancients out 
•of your heaa 1" 

^ What I" screamed Herman; '* doubt one who 
has gftuluated at Heidelberg f Jaoob-the-red-cap, 
•do YOU hear your cousin thus insulted V* 

'^Yaw," ^e replied. '* Jacob hears, bnt he 
•would like some beer." 

** Look thou, ignorant one, Strabo says of the 
.people of his time, * When struck upon their per- 
sons * " 

** Bnt people seldom get struck as I was," put 
in Frits. 

'* Silence I" said the schoolmaster, getting more 
-excited every moment. ** Strabo says thaC when 
struck upon their persons, they contracted their 
bodies, being so taught, in a peculiar manner when 
exercised, and the K>rce of the blows were spent 
upon the air." 

" They were not in my case, by a long way," 
answered Fritz. 

** Oh, nonsense I" snapped the professor. ** Now 
look thou, ignorant one, I will enter the aperture, 
and, when 1 have ^ined the position tnoa as- 
sumed when the animal attaekM thee. I will de- 
monstrate bow the ancients did those things." 

Herman carefully removed his spectacles and 
hat, then, dropping upon his knees, crawled into 
the aperture, and would doubtless hare exhibited 
** the ancient mode of contraction," had not the 
•boar just then made its reappearance upon the 
rscene. 

The beast had evidently been speared, and was 
furious. 

Fritz sought refuse in the sapling. 

Dcuh went the onmial's head against the profes- 
sor's antipodes. 

*• Ougb, ough I" he groaned, and Fritz looked 
calmly down in a very German fashion, while 
Jacoh-the-red-cap grew purple in the face with 
suppressed laughter. 

Drawing back with savage grunt, tottering gait, 
>aad red eye, the boar once more charged, and this 
time entirely disappeared within the trunk of the 
tree. 

" Ach Gott, he's killed !" coolly observed Fritz. 

** I shall hare to be at the expense of his fune- 
ral," ruefully replied Jacob. 

The huntsman came up, hot and out of temper. 

" Where is the boar?'' he demanded. 

** In the hole," said both men, in a breath. 

Seizing his horn, he blew a signal, which was 
answered from a distant part of the wood, and 
shortly afterward the king, accompanied by the 
crown-prince and several guests, rode up to the 
spot. 

The huntsman had much difHculty in preventing 
the boar from tearing the dogs to pieces, but the 
beast was finally driven out and speared by the 
king. 

When the affair was over, the does refused to 
leave the tree, whereupon Fritz humbly informed 
his majesty that one of their party was inside the 
trunk, and another among the branches. 



*< Perhaps the man is dead," said the kia^ 
" Whip on the hounds, huntsman." 

When the dogs had been driven to a consider- 
able distance, the schoolmaster slowly emerged 
from his concealment. 

Battered and shaken as he was, lie still bogged 
his hobby. 

** Why, man," laughed the king, «how«v«r did 
you contrive to escape?" 

Falling upon his knees, Herman ns^kectf^Dr 
replied : 

*'Host gracious majesty, I contracted mys^ 
after the manner of the ancients." • 

** In what way?" demanded the king. 

«Bv climbing the trunk, most gnacioos me- 

Tbe king gave them some drink-money, and 
rode away, much amused by their adTentBre. 

On their wav home, the schoolmaster Maiped so 
badly, that Fntz and Jacob were finally compeBed 
to carry him. 

They deposited him upon his bed, and, when bt 
had somewhat recovered, Fritz ron Qcntea- 
schlseger inquired : 

*'Dost thou believe in the degeneracy of tbe 
German wild boar, good Master Herman V 

Spoebrer ground his teeth. 

''Cousin, thou wilt i>ut less faith in aadcnt 
things for the future, wilt then not?" demanded 
Jacob-tbe-red-eap. 

*' No !" snarled Herman, trying to assume s 
sitting posture, bnt suddenly abandoning the at- 
tempt; **I believe in the ancients more firmly 
than ever, for, had my nether garments been made 
forty years ago by the father of Fritx. I should 
have withstood the assault as successtoUy as Vw 
Gerstenschlaeger, did." 



MarrtaKeable "Women. — One of the great 
social problems of the day is to explain why there 
are so many marriageable women who never get 
married. Some say that it is owing to an exoen 
in numbers of women over men, in conseqaence 
of which there are not husbands enoagfa to go 
round. This, however, is disproved by statistics. 
Take the world through, and the figures shew 
that there are as many men in it as there ore 
women. Others attribute it to the expenslreBess 
of modem life. Men do not marry because, it ii 
said, they cannot afford to. But the fact is, that 
no man who truly loved a woman ever hesitated 
'to become en^agied to her and eventually manr 
her because ot povertv. There are eold-blooded 
men, with no idea of any feeling for a woman 
stronger than a languid admiration, who may be 
deterred from assuming what they repud as a 
burden iu the shape of a wife, unless aMured o< a 
liberal income ; but most are npt so calcnlatiog. 
Others, again, attribute the evil to women's fas- 
tidiousness. They expect too much in a hm^ 
band, and, while*^ waiting for an imposeibie 
shadow, let the possible substance slip through 
their fingers. This is a libel on the sex. As a 
rule, the^r are no more fastidious than men ore, 
and are just as susceptible as men to that en- 
chantment of love which invests its object with 
every periectlon, and covers up every fault. So 
far as men and women themselves are concerned, 
they are as prone to marriage now as in any period 
of the world's history, ^evertheles8, there tbe 
women are waiting for husbands, and not getting 
them. Ererv social circle is full of them, llfej 
are pretty, they are accomplished, they are sen- 
sible, and under proper training thev would mske 
excellent wives and mothers : but thev never get 
a chance. What seems to be needed is a more 
thorough method of bringing men and women 
into social contact with each other. 
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BKir Postscript. 

Mt true love, my brare lore, 

While jon tre far on the sea, 
Haplj keeping a night-watch, 

Haplj dreaming oi me, 
I, in my qniet chamber, 

Where none can look on and smile 
If I press a kiss on my paper, 

Or am pausing to weep a while, 
Write you a lorinff letter 

To follow yon orer the main, 
Whisp'ring tbe words I may not speak 

Till my sailor comes home again. 

My troe lore, my brave love, 

Filled closely are pages three, 
And tbe fourth to an end is drawing; 

But what shall my postscript be? 
Can I haye anght torgotten 

That absent ones like to bear- 
Some pleasant news or a message 

From ^enda that are far or near? 
Orpledge that my lips refused you 

When lore was too new and shy. 
In spite of its secret triumph, 

To be spoken while you were nigh? 

Ah ! no. love, my own love, 

I nothing have* left unsaid. 
Then take not word» for my postscript, 

But a lock of my hair instead. 
To twine itself round your fingers— 

Of myself, though severed, a part ; 
To woo your tenoerest kigsen. 

And lie, perchance, at your heart ; 
To keep mv image before you, 

And the hour when first* we knew 
How much of joy there dwelleth 

In love that 18 strong and true! 

Thus, dear love, my own love, 

I sever the tress of hair 
That, happier far than I can .be, 

Shall go with you everywhere — 
The look that mav oft remind rou, 

When this mv better you ope. 
That I, in my home so for on* 

Must wait and pray and hope- 
Pray for vour sate returning. 

Wait till that hour may be, 
And hope that, second to heaven. 

Your thoughts will be ever of met 



Polite ralsehoods* 

All nations count all other nations whose vo- 
eabularv is more florid, and whose professions of 
friendship are more profuse ttian their own, insin- 
tcere in proportion to the ditl'erence they make in 
the mooe of saying the same thing. If an Eastern 
^eays, "I am your sacrifice," und a Spaniard puts 
all he has under your feet, and a Frenchman 
•swears he is enchanted at the honor of seeing 
you, and an Irishman calls you his dear friend, 
and protests by bis soul that he is more glad of 
your company than if he bad ^t a fortune, they 
all mean exactly the same thmia: as the English- 
man's "My dear. Smith is coming to dine here 
to-morrow. He's an awful bore, i know, but I 
was obliged to ask him, so lef s have a decent 
dinner ^r the old curmudgeon." And when 
Smith comes, and is received with distinction by 
'both host and hostess, they enact their falsehood 
to inch perfection, that he has not the least idea 
he was the occasion of a conjugal quarrel juAt 
twenty-four hours ago. and that both had lamented 
the hard social necessity thev were under of ask- 
ing him to dinner at all ; though the lady, per- 
fbaps, had been the more angry and outrageous of 



the two. To make up for it, she is probably the 
smoother and more gracious when the unwelcome 

guest does arrive, tluU being the way with women 
igeneraL 



She Death of Foorsnt-A Vale of 
Ti^r-^nntinf* 

Wrtlb encamped below the hills, near the vil- 
lage of Tanda, in India (says Gordon Gumming), 
about ten a.v. Dbokul came in, bavins left some 
of bis men on sentry over a very wrge tijfer, 
which he had come upon suddenly that morning. 
I was not long in turning out, and on arrivins 
near the spot, we arranged the plan of attack. I 
was accompanied by Lieutenant MacTier, who 
hild joined me that morning from Sirdarpore. 

The only tree which we could find in any way 
suited as a position wait one standing near tbe 
head ot a slope, some fitty vards in length. This 
tree had, at about eight feet from the ground, 
strong shoots growing from the stem. On these 
I took mv stand, accompanied by my gun-bearer, 
named Foorsut. At the foot of the slope a dry 
nullah crossed from left to right, and bejflnd it 
was a level jungle, thinly covered with trees and 
bushes. The tiger was to be driren from our left 
down tbe nullah. Having seen me to my place, 
Dbokul went oft to bring on the beat, and soon 
after the tiger came trotting down on the far side 
of the ntitlah. Unfortunately, my shot struck 
him too far back, and, turning sharp to the left, 
be went otf at a great pace, while I fired my re- 
maininff three snots at random, in tbe hope of 
doing further damage. Seeing the titrer go off, I 
did not at once reload, intending to do so when I 
descended to follow him up on tbe elephant. 
Suddenly a man on a tree cried out that tbe tiger 
was coming back, and on looking up, I saw him 
coming toward us at a sharp trot. On reaching 
the nullah, he crossed it, apd slowly ascendine 
the hill, stood immediately below our tree. Wltb 
a breech-loading rifle, I might have shot him ten 
times over, and possibly, as he was comins on, 1 
might have reloaded that which I had, but I knew 
that any movement on our part would probably 
make him charge, and we were too near the 
ground to ^ake such a contingency desirable. 

All might have yet gone well bad the man kept 

aniet. In an evil moment he spoke, saying that 
le tiger was below us. Tbe oeast lookM op, 
caught sight of us, and at once sprang up the 
tree. Getting a momentary hold for his claws on 
the trunk, he seized Foorsut bv the waistband 
with bis teeth, and dragged him down, and as he 
fell, bit him three times through the back of the 
thigh, inflicting twelve deep wounds. I shouted 
loudlv, and hurled my hunting-cap at the titcer, 
on wliicb he slunk ot), and went down the bill. 
Presentlv the men came up, and we made a litter 
of boughs, and sent the wounded man off to tbe 
camp, where he was attended to by tbe native 
apothecary, who always accompanied my office. 
I mounted the elephant alons with Mr. MocTier,' 
and we presently came on the tiger, at which I 
fired, ana on going up, found him dead. I believe 
he hud died from the first shot He was a fall- 
grown male, very large and heavy. 

The wounded man progressed favorablv, and 
the bone of the leg seemed uninjured. He was 
doing well on the following day; but on the 
morning of the second we observed a slight 
twitching of the points of the fingers. Toward 
three p.m. he fell oil suddenly, and by four o'clock 
he was dead. This was a sad termination to what 
had been a brief but successful **chasse"— my 
bng, during the trip, coniisting of seven tigers, a 
panther, and a bear. 
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Tbe island of Cerlon is verj bcautifal, the 
Boeneiy lovely, and tiie soil prodactire in spioes 
and many kinds of fruit: indeed, it is said that it 
alone might produce sumcient cotlee for the con- 
sumption of the entire world. The natives, how- 
ever, are far from pleasing. They are generally 
of short Btoture, very efleminate-looking, apathe- 
tic, and such liars that it is impossible to depend 
upon their word. If they may but repose for 
hour after hour under a tree, with a piece of 
bread-fruit beside them, tbev seem to care for 
little else. The men wear their hair turned up 
behind with a comb, the height of the comb de- 
noting the rank of the wearer. This, and the 
small features, gives them altogether such an 



effeminate appearance, that it is difficult for a 
European to aistinguish them from the femsles. 
A visitor lately entered one of the schools, aod, 
seeing a row of bovs sitting with their bacKS to- 
ward him. and eacn with a comb in his bead, un- 
consciously asked if boys and girls were educated 
together. One of the natives of high rank waa 
lately called on to give evidence at a trial, aad 
swore such complete falsehoods, that he Wfs im- 
prisoned for perjury. He applied to the Engliah 
Government, and, with surprise, asked whv be 
should be punished for what nis i>eople did. " If j 
father," he said, "was a liar, nna my grandfather 
was a liar, nnd we are all liars. It is the oostoni 
of my country. Why should I be punished ?" 
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A PIOTUKB TROU laTPT— THE FbI^T 07 KHALIO. 



Vbe rMSt of Xhalig. 

Bvinr one has heard of the annual ceremonj 
hy whUSh the Doge of Yenioe in olden times mce- 
tnlly wedded the Adriatic with a ring. £g}'pt 



used annaally to wed the Nile, more horribly, by 
throwing into its turbulent and turbid waters,, 
when rushing with force into the Khalig Canal, a 
young and oeautifal virgin. This poor prl of 
fourteen or fifteen, chosen for her perfection of 
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gnee Mid form, was decorated as a bride— riohlj, 
elaborately decorated— aod at the moment when 
the rising waters of the Nile were let ioto the Kba- 
lig CanaC to give life and fertilitj to well-nigh half 
of the delta, this poor girl, torn from her triends 
and familT for the porpose^ was precipitated into 
the world of waters, boihne, foaming, msbing 
madlj in miniatare wares from the OTwflowlng 
river into the drj bed of the canal. The Mile was 
her bridegroom, and his embrace was death. A 
bandred have heard of the Doge's throwing the 
ring into the Adriatic, for one who has bcMd of 
the barbarous wedding of Egypt and the Nile. 
The Feast of Kbalig, which now annually takes 

8 lace, as it did in days of yore, when the waters of 
10 overflowing river are let tamuUoooslT into the 
dry bed of the Khalis Canal, nsually in Auenst, is 
the modem reprodu^on ot the old horrible cere* 
mony, in whion the shrieking giri, in her bridal 
atUre, was offered up as a sacrifice to con- 
ciliate old Father Nile. The difference is that ap 
earthen image of a girl, the best that the ariists 
of Egypt can eonstrnct, is now substituted for the 
living, shadderinff, palpitating, shrieking yiotim 
that waa formeriylmmolated, as I have described. 
And for this change fh>m cruel barbarism to mer- 
cilul symbolism, Egypt is indebted to her Mossul- 
man conouerors. tfhristiai& Esypt is said to have 
continnea the horrid enstom that had desoended 
from antiquity, until Amrow, the Qeneral of the 
Caliph Omar, in the seventh century, put an end 
to it. The Nile did not rise as high as usual next 
year, and Amrow wrote in great anxiety to Omar, 
fearing a revolt if the old and horrid custom were 
not restored. Omar's reply ought to be remom- 
bered. fle inclosed in his dispatch a solemn form 
of invocation to the one true Qod, drawn <mt b/ 
his high priest, and he ordered Amrow to throw 
that invocation into the Nile inttead of the girl, 
as of yore. Amrow did so, and the waters that 
year rose to the naual levet Gradually, however, 
the old feast was restored^ aU except the human 
sacrifice, for whieh the earthen figure was sub- 
stituted, and this now constitutes the Feast of 
Khalig. 

So much, then, for the past ; and new for the 
Feast of Kbalig, as it is m this year of grace, 
eizfateen hundred and seventy-three. 

The Khalig Canal gets its waters from the Nile 
in the immediate vicinitv of Cairo, and spreads 
the fertilising stream tnroughout the western 
delta, as far as Damietu. 

The Nile, represented as 9kfpd in the eld temples 
of Egypt^ IS a fine old man with a white beard, the 
statue usually of black marblsL probably to indi- 
cate his Abyssinian origin, his head crowned with 
emUematioal ibrtility. He was supported by a 
sphinx, and a crocodile and a hippopotamus re- 
posed at his feet. He was surrounaea by sixteen 
sons, representing the sixteen cubits to which it 
was necessary the waters should rise in order to 
give its full snare of fertilitv to Egypt. He is no 
longer worshiped as a goo, but bis waters are 
treasured as parefuUy as ever, and the annual in- 
undation is watched and measured as anxiopsly 
as it was when the young i^ri, in her bridal attire, 
was thrown into it to propitiate old Father Nilus. 

A barrier keeps the waters of the river from the 
bed of the canal until the stream has sufficiently 
risen to permit of its beiuff divided, and the cut- 
ting of tne bund, or barrier, with its attendant 
ceremonies, constitutes the Feast of Kbalig. It is 
in itself a sufficiently important matter, for the 
iifigation and fertilization of nearly half the delta 
depends upon it, and it is therefore no wonder 
that it should be made a time of holiday-makiuff 
and rejoicing. Said Pasha, the predecessor or 
the present Viceroy, always attended the Feast of 
Khaiij^. Ismail Pasha has attended it but is "to 
one thing constant never." 



From the time of the appTMoh of evening^ mm 
hour or two before sunse^ the crowd beghM to 
accumulate in tbeoieighbonood of the bund, or 
dam. The assembled Arabs sing and play oi^ mu- 
sical instruments, and shout and dance. Tba 
poor come in crowds from Cairo on foot, and the 
rich in their comfortable boats, called dahabiars. 
The whole river is alive with boats of all kinds, 
and as the tirilight deepens into night, thousands 
of liehts illumine its waters, whilst fireworks aro 
letoa in* Cairo, illuminations appear on the sar- 
rounding buildings, nay, even tne very huts are 
liffbted up. Musicians and aingers and dandng 
girla swam on the barrier itself Mid little extem- 
pore booths and pavilions are dotted all over tbo 
banks, as well of the river as of the canaL Shouts 
of laughter resound on ib^ water as well as on ttio 
shore, and are heard every now and then, loud 
and dissonant, above the dm of the mnslo and tho 
aimring. 

The torches, waving amongst the crowds on 
shore, and the lights in the booths, and the gleam- 
ing lamps on the river, the water of which refieets 
on its black bosom the twinkling dots of fiamo, 
and the laughter, and the singing, «Bd the dis- 
cordant muaio, and the shoutinjg crowds in their 
holiday attire, all make up as strange and fantas- 
tical a scene as one could see any vrhere. " It is 
like a ball on the Styx and its banks," said a briU 
Uant Frenchwoman; and truly the wild Arab 
figures, and the black Nubians, and the extraor- 
dinary mass of varied humanity, intermingled 
with the lights, and the blackness of tbe water 
and the night, made the simile not so inappro- 
piate. The feast continues all night. Bengal 
Ughts and rockets, and blue, recL and green 
flames, and flashing fireworks, are let off at In- 
tervals in Cairo all the night; and at intervals, 
as they appear and die away again, the orowda 
shout and dance, and exhibit the wildest demon- 
strations of joy. 

At length, at daydawn, the barrier is cleared, 
and the troops appear in military order, with the 
Viceroy himself, or his representative, at their 
head. The cannon are placed in position, and tbo 
earthen image of the bnde of the Nile is elevstsd, 
and great is the excitement. All are waiting for 
the decisiTe moment. It comes at last I The d|p- 
nal is given* the cannon thunder forth, the image 
of the girl is hurled into the seething waters, tSe 
barrier is broken up, and large, and ever more 
larse, is the volume of water that rushes and lei^ 
ana crashes and dances into -the bed of the canal, 
as the last opposing remnants of the barrier are 
swept away by the impetuous^ tide. 

And such is the Feast ef Khalig, as it is now 
celebrated 1 

♦ ♦ 

dk Chitetnuui Vale. 

'^Chustmas Evb, Aunt Ellen. Our flist 
Christmaa at home for ten long years. Ten long; 
lonely years. Only yon and Ito wish eseh other 
a Merry Christmas, with hearts far removed frtnn 
merriment No htUe children to greet Sants 
Clans with ringing shouts of joy. No family to 
gather round the Christmas Tree. We will give 
to [each other trinkets to mark our love, we will 
eat turkey and mince pies, and in the afternoon I 
will go over to the church, and distribute the 
books and toya I have promised to the Sunday- 
school children. And so the day will glide by, as 
it has year after vear, in Paris, in ItSiy, in Ion- 
don, in St Petersburg— where have we not apent 
a Christmas?" 

"But we avs at home bow, ^ dear/' was the 
reply. 

^'True. There is some comfoH in that I have 
longed so for home, thinking, hoping that we 
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vlght find 'in How York tome trace of our loi t 
one, Surely she wfli come borne ! Tet, it is ten 
yeert that ih€ boase baa been in the hands of 
atraninn. Who can tell. that she has not been 
turned away f^m the doOr? Ithreaks my hearty 
Aont EUen— it breaka my be^rt J'' 

The woman who spoke was pacing slowly np 
and down a long, handsomely ramished drawing* 
room, her smiOl jeweled hands clasped tigfat^ 
togetoer, and her eyes mistr with un^ed tears. 
She waa richly dressed in neayy silk of a deep 
wine-oolor, soft fine lace, and tastefol Jewelry, 
and she iras rery beantifuL 

She was not rery yonng, past thirty, hut her 
soft fair complexion and dehcate features made 
her appear youoKer than her actual age. Her 
eyes, of deep yiolety were large and expressiTs, 
and bar hair, worn in close curls round her 
shapely bead, waa ef the richest brown, throw- 
ing oack golden lights in the bright glarefrem the 
chandelier. She waa tall an^ sender, yet grace- 
fully proportioned, and her morements were easy 
and dignified. 

Her companion, who was half hidden in the 
deptha of a ToWet armchair| was IsmaU and Tery 
pretty, but old enough to haye her snowy hanr 
loldecT away under a soft lace cap, and to wear the 
eld-lady dress of black silk and white muslin, 
with a shawl of Shetland wool around her 
shoulders. 

She looked with loTing, tender eyes ai the rest- 
less woman pacinff the floor, and when ahe apoke, 
there was sympatny in every tone. 

«< Remember; darUog/' she add, "that it is 
less than a year aince we returned here* It is too 
early to he discouraged." 

*'l am not discouraged,, Imt it is so hard to 
wait Think of the happy fsmily thai gathered 

EMff alter year in this room, of our father. Uncle 
arry, ana Mabel! All gone. N6thing left me 
but your precious lore, and the good! can do 
thepoor."^ 

*< And. MIra, speaking of that, did you not tell 
me you had stil) some purchases to make for your 
olaas to-morrow V 

" True. Mr. Morrison's esU droTe it from my 
mind. There were more toys- needed. I can go 
now. It is not seyOn o'clock. I will order the 
carriage, and be back before nine." 

She rang the bell- aa ahe spoke, ordered the 
carriage, and sent for her maid and wraps. 

The old lady waited ui^til they were once more 
alone, and then said, wistfoUy: 

"You would have told me if Mr. Konison 
brought any news y 

"Indeed 1 would t** was the earnest reply, and 
the old lady felt a caressing hand upon her own. 
** There was only theold story of failure. 01^ Aunt 
Ellen, I would spend eyerydollar 1 own if it would 



bring her once more into my arma, bring her face 
against my own again I where is she this cold 
Christmas Evef How do we know she is not cold 



or hungry, while we haye luxury 1 How do we 
know wnat sorrow she may endure! Oh, Mabel, 
Mabel I where are you f'^ 

" She may be dead," the old lady said, very 
sadly. 

A heayenly smile lit the face of Mira Cresswell, 
aa she answered : 

"Ko. She could not diCiaod I not know it. Tou 
forget we are twins. Aunt Ellen. She has suffered 
deeply, has known illness and sorrow—bitter sor- 
row— but ahe is not dead. When I feel keen pain. 
I know she is ill and suffering. When my heart 
sinks with some unknown gria, I know she weeps 
in sorrow. But she could not die, and I liye on. 
Do you know she seems strangely near to me to- 
night, and she is sad, very sad!" 

*' Nearer than she seemed six months ago, dear, 
when you were so sure she was coming home?" 



" res: even nearer thap she seemed then. But 
here is Mary with my wra|M." 

"Are you going alone T Take Mary with 
you." 

•« It is not worth whfle. I shall only drive to 
the toy-shop and back." 

She pressed a loving kiss upon the sweet face 
raised tor the caress, and left uie room. 

A few words of explanation here will make 
clear the conversation quoted above, and tell the 
reason why Mira Cresswell. rich, lovely and 
talented, waa single at thirty, lonely andssd, 

Mabel and Mira CresswelL twin daughters end 
only children of Godfrey Cresswell, one of the 
leading mesehants of Kew York, were at twenty 
acknowledged belles in their own circle of socie^ 
and brightev, happier fate never aeemed ofleredto 

firlhooa . than theirs. Their mother had been 
ead many years, but their father'a sister, EUep 
CiessweU, had so faifchffiUy filled her place* that 
the twins never felt the toss of mother love or 
mother cere. 

During their first season in society, for the lUit 
Urns in their short happy Uvesr the sisters: wak- 
ened to the knowledge that there was Another love 
even more abaorbing than that they felt for eaoh 
olheK. 

Mira became the betrothed bride of her fatbor^i 
Jnnior partner. George Sewell, and her fapily ap- 
proved heartily of hn choice. Bnt Mabel gftvo 
her beast to s nan in eyevy way nnw«ithy oftho 
gift A mm handsome, talented »nd briUiant, 
but wholly noprinoiplea— one of whom society 
more than whispered disgraceful tales, yet toler- 
ated for the sake, of his old famfly name and 
position. 

Gordon Blanchard waa so far pardonable, that 
he had lost his parents at an early age. had had 
the control of ample means, and been free firom 
all restraint since ooybood. 

Mr. Cresswell, alarmed for the happiness of his 
child, opposed her choice as aoon as he became 
.aware oi her attachipent, forbidding all inter- 
course between the lovers, and using his pater- 
nal authority with rather ii^judicioua strictness. 
The daughter, who had lived in an atmosphere of 
love anosnnsbine from infancy, resented the nn- 
usual aeverity, and, yielding to the aolidtatlon of 
her lover, eloped from her nither's house. 

Before Mira had recovered from the bitter 
grief of this first violation o^ sisterly love and 
oonfidenoe, ahe waa called upon to mourn the 
death of George Sewell, after n abort, andden 
illness, . 

The girrs health broke under the secumulsp 
tion of aoxrow, and by the advice of her ^yaician. 
her father determinea to retire from buameaa, and 
travel in Europe. Hia brother and sister, with 
Mira» composea the party, and they sailed from 
New York the Fall following Mabers elopement 
For aix years the father forbade the name of his 
erring child being spoken in his presence, but .he 
became ill in Florence, and upon his deathbed he 
forgave her, giving Mm his dying words of bless- 
ing to cherish in- her bea^ until she met her sister* 
Yety his will, drawn np in New York befoio bO 
sailed, left his fortune entirely to Mira. 

It was the drl's earnest desire to return to her 
own home after her father's death, but her uncle 
Harry, who was also her guardian, was ailing^ and 
fancied the air of Italy or France waa necesssry 
tohisUfe. 

So, for three more weary years, the fravelert 
lingered abroad, till Harry Cresswell, too, died in 
Italy, and was buried beside his brother. But 
by his will, Mabel, could she be found, was left 
equal heiress with her sister of his handsome 
property, his own sister Ellen being already inde- 
pendent. 

The first grief being over, the two women felt 
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reiuim the weair homenckneti thoj htd eon- 
qaered for the silko of thoM who were gone, and 
retomed to New York. 

Ab soon IS they were settled hi their old home, 
Mirm inatmoted her lawyer to spare no money or 
time to find her sister; hot her efforts were nn- 
ayailing up to the time when she is introdnced 
to the reaoer, a little more than six months hav* 
ing passed sinee her return to New York, 

As she droTO toward her destination, Mira 
Cresswell prared silentlr, as she had so often 
prayed, that, Sefore another New Year dawoed 
upon her lonely life, Qod would restore to her the 
s&ter whose loss she mourned more than that of 
uncle, father, or lover. 

Her dead were, she trusted, safe hi the eternal 
home of Christians; hut her sister, liring: yet 
lo8t» was perhu»s suffering want when plenty 
was her own by right— was lonely when lore 
awaited her. 

With sad thoughts fbr company, Mira entered 
the toy-shop, crowded with purchasers, and as 
her foot passed the threshold, a weight seemed 
to fall from her heart and hmbs. She was daisied 
by the light, she was bewildered br the strange, 
unexplained happiness that seemed pouring into 
her heart. 

Unconsciously she spoke the thought that filled 
her brain and heart, and many in that gay crowd 
turned, as the sweet, clear Toice spoke one word. 
«* Mabel {"—turned to see a shabbily dressed 
woman, at the counter doTOted to cheap toys^ drop 
her trifling purchase, and fix her eyes upon the 
lady wrapped in costly raiment who had q>oken. 

Even in the contrast of dress, the likeness be- 
tween the two could not be hidden. It was as if 
each faced a mirror, though one face was thinner 
than the other. Both were pale, deadly pale, 
as the shabby figure, drawn by the power of 
the other's dflatedriolet ereS, slowly crossed the 
store, neyer seeing anythiuff of the wondering 
looks around them, never heeding but the smiling 
lips awaiting her till she was wrapped in a elose 
elasp. ^^wn from the wondermg group, and 
found herself in a carriage, with Mira sobbnig and 
caressing her. 

^'MabSl, Mabel, Mabel!" 

That was all Mhra could say, feeling her sister's 
kisses on her lips, her sister's tears on her face. 
But after a moment of deen, intense happiness, 
she was recalled to this worm again by the coach- 
man demanding the next destination. 

** Drive sloidy forward till I poll the check- 
string." 

Bang went the door, and the horses took up a 
walk. 

«<DarIinff," said Mirs, *'can it be true? Are 
you really here— here in my arms t" 

" But, Mira, 1 thought you were in Europe t" 

*' We were until June. We came home, then, 
to find you. Tell me of yourself. I am so hun- 
gry for news of you, MabeL" 

''No more so than I hsTebeen for tidins^ of 
yon, Mira. My own story is soon told. I am 
widowed and very poor, with two little girls at 
home, half fed, and half clothed." 

'* Where is your homer' asked Mtra, and shud- 
dered as her sister named the poor locality. 

Again the coachman receired directions, and as 
he OTOTO, Mira told her sister of her father's for- 
eiveneas, and her unde^s legacy, receiyiuff in re- 
nim the story of a wretched marriage, of children 
bom only to die. excepting the two utle sirls of 
eight and six stin living, of the gradual descent 
into poverty, of iDness and unkindness, till death 
left her f^ee rrom aotud abuse, to fight the wfdow's 
battle against the worid. 

<*We were in Cincinnati flrom the thne of our 
marriafltt, Mira, and Gordon died there, two years 
•go. I tried to make money to come home, | 



wearying for yon, hoping for some words of par- 
don ; but it was not untfl last June I came hem. 
I went to the house, and found a family there who 
said tbe house had heen rented to Tanous parties 
for ten years, and was then about to be taken by 
a Mr. Morrison." 

" My lawyer— Ton know papa's old lawyer is 
dead, and Mr. Morrison acta for me. He was 
preparing for our return, when he save tbe famflj 
yon saw notice to vacate the premises." 

*' I never returned there. Indeed, I hare bad 
my hands filled, to earn bread. This is tbe reason 
I nave not seen the advertisements you have had 
published. But, here we are at the only homo I 
have known since my return." 

But for the brightness the f^iture promised, 
Itira felt as if her himrt must have broken, 
as, after ascending three long ffights of rickeij 
stairs, the sisters stood in tbe dismal attic of the 
wretched tenement-house. In a small open grate 
were the embers of a scant fire, and the miserablo 
furniture seemed as if actually falling to piecao. 
Upon the low bed, where their poor garments 
eked out tbe acanty covering, were two children, 
whose hit faces and brown curls were miniaturo 
copies of the faces bending over them. Even bj 
the light of the miserable tallow candle^ thoao 
faces looked beantiftil. 

Upon the bed-post hung two tiny emp^ stock- 
ings, and Mabels tears rose as she whispered : 

'' I have just two dollars in the world, Mir%and 
I had told tbe children I was afraid Santa Claoa 
would not come here to-night. They have never 
been without some toy, however poor, and, Mira, 
the older one, as she said her prayers, added o 
little petition to the ssint of Christmas. When 
she rose from her knees, she told me, with such 
perfect fUth, that Santa Clans would surely oomo 
now, that I could not bear to picture her diaap- 
pointment. I resolved to take a trifle from mr 
money to buy a few cheap toys, a little candy and 
fnilt, and trust to Providence for the future. 
Kissing my little ones, 1 stole out, leaving them 
asleep, unconscious for the hour, at least, of cold 
and hunger." 

<*0b. Mabel 1 Thank Ood for the diild's 
praver." 

''^To think that in answer I found you— found a 
home, wealth, and Christmas happiness I Mira, 
my heart is too fWl I" 

There was a moment of deep silence, and then 
Mira spoke, with a look of merry mischief in her 
eyes, that they had not worn for years : 

** Mabel, let me take the children home, asleep. 
Just as they are. Wrap the covers round them, 
and we will carry them down-stairs. There are 
plenty of warm robes in the carriage. Do, do lei 
me carry out a little surprise I have In my mind 
for the waking of the dear girls." 

"Just as you wish." 

A rapid drive home, to greet Aunt Ellen's de- 
lighted surprise, to put the little ones^ still sleep- 
ing, in bed, and wrap Mabel in warm, handsome 
earments, and then there was a ahopping expedi- 
tion through the busy, crowded stores, that threat- 
ened to overflow the carriage. 

Little garments of daintiest mske, treasores of 
books, games, and toys, temptine paokagea of 
IVuit and sweetmeata, and wondenhi machinery 
of all sorts for Mira's surprise. 

It was past midnight when the sisters stole fh>n 
the room where the children lay sleeping, to share 
once more the room they had occupied in girihood. 
Day was Just breaking when they crept m softly 
again for final preparations, and then hid them- 
selves in a large closet to watch the waking. 

Christmas morning broke bright and clear, and 
tbe sun, peeping through lace curtains, lighted one 
room, that was in strong contrast to the attic 
room where Mabefs children had dropped into 
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childhood' B deep aUep. A earpei of soft texture, 
eovered vith bright boaquets of flowers, was on 
the floor; hAodsoroe famitore was tastefollj ar- 
ranged, and a low erib, of somewhai old-fashioned 
shape, with warm oorers, held two little figures 
cnrlea cosily under the softest of blankets, while 
two brown heads rested loTinsly together upon 
the pillows. Grateful warmth ^SUd the room« and 
eTei7 appointBMni was perfeot. But the crown- 
ing slory stood direotlj opposite the crib, where 
the little sleepers must see it as soon as their eyes 
opened. 

It was a tail Christmas-tree, standing upon a 
large table, and surely Santa Clans, in his most 
generous mood, bad never dressed one with more 
marrelous fruit Two small white stockings, 
hanging from one branch, were well filled, and 
ftrom erery bonghwere suspended rare Christmas 
treasnrss, such as children love. Dolls, dressed 
in the latest fashions, were there, and for the use 
of their ladyships, furniture,. carriages, and com- 

Slete wardrobes. Tea-sets, in daintr boxes, were 
aero; S^mesL in Tariety ; nooks, filled with most 
wonderful of fairy romance^ sets of exquisite 
pictures, in pji^tty enrelopes ; Tsrieties of candies, 
,niit, and ^ninties of erery kind. And over all 
hung the brilliancy of the risioji^ sun, touching 
erery objeot with warm golden light. 

Suddenly, ssehildien oAen waken from deepest 
sleep, one onrly. brown bead was lifted from the 
viUoir aad a pair of great blue eyes opened wide, 
in delivhtecl fnurprioeb 

" That is Wim, Toor namesake," Mabel whis- 
pered low, in the closet 

Great giuping sobs of perfect hsppiness held 
the child siuBnt a moment, then the joy became 
too great for sotttarr pleasnre. 

**liayl MsyI^' she cried, the sweet Toice rip- 
pling with dehflbt— " oh, liay, wake np I Santa 
Clans "camel I told mamma he would come. 
MaT>wakenpr 

Two brown beads were upraised now, two pairs 
of blue eyes shining with pleasure, roying from 
the tree to the wonderful room, the furniture, the 
mirrors, the little bed, and erer back again to the 
maryelous display of toys and treasures. 

'* Oh, May, it.|s hke hesTen 1 How warm I am ; 
and see our nightgowns, all rtdBed, and with lace 
on them! And, oh, May! see the loyely blue 
dresses on that chair, and bronse boots! They 
must be for us, fbr they will surely fit us." 

But May's ejen were drooping a little, in the 
midst of all this happiness. She missed some- 
thing, dearer than all. 

"But 1 want mAmma!" she i|aid, in a grieved 
tone. " Did Santa Clans take away mamma ?" 

The closet-door opened, and tne two ladies 
stepped out, dressed so neariy alike, and resem- 
bling each other so much, thdt May shouted : 

"Two mammas !" 

" One mamma and one anntie, darlings I" said 
Mabel, kissing the litilie wondering faces. 

" Has Santa Claus been to see yon, too f " asked 
Mira, the second, noting the unwonted happiness 
of her mother's fkce, and the handsome Cashmere 
wrapper she wore. 

*^Tes, darling!" her aunt answered; "Santa 
Clans has brought mamma home." 

" Is this beaoUful room to be ours V 

" Yes : and when you lie down in your erib, you 
can think that- it is the same one where mamma 
and auntie slept when they were little girls. But 
are you not ready for breakfast ? Don^ yon want 
to be dressed, and see the toys on your Christmaa 
tree?" 

"Oh!" oried Mfra, as the door opened, "here 
Is a fairy godmother eomhigt" 

There was a merry laugh then, for Aunt Bllen 
was so small and pretty, fiut «IM was not a new 
name for her. 



" I could not wait longer to see your children, 
Mabel," she said—" our second Mira and Mabel l'^ 

It was a day the reunited family can never for- 
get The children, voung ladies now, thinking of 
society and accomplishments, have passed many 
happy anniversaries, but never one quite so start- 
ling and bright as the one when "Santa Claus 
brought mamma home." 



Aneient WHttag-Oase and Styles 
OMd by levibeg. 

"Sttl« is everything," ladies tell you: but 
very few know mdeed what the Stylo really was. 
It came as a secondary meaning to be appOed to 
the manner in whieta a writer expressed his 
thoughts; and then, as a more remote meaning 
still, to convey the idea of tie manner of a painter, 
or other artist, and finally of the dress, carriage 
and tone of a lady. The style was, however, pri- 
marily a sharp-pointed instrument, with which 
the ancients wrote for temporary use on waxed 
tablets. The diminutive of stflus gives us stiletto, 
and all know what style thst is. 

The ancients used these waxen tablets for 
memoranda, rough droughts, etc. The writing- 
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toble on which Zachuj wrot« was ono of theie. 
Mid tho instrameDt » at jte. Where it was intendad 
to preaerre the writing, it waa copied on papTma 
or parcbment, and thoa made endorins. TtunKa 
for perpetoitj, aa inaoriptiona to be incloaed in 
bniloioga, whether monuments or ediflcea, were 
cat with a atyle on platea of lead^ or on claf 
tablets, which were then baked. Thoa Job aaked 
that hia worda might be graren on piatea of tead. 

The oaae of a regular aoribe waa a neat and 
often ornamental oaae, in which he carried atjlea, 
tablets; and rtfUa of ptfohmeni for iknmediate m, 
with the reed uaed m writing* the ink-horn being 
carried at the girdle. 

Thej were- r»iild writers, as wo see bj Darid's 
comfarjaon: '^The reed of a scribe miinifig 



Vhat IFiidertow. 

'Without, ladlance is a golden deloge, within, 
radiance in ^adowa. Bej^nd the open window 
a letel award, a great arcade of mighty beeehea 
tlneaded wtth daxslmg bars of fire and gold, and 
giTing ja glimpao of a flowery paradise, swaying 
and nowbig in the rich base of a Jnlr aunaet be- 
Tond its vmant archway; within the window, 
a room full of that lucid snade that seems to trem- 
ble en the Tcrge of rosiest light» an pStci due here 
to chints hanginn lined inth^k and the pale 
rose tinting ue lof^ waBs. undeniably a wo- 
man's room. As oertainly the apartment of 
one endowed with refinement and taate. So 
simple, too, in its erery srrangemant The casual 
glaoce of one unleerned in snob mattira would 
hardly Unger an inMant on any one of the detaila, 
and certainly would oonrey to him no hint of the 
lordly auitea of rooms stitching beyond in 
solitary magnificence. 

"There ia nothing like a room to receire ffovr- 
$6ff in," Mm. PercTrale declared ; and so, on her 
bqrfng Beeobwold, she had gamiahed the bower 
for hwaelf with ohlnts. brutiant m^oBoa, old 
«iff« in the form of a fairy tea-aerrioe standing 
OB a tinrtable of green malaohite that would have 
^IMren half the fiMhionaUe world diatraoted with 
enrr, and a aUltoette or two; one a calm-eyed 



<y<rt h w a rt»dwitti the hcaaen-headed apMv, 
Upon iMT yeaily ahonMar leaning cold;" 

the other a daiQty idyll of Cupid and Psyehe. 

The pipea of a little organ gleamed golden to 
the domed roo( a Summer aky, a brilliant-winged 
glHter of tropic birda poiaed amldat its blue and 
drifta of foamy elouda. The cunning of her old 
gaidener had COAzed a Cape jaamin to fling ita 
atarlit drapery of green round the interior or the 
arched window, and ttom the floor of pureat 
marble roae graceful Taaea of a da^ green atone, 
poliahed aa glass and Tcined with crimaom, full of 
gorgeous blossoms that rained a Summer wealth 
of jpetala on tbo snow of the marble floor. 

A profnsioit of light literature— white relvet 
Dantes, purple-and-gold Miltons, magadnea and 
papcura— uy abfut on little standa, and a raat 
edition of Shakespeare, illustrated by Dor6, lar 
on a reading-deak. There waa plenty of muaio 
for the organ, and a guitar hung by a broad blue 
ribbon against the waU. There waa n writing, 
tabkv wi& a brcnse nymph holding a aaaaheU for 
ink, and a saner page, with flowlnc cloak and 

flumed cap, bearing a torch for the aealing of Mrs. 
erciTale'a oorreapondenoe ; and laat, but nU 
least, there waa that funnr institution of fuhion. 
^le life— the eamptmiai^f 

Mrs. Peroirale enjoyed herself in prirate In 
tollett that would haTo seandalitad har aMiaaint- 



ancea— cmmpleji white wrappera, Tnrkiah. h«el* 
leas slippers, and a tumbled maaa of dark br»wa 
curia ahowered orer her prel^ aaUow litUa 
neck. 

She sat in what might hare been a great mnas 
of tangled flowers, but was In reamj a hog* 
ehints-coTered Caoteuil, and her pknant little liao« 
abaolutely riowed with delight as she listened to 

the conmamon, who, a slim, white f ---^ 

before the organ, drew harmoniova 



dainty Itet curied up on the fauteiul, and b«r 
broirn flngera delicioualy Idle^m her lap. 

On the lawn beyond lar an oeean of light throna;^ 
which a matchteaa white peacock, glowing Im 
some enchanted bird, as his ftnowf pln roa ga 
radiated in the rosy glow, stnitted mooaichlallyp 
and a pet doe. with storrj eyes, and a pink ribbon 
round ita neck, far on the Telret turf. 

** Hilda,'' caUed out Mrs. Peroivale, "that wlH 
do. I want you." 

Tbe melody rippled into sUenoe, and HUdn roao 
obedientlr. 

"My dariing giri," aaid Mm. Perdrale, In m 
Toioe bat fluttered a ttttieu ** here ia Herbert^ a&d 
Mr. Lefh>ywitlihim." 

Herbert waa Mr. Pertitalo— « co mag eo ua tDi 
eatimable old creature #f aevcBty. who nad anr- 
ried ttiia Uttte brow* wMch, and, mviocialj 
enough, had had no cants aa^yet to rsgrat «ha* 
his expectant hei^ Tom Lefroy. had taroMd hia 
" aeniie madneaa." Tom waa a handaome younc 
fellow, atroiup on the edteeatioB of teniari^ aaa 
the terror of nihionablii tailoia. Ho kept a flwt- 
trotting mare^ and Indulged hia flcianda In tha in- 
nocent delusion that he was ftod ' 




Hilda bluabed diTinely, ana came slowlj 
through the eosttered Taaea and fantcnila with an 
airy fntterteff «f white di 
stretched oulwhitely in 
renl-headed Hilda, with tl 
and the sweet mttesty ot i 
bUadl though, indeed, tt waa hard ti look at the 
soft tadiaiMe ^ those eyea and credit the fiaet. 

"What I like abcnt Tom ia," aaid Mr. Pecoi. 
▼ale, plucking a bMng apray of beiaria tnm n 
Taae, and trtuig it CBainft hia wlfs^s bronse bain 
"aa r?« eiuMi aitid^ tbet he doean't flirt wiS 
Bild^ I wouldn't bafo the poor giri rendered 
mi8sraUe»^and .Tom— tha haodson^e dogt-*moat 
marry money." 

"Then yoi/d never fordje him if be married 
her, I anpnoaer aaid MraTrrizie Peroirale, aigh^ 
hftg, and giring agrape to bar white cockatoo. 

"No^" reapooded Mr. Peroirale, and he looked 
aa thou|^ he meant it "I would diaown him at 
once and for ever, as Vw% ahraya faid. A bhnd 
wife te out of the question for a man In the poal- 
tion Tom will one day occnpr;" and the old 
gsnileman looked ridiomonaly uke the peacock, on 
tne lawn, as he strutted to ana fro amongat tho 
flowers that wore l^azily gorgeoua in the mugling 
of soft moonlight and lamplight atreaming orar 
the marble iloor of hia wifo'a boudoir. 

Mra. trizie bit her fine aoarlet lipsi and atela n 
look through a graoefhl archway, where there 
was a eharming JaUtau eetf 9< of Hilda reatiag^ 
like a Naiad^-ia a drift of white araperr, egainat 
the lof^ kmp ^ • aoftly g)easaing hai^!, the 



atrhMS ofurUoh ribratad 
tauoM 



white draperr, egainat 
f gleasaing hara, the 
famtly as ner fingers 



them ahaently, a^d a faearenly rapture in 

her starry face, as Tom bent orer her, explaining 
some hmgMM^ poiniof law. donhtlea^in hii clear 
w^ for her amnaemepi^ bnt^ ch, decidedly nol 

"Poi •«» TOiff* quite rights Herbert.'* re- 
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marked Mrs. Trixie, with apgelio meekness; '* but 
of ooucse you know what is best," ' 

" Of course 1 do» mj dear/* replied Mr. Perci- 
7ale, serenelj, and feU fast asleep, with a snow j 
handkerehief over his head, in the general fashion 
of old gentlemen after dinner. 

"Nevertheless, you wicked, obstinate, flinty- 
hearted old darling/' soliloquised Mrs. Trizie, 
"I'll see what I oan do to make you eat your 
words. My saintly Queeii of Beauty not a fit wife 
for your curly-headed scamp of a nephew! Well, 
we'll see what we shall see.*^ 

• •*••# 

"Hilda, mj precious darling, if you won't 
marty me, lUe won't be worth nanns. I know 
yon Delieve ^e a fellow who can only think of 
boraes and dogs ; but if you would only take mo 
in band, you might make me quite diflfereot. If I 
wer» to talk for OTer, Hilda, I oouldnH exactly ex- 
plain how differently I feel when I'm near you— 
M mttoh better, atod that kind of thing, you 
know." 

Hilda listened to this lucid statement of Tom's 
sentiments with a rapture on her radiant face that 
was almost dasxUng, and which abashed that 
honest young fellow not a little. Had he been 
permitted, llguratiTely, to kiss the hem of that 
snowy robe or hers, he would hsTo thought him- 
self blest indeed ; but when Hilda's hand fluttered 
into bis, and her great eyes shone on bim solemn 
and lustrous with jot, he was silent and a little 
awed as he looked at ner. 

Ho suddenly remembered a pioture of an ansel 
he had seen in the cathedral at Toledo when the 
organ was playing and the incense rolling throngb 
the vast arches, and had Hilda risen on pearty 
pinions, and floated up and iway throoffh the star- 
B|^t, he would not bare been desperatelr amaied. 

^Tben ho oau|^t her in his arms, and nssed her, 
and then there was a snort as of an enraged gram- 
pus, and Mr. PerdTale stood in the archway, red 
as a peony with ire, and glaring at the pretty 
UMeau, wnila orer his shoulder peeped the aroh, 
bright noe, now a shade pallid, of Mrs. Trixie. 

Before ho spoke, Hilda Telt the storm in the air, 
aad tried to break from Tom's arm, but that 
member stiifened tuddenly like a bar of steel 
round her Kthe waist, and with dark, dilated eyes, 
•he awaited the thunderbolt 

" Ten ungratefhl pvp I" roared Mr. Percirale, in 
a Toioe to miioh the bellow of an enraged buflalo 
was but as the zephyr that whispers to the rose ; 
*• how dare yon loss her f 

** Why should I not. uncle f" said Tom, getting 
a liTcly oarmine, and looking swords and oaggers 
at his irate retetiTe. 

" Let me see yon do it again I" abonted Mr. 
FerciTale, apoplectloany. 

" CertSnlT. sir I" said Tom, briskly, " if it wiU 
peraonalW oblige you." 

And hididZ sgain, white Hilda trembled, and 
cUiBff tA him. and pleaded pathetically to Mr. Per- 
c|.Tate, with her lorely, sightless eyes. 

" Get out of my house, sir I'* said Mr. Peroirale, 
troading on the tail of Mrs. Trixie's UtUe King 
Charles. 

" Tory wen.** said Tom, " FU go. Hilda, don't 
be bulUed ii\to throwing me orer, my dearest. 
Promise to wait for nie, wm^i you. my darling f" 

** Before my Tery •tea 1^ gasped Mr. Perciyale, 
appealing to a dimpled Cnpia, peeping at the 
scene from the ambush of a rose-baskeC " Are 
you going. Mr. Jackanapes f 

*" Ooo^by, Aunt Trixie ; take care of Hilda for 
me,*' said Tom. " Uncle, you're awfiiUy unjust. 
HildiL you* TO promised, remember!" and Tom 
marcnea away, waring a iablsau behind him of 
Hilda leaning like a spirit of sorrow against the 
harp^ with Mra. Trixie's stender brown arma, 
*^ ' ' I with gems, olasped ronnd her, her eyes 



flaming indignant fires at her husband, and hei 
scarlet lips quirering in a fine aubdued tempest ol 
wrath. 

"Hilda!" gapped Mr. Pcrcirale, "you canM 
murry Tom ; out that shan't make anv ditl'erencc 
in your living; here, on my part : only,' there must 
be no more of this nonsense. Do you hear V* 

" Yes," said Hilda, rery softly. " I will nevei 
mamr- Tom until you yourself wish it, Mr. Per- 
ciyale." 

"Very well, my dear," said Mr. Perdvale, 
magnanimously; "oonskler yourself forgiven, 
Hilda." 

" Very well, my fine old gentleman !" said Mrs. 
Trixie, shaking her little hand after Mm, as he 
stalked majesnoally away, without meeting bei 

Seat, fiery black eyes; "we'll see whose wit ii 
e nimbwst. Just wait, sir, and you shall be 
enlightened, as sure lb my name is Trixie Per- 
oiTde!" 

• ••*#• 

A romantic IHUe bathing-place, Just discoTcred 
by a veiy few of the iliU of^New York, and jeal- 
ously guarded by them from comfort-destroying 
notoriety. The beach of the same at rosy mom ; 
a flashing of golden sands; a ruby dyeing of the 
lapping Sde ; a dipping of peari-winged gulls into 
the diamond foam. 

On the beacb, Mr. Peroirale, in a graceful cos- 
tume, compounded of that of a oitr eentleman and 
a pirate. Beside him, stetely Hilda, the rising 
sun glowing orer her drifting golden hair, and 
white dress stirring in the fmh breeze ; flutter- 
ing roses rising and dying in her lucid cheeks ; 
fresh, fair. andl>eautiful as Aurora herself. 

Mounted on a pedestal of rock, shining like 
slabaster, and kissed by the diamond tide, Mrs. 
Trixie, in a piouant bathing-dress of scarlet, and 
her masses of bronze hair, flecked with red gold, 
round her like a rail; her arms bare, her eyes 
radiant aa stars, her coral lips parted and smiling. 

Behind the group, the quaint brown Tillage, 
sleeping still, diamond-latuoed in the blaze ol 
sunrise. 

" Be carefiil, Trixie, my dear," says Mr. Per- 
cirale. " TbeiVa a atrong undertow somewhere 
about here." 

A flash like a falling meteor, and a aplash and 
Jubilant laugh anawers him, and Mrs. Trixie is 
sporting like a dolphin in the glittering water. 

Presently, like a crimson blossom she floate 
away, and then suddenly a fearfdl shriek comes 
pealing across the diamond tide between her and 
the two on ahore. 

Hilda starte like a frightened steed, with fins 
dilated nostrils and wide eyes of terror, and Kr. 
Perciyale bounds as thou^ ab^ 

Another and another wUd ttt, and tiie brown 
slender anna are seen wildly battlinff with fome un- 
seen foe. thai would drsg the feeble swimmer into 
the depths below. 

"Hilda!" shrieks Mr. ParoiTsle, diop 



bis knees in the sand, "aare her! ' 8heV drown 
itig ! Oh, hearena 1 is there no aid for my dar- 
linjj!" 

^Hush!" says Hilda, and for a second she 
meaaures the space betwisen her and her friend, 
by the shrieks of the latter. 

Mr. PerciTale precipitates himself toward the 
surf, breaking in a line of pearl on the sand ; but» 
like a gleam of radiance, tne white form of Hilda 
is before him, and he stands spellbound to watch 
her. 

Her golden hsir floate out like a track of light 
on the sea, as her white, strong arms cleaye the 
tide, her hearing guiding her to her friend, hei 
face gleaming like Irory, her great eyes shining. 

Mr. Percivale watohes her. He sees her grasp 
the tiny form in one hand, and turn ber fiM€ 
toward the ahore, jnat aa all entrgr aeems gone 
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from the swimmer, and she is about to snccamb 
to the treacheroas undertow. Then there in a 
moment of intolerable suapense, 

Mr. Percirale shouts in a Toice that is strange 
to him, as one never heard before, and she comes 
slowly on, her shining locks mingling with those 
of TrixiCy whose durk face rests against her 
shoulder. She struggles to the sand, and lays 
Trizie at Mr. Percivalrs feet. 

** 1 have saved her !" bhe aajs, and then falls, 
or would have fallen, had not a tall young fellow 
rushed frantically across the sand, and caught her 
in his arms. 

" HUda I" he cries out ; " what U this ?" 

" Is that you, Tom?" sajrs Mr. Percivale, who 
is on his knees beside his wife. 

" Tes," says Tom. *' What is the meaning of 
all this, Uneie Peroivalef 

** It means,'' says Mr. Percirale, slowly, ** that 
that angel has risked her life to save your aunt 
Trixie's ; and that the sooner yon marry her,- the 
better I shall be pleased. My soul, are you 
better t" 

" Yes, my love/' says Mrs. Trizie, whose black 



eyes have opened during this speech, and abe sHs 
up on the sand, and looks at the group, defined 
against the rose and azure of the sky. 

** Hilda, my love, how can I ever repay yon V 
she says. "Is that the breakfast-beU 1 hear? 
Tom, and Hilda, my dariing preserver, I congra- 
tulate you I" 

About an hour afterward, Mrs. Trizie, in a 
cloud of white muslin and lade, is relating her 
adventnrev to a group of interested friends, and 
dropping many mnts as to an approaching cere- 
monf to take place in the family, in which Tom 
and uilda, who are loitering on a rose-covered 
veranda outside, are to bear prinoipal parts. 
• • •. « « • 

Mr. Peroivale often wonders vAy his wife smiles 
so curiously wheneyer he refers to *' that awful 
undertow •, but she it quite capable of keeping 
a secret.- 

Hilda went to Germany with Tom, recoyertd 
her si|y;ht, and discovered a rich uncle ; and Trine 
is beginning to find the secret of that undertow 
almost too enjoyable to keep to herself much 
longer. 




THAT mronrow.— *'XB. mtorvALE saonrg nf ▲ yoici that is stbahob to bxh, as one who iihthb 

HXABO BBTOKB, Aim SBH COVM SLOWLT OH, BBR SmyiHG LOCHS XIHOLZKO WITH TBOfB OH TBCOfe^ 
WHOSH DARK FACB RESTS AQAIHST HBR 8HOULOBR." 
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THa urmBT OF BAtLWATS. 



Browk. — ** Tou*d better corns icith me: Our road is always safs and sure** 
Mbs Joiiis.— " What I and loss my ehaness on my ktuban^^Atcidsnt Xniwranos) Mtet / N^ • MiUh / 

i 
A Wew ClUll Cim_A writer in the Terre 
Haute (lod.) Journal baa diaoorered a new eare 
for the ague. He says to theae alBictod with ibis 
provoking maladj, crawl down-gtain beadfore- 
moat Langh at the idea if ^on pleaae, but do 



r eravling flrat ; you can then afford to laugh. 
Just aa the chill ia coming on, atart at the top of 
a long fliffbt of ataira. and crawl down on your 
hands and feet beadforemoat. You ncfer did 
harder work in your life, and when jrou arrive at 
the bottom, instead of shaking, yon will find your- 
aelf puffing, red in the face, ana perspiring freely, 
from the strons ezertaona made in the efibrt to 
support yourseV. Try it. It won't coat you near 
aa much aa quinine or patent medieineab and if it 
faila it will only do what tbey do every day. 

A PennsyliraMia olei^yman baa made % bit by 
introducing '' personals '^in bia prayers; for in- 
stance : 

" Lord, have mercy on John Shanahan. who 
keeps a saloon near the old red bridge. Either 
lay bim on a bed of aickoess, or have him removed 
from this town." 



Cluiptm told mv unde Gonsidier this 
story the other day, to illustrate the ojMoion some 
men have concerning the effect of religion : 

" A pious old Kentucky deacon— >Deacon Shelby 
— was famous as a ahrewd horse-dealer. One day 
Farmer Jones went over tp Bourbon County, tak- 
ing his black boy J'jn with him, to trade horses 
wnh brother Shelby. Aftsr a good deal of dick- 
ering they finally made ,the trade, and Jim rode 
the new horse home. 

" * Wasn't your master afraid the deacon would 

Sit the best of him in the trade f * asked some of 
e deacon's neighbors, as Jim rode past. ' 
*' ' Ob, no," replied Jim, aa bis eres glistened 
with a new intelligence; "massa knowed how 
Deacon Shelby has dun ffot kinder pious lately, 
and hs was oh his guardr" 

An attorney, about to finish a bill of costs, was 
requested by his client, a baker, "to make it aa 
light as hu could." 

*<AhI" replied the attorney, 'Ubal's what you 
may say to your foreman, but it is not the way 1 
make my bread." 
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FmQUAS, CHABADES, ETC 



1 



Bnigiiias, Oliaradet, Btc 

1.— A Palbitdroiiio Puisli. 
1. A YiRT secluded vad weak-minded dame. 
That, backward or forward, is always tb« 
same. 
8. The name of the woman who brought about 
shame. 
That, backward or forward, is always the 



8. What cbildrmi do often their fathers nick- 
name, 
Spell it backward or forward, you'll find it 
the same. 
i. The rainbow curtailed, then what w^Il remain, 
Spell it backward or forward, yoiTU find it 
the same, 
fi. Next find a feminine Christian nama^ 

That, backward or forward, will sp^ll the 
same. 



6. A^ title that all married ladies mar cUinij 



That, backward or forward, 



the 



7. Find out another feminine name 



jnna out anotner feminine name. 
That, backward or forward, will be^e same. 
At a note in music next try your ,|iim. 
That, backward or forward, will hf the same. 

A Scriptural word that does Father proclaim. 
That, oackward or forward, wi|i read the 

same. 
At the end of most books is a word written 

phiin; 
Behead and curtail it, tlken wkat will remain, 
If spelt backward or forwsKa it will be the 



10. 



11. An act or writing on paiehment next nan^e. 
That, backward or forward, ia spelt the same. 

18. What a sportsman usea when taking his aim, 
That, backward or forward, is spelt the same. 

18. A part of a day is the last I shall name. 
That, backward or forward, is always the 
same. 

The initials of each of these words please to take. 
And connect them together, a sentence they^li 
make; 



Fan, 



In fact, in reply to a auestion one day 
I put to Aunt Fannv, tbough only in play. 
The question was this: "Prar, telTme, Aunt«.u, 
Is it true that you've marriea an ugly old manf' 
Though ouljT in jest, as before I bare said, 
You should just bare seen how she tossed up her 

When she made the reply, which I wish you to 

name. 
Spell it backward or ftfi^rird, you'll find it the 



8.— OROte^wonD Sinoiu. 

Hy firat ia in cold but not in warm; 
My next in home, but not In farm ; 
My third in child, btt not in youth ; 
My fourth in honeety, but not in truth; 
My fifth in four,' bot not in one ; 
My sixth in mirth, but not in fun; 
My seventh in bird, but not in wren ; 
My eighth in cage, but nut in pen ; 
My ninth in jester, but not in clown; 
My whole an author of renown. 

8.~S^VAXI WoiM. 

The Turkish hierarchy 'tis; 
A kind of basin choose for this ; 
The latter part of all the days; 
In music 'tis an eft-used phrase; 
A crime that eril heart displays. 



4.— CHuuni. 

My first's part of to be ; 

This yen may tell your brother. 
For aure that next is he. 

Will Quickly snr your mother. 
A senseless suicide, 

Third in her fiery death. 
By whole are beasts implied. 

If truly Scripture saiui. 

• 5.— CHAEAnn. 

First, mightiest newer in the land 

Is recKoned; 
The last you'll plainlr understand. 

My second.; 
And, lo 1 the twain when once combined— 

Strange fiction t — 
Not eren one word complete yon'U find 

In^ diction. 

6.— DovBLB Aoiosno. 
Long mar firat lire. 

And still dispniiBe 

To innocence; 
And youth joys last doth givn. 

A dread disease. 

Bird stron|c of wing. 
Ramed and it flees^ 

A saline spring. 
A Scottish isle. 
Saves bard-eanied pile. 

t.— 'DlAXOVD PUZSLS. 

1. My first' a a consonant in station. 

2. My next's a word of exultauoiv 
8. A record is my numlMr tf^l^ 

4. A town in Hv^i^^sota see. 

5. This is the whole, but m < 

6. This, a gr^at writer, you 

7. My next is in g^npowi' 

8. And where this is, ide| 

9. Oriminals by this are pi 

10. A mineral by the earth is 

11. My laat a rowel will be se^ 
The centrals an author's najipe, I wptn^ 
In my whole a diamond see. 

Now please find this out for nie^ 

8.— CBAnani. 
While sitting at work with my firat one daj. 
My second came, and thua dia say : 
** On what aay, sir. can you tell me, pray. 
Will my third be likely to leare for Bombajr* 
I replied. *' I don't know, as I hare not yet heard. 
But by the aid of my whole 1 will send yon word.** 

9.— Eniqva. 

fjod. friends, now listen to my story, 
boosailda of beings wait tot me; 
They look for me again and again, 
But^ alas I their waiung is all in- rain. 
Time rolls on, yet I do not appear — 
How many hare waited in rain, oh, dear! 
Though 1 nerer existed, it's oertsinly mas. 
My name is fismlHsr to erevy one. 
Centuries hare passed, yet come I nerer, 
And those who wait for me, may wait for 

IOL—Squa^^b Wqrpb. 

This is a girt with a pretty face; 
And I beliere will mean anrfaoe; 
My third's a word that means behittd; 
This sailors and grannies spin, I find. 

11.— Sqvaeb Woeos. 
A kind of ressel you'll find this : 
Whilie nest write down to flew, I wts{ 
Forming a base this means, I trust ; 
To make it law, this Congress ifanst; 
An ancient race ^ray here adjnst 




noil- 
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18.— CflABADI. 

My llrtt is 097 loTe, I deelare. 

Her second me wstebes with cere. 

If rirtl I bad, he woald mj fourth surelj do 

With the aid of my third, if it would prore true. 

Mt whole U a dish of food, 

Wnen well sade, tastes rerj good. 

18.— Tbifui AcBoeno. 

Death is a reaper: bis harrest ever rich; 

fle spares not tha lowlj, nor those known to 
fame; 
And in his coarse has ta'ea tlM three which 

My primala, thirds, and Unalt name. 

1. The cUss of poople who praqice this with yoo 

Are shunned and avoided ol they come in 
▼iew. 
S. To know this acrostic, this yoa'U hare to be— 

A careful one, too, Oie meiwing to see. 
S. AtBrmatire and negatire are \here combined; 

Quite simple and easj* a^ thej to find. 
4. Ais is but a trifle: np difference should it 
make; -^ 

Ajid yet what tronblis are oAcountered for its 



5. This showed, before it was curtailed. 
How tha lawyer plMded,-yOt, alas! failed. 

6. This is a good thj|g #hen itooaeratel j used : 
But boaren preserri me from it when abusea ! 

7. This you have with you, friend ; 'tis jour time. 
Do what you must, to-morrow is not thine. 

These words, read down in tho order named, 
will giro JOB the names of three doosased jour- 
nalis&. 

14.^SQnABB Womns. 

A man's neine: to decree; watery; the blood 
of the gods; sediginoQs transposed. 

15.— SovjLn Wonns. 

A kind of book; forerunners; a poisonous 
plum ; a famous speculator ; to hii« (transposed) ; 
an Egjptian deit j« 

16.— DoiTBLB AcBosno. 

Time and again, 
fiaard names of men. 

1. Isle fertfle,Tbright. 
S. A charming sprite. 

5. On mves oft seen. 
4. Oirrs name 1 ween. 

6. High in his church. 
6. Hero oft dwell perch. 

17.— DnOAPfTATIOMB, 

1. Whole, 1 am a great power ; behead, a greater, 
■t. Whole, a ereat power; behead, and find a 
smaller. 8. whole, I'm a riuige; bebaaded I 
•trifo; SfsiB, I open. 

' 18.— ABirmoRiOAL Pubsli. 

Take elcTen times fire, 

One hundred more, 
Then please add to it 

A fifth of a score. 
The irs* of fell flgurcs, 

Then pjsoe them arifljht, 
And an English ganoru 

Tou'U bring inlo sight. 

19.— SmoMA. 

Daughter of Etc, just listen and wonder, 
Iffever more griere, jou of forty and under. 
If beauty and you should bo torn asunder, 

And loTcliness fade from your cheek. 
When you hare much yon always abuse me. 
When JOU hsTC little jou try to amoca me ; 
When it's curtailed, you. cannot but choose me, 

for then jou will get what jou seek. 



SOC— Chaeadi. 

Mj first is a place of frequent resort 
For the tray'ung pubHc of every sort. 
Mj second's a huntress of great renown, 
Haring held her lodge in an ancient town. 
My whole yon will find as you westward roam 
To the spot thst the Indian calls his home. 

SI.— CHAJBAnS. 

My first, transposed, a weapon wUl state; 
Value my second ?rill indicate. 
If TOO tha twain will coirectly bind, 
A mmoos poet you then will find. 



X. DKaie, A-eais, sieaK, stSKe, mkc leaK, jvaxe, 
wk, ask, as. 2. Peppermint 8. May Queen, 
ennyson, thus — MoaT, Antoinettfi, YearK, 
lueeK, Urbanity, BlreS, EchO, NalK. 4. War- 



AvswBBS TO EiaoMAs, OsAEAnns, Etc, ni 
Fbbbuabt Nombbb. 

1. Skate, Keats, steak, stoke, toke teak. Elate, 
task, ask, ^ * " " 

Tennj 
QueeK. 

fere. 6. Eclat,' clore,' loser' arers, terse, 
6. Omsgh, maple, April, elide. Helen. 7. Ideas, 
drama, eager, amend, sar^. 8. Bladder, ladder, 
adder. 9. Great-aunT, mUlioeBy, puBlioAns, 
saoBiFlce, dramAtist, pulLuLate. rcGulaTor, 
bAcchanAl, BoooelauB. 10. Brickdus^ IL Ket- 
tle-drum. 12. Care-less (careless). 

18. 
Once more I take mj pen in hand. 
To show mj love to jou, mj dear; 
Because I promised when we parted— 
Leaying mo all broken-hearted— 
That when jou had gone across the sea, 
I would not forget to write to ye. 
When will jou come home to MoUj. jour 

, treasure? '* ' 

'Tis a long while jon're absent 'Twoold fill 

me with pleasure 
Oould I once more but see your dear face, 

my boy— 
'Twould make me too happy, I would be 

dying of joy. 

14. Car-pet (carpet). 



15. 



T O B 

T A B T 

L B A T ■ B B 

BTDBOL I TB 

DI SOOBDABOB 

PBBIPOLTOOBAL 

IKPLAUSIBLBBBSS 

DOOTOBLITIBOSTOBB 

DISOOBTIB0ATIOB 

Otf^TBOBATOBAL 

O^SHOOBAPBT 

^BAVSrOBK 

V A S T z r F 

TOOTH 

' mti It 

m 

16. Tablsdo^ 17. Frank, robin, abate, nitro, 
kneel 11. Adieu, dams, Irish, ensue, usher. 
19. Blend, lurer, erase, nests, dress. 20. Murmur. 
81. Dining-room Ijsr ladies. 89. Cockroach. 
2^ Pink. 94. General Wolfe. •' The day is ours V 
thno— GarreT, EpooH, KosB, EnnobleD, RbeA, 
AtiophY, LodI, Winds, OKO, Lied, FuR, EweS. 
25. Codicil. 86. Boau-tie-ful (beautiful). 97. A 
base player. 98. Chew, hear, ease, wren. 
89. Coot. Ouse, Ossa, teal. 80. Zebr% lM4ur, bare, 
day bj daj. 81. Landseer, j>afaiter^_^Bejnolds, 
tbns— LePeB, AdAgE, MoIsY, DomilrlcaN, SoT- 
to, ByangBlioaL, EdReD, BoSeS. 82. Stiongth, 
idealitj; disproportionableness: ere, are, era, 
Rae, aer, rea; anstomionsij. 81. Blicbt^ slight 
flight, plight, alight -• -» "^ •» 
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FLOWERS OF FOESY 



A IVall In a German eity recaotlj wu 
foand omamented with a mafcniflceDt 
drawing, representing a Tast cathedral 
with a rope around it at which Bismarck 
was pallmg with all his might, and a 
figare of the Deril standing at his side, 
and regarding his efforts with great otiri- 
ositj. The following interesting dialogue 
was appended in explanation : 

HisSataaftoMaJestr: '< What the deuce 
are ^ou doing there ?^* 

Bismarck : *' 1 am going to pull down 
the church." 



His Satanic Hiyesty: ''Indeed, to 
re going to pull down the church ! An 



▼on 
are going to pull down the church I And 
how long do yon think it will take yon V* 

Bismarck: *'Ahout three or four 
years." 

His Satanic Majesty : ** Indeed ! WeU, 
I haye been at the same job these eighteen 
hundred jears, aud have not accomplished 
it yet. If you do it in three or four years, 
I will resign my office in your fsTor." 



Pat«s Ide* of Amerli 



The follow- 



ing strong figure of speech was used to 
illustrate the great slxe of America to a ^ 

Pat, who could not make up his mind ^ 

about emigrating: >-^ 

''Where did the 'baccy come from? 
Why, from 'Meriky; where else? that 
sent us the first petaty. Long life to it 
for both, says I !" 

" What sort of a place is that, I won- ' 

"'Meriky? They tell me it's mighty 
sizable. I'm tould you might roll Gn^nd 
through it^, an' it would hardly make a dint in the 

ground. There's a ireah-water ocean inside of it 
lat rou might drown Ireland in, an' sare Father 
Hatthew a wonderful sight of trouble ; an' as for 
Scotland, you might stick it in a comer of one of 
their forests, and you'd never be able to find it, 
except it might be by the smell of whisky." 




LILT-Or-TU-TALLST. 




' WUh mrac^l droop and tftftiy bending kMd, 
Shs vfhiapirtd l<no Aer love" 

Doctors and * Patient. — Some time ago an 
eminent Scotch physician requested an equally 
eminent surgeon to accompany him to see a dis- 
tinguished but slippery patient, which be readily 
aceeded to. The patient was extremely polite to 
both the n.edical gentlemen, shaking bands with 
them, and bowing them out of the room in the 
most aflable manner. Soon afler this professional 
visit, the same physician called again on 
the iBurgeon, requesting him to see an- 
other patient. On their way thither, the 
surireon observed : 

*n. hope this patient will behave more 
liberally than the last did." 

"Why," said the M.D., "did he not 
give yon a fee ?" 
** Kot a shilling," was the answer. 
** Excellent," said our Scotch Oalen. 
" Why, he borrowed two guineas of m« to 
give to your* 

A Few weeks ago a baby was taken 
into a church to be baptized, and his Uv 
tie brother was present during the rite. 
On the following Sunday, when the baby 
was undergoing his ablodons and dress- 
ing, the little brother asked mamma if 
she intended to carry Willie to be chris- 
tened. 

"Why, no," replied hU mother; 
" don't yon know, my son, that people 
are not baptised twice?" 

"What!" returned, the young rea- 
soner, with the utmost astonishment; 
" not if it don't take the first time ?" 

l¥liat positive proof is there that 
King David and his aon Solomon were 
tailors? "And Solomon mended the 
breaches which David his father bad 



KlUOOLO. 

' lell me, Marv 
Bow to woo thee" 



The burglar^ 8 jimmy is a curious boy ; 
he is always prying into other people's 
business. 
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nU PAK8T, OB ''TWO FAOBS UKDBB A HOOD. 

'* Eow happy could I b0 wUh eUher" 

It toras oDt, tfter all, that the meanest man is 
not the man we reierred to the other da^, who 
split his first wife's tombstone. Burrows is even 
meaner than he. Bnrrows was an inveterate to- 
baceo-ohewer, but, as his wife detested the prac- 
tice, and made home tempestuous and stormy for 
him wBen he indulged in the habit there, be eiJ- 
ways ohewed awaj during the daj, and declared 
to bis wife that he had stoj>ped permanently. Uut 
one evening, upon entering the front door and 
drawing out his handkerchief, he acciden tally 
pulled out his paper of tobacco, and, with- 
out noticing it, left it lying on thefloor. 
When Burrows sat down to tea, his wife 
walked in with the tobacco in her hand, 
and, looking Burrows firmly in the eye, 
said, "Do you know who that belongs 
tor 

With great presence of mind Burrows 
turned scowling to his eldest hoy, and 
said, with a severe voice, "Immortal 
Mars I Is it possible that you have begun 
to chew tobacco, you young reprobate? 
Wbere'd yon get that nasty stuff? What 
d'yon mean by such conduct, you villain? 
Haven't I told yon often enough to let to- 
bacco alone? Come here to me, or FU 
tear the jacket off of yon." 

And as he spoke the stem father made 
a grab at the boy and dragged him out 
in the entry, where he chastised Mm with 
a cane. Then Burrows threw the tobacco 
over the fenee, where he went out and 
got it in the morning, and enjoyed it dur- 
ing the day. 

"Great Jupiter!" he exclaimed, when 
he told ns about it, " what would I have 
done if my children had all been giria? 
It makes an old father's heart glad when 
be feels he has a boy he oan depend on in 
auch emergencies." 



IF* are told that nothing is made in 
Tain — ^but how about a pretty girl? Isn't 
she maiden yain ? 



A Dntelimait ano nis yite bao 
traveled West, and arrived at Salt 
Lake, where they halted for a few 
weeks. The Mormons got round the 
old Dutchman, and coaxed him to join 
their ranks. After retiring one night 
in their canyas-covered wagon-bed, 
the good Dutchman broke the matter 
to his better half, hinting to her that 
the Mormons told him he had better 
"Stay, settle anwng dem, and take 
some more wiyea." 

"How many wives you tinks you 
vants?" asked Katbrina. 

The Dutchman thought— " Fife 
more yould make a hal^dosen al- 
ready;" whereupon the old wife got 
down her bodice, and slipping from 
it what the Dutchman called the 
"prestboard, vioh yas made from 
Visconsin hickory, and yas yery 
tough," she laid the hickory fierce 
and fast on the old man, who shuffled 
out of the wagon, and fell in a ditch. 
The old man got up, said his " stom- 
ach it vas yery coio, but bis back it 
was very varm." His wife eried out : 

"How many wiyea yon tinks you 
vants now, old fool ?" 

But the Dutohman felt and ex- 
pressed that one was enough. 

An ipMnious Freachmaa baa col* 

Ciliated Inat the space which a younf^ 

Pamiao balLe^ who b fond of dancing, 

traverses in the aabotis of Pi»riB, 

..mounts, in one aeason, to /o«r htmdr^d mikxf 

He has also eatimaitd that a Fredch tady, fond of 

waUzinfft will spin rouod ic one weak &a often as 

the wheels of a atcaaiboat rcTolve In going from 

Calais to Dover. 

rive ThoMtAita persotJB in North Carol in 
ytho had asBembltd to wittipja a boweTTnTa^H 



4 



expressed thcmseWea to the oiJ^dt 

beflU Bhame fully "imposed i^ipft "H^j the timply 

com m u tatlon o ( the con demaed ^%n* s sen teuce. 




**A ro8€ hy any oih$r name would $m$U a$ iWHt" 
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FUN FOB THB FAMILT, 



Ml g«,y. Sambo/' said one Tirginitn darkej to 
sDotber. ''ean yov answer fhis coDandarfram : 
S'poain' I gib jon a bottle ob whiskj. corked- 
idiut with a oork, bow would you get de whiskr 
out wiibont palKn* de eork or breaUn* de bottle Y* 

''Igibadaiiip." 

<< Wby» push de oork in." 

^•t long ago died the Colonel Rnttell known in 
the Southwest as ''Owl Rnssell/' who was once 
Henrj Claj'i private seoretarr. He was a man 
of intense egousm. whose chief object in life was 
to be admired ana notorious. Tears and years 
ago, while in the Missonri Legislature, he got the 
sobriquet which elnng^ to him all the rest of his 
life, and actually earned him out of his political 
career. It was during a riolent debate, in which 
he had shown an absurd pompositT, that one of 
his political comrades rose, and qnietiT told a little 
story. He said that one idght Russell, while tra- 
Tcling throoffh the woods, lost his way, and being 
a stranger m that part of the ceuntoy. became 
rather nerrons. Woile in this sorry plight, he 
suddenly heard a Toice not far away, calling ont': 

" Who, who, who are youf 

The answer was loud and wompt : 

"I am Colonel William H. RusmII, for many 

} rears a prominent member of the Kentucky Legis- 
ature, was School Commissiooer for the southern 
district of Kentnoky, am now the Representatire 
of Calloway County in the USssonri Legislature^ 
am spoken of as the Whig candidate Tor next 
Conmss, and I am lost. Who are you V* 

Of course the question was repeated, and the 
answer was again returned #ith all its linked dig- 
nitT until the audience screamed with laughter, 
ana greetedpoor Russell whenever he dared to 
riito with "Who, who. who are you f And so he 
got his name of ** Owl RnsselL'^ 

LltUe GM»rs«*e Trowble— AoBt Libby pelted 
me on the head the other day, and said : 

** George, my boy, this is the happiest part of 
your llf e.^' 

1 guess Aunt Libby don't know much. I guess 
she nerer worked a week to make a kite, and the 
first time she went to fly it sot the tail hitched in 
a tall tree, whose owner wouldn't let her climb up 
to disentangle it. I ituess she nerer broke one of 
the runners of her sleigh some Saturday afternoon 
when i^was priipe coasting. I guess she never 
had tojriyf her biggest marbles to a great, lubberly 
Doy,'W&kdse he would thrash her If she didn't. 
I guess she never had him twitch off hw best cap, 
and toss it into a mud-puddle. I guess she never 
bad to give up her humming-tcm to quiet the babVy 
and have the paint all sueked off. I guess she 
never saved all her pennies a whole Winter to buy 
a trumpet, and then was told she must not blow 
it. because it would make a noise ! No ; Aunt 
Libby don't know much. How could she? She 
never was a boy 1 

S«rel7 an Artist. ~« Can tou draw at all, 
young man t" asked Dncle Raphael of an appli- 
cantrar private instruction. 

** Qb, yes, considerable I" replied the candidate. 
'' At ten years of age I could draw beer, eider, or 
a sleigh up the hill ; at twelve, a truck loaded with 
cabbage ; at fifteen, a prise in a lottery : at seven- 
teen, an inference ; and at twenty, a bill of ex- 
change. If I werii an aetor, I reckon I could draw 
the largest kind of a house; but Fm going to be a 
teacher, and shall have to be content with draw- 
ing a salary — the Mgger the better.*' 

^* Well, yen may iTraw up your chair and sit 
down," said Unole Raphael; '^ you'll do for a 
beginner." ^,. ^^.^t.^^^ 

A l¥tU^ lVom»a down in Old Town says that 
as Death is reported to love a shining mark, she is 
•ontinually in dread of ji shaft being aimed at her 
kntband'i nete. / -' 



The queerest object in nature is a Spanish bes- 
gar, for these b«ggiars beg on horsebaok ; and II 
IS an odd tblBg to see a man riding up to a poor 
foot-paaseojsor asking alms. A gentleman in val^ 
paraiso, being stopped by one of these mounted 
beggars, replied : 

"Why, sir, you come to beg of me who bava 
to go on foot, while you ride on horsebaok t" 

" Very tme, sir," said the beggar, "and I hava 
the more need to beg, as I have to support mj 
horse as well as myself." 

A Wlft of the most unsentlQiental and in- 
genious torn of mind dwdls in Fenxance wf th her 
husband, who possesses a very jealous, tnisan- 
tfaropic, and witnal romtntic temperament. Tba 
other dav this gentlemaii, Qenge Jones, felt that 
life was too much for him, and gave his wife six- 



pence to go to the druggist's for a bottle of 

poison. The excellentwoman had a bottle filled 
with tioorioe-water, and labeled "Poison." Bo. 
turning with this, the poetic master of her heart 
melodramatically filled a wine-glaas in her pres- 
ence, and prepo^ to drink. She screamed, and 
rushed into the next room, where she watched him 
through the keyhole^ and saw>im pour the deadly 
dose out of the window. Shemshed back to him. 
apparently overwhelmed wi^ grief, «ttd begged 
him not to kiU himself. Mr. ^ones, fiUedwith 
poetry, merely pointed to the empty glaas, and, 
throwing himself on the fioor, squirmed. She 
fondly observed that she would share bis fttte. and 
swsllowed the rest of the liooriee-wa^Lr, wbere- 
npon he became reall;^ frightened, confBesed his 



deception before all the neighbor*, 

she'd onlr get well, he'd never do so any mors. 

The worid seems brighter to Kr. Jones now. 

A Tired MtUfonal>e«~AD elderly mUliaadlr^ 
being pestered wiOi all manner of appUoatioas for 
money, says : 

" I was good-natured once, b«t I beg to stata 
in the mon positivf terms that I am now old, 
tired, very ill-natured, and want that faot gene- 
rally known." 

A Prleoner at Chiildball, when called upon bj 
the alderman for defense, said : 

" I've ordered a lawver for to-morrow, and I 
hope your worship will be so good as to put it off 
till he comes." 

"Why. what can your lawyer say about ftt" 

" Thsirs what I want to know, yo«r worship,** 
said the prisoner. 

Biddy's Diarjr. — Monday — Washing-day. 
(Can't be bothered wUh meaUu) 

Tuesday— By own washing to be done. 

Wednmay— Sweeping-day. (The gentleman 
must take their meals down-town.) 

Thursday — ^Afternoon and evening out. 

Friday— Evening call from " Tim?' 

Satniday— Baking-day. ,^A coM lunch mutt do 
for the family.) 

Sunday— Church in the morning. (An earlj 
breakfast.) 

An American farmer sent to an orphan asylum 
for a boy that was smart, active, brave^ tractable^ 
prompt, industrious, clean, picas, intelligent^ 
good-looking, reserved and modest. The superin- 
tendent wrote back that, unfortunately, they had 
only human boya in that institution. 

mHow old is TOur mamma?" asked a lova- 
smitten old bachelor of the daughter of the widow 
who had enehanted him. 

" I don't know, sir; ma's age varies from ahovt 
foriy-three to twenty- five," was the artless reply, 
and the bachelor was disenchanted. 

An editor's pistol having been stolen, he adver- 
tises that if the thief wiU return it he will give him 
the contents and no questions ssksd. 
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StaratnK Iitt«lll|^MC«. — W« nndertUnd ibat 
in a eertain vinage Down East there is a new so- 
eietj about to be established, which is to bear the 
name of the "Celerity of Matrimony Society/' 
the members to consist ezolasiyely ofladies. We 
hare been informed that one of the rules—a prin- 
eipai one— for the regulation of the society is to 
., run thus : 

*' That the men do forfeit the pririlege hitherto 
enjoyed by them of 'propodng^ for the ladies, 
inasmuch as it has been so long allowed to remain 
a dead letter; and that it be conferred ezclusiTely 
on the ladies, who, without the least feeling of 
Taoity, flatter tbemselres that they will make at 
Uast a better use of it. And the ladies hereby 
pledge themselTOS to put their privilege into oper- 
ation on eyery ayailable occasion." 

Thia is truly startling intelligence. 

MM,rrjing for Money. — An extremely sharp 
and intelligent American gentleman from the 
West once walked into the oflSce of Doctor C. T. 
Jackson, the chemist. 

** Doctor Jackson, I presume V* said he. 

«Yes, sir." 

"Are you alone?" 

<• YeB sir." 

"May [lock the door r* 

And he did so : then, baring looked behind the 
sofa, and satisfiea himself that no one else was in 
the room, he placed a large bundle, done up in a 
yellow handkerchief, on the table, and opened it. 

" There, doctor, look at that" 

" Well,*^ said the doctor, " I see it." 

" What do yon call that, doctor?" 

"I call it iron pyrites." 

" What ]** said the man ; " isn'ithat stuff gold?" 

"Ko," said Ihe' doctor, " it's good for nothing; 
itfs pyrites." 

And putting some OTor the fire in a shoTsl, it 
soon evaporated up the chimney. 

" Well," said the gentlemanly man, with a woe- 
begone look, " there's a widder up in our town 
has a whole hill ftill of that, and Tto been and 
married her." 

€to«d Hews ibr Ciurates. — " The Rer. J. Win- 
ter, probably" — we should hope so — "the oldest 
enrate in the church, has died at the ripe age of 
ninety-one." Their path of life is certainlr along 
lane, and seems to haye no turning ; but then bad 
Mr. Winter— ominously descriptiye name—but 
lived long enough, he might have become "ripe" 
for preferment at last— so let them think of 
" Wmter in their discontent." 

One of the wittiest and also one of the wisest 
things said at the recent meeting of the Women's 
Congress, in New Tork, was that contained In a 
letter from Mrs. Stewart Pbelps, who remarked 
that "if Congreas could induce two women to 
abandon corsets, it would do more good than the 
Fortj-eecond Congress or the Evangelical Alli- 
ance." 

Uhmraj afler the illness of John Hickman, 
Washington Townsend called on him, and wishing 
to encourage him, remarked : 

" Well, Hickman, 1 can't see that your appear- 
ance need trouble you." 

"No, Townsend," replied the invaUd, "it 
doesn't; it is my disappearance that troubles 
me." 

Vmmt Asleep— A henpecked gentleman deter- 
mined to sup with a party of friends against the 
will of his wife. He was resolved that he would, 
and she that he shoald not, go. He did not go. 
His friends missed him, and. Just for a lart, in- 
vaded his residence, where they found him and 
his wife sitting in their chairs fast asleep. He had 
'fen her an opiate that he might slip away, and 

\e had given him one that be might not. 
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Tkere never was a more accommodating der- 
gyman than one in Bvansville, Ul. Lately, as he 
was laying the comer-stone of a new church, he 
remarked: " If boys and girls do their sparking 
at church, I say Amen to It. I have a daughter 
whom 1 cherish as the apple of my eye. When 
she is of suiuble age, I had rather she should be 
courted in the house of Qod than in a theatre.'* 
We wouldn't for a moment insinuate that this St. 
Valentine of a pastor in the least had an eye to 
the marriage-fees, but we confidently predict ibat 
there will be a great deal of taking " for better or 
for worse " in his congregation. 

A lilttte Bojr, who appeared to be very much 
excited, ran acroas the room to where his mother 
was busily engaged in sewing, exclaiming : 

"Ma, ma I are they going to sell my pa?" 

"No, no, my dear,''^ said the mother. "Why 
do you think so?" 

*'^ Because, ma, I saw a large Government stamp 
on his back." 

"You poor little goosey." said his mother, "it^t 
only a strengthening plaster." 

A Pamona Prussian general was inspecting 
some military stables. 

"What do 1 see there?" he said, in tones of 
thunder, to the sergeant ; " cobwebs ?" 

" Yes, sir," was the respectful rM^y ; " we keep 
them there to catch the flies ana prevent their 
teasing the horses." 

lA Roqae once edited the Ptai^Mtreurs, One 
day an actress called with a diamond-backed 
watch, which La Roqne much admired, anid which 
she promised to send nim when she returned 
home. She did so, and La Roque wrote in the 
next M0rcu/r€ : 

" Mademoiselle NormeiQes is an actress full of 
promise : it is a pity that her memory should be 
so defective.'' 

Of course the lady returned to ask the meaning 
of this strange sentence, and to protest against it 
as a breach of oontract. 

"Pardon me," replied La Roque, "yon sent 
me the watch, bnt you forgot to send me the 
chain." 

** ITow, IVfllUe, do have a little courage. ' When 
I have a powder to take 1 don't like it any more 
than yon : but I make up my mind that I will take 
it, and 1 do." 

" And when I have a powder to take," replied 
Willie, " I make up my mind that I won't take it, 
and I don't." 

Dnrini; the examination oi witnesses in the 
recent liquor prosecutions at Montpelier, before 
the grand Jury, Colonel Bootwell, the former well- 
known landlord of the Pavilion Hotel, was called 
to the stand, and interrogated as follows : 

"Do you know of any liquor being sold in 
Montpelier. of your own personal knowledge?" 

" Yes," bluffly responded the colonel. " / have 
sold liquor to eight of that jury that sit before 
yon I" 

The prosecution considered him a too " willing 
witness," and told him that he eonld go, au 
though he was ready to answer further on the 
subject. 

A Cool Handi — ^At an examination of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons a candidate was asked by Aber- 
nethy: 

" What would you do if a man was blown up 
by powder ?" 

*'Wait till he came down," be coolly replied. 

"True," replied Abemethy^ "and suppose I 
should kick you for such an impertinent reply, 
what muscles would I put in motion ?" 

" The flexors and extensors of my arm, tot I 
should knock yon down immediately." 

The candidate reeeived his diploma,. 
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H«. PitaPbPDKS.— "jB^«m me, Afiu Smithert/ Iff 9 pott twelve^how Time ifoe$r* 
Hiss Smithsbs.-^'* / wUh you would go too/" 



Kvcit..— Piron, the Frencb author, haying been 
taken up by the watcbmkn ot the nifrht in the 
BtBBeta of Paris, was carried, on the following 
morninff, before the lieutenant ^ of police, who 
haughtilj interrogated him concerning his busi- 
ness or profession. 

" I am a poet, sir," said Piron. 

'* Oh, oh I a poel, are jou V* said the magistrate. 
*' I haye a brother who is a poet." 

" Then we are eren," said Piron ; ** fbr I have a 
b.'other who is a fool." 



out 



Cnrran, being at a party at the seat of an Irish 
nobleman, one of the company, who was a phy- 
sician, strolled out before dinner into the church- 
yard. - Dinner being seryed up, and tlie doctor 
not returned, some of the company were express- 
ins their surprise where he could be gone to. 

^* Oh," says Curran, ** he has just stepped 
to pay a yisit to some of his old patients. 

l^vre^a Deli«Hi._Loye deligfateth in small 
things; it is best shown in those Httle acts of 
kindness that tbnn the joy of life. ' 



A HotHemp«re<| citizen 01 Arkansas^ faDcyiius 
that a Methodist reyival preachw ** meant him ' 
in one of his pointy sermons, sent hio a chal- 
lenge. The minister accepted it, stathig that the 
weapons would be *' Bibles and Prayer-hooka." 
This nonplussed the challenger, «nd be procured 
a ''court of honor" to *^ait" on the matter. 
The "court," which consisted of six experienced 
duelists, decided that the clergyman was at fault, 
as no gentleman, when challenged, has a right to 
select weapons to which th£ ehalleiigtr is tatallf 
unaccustomed/ 

Pane witltoat tlie Putty. — An Irish glazier 
was putting a pane of slass into a window, when 
a KToom, wno was standing by^ began joddng bim, 
telling him to mind and put m plenty of pnttr. 
The Irishn^an bore the banter for sense timie, bat 
at last^flenced his tormentor with : 

" Annh, now, be off wid ye, or else Fll pot a 
pcmejn your head without any putty." 



v>. people say that dark-haired women marry 
first. On the contrary, it's the light-headed ones. 
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HALF A XINUTB. — ** BE DID KOT FOLLOW BBB, OB UBOB EBB TO BBMAIN." 



Balf a Minnte. 

Thb silver wands of the poplar-trees all aboat 
the garden were stirring in the fresh wind. The 
lawns, sloping awaj in sheeted greenery, sparkled 
with June dew ; and in the sarden, under tne pop- 
lars among the lawns, stood Bloom Fenton, with 
a knot of purple-black pansies in her hand. 

There is no use in mj trying to describe iier. 
That small, radiant face of hers was a law unto 
itself, and eluded and defied all criticism. But I 
think I may safely say that she was a bit spoiled, 
and so you may infer that she bad been, firom her 
birth, imperiously pretty and charming. 

She was not alone in the gardeD. raal Liaton 



I was there. If it bad not been Paul Liston, it 

I would probably have been Duke Farringford or 

I Rowley Dash. Bloom was rarely accessible and 

I alone. 

** I ask no promises of you— none. Bloom. We 

I hare the whole Summer before us," he was say- 
ing: "but I want you to know that I loye you." 

I She silently pulled to pieces a veWety king-of- 
the-blaeks. iThere was a faint little auiver of 

I scorn running over her red lips. Her lids were 

I down— the only signs that this wooing did not suit 

I my lady. 

***The air is cold. Shall I bring your shawl?" 
he next said. 

1 ** If you please/' icily. 
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He went np the terrace9, and took it from the 
TOStio chair where she had left it. i 

Was it the contrast of the crimson cashmere 
that made him look a little pale coming down ? 

"Shall we walk around to the foantainf he 
asked. I 

"No, it is too chilly; I mnst ffo in. Ton are 
engaged for a game of billiards, I oelieve, and will 
not miss me/' 

She turned carclesslj away. ^ 

He did not follow her or urge her to remain. 
Instead, he bowed acquiescence, and seating him- 
self upon a bench, watched her going away. 

She went up to her chamber, and stamped her 
dainty feet. 

•♦Insufferable!" 

That was the one word which escaped her. If 
she bad tried to tell the story, she could not 

She went down on her knees by the cufthioned 
window-seat, and listened to the click of the balls 
coming from the billiard-room. 

It was Colonel Dash's favorite game. She could 
bear him lauglnng. She wondered if Paul bad 
joined them. 

"Proud! Why, he's poor as a beggar!" she 
mnrmared. 

Then she took a man's buckskin riding-glore 
out of her pocket, found the initials "P. L.,'^and 
kiMedthem, 

Pretty soon the dressing-bell rang. 

Bloom got up slowly, and looked at herself 
across the room in the loujg mirror. 

"Shall I wear rose-color for the colonel, or 
white and Paul's liliesr" 

The day-lilietf trembled, sweet and cool, in a 
yase on the dressing-table. 

She breathed them, trembled with delight, tossed 
her bead. 

" I shall wear rose-color." 

She rang for Nanette. 

Colonel Dash, hearing Bloom's stej^ on the stair, 
tbrtw away his cigar, and came in from the 
piassa. 

The rose-colored silk skirt was looped up with 
blush-roses. There were pendants ot pink coral 
at the pre^y e9rs; a pink coral heart gleaming 
among the tnroat's white lac6s as it swung on iU 
•bain o'' gold. 

"I TOW, Mlas Fenton," cried the colonel, "you 
are enough to surprise your own lather!" 

She laughed, takm^ his arm down to dinner. 

Paul was talking with Professor Learned. She 
heard them in eager discussion as they come down 
the stair. Her red lips sprang apart with a quick 
breath, then she turned her back on the open 
door 

"And who won the billiard-game this morning, 
•olonelt" 

She did not even hear the colonel's reply. The 
old professor, gouty, neb as Croesus, and privi- 
legec eyerywbere, had drawn Paul to a seat at his 
side (quite ousting that pretty dandy, Duke Far- 
ringford, who usually languisned there), and was 
talking m his peculiar autocratic style ; for, when 
the professor chose to talk, ererybody waa si* 
lent, and Dstened respectrully. 

Professor Leamed's speech was like apples of 
gold ; yet he never opened bis lips unless he found 
Bombbody who just suited him ; then the rest of a 
eompany' were quiet. 

A rose tinge, pinker than the dress of silk, 
sweeter than tne tinted coral, came into the cheeks 
of Bloom as she heard the old tavan^s discussion 
with Paul, and saw all the circle of proud people 
attentiyely Ustening. 

The professor had neyer deigned another one of 
them hardlv a civil word. Now be fairly scintil- 
lated with brilliancy. His funny little gray eyes 
danced, and he pounced upon haul's words, and 



nodded approval, and emphasized his own aaj- 
ings with fierce little blows upon the table» and 
the company looked, and put sugar in their aoap, 
and laugned, and ate pepper with the mustard, 
and generally quite lost toeir beads. 



But it was only a brief triumph ; for the i 
day the professor went away, and the circle as- 
sumed their usual sway of silly pride and medio- 
CTd intelligence, and Paul pursued his wprk of 
arranging Mr. Fenton's library, and no one DO- 
ticed him. He #a8 the son of a gentleman, or be 
would hardly have been admitted to their society 
atalL 

Mrs. Fenton had lifted her eyebrows when Mr. 
Fenton requested that a place should be made Tor 
bim among the Summer's guests. 

" Who IS Paul Liston f she drawled, supercfli* 
ously. 

"tie is a gentleman, and come of a line ef 
scholars," was Mr. Fenton's prompt reply. 

The Summer wore away. Bloom wore the eol- 
onel's favorite color, andeaw very little of PesL 
He was generally yery busy. He was makins a 
catalogue of the great libmry, and sending Tor 
valuable foreign books to fill up the empty nichea, 
and doing sucn literary labor as only one man in 
a thousand could do. Bloom heard her father 
say so. She was wearine a red rose, the colonel 
had g^iven )ier, at her belt She pulled it out, and 
dropped it under her feet. 

Well, it UHU a little hard for her. She had been 
tauffht that she must make a brilliant marriage- 
Here was Colonel Dash— thick-skulled, impo- 
dent, yulgar, rich, and well-connected. There 
was the youn^ poet, with his brow of light, hie 
dark, magnetic eyes^ his poverty. What min 
they would all thmk it if she chose him ! 

September came. The guests were departing 
Paul, too, was going awav. 

Bloom was summoned to her fatber^s stndj. 
The colonel had asked her hand in marriage. 

"Father, not now I" she cried. "1 am onlj 
nineteen. Don* t send me awav from you yet.** 

"You're voung, my dear, 1 know, but it'a n 
very desirable opportunity. Colonel Dash is Got- 
emor Dunnin^s nephew, also a younger brother 
of Judge Daniel Dash, and " 

" Oh, but, father ! he can wait !— he can wait I" 

" I suppose so— a little while," dubiously. 

And Bloom slipped from the paternal presence. 

She glided along the dim, rich halls. Some one 
caught ner hand. 

"Bloom, I am going. One word— shall I write to 
you?" 

Ob, the magnetic touch!— the dark, splendid 
facel 

It was her own delight that frightened her. She 
drew back. 

He retreated as quickly. 3he saw bim go 
swiftly down the stair. 

She caught her breath — clasped together her 
cold bands. 

Below, the hall-door stood wide. Mr. Fenton 
was bidding his young assistant a kind adieu. 

" You'll need to drive briskly, John "—to tha 
coachman. 

The carriage whirled away. 

A sharp little moan broke from Bloom's white 
lips. ^^^ 

Yas, he had gone— and for ever- out of her life. 
Only her own quiverins: heart knew how she loved 
him I She was so wretched that she broke into e 
peal of insane laughter, locked in her room. 

The white silk draperies of the luxurious cbaic 
ber, the jewels dazzling upon her wrists, thr 
vaulted roof of fresco above her head— what werr 
they all worth, compared to the dear light of bia 
eyes when he looked upon ber? It was terriMe 
lo face such suffering as was her!*. 
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She stood rigid and white, uoconsoioas of her | 
reflection in the long mirror. At last she saw the 
rootioDleas figure's pallid face. She itarted with 
fright. That was the war dead people looked. 

Kanette knocked at the dQor. 

** If jon ple^e, mam'aelle, there are callers in 
the drawing-room.'' 

A hlind instinct of self-preserration kepIT her 
silent. She caught np a toilet-bottle, drenched 
her temples in cologne, and turned to ihe door. 

She went Boundlessly over the yelvet roses of 
the hall. There was the grinding of wheels upon 
the drive. 

What made her spring to the door, wrenching 
the silver knob with her slim fingers, and look 
breathiesslj oat? 

A slight, alert figure sprang from the carriage. 
Paul Liston came up the steps. 

'* I was half a minute too late,'' he said. *' The 
train left me." 

Oh, glad eyesl radiant cheeks! She sprang 
into his arms, with a orj of happiness. 

A dimpled Love in marble laughed down on 
them from a niche of the silent baU. 

** Bloom, are you mine ?" 

"lam yours!" 

To her terror, he led her straight to her father, 
in bis study. 

"Mr. Fenton, we love each other; and Profes- 
sor Learned, who died last week, has left me a 
million of dollars. Do yon content?" 

Of course he did. 



The 

It Was toward tbe close of tbe first Napoleon's 
disaatrous invasion of Russia, that a party of 
French officers were assembled in a rude tent, re- 
freshing themselves after the fatigues of a bard 
day's march. Moscow had already been aban- 
doned, and tbe hitherto rictorions armies of 
France were in full retreat, amid all the horrors of 
a Russian Winter. 

The ground was covered with a deep snow, 
which yielded crisply beneath the tread; the 
men, in clearing the space for the erection ot 
the tent, had piled it in form of a circular em- 
bankment, into which the outward stakes were 
driven. 

The night was intensely cold ; not a cloud ob- 
scured the heavens ; the stan, shining with that 
peculiar brilliancy which distiujo^isbes them in a 
northern latitude, lit up the disunt plain, that, 
trenched by tbe drifting winds into billowy forms, 
appeared like a sea ot foam, relieved only with 
the red glare from the watch-fires of the neighbor- 
ingpicket. 

Wrapped in fur-cloaks and pelisses, tbe spoil of 
tbe abandoned city, they were seated on the 
ground, enjoying their repast with that true zest 
which only hunger gives. 

Tbe party consisted of Count Lauriston, Major 
Quillet, Captain Adolphe Lesseau, Lieutenant 
Florent, who, with several inferior officers, had 
attended their chief in bis unsuccessful interview 
with the Russian general. Prince Kutusofi', when, 
commissioned by Bonaparte, he went to propose 
an armistice, and treat for peace. 

The supercilious manner in which be had been 
received by the prince, who refused either to 

{i;rant a cessation of hostilities or forward Napo- 
eon's letter to the Emperor, ch&fed the fiery spirit 
of the count, and, during their long day's march, 
he had scarcely exchanged a word with any of 
bU officers. Even a soUen disposition must yield 
at last to tbe contagion of good humor and a de- 
sire to please. , 

A Frenchman's is not the most obstinate in the 
world, and Lauriston, roused by the cheerful 
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gnyety of the party, and their peals of laughter 
at each fresh sally, gradually forgot his i»pleen, 
and joined in tbe conversation. 

"I wonder," exclaimed Adolphe, gavly, "what 
Che fair dames of Paris would say could they be- 
hold us in our Winter bivouae~tne snow our cur- 
pet, and the bare canvas our only shelter from tbe 
keen frost f Mauv a fair bosom would commis- 
erate our fortune." 

"Ay/' iiiteriunted Florent^ "and envv us our 
furs. These subles would distract the neads of 
half our UUe$^ihe Empress herself cannot boast 
of such. Should I ever s^e our dear country 
again, I will preserve mine in lavender till I be- 
come a peer of Fraiere, end then line my robes 
with them." 

" Take care that it do«.s not first become your 
winding-sheet. That soldier will have something 
to tell of who again sets foot upon bis native soil. 
We are encompassed with dangers— not only the 
enemy, but their accursed climate to contend 
with. Even 1," continued the major, " veteran 
as I am, begin to feel its influence. How, then, 
will the dainty limbs of youth resist it V" 

" Faith, major, yon are severe on Florent ; he 
stands not only fire^ but frost, like a hero. I have 
seen him expose his uniform to the snow rather 
than derange the graceful folds of his cloak." 

" And 1, count/' added Adolphe, " within the 
last month, have twice seen his ungloved hand—" 

"It must have been when he was bathing it 
with Mu de cologne, then,'* interrupted the major, 
with a slight sneer. 

" Yon may behold it, gentlemen," hastily ex- 
claimed the lieutenant, nettled at the observation 
of the last speaker, grasping the hilt of bis sword, 
" if either of you presume to question the spii it 
of its master." 

The mischievous major seemed more amused 
with tbe anger of the young man than disposed to 
take up the quarrel, while Lauriston elevated his 
eyebrows with the hauteur of a conscious su- 
perior. 

"My foolish observation has occasioned this," 
said Adolphe, after a pause; "but, in truth, I 
meant not to oflend — come, give me your band." 

Florent still looked gloomy. 

"What, man!" he continued — "resent a jest? 
— so slight a one — and from me, too \ You can't 
be serious. Come, give me your hand, friend— 
Brother r 

A smile of peculiar meaning passed between the 
young soldiers, and each instantly grasped the 
others band. 

" Humph ! Brothers," said Guillet after a pause ; 
"this comes of Freemasonrv. 1 have known 
many a pretty quarrel spoiled in a similar man- 
ner. There was Marlet, of onr regiment ; he, I 
remember, had a dispute with an Austrian col- 
onel, just after the battle of Austerlitz. They 
were to have met the next morning, and I should 
have been his second, had not the fool gone to a 
lodge the same night, where he encountered his 
man. What passed, heaven and the Brotherhood 
alone can tell. All I know is, that instead of 
meeting like soldiers, they entered the ca/<?, arm- 
in-arm, like priests. Bah ! don't talk to me of 
Masonry ; it only tends to make men ** 

" What?" passionately demanded Florent, an- 
ticipating some reflections upon his courage. 

** Brothers P* coolly answered the old soldier; 
" it has done so in th'e present instance." 

"Faith," said the count, laughing, "he has 
von there. The major is too old a campaigner to 
be caught by youngsters. But, tell me, since you 
think so highfy of Masonry, what are its pecotiar 
claims to tbe consideration of mankind ?'^ 

" It is universal," replied the young so?dier: 
"travel where you will, there Masonry has bpieaa 
its branches, ditTusingin its progress a knowledge 
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of the nserul arts : it ii eqaall j cultivated in the 
tenta of the TTana<mrir Arab and tbe palaces of 
the more enlightened Enropeao. Eren bere/' ha 
continued, " in this cold and inhospitable region, 
despite the jealous prohibition of a despotic goy- 
ernment, tbe crafl still doarishes." 

** Does it V* exclaimed tbe major. «« It must be 
a sturdj plant, then, for this infernal frost would 
destroy ritalitr in anything less bardr than a 
bear ; we only have escaped, I suspee^ from hay- 
ing robbed him of his skin/' 

** You are in error, major," replied Lauriston, 
shrugging his shoulders in contempt : " yon foi^ 
get the natives— they surely live here/* 

** Exist, vou mean, count," grumbled the old 
soldier; "besides, they are too nearly allied to 
the species to require a disti&ct classification. 
Look at your Don Cossack, now— be is .^onr bear 
on horseback, and, in truth, a most determined 
savage, who scorns all civilized modes of warfare, 
and ngbts after tbe manner of a wild Indian, ap- 
pearing^ when you least expect him, and, like tbe 
whirlwind, sweeping all before biro. It was only 
in our last affair old General Bellont, that prince 
of tacticians, was completely baffled. Be bad 
formed his regiment in fine order ; his position 
was unimpeachable, his right being protected by 
a neavy battery, which, according to all rule, the 
inemy should npt have attemptM. -While wait- 
ing patiently for the attack, a junior officer ob- 
served a party of Cossacks defiU toward the 
wood which nanked the battery, in order, as he 
justly imagined, to effect a surprise. Bellont, 
knowing bow apt boya are to imagine themselves 
wiser than their elders, paid slight regard, un- 
fortunately, to his suggestions. Well, the action 
commenced, the regiment manoouvred till it had 
drawn the enemy under the battery, when, to 
their astonishment, it commenced its deadly fire 
upon them. Bellont found that, contrary to all 
tactics, a party of those flying devils had turned 
bis strong point of defense into the certain means 
of his deteat." 

'*Well, major" said Adolphe, half asleep, 
** Brothers though some of them may be, heaven 
defend us from a visiting party of these bearded 
gentlemen. The sentinels have replenished the 
fires, I perceive ; so, without fear of either wolf or 
Cossack, I have taken up my popition for the 
night. It wj[ll soon be daybreak, and a few hours' 
sleep will leave us all the better for to-morrow's 
march." 

" You are wise, youngster," replied the veteran ; 
** nothinsr like rest. Lauriston has already taken 
rour advice. God-night— good-night 1" and in a 
few minutes the little party were buried in sleep. 

The last star was fading in the heavens when 
Lauriston awoke. He was still a day's march 
from the army, and well knew that the Emperor 
would be impatient to learn the success of his 
mission. 

" Come, gentlemen," he exclaimed, waking his 
companions, who, wrapped in their cloaks, still 
enjoyed their slumbers, *'we bare played the 
sluggard : to horse, and awuy 1 Florent, call in 
the men.'' 

All was soon bustle and confosion in tbe little 
encampment Tbe horses were led from the rude 
teni, where they had passed the night with the 
men, and waited, ready caparisoned, while the 
poles of their late resting-place were being struck. 

Just as they were preparing to mount, a party 
of Cossacks were perceived, crossing the plain at 
full speed toward them. 

** Fall in I" exclaimed the major, in that steady 
tone of command which the old soldier hears and 
obeys with confidence. '* Count" he continued, 
"your life is of value to the Emperor — to our 
country ; you must fly, and leave us to make good 
your retreat." 



** But will thai be honorable t" demanded ll•u^- 
iston, half anxious to be s[one, and yet ashamed 
to desert bis brave oompanions. 

** Under any other circumstances, perhaps not," 
replied the mi^or; *'but you are in possession of 
information necessary for the safety of the army ; 
at all risks, your life must be preserved, whatever 
may become of ours. Florent, with Corporals 
Jacques and Prerinet. will accompany you. I 
cannot spare more— tney are the only two mar- 
ried men of our party, and deserve tbe chance. 
Farewell !— no time ia'to be lost!" 

Lauriston instantly followed the advice of hia 
companions, and, accompanied by the young lien- 
tenant and the two men, commenced bite reureat. 

The old soldier formed bis little part]r in the 
hollow, lately occupied bvthe tent, which was 
protected on three sides oj the embankment of 
snow, thrown up in clearing the ground. Hia 
number amounted to eighteen men, besidea 
Adolphe and himself. 

'* How many do ^ou count t" inquired tbe Tet- 
eran, of bis companion, as tbe enemy gained upon 
them ; ** my eyes are so dazzled by tbe anow, I 
oan scarce see ten yards before me." 

•* About thirty," replied Adolphe, coolly ; " we 
shall have warm work of it— they are here." 

" Steady, men," cried tbe major; "level bigb." 

As he spoke, the party, headed by their com- 
mander, reached the ground. 

The Cossacks were advancing with their mual 
impetuosity, when the first six were thrown into 
some slight confosion by the giving way of the 
Embankment, which yielded beneath their weighty 
and plunged tbem up to theix horses' bellies in 
snow. 

The Frenchman saw their advantage, and fired. 
Two fell ; the others, by a desperate exertion of 
strength, backed till they gained firm ground. 

The attacking party, now divided into two aepa- 
rate bodies, commenced wheeling round their 
enemy, each in a different direction. 

The efiect of this mancenvre was to distract their 
attention, for, at the same instant, one party 
paured in a line through the entrance of their lit- 
tle citadel, while the other, leaping the embank- 
ment in tne rear, attacked them at a disadvan- 
tage. 

The struggle was now hand-to-hand ; men en- 
countered each other with all the bitterness of 
national hate and personal feud. 

'* Our only chance," said the miyor to Adolphe, 
who was fighting near him, " is to gain the open 
ground; we are cramped here." 

And spurring bis norse, he dashed past tbe 
enemy in gallant style, followed by tbe young 
officer and several men. 

The Cossacks were too much accustomed to this 
desultory mode of warfare to be easily taken by 
surprise. The party who had leaped the embank- 
ment in the rear, headed by their officer, immedi- 
ately followed, leaving their companions to dis- 
patch the few who still struggled desperately 
within the frozen arena. 

The old major was the first who fell, but not 
before he had slain the soldier who had intercepted 
his flight. 

Adolphe was pursued by three of the enemy, 
who, with their long lances poised in air, yellea 
in anticipation of their victim. 

One, whose horse was of finer metal than hia 
oompanion's, ft as gaining rapidly upon him, when, 
as a last resource, le drew a pistol from bis saddle 
and fired. 

Tbe arm of bis pursuer fell powerless at hia 
side; at this moment the officer and two men, 
who, by a detour, had gained upon his path, dashed 
betqrehim. 

Adolphe, his sword broken, his path beset, per- 
ceiving that all further attempt at flight or resiat- 
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aDce woaldlM aselets, oalmlj and sllentlj awaited 
hia fate. 

One of his pnnaers was on the point of trans- 
fixing hiDi with his lance, when a gleam of hope 
fiashed across his mind. 

Turning toward the officer, he made that pecu- 
liar sign which, throughout .the world, designates 
a iiaaer Mason, 

Swift as an arrow, the commander rushed be- 
tween the Cossack and his destined Tiotim, striking 
up his lance with his sabre, just as it reached the 
Toung Frenchman's breast. 

Th? 



RussiaUv 

the blood of your countrymen; but you have 
made a claim upon mr mercy which, eren here in 
the red moment of victory, with my spirit chafed 
with my countrv's wrongs, I must— at all hazards, 
will respect "four parole ** 

"Is given," answered Adolpbe, scarcely believ- 
ing his ^ood fortune, for the Cossacks were sel- 
dom known to give quarter. 

" Enough I" replied bis captor. " Follow me." 

On reacoing the scene of tne late action, he be- 
held the enemy busy stripping the bodies of his 
former companions, not one of whom had been 
fortunate enough to escape. 

Lauriston's baggage was aires dy rifled, and 
scattered about the snow. A small casket, which 
he knew contained the count's Orders in dia- 
monds, lay at his horse's feet. 

His conqueror observed the direction of his ejre, 
and commanded one of the men to reach it him 
from the ground. 

Without examining its contents, he placed it in 
the pocket of his huge pelisse. 

"So !" he exclaimed, after looking round, "my 
work is done. Follow me. Frenchman." 

After {giving some directions to his men in Rus- 
sian, he clapped spurs to his horse, and proceeded 
at a rapid pace, nil he had cleared the plain and 
enterea a aeep wood, when, reinincr his steed, he 
motioned to his companion to ride oeside him. 

"1 watched your eve, stranger, as it fell just 
DOW upon this trifle; is it yours?" 

•* No." replied Adolpbe ; " it was the property of 
the chief of our party, and may be considered 
lawful spoil ; it contains the difl'erent Orders con- 
ferred upon him by Napoleon." 

" Take them 1" exclaimed the Russian, with dis- 

fnst; "you may, without shame, accept them; 
ut for me, there is not an iciple upon these trees 
that is not more precious than the richest gem 
Tour monarch could bestow. They are mine," 
be continued, observing that Adolpbe hesitated to 
take tbem — "mine by right of conquest, and I 
give tbem to you f^'ely. Onco more receive my 
assurance— a Brothei^t assurance— you are safe." 

After four hours' hard riding through the wood, 
^the intricacies of which seem^ well known to bis 
conductor, they arrived at an inclosare surround- 
ing a low stone building of considerable magni- 
tude. 

Not a window appeared on the outside; the 
smoke, rising from the high pile of chimneys, 
alone gave indication that it was inhabited. 

"You are welcome!" exclaimed the Russian, 
"to my home — to the bosom of my family, the 
hospitality of my hearth. You will not find the 
luxuries of Paris, but safety may reconcile you to 
its inconveniences." 

Taking a rudely carved horn, which hung sus- 
pended oy a chain from the portal, he gave three 
distinct blasts. 

After being carefully reconnoitred by an armed 
domestic, the jgates were opened for their ingress. 

If the exterior of the building presented a deso- 
late aspect, the courtyard, into which they were 
admitted, was scarcely leas so. 



Large pUes of wood, for Winter fuel, nearly 
filled the area, and the windows of the principal 
rooms were dufigured by rough outward case- 
ments, rendered necessary by the inclemency of 
the season. 

Adolpbe followed his guide into a large hall, 
cheerfully lighted by a pine log fire, around which 
some dozen serfs were sleeping. 

An old man, who, from his dress, appeared the 
chief person of the household, approached, and 
was directed to conduct the stranger to the prin- 
cipal apartment. 

The young soldier followed* his conductor in 
silence, till be entered a room furnished with a 
degree of comfort, if not elegance, which surprised 
him. 

The floor was covered with warm skins, neatly 
sewn together as a carpet, while the chairs and 
couches of dark wood, curiously carved, were 
furnished with down cushions, aflbrding a luxu- 
rious seat to the weary traveler. The walls were 
hung with thick brown cloth, relieved only by a 

Sieture of some patron saint in an antique frame, 
opposite the draperied window two book-cases 
were placed, one on each side of the fireplace, 
whenc^ the stove diSused a genial heat. Tables, 
cabinets, and a silver lamp, suspended from the 
ceiling, completed the furniture of the apartment. 

Scarcely had Adolpbe finished his survey, when 
a lady entered the room. 

Her mannars, even more than the richness of 
her dress and jewels, indicated her rank. She was 
the mistress of the mansion into which be had 
been so unexpectedly introduced. 

" Uy son, monsieur, will return as soon as he 
has given directions to my household. In his ab- 
sence, permit me to assure you that you are in 
safety, and welcome to our humble roof." 

The young soldier could only bow bis thanks ; 
eyerytHing tended to increase his surprise— his 
own language so purely spoken, the evident rank 
of his hostess, the unexpected humanity of his 
conqueror when hopeless of mercy; she called 
him ber son, too. 

Was it possible that the rough Cossack, who 
had preserved his life, was the son of the elegant 
woman before him ? 

His doubts, however, were soon ended ; for, in 
a few moments, a handsome young roan entered 
the apartment, and cordially bade him welcome. » 

From his voice Adolpbe recognized his pre- 
server, but so changed since his hostile encounter, 
that otherwise it would have been impossible to 
recognize him. 

The high jack-boots and horseman's cloak had 
;iven place to fur-lined slippers and a light em- 
roidered vest; the hair, which had been carefully 
athered behind the bear-skin cap which disguisecl 
im, now fell in thick curls round bis open, manlv 
countenance ; at the most, he appeared three-and- 
twenty. 

"You appear surprised I" he exclaimed, ob- 
serving nis prisoner's countenance. " War gives 
an appearance of age, even to the youngest of us. 
A party of Cossacks bivouacked near our home 
last night, and informed me of your encampment, 
Fearing jour vicinity mig|ht bode us no good, 1 
determined to conduct tbeir attack ; you know the 
rest. And now permit me to present you to my 
mother, the Countess Dantzotf, who, compelled 
by your victorious armies to fly from her palace 
at Moscow, has found shelter upon this remote 
estate, where^ surrounded by faithful serfs, she 
has lived during the horrors of war in safety." 

"Could anything reconcile me to the stain 

which has faUen upon the armies of France, it 

would be the opportunity it has afforded me of 

I judging rightly of a noble enemy. Your time, I 

I fear, madame. must have passed heavily, shut out 

1 trom that society which you adorn. Your son, I 
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have already proved, is too good a soldier to be 
erer bv voOr side." 

"My campaigns." replied the Rassiao, "have 
not been many, and, thank heaven, are likely to 
be soon over. But, tell me, bow are we to ad- 
dress our guest?" 

"As Adolphe Lesseau, a younger son of the 
noble house of De la Tour." 

"And mine," replied his young host, "is Ivan 
of l>antzot}'. And now that we know each other, 
1 will accompuny you to your room,^ where yon 
may remove alf traces of this morning's work. 
As a Frenchman, j-ou are too gallant a cavalier to 
appear betore Indies without aue attention to the 
mysteries of the toilet." 

. His guest, bowing to the countess, followed 
Ivan to an apartment, where everything neces- 
sary had been preparea for his accommodation. 

"It is natural," said Ivan, "lor us to feel in- 
terested for those whom we have in any way 
served— nay. no thanks ; perhaps I, may one day 
ask a richer reward — your Iriendship ; but I am 
strangely situated. E'ducated by my mother in a 
manner diflerent from the generality of our 
youths. I have in vain sought for that companion 
with whom I could exchange confidence and feel- 
ing. Like yourselt, I am a I^eemason: but in 
Russia the craft is so jealously watched by the 
Government, that it is only in secret we can 
assemble ; yet, have I, as far as opportunity would 
allow, practiced its mysteries, and cultivated its 
divine precepts. You are the first Brother, except 
the Masons of Moscow, whom I hare ever encount- 
ered ; and I feel as it Providence bad bestowed 
upon me a new tie. You are of my own age ; you 
have deep feeling, for I marked vou when the 
bodies of your companions were being stripped 
before vour eyes. While you sojourn here, 1 may 
learn much of that world lean never hope to visit. 
You must be my instructor, and endeavor to for- 
get that, even for a moment, we have been ene- 
mies. Should peace be made, or opportunity 
offer, you shall return to your native country ; 
but many months must elapse ere you can pass 
the vast 'empires which divide you trom France; 
meanwhile, oe happy here with us." 

Adolphe grasped bis hand, and w&rmly ex- 
pressea his gratitude. 

"I make no professions of fHendship, dear 
Ivan ; but time will show that I am not ungrate- 
ful." 

"Farewell," replied his hostj "sleep and re- 
fresh yourself— you must require it after last 
night's hard bivouac. You will meet at dinner 
my cousin Catharine, and Ann of Crandstein, the 
daughter of a distinguished noble: her father 
leayes her under the protection of mr mother 
while he is absent with the army. Adieu, and 
once more remember — we are Brother$.** 

The rescued soldier closed the door as his host 
departed, and, falling upon his knees, returned 
thanks to heaven Tor his almost miraculous 
escape. 

"Poor major!" sighed Adolphe, as he threw 
himself upon the couch ; " all thy bantering has 
found an end at last." 

The events of the dav passed in rapid succession 
through his brain, tilt, gradually becoming less 
distinct, bis over-excited spirit found refuge in 
sleep. 

After a short repose, he was roused from his 
slumber by a slight pressure of the hand, and 
found, on starting from his couch, Ivan standing 
by his side. 

" I regret to disturb you !" exclaimed the host ; 
" but the hour of dinner has arrired, and the 
ladies expect our presence." 

The young soldier followed him to the apart- 
ment where be had left the countess. Catharine 
and hor companion, the Lady Ann, were with her. 



Never had a more beautiful being met his gaM 
than Catharine Zerinski. Her form— just merg- 
ing into womanhood— was cast in the full, to! up- 
tuoua mold of perfect beauty ; her blue eyes lit up 
a countenance of the most amiable expression ; 
while a profusion of light-brown curls, whose 
luxuriance the small fur cap slib wore could not 
restrain, fell upon her shoulders, and gave a 
graceful contour to the head and neck. 

" How !" exclaimed Ivaa. gayly, observing bis 
evident admiration; "a soldier, and taken bj 
iurnrise? What reparation can you ofler for 
baring drifen our divinities to seek refuge in thrs* 
deserta? But here." be oontinued, "is one, 
whose anger you will find more difficult to propi- 
tiate— not that you have been an enemy, but that 
you have hitherto suffered her to remain un- 
noticed." 

The Lady Ann, whose age and ap^earaneo 
serred as foils to her more juvenile mend, re- 
ceived Adolphe's apology^ and advances with that 
careless good humor which at once restored him 
to himself. 

The ceremony of introduction beins over, their 
conversation became general; and u, at times^ 
the polished Frenchman smiled at his preserver's 
ignorance of the world and romantic enthusiasm, 
the elevation of bis sentiment and goodness of 
heart became more and more apparent. 

To Ivan, the young and ardent child of nature^ 
the accomplishments of Adolphe were subjects of 
admiration. He sazed with respect upon the man 
who had risited the glorious capital of Europe — 
whose steps had wandered amid the gardens of 
Italv. * 

Efis cUissic descriptions excited his imagination, 
and every hour he deemed himself more toriunaie 
in the possession of such a companion, while the 
mystenous bond of fraternal union by which they 
were bcmnd sanctioned the rapid growth of their 
mutual friendship. 

Frequently would the lovely Catharine desert 
her female companions to listen to their conversa- 
tions, and hang, with attentive ear, upon every 
word the yonng soldier uttered. 

Sometirngs he would sing to them the airs of his 
native land, descriptive of^her vine-clud bills and 
old romance, or of^ those victories which had ren- 
dered her at once the terror and astonishment of 
Europe. 

The fair Russian possessed a rich, natural voice, 
and was slightly skilled in music. At Ivan'a 
request, Adolphe became ber instructor. Toge- 
ther they practiced those lays whose passion- 
breathing strains (before either dreamt of danger) 
impartea the fatal sentiment they too well de- 
scribed— Adolphe and Catharine loved. The 
unsu8]}ecting girl knew not the nature of her feel- 
ings—she fancied her interest for the stranger 
proceeded from friendship, and gratitude for bis 
instruction: but he, more practiced in the feeU 
ings of the neart, saw his danger, without resolu- 
tion or inclination to avoid it. 

The young Frenchman had been the guest, 
rather than the prisoner, of Ivan, about two 
months, when, one morning, bis host entered hia 
apartment, with a letter in bis hand. 

"Bad news, dear Adolphe!" he exclaimed. 
" Some efrenr.y to our happiness has informed the 
governor of Moscow that a French officer of high 
rank has found refuge here. He writes to thank 
me for my services, and commands me to give 
you up to the general of the district." 

" Mine was a lot too fortunate to last," replied 
his friend; "but it is the fate of war, and 
I submit. If, in the dungeons of Moscow, I feel 
the privations of your hospitable home, the recol- 
lection of your generous friendship shall console 
me. When must I depart f** 

" Deput 1" exclaimed Ivan. " Can you, tbeo» 
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ibiak lo meanlj of me, to desert jon io the 
moment of danger? Are jon not my Mend-^my 
AviA4r / Consiffn jou to the dungeons of Mos- 
oow t Not if the Emperor himself commanded it ! 
Ton are my guest—a name sacred to the poorest 
peasant: jou never have been my prisoner. 1 
resign all claim upon your bonor. 1 oere restore 
jour psrole. I had not named this unfortunate 
atlair, hot prudence maj compel us to adopt pre- 
eautions for your safety, whicb, bad jou not been 
aware of the motire, must hsTO appMred strange 

to JOU." 

^* Generous Ivan I how shall I express mj gra- 
titude? Yet, let not jour seal in mj behalf com- 
promise YOU with jour Government ; you bave a 
mother-^—" 

** Who would blush for me/' interrupted his 
friend, " were I capable of violating the rights of 
bospitalitr. I will meet the general ; he was ro j 
father's friend; I will appeal to his generositj. 
Should that fail, we must descend to artifice. 
Meanwhile, jou must laj aside ^our uniform, and 
be content to disguise yourself in habiliments of 
mine. The ladies are already aware of the neces- 
■itj of conceslment, and will not be surprised at 
the exchange." 

'* Unfortunate that I am !" exohiimed Adolphe, 
" to disturb the happiness and tranquillitj of jour 
familj. Should I ne discovered, the venseaoce 
of the Emperor would tail on them ; and jour 
domestics, thej " 

*'Hare neither ejes nor' ears but as we direct. 
At the worst, too, we have a chamber so curiousl j 
concealed, that Suspicion's self might pass it in 
her search. It was provided as a place of refuge 
for the females against an enemj— it may now 

8 reserve a friend. There we can conceal jon till 
le arrival of Aran—a Jew merchant, who anno« 
aU J visits these wilds to purchase furs. Disguised 
as his servant, jon maj securely reach the fron- 
tier. Farewell I I must to horse, and remember 
that, 

*By the mystic word and sign; 
By our secret art divine; 
By each point of f^Dowsbip: 
By the grasp and by the etip; 
By the rite we dare not name; 
^ a Brother's sacred dslm,' 

• —GXBMAH MlSOMIO SOVO. 

the^ walls are your home— your safety is my 
duty and peculiar care." 

While speaking the above lines, Ivan grasped 
the hand ol his companion ; at the conclusion, he 
shook it warmly, and quitted the apartment. 

Ivan had left his house about two days, when 
Aran, the long-expected Jew merchant, arrived in 
the neighborhood, to purchase skins of the serfs 
and neighboring boors. Bis caravan consisted of 
six sledges, which were well laden with the fruits 
of his long Journey. 

To AdoTpbe's oners he turned a deaf ear. ** The 
danger was too great— it would interiere with bis 
trade." 

The scruples were eventually removed by a 
sight of Lanrislon's casket. The eves of the 
avaricious Israelite sparkled as he beheld the 
gems, and be consented, on condition that he 
received a considerable portion of the treasure, to 
allow the young soldier to accompany him, in the 
disguise of one of his drivers, and even promised 
to shorten a portion of his route, in order to 
facilitate his escape. It was finally arranged that 
they should depart in four days. 

Awsre of bis own feelings, and more than sos- 
pectinff the nature of Catharine's, Adolphe was 
considering bow he could best impart to ber the 
intelligence of his departure. The countess, 
beinglodisposed, had kept her chamber, and it 
was not till late in the evening that an opportunity 
presented itself. 



fle was seated at his guitar, playing a Bnitian 
air from memory, when Catharine entered tlM 
apartment. 

*' Is it possible," she exclaimed, smiling. ** Htmx 
so accomplished a troubadour can descena to the 
savagis strains of the frozen North? Can any- 
thins Russian dwell upon your meuiory ?" 

'* it must, indeed, he cold, Catharine," bt re- 
plied, ** ere I forg»t the generosity of Ivan, or ^e 
beauty of his iur — countrywoman," he added, 
cheekinjg himself, lest his too-pointed meaning 
should bring on the declaration he deemed H mo^ 
honorable to avoid. 

''A compliment." replied Catharine, '^at the 
expense or poor smcenty. You are detected; I 
can resd the heart. As a punishment, you shall 
sing some lay of your own dear country/' 

•^WUUnglv," be replied ; and, strikias a sUi^t 
prelude on the instrument, he sang the To41owrii|^ 
words, not inapplioable to his own feelings : 

"TareweUt fkrewelll I would not fling 

Around thy brow the vail of sorrow; 
Brightly for Vbhe the mom may spring, 

And mirth snd pleasure wait thy morrow. 
** The words of love thy Ups have spoken. 

Each burning thought anke forget, 
Keep not of me one parting token 

TO wake the strain of vam regret. 
*' Strike not the lute, whose chords for me 

Breathed mnslo's strain or passion's sp^ 
Each note would breathe again in thee 

The memory of this sad nreweU. 

** Osy boors of bUss— long happy yesrs— 
And Love's best Joys, lUr maid, be ChiDe; 

His broken hesrt, his burning tewrs. 
And sl^ of vain regret, sre mine." 

The deep manly voice of the young solAer 
trembled at the concluding stanzas. From bis 
emotion, even more than the words of his strain, 
Catharine felt be was about to depart. 

"You are going to leave usl" she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears, "and I shall see you no 
more." 

The undisguised feeling with which these few 
words were uttered betrayed too plainly the Mate 
of her feelings. Adolphe threw himseff upon bis 
knees before ner, and declared bis love. 

'* Honor," he exclaimed, ** has hitherto bound 
my tongue in silence. As a captive and enemy, I 
dared not ask your heart ; but these cruel wars 
must end. I will return— I can relv on Ivan's 
friendship — I shall demand your han(L " 

** 7on will find me his wifel" passtonatrfy in- 
terrupted the agitated girl. " Know you not! am 
betrothed to him ?" 

"God!'.' exclaimed Adolphe, "what bava 1 
done ! There wanted but this, wretch that I am ! 
Is this my return for his generous friendship? 
Forget me, Catharine," he continued. "Better 
we bad never met. Think not for me. I wene a 
monster, unworthy of tho name of man, oonld I 
gratify my own passion at the expense of bis tep- 

fiiness. He is sentle, aflectionaie, formed ta be 
oved. You will soon recall your heart from this 
wandering, wayward choice, and learn to look 
upon him as your husbend." 

" Never, never," replied Catharine, " can 1 lore 
Ivan but with a sisters love. You never felt the 
passion, or you could not coolly resign me to 
another. But go," she continued, more calmly. 
"In your own land, doubtless, you will find 
one worthier of your heart than the deserted 

Catharine " 

" Never loved I You wrong me. Witness these 
tears that shame my manhood^the pangs that 
rend mv soul. Nothing but the powerful caH of 
gratitude and imperious honor could tear me from 
you. My heart may break with the eflort, but it 
must be accomplished. One embrace— the firsi 
and bst of happiness I may ever know." 
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At this moment, Itexi, who bad unexpectedly 
returned, entered the apartment, but started as 
if a serpent bad stun^ bim on beholding Catha- 
rine in the arms of his friend. Unperceived, he 
quitted them 

"Farewell for ever!" exclaimed Adoiphe^ as 
be disengaged his arm from the trembling form 
of Catharine. ** Think of me but as a dream.'' 

He imprinted upon her brow a single kiss, and 
rushed from her presence. 

"'Tis OTer, tnank hearen!" he murmured. 
'* The struggle's past;" as, sinking upon a couch 
in his own room, he began to reflect upon his 
future course. 

"Here I must not remain another hour—we 
must nerer meet again. I owe it to her peace— to 
Ivan's friendship — to my own honor." 

Hastily writing a letter, which he left upon his 
table^ he threw his cloak around him, and placing 
Launston's casket in his bosoih, he, silently and 
unobserved, quitted the hospitable mansion which 
had so long concealed and sneltered him. 

The night-fires guided him to Aran's tent, who, 
won by the gift of the jewels, consented to de- 
part instantly. The arrangements were soon 
mude. 

While his people were striking their tents, 
Adolphe changed nis dress for the meaner habili- 
ments of a sledge-driver. An hour before mid- 
night everything was prepared, and the party 
silently commenced their journey. 

"Thus ends my dream of friendship," said 
Ivan, as. starting from his feverish slumber, he 
preparea the next morning to visit the deserted 
chamber of Adolphe. " I have read it is the na- 
ture of woman to be false, and man to deceive. 
Hitherto I have deemed it the philosopher's truth. 
Yet, the false mistress and treacherous^ friend 
should not have been Catharine and Adolphe 
Lesseau. 

" How, gone!" he exclaimed, as looking round 
the apartment, he searched in vain for its late 
inmate. Can Catharine be the partner of his 
flightlf" 

His eve fell upon the letter. He trembled as be 
broke toe seal. U ran thus : 

"Dbab Ivak — Condemn me not that I have 
withdrawn from your hospitable home ^'ithout 
bidding you farewell; but my honor and your 
happiness demand that X should act as 1 have. 



Till a few moments preceding the writing of 



I knew not of my danger, 
rine be happy ! Farewell. 



ay you and GotliA- 

AnOLPHB.'^ 



"He is true— he is true!" said Ivan, ra|Mdtj 
glancing over the paper. "Human nature for- 

five me that I doubted thee! He l(rved. bat 
new not of mv engagement to Catharine. I v«s 
to blame— he should have been forewarned." 
Ivan took no notice of the scene he had wit- 



nessed to Catharine or his mother, trusting 
time would lessen her grief, and her heart flpmi- 
ually appreciate his devoted affection. By a tecit 
a^^reement, the name of Adolphe was never asea- 
tioned between' them. 

As the Spring advanced, the countess removed 
to St. Petersburg, her palace at Mosoow being 
destroyed. Here they visited, and gradaallj 
plunged into the fashionable dissipation of llie 
court. 

But although Catharine moved amid the bm- 
liant throng, oer buoyancy of spirit was g on e 
she appeared to endure rather than enjoy, and Irmi 
found that the shaft had pierced deeper than he ei 
first imagined. 

Two years rolled on, and the once bloonuog 
Catharine had become a delicate invalid. Apathy 
and languor, the forerunners of consumption, had 
gradually tainted the springs of health, ana fre- 
quently obliged her to keep ner chamber. 

She was reclining upon a sofa, listening to a 
romance that Ivan was reading. It turned on 
France and her minstrel knights, 
from his auditor drew his attention, 
and gasping, a tear upon her cheek, 
nature could endure it no longer. 

"Catharine!" he exclaimed, " we must obao|re 
the scene. Your health is too delicate for this 
cold northern climate. You shall travel. The 
genial airs of France will restore you.* 

"Franco!" cried Catharine, half springing 
from the couch. "Can yon bo serious? Should 
we meet " 

"Adolphe, you would say. Why you must 
punish him for his desertion. Yes, dear Cathe- 
rine," continued Ivan, "I now look upon you but 
as a sister. Hy friend is worthy ot your love. 
Honor and gratitude alone prevented your union. 
They shall be rewarded. Ifay, no words. I shaU 
be repaid the sacrifice in yoar happiness, and 
again embracing my friend. Summon your 



A deep sifrti 
She lay pue 
His generous 
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CONCEALED AND BHBLTBRBD HIM.'* 



spirits. lo a few days we will set out for 
France." 

In the Sammer of the same jear the military 

Lodge of was assembled in Paris. The room 

was crowded with officers^ and foreifiru Brothers of 
distinction. Count Launziton, as Master, was in 
the chair. The usual signal for silence being 
giTen, be thus addressed the assembly : 

" Brothers, it is my pleasurable task to record 
another instance of the advantages resulting from 
Masonry. A Brother here present, while escort- 
ing me, durinff the late war in Russia, from an in- 
terview with Prince Kutnsoff', was attacked by a 
party of Cossacks. I had barely time to escape 
with my dispatches. His men were slain, and one 



of the enemy about to dispatch him, when it 
became apparent to the commander of the party 
that the mnchman was a Brother. He saved his 
life— concealed him in his own bouse, and finally 
enabled him to reach his native land. I find, by 
the list o'' this night's visitors, that, unknown to 
each other, the two Brothers are present at this 
meeting.'* 

" How !" exclaimed Adolphe, rushing forward; 
"my friend here?" 

A group of foreign officers ot the same moment 
opened their circle, and Ivan was clasped in the 
embrace of his friend. 

Accompanied by Catharine, he that very day 
had arrived in Paris, and hearing that a lodge was 
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held in the hotel where he was Btaying, he sent in 
his nsme and certificate to the Master. 

We will not detain our readers by dwelling upon 
the hapjiiness of Catharine, or tbe gratitude of 
Adolphe. Tbe following announcement, from the 
junroala of the same month, will conclude our tale : 

♦• Married, at the chapel of his Excellency the 
Russian Embassador. Count Adolphe Lesseau to 
Lady Catharine Zennski. Count Iran of Dant- 
sotf gure away the bride.'' 



About Bchoas- 



Not onlv 



ilv is sound in all respects reflected ancL 
refracted like light, but it may. like light, be con' 
densed by suitable lenses. For instance, a bell 
placed on an eminence in Heligoland, failed, on 
account of its distance, to be beard in the town. 
A parabolic reflector, placed behind the bell, so as 
to reflect the sound-waves in the direction of the 
long, sloping street, caused the strokes of the bell 
to be disiinotly heard at all times. It is found, 
too, that curved roofs and ceilings act as mirrors 
upon sound, a fact of interest to the architect. In 
some apartments the singing of a kettle seems, in 
certain positions, to come, not from the fire on 
which it IS placed, but from the ceiling, nnd so 
with the ticking of a clock. A rather remarkable 
instance of tbe same thing is cited by Sir John 
Herscbet In one of the cathedrals in Sicily the 
confessional was so placed that the whispers of 
tbe penitents were reflected bv the curved roof, 
and Drought to a focus at a distant part of the 
edifice. The focus was discovered by accident, 
and for some time the p^on who discovered it 
took pleasure in hearing, and bringing his friends 
to hear, utterances intended for the jpriest alone. 

The whispering gallery at St. Paurs it another 
well^cnown instance. Here the faintest sound is 
convened from one side to the other of the dome, 
but it is not heard at any intermediate point. In 
Gloucester Cathed/al, a gallery of an octagonal 
form convevs a whisper seventy-five feet across 
the nave, while the ticks of a watch mav be heard 
from one end of the abbey church of St. Albans 
to tbe other. 

Misson, in his description of Italy, mentions un 
echo in tbe vineyard of Simonetta, about two 
mHes from Milan, which reflects a word twenty 
times over. Casendi tells of another, near the 
tomb of Celioia Metella, at Rome, which repeated 
tho first verse of the ^neid eignt times; and a 
third near Goblentz, which repeats seventeen 
times. There is a deep cnt-d^-tnc, called the Ooh- 
aenthal, formed of the ^at clifl's of the Engel- 
homer. near Rossenlaui, in Switzerland, where 
the echoes warble in a wondertul manner. The 
sound of the Alpine horn also, rebounding from 
tbe rooks of the Wetterhom or the Jongtrau, is 
in the first instance heard roughly. But by suc- 
cessive reflections, the notes are rendered more 
soft and flute-like, the general diminutioii of 
intensity giving the impression that the source of 
sound is retreating further and further into the 
solitude of ice and snow. 

A very famout echo is that of Lnrlei. It is thus 
described by the author of the ''Rhine and its 
Pictoresqne Scenery" : ** An old soldier blows a 
tantivy on his huge French hunting-horn. No 
sooner have the brassy notes ceased, than you 
hear them repeated on tbe opposite shores, so dis- 
tinctly, too. tuat, though you know it is but an 
echo, you can hardly persuade yourself that there 
is not some one concealed on the top of Lurlei 
imitating the sounds. The next portion of the 
entertainment is with tbe musket; and for this the 
old guard waiU till the air is perfectly still. Then, 
lirectly a lull ensues in the breeze^ click goes the 
trigger, and thd report rattles agamst the wall of 



the opposite rock as if tbe crags were tniiMiag 
down in a shower; and no sooner has it biUBi 
upon the ear than you hear a second ezplosiois, 
almost as loud as the first, clattering beyond th» 
summit of Lurlei. This time, however, the ecb» 
does not end here, for the moment after, the 
sound seems to be ascending the river in a kind 
of small thunder-peal, muttering along the oppo- 
site clifls ; then comes a pause as it l^ps across 
the stream, aitor which yon catch It agum on tbe 
same side of the Rhine as yourself, asoendine 
along the rocks in fainter and faster peals, till li 
reaches the vinevard adjoining the Falsenbank by 
SL Goar; and 'the next instant, after another 
pause, the ear detects it across the river onee 
more, where it ultimately expiret with a faiot 
puff, just above the ruins of Katz.'* 



Beauty in the Far West* 

From the days of blesred^Eve in the garden of 
Eden down to this present writing, the chmrms 
and beauties of womankind have occupied *h» 
time and attention of us grosser mortab to the 
exclusion of matters of greater weight and oso- 
ment. 

Presumption is greatly current in these later 
times. Tne writer mav be at the very outset 
charged with too much of that correilt article. 
Hence he will proceed at once to giro his " so- 
tborities.'' 

Providence has permitted him to enjoy a real* 
dence of many years in tbe great West. Prori* 
dence likewise kindly permitted him to remain ii» 
single blessedness all through an extended life,.- 
andthat condition of singleness enabled him to 
see and admire beauties on every hand. In tbe 
same manner the little bee is said to sip its sweat* 
from every flpwer. 

Tour married man is limited in bis vision. For^ 
if by chance he sees and admires beauties outside 
his own domestic sphere, trouble ensues. Thi» 
singleness of life also enabled the writer to cnlti- 
vate the gentle amenities of life in great number* 
of those dear homes for the homeless, Tolgarij 
called boarding-booses. 

Here most of all are developed and exhibitad 
those ^i^ces of the female mind and person mo 
charming in American genteel society. Here 
beauty as a thing of high art is taught and prao- 
ticed. Having thus jnv^oo ^ exUmo bis "an- 
thorities,'' this boarder is prepared to enter 
with some confidence upon the treatment of bis 
subject. 

Certain isothermal lines mark out that favored 
region where beauty most aboundsL and those 
lines correspond to the legal boundaries of tbe 

freat State of Missouri. The snows and Wintry 
lasts of Iowa are not conducive to great personal 
beauty. The swamps of Arkansas are so suffKas- 
tive of fever and ague that citizens of that Slate 
affirm — a wild kindof path^that the very oorka 
of bottles containing the distilled dew of the 
corn-plant shake out in unison with animated 
nature. 

The same isothermal lines include the bluiS-grass 
region of Kentucky. Far beyond the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, tbe females of that country . 
have been known to be "tbe loveliest women in 
the worid, sir." 

Numbers of these lovely women emigrated al 
an early day to Missouri, and to that emigration 
is due in part the matchless beauty of the present 
time. 

The maroh of intellect has not kept pace with 
the march of beauty. With the exception of 
Mark Twain, whose **innooenca abroad '* made 
him conspicnons— and that eflbrt was said to be 
the result of a prolonged fish-diet in the Sandwicb 
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Ifllaad*— MiMonrl hoa not prodoeed aajthingto 
be compared wiib the beantj of her woidoo. 

PeraoDulitiee bare at times been considered im- 
proper io Missouri, but generalities are olten too 
Tiffue. Wben Oeaeral Bob Smith— *'tbe onlr 
OM Virginia family of the name in the State, sir ^* 
— mentioned, his lovely ofispring, Sallie, to her 
admirine Toung friends, it was in the glowing Ian- 
guase of thai Urored region. 

'* My daaghter Sallie, sir, is allowed to be the 
finest gal in these parts. She is a mighty peert 
gal, too. Yon ou^hl to bear her on the front 
porch in tbe gloaming of the evening, when her 
lellers is round, sir. She can talk jest like Tom 
B6nu>D, sir." 

Bui the oratorical and linguistic accomplish- 
roenis of tbe fair Sallie sink into insigniticance 
beside her matchless beauty and ** make-op." 

Inridious persons hare charsed that tbe fair 
daughters of the West have too Tittle complexion. 
Tbe charge is a slander, and deserTCS all condem- 
nation. The daughters of Missouri bare do lack 
of cooi flexion; ou the contrary, tbej do some- 
times gild refined sold and paint tbe lily. 

One of Kentucky's famous belles was often 
counseled by her maternal relatire to be judicious 
in this matter. She would say, "Salne, dear, 
you do use too much complexion ;** and who so 
capable as a mother to give ber child advice?" 

Nature in Missouri, as in Holland, has not been 
niggardly in tbe matter of bands and feet; but 
there the similarity ceases. Your daughter of 
Missouri, wben raided on "bog and hominy" — 
h^r natural food— becomes *'a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever.'* 

But beauty in Missouri has its trials as well as 
in less favored regions. 

There was a dance at Old Jumps's. All the 
beauty and tbe chivalry of Pike County were there 
present. 
'*Tbe kerosene shone o'er hit women ani^ brave men; 

And when music arose with Its vohiptuoas swell. 

Bolt eyes looked love to eyes which spake sgsin." 

In fact. It was all poetrv. 

Saidy Jumps was n belfe of twenty and upward. 
She bad a true lover, as all voung ladies have, or 
ought to bare, and that true lover was Eli Skaggs. 
He was a genuine son of old Pike. What be knew 
about the Bible he never told, and what be didn't 
know about **the historv of the four kings" 
wasn't worth knowin*^. Like Mr. Kichard Swiv- 
eller, Mr. Skaggs delighted in treading the meas- 
ures of the mazT, and ulso in sipping the rosr. 
Miss Saidy had been, and was to be again, bis 
partner, that night, in the ioys of the mazy ; but 
while Old Jumps drank only 'the best of bourbon, 
bis bottle was strictly private. 

In tbe backyard of Old Jumps's was a stately 
gum-tree, and that gum was hollow. Tbe scarcity 
of closets and cupboards in that land of poetry 
suggests the use of other convenient localities. 
Old Jumps used the hollow of that gum for his 
bottle of bourbon. His daughter us^ the same 
cavity for her bottle of ** Eternal Peach Bloom." 
The rights of property were strictly respected on 
his part, and we nave no account of any aggra- 
vated instance of trespass on hers. The exer- 
tions of the mazy are productive of fine com- 
plexions, in certain instances; in certain other 
iBstanees, destructive results ensue. 

The fre<)uent visits of Old Jumps and bis daugh- 
ter to the vicinity of that' fcum suggested a chain 
of argument to the inquinngmind or Mr. Skaggs, 
which caused him to drop, without apparent 
can?e, the plump hand of bis partner, Miss Toady 
PetUbone, which he had squeezed so tenderly but 
a moment before. A minute later tbe final gush 
of Uncle Zeb's fiddle announced the end of tbat 
danoe, and Mr. Skasrgs rushed into the backyard. 

To searob for, toaisoover, and to enjoy, was but 



the work of a moment. To return to tbe presence 
of beauty and love was but the work of another 
moment. 

Old Jnmps ai}d Saidy in tnm sought tbe re- 
juvenating influence of that hollow in the gum. 

The fiddle gave the signal of preparation ; the 
dancers were in their places: the fair Saidy was 
waiting for ber partner; but where was Eli 



fill ocaggs, wnining in monai agony, 
ing tallow dip showed the unhappy mi 
sively pressing the region of his pain 
band, while he held aloft an empty Dott 



A dismal wail from the back vard brought dis- 
may to the hearts of the festive Pikers. In a mo- 
ment Uncle Zeb was deserted, and his fiddle was> 
silent. On the ground benoaih that gum-tree lay 
Eli Skaggs, writhing in mortal agony. A flicker- 

X A-ii j:_ _u J 4U V ij^gjj COnVUl- 

lain with one 

)Ottle with tbe 

other. 

Troubles never come singly. Tbe unhappy 
Saidy mourned a double loss— ber complexion 
and ber lover. Tbe unfortunate Skaggs, after 
hours of lingering torment, finally recovered to 
marry Toaoy Pettibone. Saidy Jumps, after 
montbs of sorrow, patience and courtship, mar- 
ried another fellow, and retains her beauty to this 
dav. 

Beautv, as a thing of biffh ari, is still recognised 
in tbe cuissio precincta of Pike. 



The Mistake ef my 3Ufb. 

What was the mistake T Why, in plain words, 
it was for me (me, poor Jack Johnson, with only 
fifteen hundred dollars a year out of my fag^nng, 
toilful clerkship) not to succeed in marryingMrs. 
Horatio Mackenzie, as she still liked to call her- 
self, a widow of, perhaps, forty, and with fully 
forty thousand for her yearly income. That was 
the mistake. 

Oh ! Luck, Fate, Fortune, whatever be tbe name 
of that mysterious power that •' shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will," bow 1 have vitupe- 
rated, anathematised, scorned you since tbat most 
miserable of events I 

But lamentation was wholly useless. I had to 
bear it. I have been tiring to bear it ever since. 

1 met Mrs. Mackenzie at tbe Elixir Springs, 
during tbe two final weeks of August. Everybody 
was rushing to the Elixir Springs that vear; why, 
it would need an OSdipus correctly to answer, 
except that they tasted like eggs whose first fresh- 
ness IS amemory of the past, and that three glasses 
of their water was enough to demoralize the most 
well-behaved of livers. 

1 had two weeks of vacation, and followed tbe 
general rush to these sprmgs. At first it was 
rather stupid. Plenty of^vulgarity, plenty of pre- 
tension, and a little refinement. 

There was no use of my trving to mix with 
people, however, for I knew nobody, and nob:)dy 
seemed even to observe the presence of bumble 
me. 

At last it happened tbat I encountered, one 
morning, upon the piazza of tbe mammoth hotel, 
an exceedingly jollr-looking tellow, with an ex- 
oeedinglv ugly-lookinff girl on his arm. 

Tbe jolly -looking feHow and I instantly grasped 
each others hand, and showed many mutual signs 
of being delighted at the meeting. 

** Mv dear Jack !" exclaims Harry Tallmann, 
";fOu re tbe last person I expected to see. Your 
bright face does me good. Let me present Mr. 
Johnson, Eupbemin, my old friend, ot whom I nm 
sure you have often heard me speak. Jack, this 
is m V sister Eophemla." * 

Whereupon Harry disenjraies himself fh)m the 
altogether unpleasing Miss Tallmann, who simpers 
profuselv, and looks very much as though she 
would like to be talked to. 
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Of oonrse I am compelled to Unncb m jMlf into 
A little carrent of small talk, to whkch Miis 
Eupbemia makes responses, novr and then, that 
deserre at least to be called amiable. And I hare 
just made tbe ungratifying disooTerj tbat sbe is 
about as stupid as sbe is homely, when I am 
rapidly called upon to make tbe second discovery 
tbat her brother Harry has rambled away from us. 

Well, any society, I philosophically conclude, is 
better than none. Presently, Eupbemia and I are 
strolling up and down tbe piazxa, side b^ side. 

Conversation draffs horribly. The ill-favored 
Eupbemia can giggle "Yes," and titter **No," 
ana simper, "Do you really think so?" but she 
isn't capable of doing much else. 

I begin to have very rancorous feelings, indeed, 
towarothe absent Harry. 

Suddenly I am rather surprised to see him in 
converse, at a short distance from ourselves, with 
a stately, imposing, stout female, of certainly 
forty, dressed in a sort of showy second-moum- 
iog. 

The lady wears upon her august aquiline face a 
look of unconcealed satisfaction ; Bury is talking 
with evident earnestness and Tolubility. 

Eupbemia ^ives a. marked giggle,' whilst her 
•yes follow mine. I look interrogative. 

"Who is Harry's miyestio charmer?'' I pre- 
sently usk. 

" ilrs. Mackenzie." I am promptly informed ; 
" Mrs. Horatio Mackenzie she likes to bave people 
call her, I believe." 

" Harry seems to be enjoying bimself," I state. 

Another giggle. 

" Yes. They've been quite intimate for several 
days past." 

And now I suddenly recollect that I bare not 
known Mr. Harry Tallmann for tbe past ten years 
or 80 without also knowing some of bis pet theo- 
ries, too. Among these there is one of a very 
pronounced character. If ever Mr. Tallmann 
marries, he has more than once confided to me 
that he means to marry for money, and (provided 
he can be so successful) for a great deal of money 
as well. 

" Ob, yes," I immediately make baste to fib : 
"I bave heard this Mrs. Mackenzie spoken of 
before now. She is— ahem '.—rather rich, is she 
not, and" — this last is a somewhat audacious 
venture — " a widow i" 

"Her husband died about two years ago, I 
think," announces Eupbemia, "and everyoody 
agrees in saying tbat be left ber an income of 
forty thousand dollars a year." 

"Indeed!" I try to look wholly uninterested. 
" Do you know her?" 

"Oh, yes I" 

Then follows more tiresome talk about nothing. 
At last, I make a daring pause not three feet irom 
where Harry and Mrs. Mackenzie are standing. 
Then I take the bull by tbe horns, and address a 
direct appeal— so to phrase it— toward Eupbemia' s 
conunoo politeness. 

"Bv-the-by, Miss Tallmann, if it isn't too much 
trouble, will vou have tbe kindness, at some time 
during tbe aar, to— to present me to this Mrs. 
Muckenzie? I like her looks extremely." 

Amiable Eupbemia !" 

"Why, certainly. Mr. Johnson," is the prompt 
answer J " I shall be most happy to present you 
now, I know her onite well." 

Harry just saves nimself from the impertinence 
of an out-and-out frcwn as, a few moments later, 
be sees me formally presented to his companion. 

Mrs. Mackenzie acknowledges the introduction 
with great graciousness.. I strain every nerve to 
be agreeable, and completely ignore (like the 
wretch I am) the benevolent Eupbemia, who stiU 
stands at my side. 

Harry is evidently nonplussed at my cool as- 



saranoe. Presentlv he finds the eoDeealmcBt oC 
his chagrin altogether too bard a task, and« oiler- 
inf? bis arm to Uie complacent, sheep-like Euplia- 
mia, moves away with ber. 

A good hour paseet after that, during whieb I 
level upon Mrs. Mackenzie tbe fullest broadsides 
of aflabilitr. It seems to me tbat the moro I 
exert myself tbe more gracious she becomes. I 
bave not talked with ber ten minutes before I dis- 
cover tbat sbe has one pet foible. Bbe wishes to 
be thought girlish, and soft-mannered, and gentle ; 
sbe shudders at the idea of being called maeea- 
line or impressive. 

Of courao. I cannot belp marveling at her will- 
ingneas to believe tbat sbe could ever, under anj 
circnmstanoes, appear anything txeepi masculine 
and impressive, ^ut, notwitbstandmg this firm 
conviction of mine, I behave like the most hypo- 
critical of caitifi's, and murmur something to the 
following mendacious effect : 

" Whatever ean have made you imagine, Mrs. 
Mackenzie, that your style was anything of tbat 
ridiculous sort? Indeed, where can mater 
sweetness and womanliness of manner be Tbandy 
if f 

"Ob, I fear you are a dreadful compliment- 
monger," she interrupts, with a laugh, doubtless 
meant to be low and musical, but bavins, ia 
reality, a bard, Amazonian efl'ect— like everything 
about tbe woman. 

The next time I see Harry Tallmann, I cannot 
fail to observe his evident self struggle in tbe mat- 
ter of treating roe with common civility. Harry 
has set himself to win the widow, if such a tbiog 
is remotely feasible. My sudden succesafal in- 
terference is, no doubt, giving him sensations 
toward me that are little else than cannibaUstie. 
Never mind ; I will persevere. What is Harry 
Tallmann's personal enmity when weighed against 
forty thousand a year? 

During .the next week or so, we ran s nearly 
even race, Harry and I, in our pursuit of the 
prosperous Mrs. Mackenzie's preference. Nor 
at the end of that time is the race yet decided, 
as regards who baa proved winner. 

Mrs. Mackenzie beams upon me, but sbe also 
beams upon Harry. There are moments when I 
almost feel my pockets bulging with bank-notes, 
so encourasiog are ber smiles and words ; but 
hope leaps into such active life only to fade into 
somethiug much less pronounced; for to-dsy, I 
seem tbe preferred one ; to>morrow, it is Harry. 

At last, tbe period of my departure from 
Elixir Springs has drawn noticeably near. I 
shall be needed most imperatively by my em- 
plovers in New York, on tbe first of September; 
and it is now the twcnty-nintb of August. Csa 
nothing be done to conduct — if one might so 
phrase it— events to an immediate, yet telling 
crisis? 

On the evening of tbe thirtieth I secure Mrs. 
Mackenzie for a moonlight stroll, and without 
daring to tread upon the sacred ground of sn ab- 
solute proposal, it roust, nevertheless, be admitted 
that I positively wallow in sentimentality. 

That night 1 part with ber, feeling certain that 
Harry Tallmann's chance is slim, indeed, compared 
with my own. Was not her behavior tbe soul of 
indulgence when I murmured so-and-so ? Did sbe 
not look down and actually simper (in her bun- 
gling imitation of girlishness), when 1 ventured 
upon thus-and-tbus? Heavens I I can almost feel 
the wheels of my own carriage rollmg beneath 
me. What an emancipation— -what an ameliors- 
tion— for poor Jack Jonnson 1 

The thirty.first is my final day of effort. On 
tbe thirty -first 1 must either speak, and speak 
boldly, or for ever after hold my peace. To leave 
the field in Harry Tallmann's possession, with no 
decisive understanding between myself and Un, 
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Mackenzie, will be openly lo court an ineyiuble 
defeat. 

As a special faror, owing to mj approaching 
departure, I hare been able, on the previous nigh^ 
to engage Mrs. Mackenzie's exclusive companion- 
ship tor the night following. 

And noTer, as it turns out, was night more pro- 

Sitious for such an occupation as that to which I 
esign dedicating it. 

A full moon holds the great unclouded hearen ; 
a light breeze wanders murmurouslj through the 
silvered foliage; the air has not a touch of chilli- 
ness, and jet is Iresh as that of some early May 
eveoiuff. 

I dolt. No matter exactly how it is done, but 
I do it. There is no doubt at all that I make Mrs. 
Mackenzie a proposal of marriage. 

8be accepts me without much numming or haw- 
ing, to speak in a businesslike way of so hallowed 
a subject. 

After feeling certain that I am unchangeably and 
irrevocably accepted, I seem to take the rest of 
that walk on a succession of exceedingly comfort- 
able thrones. 

Just before we say good-by that night, for what 
is to be at least a week of separation (since my 
business imperatively demands that I shall leave 
early on the following morning), 1 ask my new 
fianoit a tender question reganiing some token 



of remembrance which I propose sending up to 
her from the city. 

*'The rin^ 1 shall bring myself next Saturday,*' 
I softly whisper ; ** but l want to send you some- 
thing between now and then. Pray suggest to 
me what the gift shall be." 

An immense afleotation of timid bashfulneas on 
the part of my affianced. 

*' Anything you please," she ripples; *'only kt 
It be something quite simple and inexpensive." 

Suddenly it crosses my mind that a few days 
ago she greatly admired a certain shawl worn by 
a certain very young lady m the hotel^a gossamer- 
like, voluminous garment, extremely youthful in 
character. 

"Very well," I answer. "I will send you 
something that you are to wear, and that whilst 
you wear you are to think of me— something that 
IS just suited to your style. I hope that von voill 
have it on, my love, when we next meet.*'^ 

Oh, unlucky words ! I shiver to my very mar- 
row as I recall and write them 1 

Arriving in town the next day, I immediately 
make search for a shawl similar to that which Mrs. 
Mackenzie has admired. 

1 at last succeed in finding such a shawl, pur- 
chase it, and give orders that it shall be sent to 
mv boarding- place. 

"When I reach home that night, I find the bundle 
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containing the shawl lying on mj table. There is 
also anott.er bundle, at which 1 glance, and as 1 
do so, I discover that an envelope, addressed to 
m jself, accompanies this latter package. 

I open the envelope, and find its contents to be 
a bill ; whereopon I look at the bundle, and mut- 
ter, annoyedly : 

''Impertinent fellow! he promised to send 
them tne day I started for the Springs. I shan't 
take them now: it's the only way to ponisb tiis 
bad faitb." 

That night I am so happy that 1 bum to cele- 
brate my happiness in some fine, convivial way. 
Hy friend Peierkins has not yet heard the joyful 
tidings. 

I pay Peterkins a risit, and quietly permit my 
bombshell of news to explode during our conver- 
sation. Poor Peterkins is monstrously amazed. 
He stares at me with great saucer-Uke eyes for 
quite a while, and is speechless. 

''Let US stroll to Deimonico's, Peterkins,'' I 
propose, " and eat some supper." 

Whereupon nry friend sisbs a short jealous 
little sigh. Jfy futura is to oine and sup a la Del- 
monico, he is probably thinking, as lon^as I live; 
whilst his must be connected with eutdnet of a 
very inferior order. But presently he bursts 
forth in a very torrent of congratulations, and 
assures me that I am the luckiest fellow of his 
acquaintance. 

Whilst he gives my hand a congratulatory 
wring, I make up my mind that we shall sup 
sumptuously, Peterkins and I. True, I hare over- 
drawn my account more than a little of late ; but 
how can that possibly matter to a man whom forty 
thousand a year are waiting to beatify 1 

Indeed, as it turns out Peterkins and I sup 
*'not wisely, but too well." It is nearly two 
o'clock when I must record that I stumbled up- 
stairs horribly — befogged. " Befogged." in the 
sense in whico I employ it, has a gentle origm- 
alicy that I think my least acute readers will not 
fail to discover. 

The next morning I awoke with a frightful head- 
ache, and in all the depths of physical (if not pre- 
cisely moral ) wretchedness. But I do not forget 
the bundle that is to be sent per express to Elixir 
Springs. Oh, no ; I do not forget that. Would 
to heaven 1 had forgotten it ! 

Three days later 1 am appalled at receiving the 
following note : 

"Elixib Spbikgs, September ^ 187-. 

"SiR—Tour insult has been received, and is 
duly appreciated. You will please address any 
further communication which you may care about 
making me, to Mr. Henry Talfmann, a gentleman 
with whom 1 have just contracted an engagement 
of marriage, and whose wife 1 hope to become in 
the course of a tew weeks. Yours, etc., 

"Katjabinb Mackeneie." 

For fully five minutes after reading this extra- 
ordinary letter I sit in my .room staring at it, 
turned into stone bv sheer amazement. 

Presently a horri'ble light breaks in upon me. 
I stagger to my closet, and search about for a cer- 
tain bundle. Where is it? Ah I I have it, here 
on the top shelf ; doubtless it has been put there 
by the chambermaid, and so forgotten by me. 
'With quivering fingers 1 open that bundle, 
having brought it torth from tbe closet. And 
presently I give a great cry as Mrs. Mackenzie's 
sliawl meets my sight ! 

I have sent the wrong bundle. 

What did the other bundle contain ? R contained 
a pair of pantaloons. 

Ah, if only I bad not taken that bacchanalian 
supper with Peterkins ! That was the cause of it 
all; or, rather, the headacfje and bewilderment 



I and wretchedness that followed it tbe next ] 
i ine, these were the causes 1 
I Mrs. Horatio Mackenzie has been Mrs. Henry 
I Tallmann for years and years. I am so horrified 
I by the turn which events have taken, and so coo- 
vmced that Harry has, all in a moment, as it were, 
found such an imi>re£nable fortress of defense 
against me, that I yield to a sense of overwhelm- 
ing defeat, and resign myself to the dreary realiza- 
tion of having committed^the mistake oi my life. 



A ▼allay of Dosolation* 

A SPOT almost as terrible as the prophet's vallej 
of dry bones lies just north of tbe old Mormon 
road to California, a region thirty-six miles long, 
by thirty broad, and surrounded, except at two 

Soints, bv inaccessible mountains. It ia totally 
evoid oi* water and vegetation, and tbe shadow 
of bird or wild beast never darkens its white glai^ 
ing sands. Tbe Kansas Pacific Railroad engineera 
discovered it, and also some papers which show 
the fate of the lost Montgomery train, wbiob came 
south from Salt Lake in 1850, guided by a Mor- 
mon. When near Death's Valley, they eame to 
the conclusion that the Mormons knew nothing 
about the country, so they appointed one of their 
number a leader, and broke oflf from the party. 
4^he leader turned due west; so with the people 
l(bd wagons and fiocks he traveled three days, 
and then descended into the broad valley, whose 
treacherous mirage promised water. They reached 
the centre, but only the white sands, bounded by 
scorching peaks, met their gaze. Around the 
valley they wandered, and one by one the men 
died,* and the panting flocks stretooed themselves 
in death under the hot sun. The children, cryins 
for water, died at their mother's breasts, and with 
swollen tongues and burning vitals the mothers 
followed. Wagon after wagon was abandoned, 
and strong men tottered and rared and died. 

After a week's wandering, a dozen surviyora 
found some water in the hoiIow of a rock in tbe 
mountain. It lasted but a short time, when all 
perished but two, who escaped out of me valley, 
and followed tbe trail of their former companions. 
Eighty-seven families, with hundreds of animals, 
perished there ^ and now, after twenty-two years, 
the wagons still stand complete, and iron-work 
and tires are bright, and tbe shriveled skeletona 
lay side by side. 

Vhe Strencrtli of the Sone. 

A CURIOUS proof of the courage and strength of 
the horse is given by Mr. Knighton, an English- 
man, in the service of the King of Oude, in 1835. 

The king, '* a sensual, cruel savajB^e," kept wild 
beasts, which he sometimes set to fight witn each 
other, as in the Roman games. 

One day, Mr. Knighton was driving from th« 
River Gobmtee to one of the palaces in a sort of 
little gig. As they passed along, not a creature 
was to be seen : if any one came in sight, it was 
rushing hurriedly off. Presently he saw in tbe 
middle of the road a trampled, bloody heap. He 
Slopped : it was the corpse ot a woman, terribly 
laceratea and torn, the face crushed by teeth into 
a shaneless mass, the long matted hair olotted 
with blood. 

Such was the capricious tyranny of the king, 
that Mr. Knighton was hardly surprised. 

" It was probably some execution," he whis* 
pered to his companion. 

On they drove — there were still no sig^s of any 
inhabitants ; the houses were everywhere closed^ 
breathless terror seemed to reign. Presently they 
come to the body of a lad similarly mangled, ly. 
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fng bj the dde of the road, and thej stopped onoe 
more. On the top of an adjoiniotf boutie tfaej 
•aw a trooper, looking inteotlv np the street. 

** What IS the matter?'' said Mr. Kniehton. 

''The man-eater is loose, wallah I Look out, 
8abib& he is qnite wild to-daj.'' 

I had beard (continues Mr. Knighton) of a sav- 
«ge horse belonginr to one of the troopers, who 
was called KunewaUah, because he had destroyed 
«nanj men. 

"Be is coming, he in coming!'' shouted the 
man, iuddenlT, from the house-top, *' take care — 
take care 1" 

Far down the road we could see the wild hrute, 
m large bay horse, saragely shaking a child which 
lie had seized in bis jaws, and coming our wa;r. 

In another moment he had seen the carriage, 
thrown the child on the rood, dead no doubt, and 
washed forward furiously to attack us. We turned 
^ur horse, almost onmanageable with terror, and 
<lroTe on at a mad sallop toward a sort of yard 
•which was closed in by strong gates. We could 
hear the iron hoofs of the man-eater clattering 
o^er the road in the silent street, as he pursued us 
«t breakneck speed. 

We gained the icclosure, and drove within the 
•doors, which were luckily open. I jumped- out 
and threw back the gate, which fortunately shut 
with a heary iron bolt into a socket. As it fell in, 
<he man-eater came thundering up, his head and 
cheeks covered with blood, his ji^ws steaming 
■with the recent slaughter of his victims. 

He stood looking savagely through the rails, 
with cocked ears, distendted nostrils, and glaring 
•eyeballs, a ferocious-looking monster. Our horse 
trembled from head to foot : the man-eater glared 
at us through the bax^, walked round to try and 
^nd an opening, but it was all hard iron railing. 
Satisfied that he was baffled, he turned round, 
rattled his iron heels against the bars, and with 
head and .tail erect, and cocked ears, galloped off 
down the road. Later in the day we beard that 
the trooper bad contrived to let foil a noose over 
his head ; be had been upset, muzzled, and taken 
back to his stable. 

I mentioned what I had seen to the kine. 

** He is as savage a wild beast as a tiger,^' said I. 

The king laughed. **Then he shall fight the 
•tiger Burrbea," so called after the name of a vil- 
lage at the foot of the Himalayas, from which the 
•lumal had been brought. 

There was a courtyard in the palace, about sixty 
yards square, surrounded by thick bamboo rail- 
ings on two sides. On the third was a eallery 
in which the king sat, surrounded by male and 
female slaves, fanning him with peacock fans. 
The man-eater was lured on into the yard after a 
little mare, of whom he was fond ; and the tij^er, 
who was without food or drink, was let loose into 
the incloBure. 

The horse stood in an easy attitude, with one 
foot advanced, awaiting the attack, moving as 
Burrhea moved, with his eyes fixed on the eves of 
liis enemy. Suddenly, with a light bound,' Bur- 
rhea was upon the tnare. With one blow of bis 
paw he threw her over, his teeth fastened in her 
neck. He drank her blood, enjoying bis draught, 
but his eyes fixed menntime all the while on the 
man-eater, who, his neck protruded, cocked ears, 
glaring eyeballs, and twitching tail, watched his 
«nemy intently in an easy attitude of attention. 

At length the tiger began to move stealthily 
rouad the courtyard, like a cat, quite noiselessly, 
the soft balls of 'the large paws put slowly down, 
the long, lithe back working as be went. 

In the middle stood the horse, slowlv turning as 
the tiger tamed, the head, ears, and neck bent 
forward, while on stole the tiger; not a sound 
was heard, every one was in mute expectation. 
At last the tiger bounded like lightnin^^ Intending 



to seize his enemy bv the head, but the horse 
dived aside a little, and received his antagonist on 
the haunches ; the claws sank deep into the flesh, 
while the hind feet of the ti^er made a grasp at 
the fore lees of the horse. Suddenly the man- 
eater lashed out with his iron heels, and in a mo- 
ment Burrhea was sprawling on his back ; he was 
up again, however, immediately, and stealing 
round once more, as if nothing were the matter. 
Noiselessly round and round he went, his broad 
head always turned to his wary foe, while the 
horse, though bis haunches were bleeding and 
lacerated, with an indignant snort, resumed his 
former position, his head and neck still lowered 
and protruding, one foot still out to admit of that 
rapid drive and thrust by which he turned his 
enemy's flank. 

This monotonous circling went on for eight or 
ten minutes, or even more, the man-eater ever 
facing him, and snorting angrily from time to 
time. Once the tiger paused by the dead mare, as 
if to eat it; then, suddenly, without the smallest 
growl or preparation, be sprang again. 

KunewaUah was, however, not taken by sur- 
prise; his bead ducked, and again he received the 
tiger on his haunches. We could see the broad, 
round bead for an instant near tffe tail of the 
horse, while his hind claws reached to the breast ; 
his body was quivering uneasily, with the belly 
nearly on the horse's back; it was only for an 
instant, however. A^in the ferocious beast 
lashed out with his hind legs, almost as if he 
would throw himself on his side, and his iron 
heels came against the tiger's jaws, as he fell 
sprawling on his back. He soon rose again, but 
now only to try and escape : bis jaw was broken, 
and, with his tail between nis legs, he cried out 
loudly with pain, like a whipped spaniel. 

The man-eater watched him narrowly, thinkine 
it might only be a ruse. Kow the kinz ordered 
the door of the cage to be opened, ana Burrhea 
rushed into its shelter, evidently having had quite 
enough. 

Proudly, then, the man-eater snorted end pawed. 
He scampered up to the mare, spurned her with 
his foot, then, with bis head aloft and tail arched, 
he trotted round, trying to get at the attendant 
servants. His blood was up, and, tiger or man, 
it was evident that he did not mind any of them. 

*'Let another tiger be set at him r' cried the 
king. *' I will have my revenge for Burrhea." 

The keener of the tigers was summoned, and 
came in salaaming in fear. 

"May it please your majestv's greatness, the 
tigers were fed two hours ago.'* 

"And why were they tea .two hours ago, you 
scoundrel ?" shouted the king. 

" May it please the ro.yat greatness of your ma- 
jesty, it was the usual time," said the poor man, 
salaaming azain, and trembling in every limb. 

"You shall go to the man-eater yourself, if the 
tiger won't attack him !" cried the King, furiously. 

Tlie court was oppressively hot. The king sat, 
fanned bv the great peacocks' tails, and sur- 
rounded by his female slaves, watching. The 
tiger's cage was brought up; became leisurely 
out, only when poked by spears, and then quietly 
surveyed his antagonist. He was larger than 
Burrhea, but not so high bred, or so beautifully 
streaked, neither was be so licht and graceful in 
his motions. He squatted himself down on the 
dead mare, and tore it leisurely in pieces with a 
strength of claw, and limb, and jaw— very un- 
pleasant, one would think, for the man-eater to 
watch, who remained on tbe defensive upon the 
other side ot the court. 

" Remove the carcass, you fools I" shouted the 
king, angry at the delay. 

This could only be done by driving awav the 
tiger with red-hot bars. A noose was then Bung 
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orer the dead mare, which was at length drawn 
out. The tiser, much aonoyed, stretched himself 
{it full length, and laj growling in the middle of 
the court, where he could not be reacned. 

At last thejr contrived to strike him with a spdar 
of immense length. He seized it in his mouth, 
ran along its length, and bezan to shake the bam- 
boo rails, but nothing would induce him to assail 
the horse, who went on as before, facing the tiger 
as he turned. He showed his glittering teeth at 
the men, but refused to more in the direction of 
Kunewallah. 

We began to fear for the poor keeper of the 
wild beasts ; but the kine had now forgotten his 
threat, and shouted that the man-eater was a brave 
fellow, and be would see what he could do with 
three bufl'aloes. 

There is no animal so fierce when thoroughlj 
roused. He will put a good-sized elephant to 
flight, goring him terribly with those tremendous 
weapons, his horns. 

When the beasts came in, the man-eater seemed 
much disconcerted at the sight of the uncouth 
monsters, and he retreated snorting, almost with 
fear ; but as they remained in the corner, where 
ther came in, huddled together, and never dream- 
ing* of an att^k, he took courage, pawed the 



ground, snafled at them with distended noatrili^ 
and came slowly nearer and nearer, step by step. 

Still they paid no heed to him,, bnt crowded 
stupidly on each other. At last the hone's bead 
almost touched the side of one of the boflaloes. 
He sniUed and smpllcd at the hide, and, at iMt, 
seeing that the unwieldy brute took do notice ' 
whatever of him, he wheeled ronnd, and lashed 
up furiously against the ribs of the meditatuiff 
buOalo, who seemed stunned by so sadden and 
unlooked-for en attack, and then they all three 
shook their heads, but pradently abstained from 
any reply. 

The king laughed ontrsgeonaly. 

** The man-eater deserves his life," said be. 
" Let him. escape.' ' 

The beast was then adroitly muzzled, and led 
forth to his stable a victor. 

" Bv my father's head, he is a brave fellow ! He 
shall nave a cage to live in, and be taken care of 
for his life." 

He had an iron cage made for him, twice as big 
as many London drawing-rooms, where he snap- 
ped his teeth, and lashed out with his legs, at ad- 
miring visitors. **And when I lelt Lncknow," 
says Mr. Knighton, " the man-eater was still one 
of its sights.'^ 
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A Malay BirdsdSer at ttngapore. 

With regard to the Malay birdaellers at Singa- 
pore, we may make the following^ note : 

** The Malay peninsala and the islands aronnd it 
are celebrated for their faona. Cockatoos and 
parrots of eTerr size and color are to be foand ; 
and Singapore is one of the best places for buying i cloth, which covers *^the lower portion of their 



birds of that kind. When a P. and 0. ateamer 
arriTes there are generallr one or two of these 
birdsellers to be seen near ihe landing. The perch 
on which he holds the bird is a piece of bamboo ; 
the hollow place at the top holds food, and a bit 
of wood is stuck in at the side, upon which the 
bird sits. The Malays simply wear a pieoe of 
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bodies— somewhat similar to that of the Cinga- 
lese ; the tortoise-shell comb is wanting, and thej 
tenerally wear a round cap, somewhat resembling 
a fez. It is said that it is common for a boy, when 
he haf finished his career as a diver, to make a 
new start, and become a birdseller. Another 
business of the same people is stick-selling: 
* Penang lawyers/ Malacca canes, and walking- 
sticks of all kinds are incessantly pushed into 
your hands." 

Whipped Oat. 

CHAPTEB I. 

Thiri was one raid that Leon Uurena and his 
band had contemplated for a lon^ time. It was 
somewhat distant, and quite out ot their ordinary 
range, but it was so perfectly safe, and promised 
sueb fine returns 1 rfot that the worst band of 
cutthroats in all New Mexico cared much for 
either danger or distance, but, then, they had 
generally been too busy in their own peculiar line 
to be very anxious for new work. 

Now, however, - that Uncle Sam's cavalry had 
made things tempdrarily a trifle hot for them, 
they readily acceded to the proposal of their xe- 
nowned leader to ''go over into Kansas, and clear 
out old Franz ron Hesse." 

This was in the '*good old days before the 
war''— years before it; and tbo Kansas frontier 
wa3 a (rountry by itnelf. 

Yon Hesse's 'iruding-f^tation was well located 
aud wflll built^ aad hia ofdiTmry stock on hand 
w*» unsurpassed fa ail ^hat region. He made 
nioiioy, too, mn] !lo knew bow tv keep it; but 
bia trade cunio i^ith the waves oT the overland 
trjivel, b^ *■ ttli and stans," dud tfie intervals of 
utter soUtgde nud unprolitublc flniuess were not 
only frequent, but sotn^timeB protracted. 

A at range t'ellafr w^ts old FrufiK, to have wan- 
dered a way OH' there in tlio wiiderucBS, His form 
was still erect aad so me \T bat ** aoldiwly," in spite 
<if his age ; bis decp-Hned face ^vne keen and en- 
erj^Hie; but whatever of wifidom was garnered 
under his wliite hair was couipcUad to find other 
expression than speech, for old Franz von Hesse 
was dumb as a church door. He had not always 
been so, it was said, and his son Louts, and his 
daughter Gertrude, could handle English in a 
way that indicated it as at least '*theur mother 
tonsue.'' 

Somewhat contrary to the usual custom of that 
period, the trading-station had been built a little 
distance away from the direct line of the Santa 
Vk trail, and all around it the groves of oak-trees 
lay tike islands in the green sea of the rolling 
prairie. Perhaps the wild beauty of the region 
nad a good deaf to do with the seeming content 
with which Louis and Gertrude hod accommo- 
dated themselves to the lonelifless. and even the 
peril, of so singular a life. Be that as it may, 
thev were a rare pair to£nd in such a place. 

Taller, broader than his father was Louis, and 
everv inch a man, from his Saxon curls down- 
wva ; but the good looks of the family had been 
concentrated in his sister. 

Not yet twenty, Gertrude's dark auburn curls 
and darker eyes told of some other blood min- 
gled with that of her dumb German father. Be- 
vond all doubt, she poEa3ssed quite enough of 
beauty to warrant the jealous watchfulness with 
which her welfare was guarded by her stalwart 
male protectors. Nor were these her only safe- 

fuard, tor it was well known that many a daring 
orseman on that range would be ready to ride 
fast and far in revenge of any rudeness to " the 
flower of the Kansas border.'^ 

It happened that just at the present time— in 
June, too— when the trail should have been thick 



with trains, there bad been a brief dull aeasoii. 
and old Frans had for some days fretted, and 
fumed, and watched in Tain for customers. He 
was ready to have welcomed almost anybody ; bat 
his quiet was destined to be broken by those who 
little cared for the manner oi tbeicreoeption. 

It was a bright forenoon, and o^iqr the members 
of the Von Hesse family were '*at1iome" attbe 
station, when more than a dozen men rode rapidly 
up, and threw themselves Arom their gaudily ca- 
parisoned horses at the very door. 

Rough and dang;trous-looking as they were, 
there was nothing in even their brigandish, half- 
Mej^ican dress, or their profusely ornamented 
weapons, to excite any special astonishment in 
that time and place ; and neither Lonia nor his 
father .thought, at first, of any other thing than a 

Erobable chance for trade. As for Gertrude, she 
ad been the first to notice the approach of the 
horsemen, and had retired out of sight, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The back of the house had seemed safety 
enough at first, but, as the chorus of loud, rude 
voices, full of uncouth oaths, began to arise 
around the door, she had said to henelf : 

** No, indeed; I'd rather stay out in the g^ve 
till they g|et away. They'll be prowling all oyer 
the place?' 

So said, so done ; and she quickly alipped out 
into thd forest, putting more tnan one barrier of 
dense shade between her and the rude gaze of her 
father's customers. Not that she had any thought 
or fear of actual danger; and when she nad 
amused herself as best she could for an hour or 
so, she thought she would cautiously go back and 
'* see if they nad gofle." 

Her approach was guarded enough, nor had any 
living eyes caught sight of her as she stood in the 
thick covert of the sumach-bushes, on the edge of 
the grove, at no great distance from the bouse. 

'* There are the horses," she said— '* some of 
them, anyhow. . Oh, dear! have I got to stay out 
here all •day ? But what has become of Ijonis, 
and where is father ? In the house, I suppose ; 
but, seems to me, there's something very queer 
about it." 

There is, in fact, an inscrutable atmospher^of its 
own that hangs above an evil deed, like a bad 
odor. Well was it for Gertrude von Hesse that 
she had instinctively fled to the shelter of the 
forest. 

Hardly had the wild-looking strangers made 
their way into the house, before the recklesa air 
of desperado-swagger with which they conducted 
themselves convinced Franz and his son that they 
had an ugly set of customers. 

The foremost, who seemed to be the leader of 
the band, was a swarthy, Spanish-looking fellow, 
of medium height, and heavily built| who ad- 
dressed his motley following with apparently 
equal fluency in any of more than half-a-dozen 
languages, native and foreign. Much of what he 
said was, there'^ore, unintelli^ble, either to Fraoz 
or Louis, but the meaning of a port was only too 
plain. 

•'Never mind blowing so much about your 
plunder," he said to the old man. ** We won't 
trouble you to show us anything much— the boys 
will just go through and help themselves. All we 
really need is transportation." 

**Wbat do you mean?" half-angrily rcjomed 
Louis. 

'•Mean? — what do I mean? Come, now, don't 
be a fooL The boys'U pick out a fgood deal, no 
doubt, and you wouldn't have us pack it on our 
saddle-horses, wonld yon f That there big wagon, 
out thereMa well enough, but where are your 
mules r We shall want four of them, at least." 

"Mules— wagons?" half stammered Louis, for 
the grim, mocBng coolness of the stranger's ad- 
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drtm WM •ometblvg beyond wh«i lie bad ever 
heerd or met before. 

** Vee, males," emphaticdlr reeponded the 
swarthj nim«n. *' The boya *n be ready by the 
time the wa^oo's hitche<i up. Don't you see tbey 
are at work ^' 

At work tbey certainly were in ell direeiiona. 
t but as yet tbejr bad committed no act of apeoial 
Tiolenoe, seeming ratber to be '* prospeoiing" in 
a baU-jollr, impadeoL and altogether reckleaa 
way. Jnst tben one of them was trying the door 
of the back room, which Gertrude had fastened 
behind her in her first refreat, and Louis sprang 
forward to arreet bim, supposing his sister stin 
there. 

'• Ofl !" he exclaimed. ** Out of that 1 You' re 
no business there/' 

For a moment the fellow persisted ; but Louis's 
blood had risen too fast and high for prudence, 
and the rash intruder was hurled half way across 
the room, prone upon the floor. 

*• What do you mean?" roared Louis. "What 
do YOU want? ' 

"Mean?" coolly responded his former inter- 
locutor. " I mean that 1 am Leon Murena, and 
we've come tor supplies, that's all. We never do 
any hurt we can help." 

^ Old Franz bad hitherto stood an undemonstra- 
tive and necessarily silent looker-on ; but be com- 
prehended better than Louis the awful possibilities 
implied ioMurena's announcement, and bia voice- 
less jaws ground together in helpless a«ooy as he 
thought of his daughter. His son replied: 

'* I think I understand you, and no donbt we 
are helpless. As for auT mules of ours, yen may 
find them if you can. They're out on the range 
somewhere, feeding. I don't know just where 
myself." 

"Well, tben," said Hurena, "if you're dis- 
posed to be peaceable, jnst open tbM door. We'll 
look out for our own oattle ; tbev won't be hard 
to find. Stand aside, .man; leva see what's in 
yonder." 

" Never 1 I'U die first!" exclaimed Loois, as 
he drew the long bowie which happened jvst then 
to be his only weapon. "Stand back, every man 
of yo« l" 

"Ah I I remember— 1 understand," remarked 
Morena. ** Tbey told me abont ber. Of eoiirse 
we could not be so impolite as to leave ber. Onr 
carro would be quite incomplete." 

Even while he was speaaing, he bad given a 

J^niek ngn to bis men, and as be himself stepped 
orward— for Louis's threatening eye aeemea to 
regard him only--tbe heavy butt of a rifle fell on 
the younff man's bead; a tangle of rope fell 
through tne air; and in a minute more Gertrude's 
brother lay half stonned upon the floor, bound 
with cords almost beyond the power of strug- 
gling. 

"Burst in the doorl" shouted Ifnrena; and 
tbey promptly did so, but the room was empty. 

**Can'tnna a footmark of her,'' reported one 
of the men to his captain. 

"Gone, eh?" growled Leon. . "Well, she 
hasn't gone far, then, for that thickheaded fool 
thought she was still in there. We'll find her 
easy enough when we want her. Now, boys, 
Where's the dummy?" 

Another dobe search revealed the fact that old 
Franz had also dissppeared. At the first move- 
ment of Louis, bis rather, his withered (ace white 
with anguish, had (glided toward the open front 
doorway, and the brief but tierce excitement that 
followed bad left his actions unnoticed. 

Like a flash, he gained the rear of the bouse, and 
one glance into the vacant room had explainea the 
truth to his swift though now half-frenzied intel^ 
Mgeooe. 
. There had been one second of hesitation, as he 



thought of Louis alone among those men, bat 
there could be no doubt as t^ his duty, and the 
old man spraugaway like agnybonnd towaid the 
forest f 

He waa not missed at first, nor was any imme- 
diate pursuit made for bim ; but when, as has 
been said, Gertrude you Hesse stood in the 
thicket, peering ont upon the danger of whose 
character and presence she was ignorant, she sud- 
denly felt a Keutle pull at ber dress, and, as she 
started and looked down, she beheld the face of 
her father. 

Brief time was required for explanation, for old 
Franz could make nis children understand him 
fast- enough, and then he dragged his grief- 
stricken daughter with him, from grove to grove, 
further and further from the horrid vicinity of 
Leon Mnrena's desperadoes. 

They could not save Louis alone, he told her, 
if indeed he had not been murdered already, but 
they could seek for safety, and, it might be, for 
help. 

As far the outlaws, they had proceeded as oooUy 
as they bad begnn. only senoing a few profane 
jests after the vanisned '* dummy?' as tbeyoalled 
old Franz, and vowiuff tbey would still add him 
and Gertrude to their cargo of plunder before 
tbey cleared out. 

Poor Louis lay where they bad found him^ 
stiff and sore with bis tight-drawn cords, and suf- 
fering more in mind than even in body, as be list- 
ened and thought and dreaded what yet might 
come to pass. 

" Bvans," at last said Murena to one of the 
best-looking of his band, "we must have cattle 
oi some kind, and moles if possible. Neyer mind 
hunting Ton Hesse's stock on the range. The 
trail is the surest place to look for what we want 
Take three of the boys with you, and go for a 
team. If yen come across dummy or bis girl, 
bring them in Raft>. They're dead sure to make 
for the trail. I'll give yoti one day at the outside 
for the job." 

Hen like Leon Murena are promptly obeyed, 
and Evans and his bearded squad were quickly in 
the saddle, and off on their errand. It was meant 
to be one of robbery — and worse than that, if it 
eame, would oaly be a matter of course. 



CHAPTSa u. 



About a dozen miles to the eastward, that bright 
Summer day, there was gayly trudging aloug one 
of the neatest outfits^ for a small one, that had 
ever traveled that prairie. 

The wagon was lar^^e, and strongly, though 
lightly, built, and its contents, of whatever na- 
ture, were skillfully and compactly stored, as if for 
a long journey. It was drawn by a team of six 
tall/serviceable mules, to whose tough sinews its 
weight seemed almost nothing at all on the 
smooth, hard, sunbaked road. 

A little distance in front of the train, toward 
which he now and then turned for a look and a 
shout, rode a single horseman, mounted on a wir^, 
clean-limbed " mustang," of very good size lor his 
breed. 

This was clearly the master of the outfit, and a 
noteworthy man was he, but one not easy to 
"place." 

Tall, well-developed, with dark hair and keen, 
black eyes, his deeply sunburned face waa adorned 
with a full beard and mustache, and his eyenr 
moyemeni betokened a man in the prime and vigor 
of life, full of ready self-reliance, and thoroughly 
at home in his present position. 

"Gee-op!" he shouted to bis mules, in a deep, 
clear, nnpng voice, and added, as if taHdng to 
himself, '* That's as frood a team as I want: and 
yet I meant myself for something better tnaa a 
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wtffoner. Well, if tbii trip to the mines tnnit out 
wen. I'll shut dovm od wandering. Think of the 
Kfe rye led since uer turned me oot of college! 
Eorope, Asia, Soutti Aroerics, and here 1 am, on 
mj way to the diggings. Well, Tye injured no- 



body but mjaelf. and I mean to do some positlTS 
good yet before I go under." 

And as he spoke, he arose in his stirrops, and 
let oot, with marreious sleight-of-hand, the sweep- 
ing undulations of a long whip that he carried m 
his right hand. 

Crack ! It was like the report of a small pistol, 
and the head of a prairie-flower, with a bee on it, 
was cat off as if by a knife. 

Such a whip that was ! Woren of strands of 
green hide by the QaucAoi of the Brazilian pam- 
poi, heavy and thick for the first two yards, bat 
taperiojg perfectly from its greatest diameter, of 
about two inches, to its tough and plaited tip of 

(fut and hair. The handle was short and atrooff. 
oaded with lead at the butt, and the man who hebi 
it could *' touch up his leaders'' at nearly thirty 
feet. 

** They called that an awful whip. Jack Wins- 
low," siiid he to himself, ** even down jronder. and 
I don't know what thejr will say to it up nere. 
Wish I could dig gold with it, and so make fun of 
my work. Hulto, who's that coming?" 

The latter exclamation was called forth by the 
swift approach of a party of horsemen, who came 
out from behittd a little grove at no great dis- 
tance. 

Jack WinsloWy as he had called himself, seemed 
to have no thought of danger, and the newcomers, 
of whom there w«re four, rode straight up to him 
with a frank and hearty greeting— almost too 
heartv and friendly for so strangely dressed and 
wild-looking a squad. 

" I say," said the foremost stranger, <'yer jest 
the man we've been lookin' for." 

**Al\ right," replied Jack; "it's a good thing 
to get what you go for." 

** That's just what we was a-sayin'," responded 
the stranger. '*Now, boys, look sharp. Unhitch 
them mules. We can eome back for the wagon if 
Leon wants it." 

Some protest on Jack's part had evidently been 
expected, for, as be caught up his rifle, he sud- 
denly found four others bearing directly upon 
him, at awfully short range, ana was coolly in- 
formed that "no harm was meant him, but that 
if he cut up ugly, "he'd be made a sieve of." 

Jack fAlt that he was caught, but not the quiver 
of an eyelash betrayed either surprise or fear on 
his part. 

"Do you think you'll need them alU" he quietly 
asked. 

"Reckon we will," said the leader of the squad, 
whom his comrades addressed as Evans. ** We're 
liberal with you. You keep ver wagon an' yer 
boss, an' all yer plunder. Well, no, not iest that. 
I reckon it won't be safe to let you keep yer 
weapons. Thaf s an all-fired good rifle o' youm. 
Jest hand over that, an' yer revolvers, an'. we'll 
call it a fair divide." 

There was no help for it, and Jack Winslow si- 
lently obeyed. 

It was very likely that he had met such "gen- 
tlemen of the road" before, in his many wander- 
ings, and knew how to deal with them. 

"Don't you see," mocked Evens, as the mules 
were being led away, "you can sit on yer mus- 
tang an' whip up yer wagon all night. 'Tain't 
oar fault if it won't go. U anybody comes along 
ati' asks about yer team, iest sav you lent 'em for 
a day or two to* some of Leon Morena's boys, an' 
yer a-waitin' to see 'em oome back." 

"All right," responded Jack; "mavbe Til call 
and get uiem of you one of these days. Take 



good eare of them. Ton needn't be nnaaty aboirt 
me." 

" Ton're a briok, and dear-erit, anybow," said 
Evans, as he rode away. "I'm glad we took jer 
weapons." 



"Thev're a queer lot," m ottered Jack, as ha 
sat on his horse, glancing fh>m the receding forma 
of tha robbers to nis helpless vehicle. 



As he saL however^ mechanically quieting bia 
restive steed, the halt-merry fire in hu eyes grew 
fiercer and deeper, and his face settled into such 
hard lines as no observer would have foond there 
at first. 

" Give it up so?— to a ^ng like that? and ma 
left he:e alone on the prairie, a ruined man? Not 
a bit ot it for Jack Winslow ! I'll have back those 
mules, or I' 11 take value received for them. Come, 
old whip!" 

As he sppke. he drew from a pocket of bia 
buckskin overalls a small round slug of lead, at^ 
tached to a thong of hide, and which may hare 
weighed somewhat more than two ounces. There 
was a ourioosly oontrived slit in the thong, and in 
a moment more it was firmly fastened at the end 
of that tremendous whip. 

Such a slung-ahotl it a man only knew how to 
swing it. 

But Jack Winslow had learned how, in fierce 
rides on the pampas, with the Gaucho herdsmen 
of South America. 

Over his head he swung the long and pliable 
lash, as he spurred his mustang forward, and the 
lead hissed and whistled as it spun through the 
air. 

Now it had come to pass, as Evans and his men 
rode onward with their plunder, that, before thej 
had gone two miles, one of their number, a fieroe- 
looking ruffian, that seemed to be a half-breed In- 
dian, growled out a few suttural sentences to hia 
leader, and was answered : 

" I reckon yer right, an' mebbe if s best. We 
won't git in to-nigh ^ nohow. Have to camp about 
half way, so's not to use up the mules. You kin 
take it easy, but you'll have to shoot that feller 
oti'-hand. Better do it first thine when you meet 
him. Pr'apa I ort not to have left so game a chap 
on so good a boss. He mought foUer us up, an' 
do mischief." 

The balf-breed grinned a ferocious acquiescence, 
wheeled in his tracks, and spurred back in the 
direction of Jack Winslow and his deserted 
waffon. 

The best eookery-books, it is said, advise to ^ 
" catch your fish first," before you either cook or 
eat it, and Jack Winslow was hardly the person 
to be caught twice the same day. 

He recognized at once the gaudy and glittering 

Krb of the horseman who shortly came galloping 
ek along the trail. 

" Back after my horse, I suppose," he growled, 
" and maybe for my scalp with it. There won't 
be anv nonsense this time." 

And no more there was. The half-breed came 
headlong on, pistol in hand, as if determined to 
make short work. 

Jack might have tried the speed of his good 
mustang in an effort to escape, out that resource 
did not seem to have occurred to him. On the 
contrary, he spurred forward suddenly at full . 
speed for a moment, and then drew in with a pnll \ 
tbat almost brought his horse upon his hauncnes. 
At the same moment that the half-breed raised his 

Eistol, something buzzed around Jack Winslow's 
ead. and an almost invisible thread shot quiver- 
ine through the air in fh>nt of bim. 

There was no report, no cry — only a dull, 
" thudding" sound, and Jack cau'ght the ovtlaw'a 
riderless horse before it had gone a dozen yards. 
As for the half-breed himself, ne 'would never ride 
or rob again, for tha leaden missile had itrieken 
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him throogh the rery centre of hii forehead, end 
the hooe had giveii wftj like rotten wood. 

*' Thai's abOQt the thing/' said Jack, to himself. 
** Rifle, pistols, and one horse at a stroke, and all 
pretty good, rll collect that mole account, with 
interest and costs, before I'm done with them." 

In a few moments he had collected all he cared 
for of the fallen brigand's effects, and was once 
more riding onward; bnt this time he left the 
trail, and songht as much as possible the shelter 
of the scattered groves and the inequalities of the 
ground. 

Bven the fast-approaching night did not seem 
to deter him from nis desperate errand. 



CHAPTKB in. 

The one idea of old Frans Ton Hesse, as he 
hurried bia daughter forward, bad been to seek 
for aid in hii plans for the rescue of Louis, or tor 
vengeance on his assailants, and in his excite- 
ment he traveled rapidly. At last, however, the 
two fugitives had gained a solitarv and bush- 
grown clump of trees, from which all who passed 
along the regular road or *' trail" must be clearly 
visible, and that seemed the very place for sate 
observation. 

Here, thought Franz, it was well to wait and 
rest, and hope for help to come ; but there were 
yet other things in store for them that dav. 

Before the sun had set, Gertrude called her 
father's attention to a party who were coming 
across the prairie in a somewhat singular direc- 
tion—three men, with some led mules, and who 
might be the very assistance they were looking 
for. 

Old Franz gazed intently at them, but he shook 
his head. He did not like their looks. It would 
be better to lie quiet, and let them pass by. 

*' But, father/' said Gertrude, ** they seem to be 
coming straight toward us." 

Agam the old man shook his head, but with an 
expression of terrible doubt on his face. To 
leave their cover would be to bo surely seen, and, 
it mi^ht be, followed by mounted men, who would 
certoinlv and quicklv overtake them. He and 
Gertrude had no choice but to wait. 

Alas, for them! the keen eyes of Evans had 
■elected the little grove as the place of all others 
for his intended encampment. The marauders 
had traveled fast and far that day, but the main 
anxiety of Evans was for the mules, that he mi^ht 
bring them to his dreaded leader in good condition 
for their next morning's work. 

Great was his surprise, then, and boisterous the 
shouts of glee and triumph of bis men. when, on 
riding in among the scattered oaks and thickets, 
they found they had so unexpectedly made a 
prize, not only of *' old dummy," but " the gal, 
too.'^ 

Had old Frans von Hesse been armed, be wonld 
then and there have fought to the death, useless as 
the sacrifice might have been. Yet, no positive 
rudeness was shown to either him or Gertrude, 
for Leon Murena's orders had been to *' bring 
them both in safe ;" and he permitted no shadow 
of disobedience among bis men. No army dis- 
cipline ever exceeded that of the successful robber 
chief, and therein lay one secret of hb remarkable 
career. 

Escape seemed now impossible, and it required 
all poor Gertrude's strength of will to ''be her- 
self," or to continue her watch for any shadow of 
help or hope that yet might come. 

''Death did not seem so horrible. She could 
meet that bravely— she uoutd meet it, in due 
time, if no other way of deliverance should be 
fonnd." 

As for Evans, even while debating in his own 
mind whether or not to tit up his captivts, an idea 



struck hUn, and he gave a few brief orders, in 
broken Spanish, to one of his two remaining men, 
who at once mounted his horse, and rode away in 
the direction of the Von Hesse ** station." 

"Thar'll be three of ua, as soon as that half- 
redskin gits back," he muttered, *' and that'll be 
enough lor watch about, for one night. I'U tie 
'em up, kind o' gently like, for it wouldn't do to 
let 'em git away, now I've sent word to Leon I've 
got 'em?' 

The darkness fettled over grove and prairie, 
however, and still no signs appeared of the half- 
breed's return, and Evans deemed himself fully 
justified to Leon in twisting the coils of a couple 
of lariats pretty firmly around the limbs of both 
Franz von Hesse and his daughter. As for any 
other consideration for. so doing, or not. why, he 
would have brained them both if such bad been 
Leon Murena's command. 

Evans gave the first watch to bis subordinate, 
bidding bim carefully patrol the outer edge of the 

{(rove, beyond the light of the campfire. The 
atter had* been kindled more as a signal to the 
half-breed than for any other necessity. 

Slowly, lazily, ^et well and watchfulljr, the mis- 
creant ooeyea bis instructions, examining the 
lariats of the mules and horses, and peering out 
into the fast-deepening ffloom arouna bim, with 
his rifle ever ready in his nand. 

As he completed one of bis lonely and irksome 
rounds, and stepped out for a moment from under 
the shadow of the grove, his quick ears caught the 
sound of a rustle in the grass, and bis head turned, 
as if by instinct, while, at the same moment a 
faint ray of Ught from the distant fire played over 
bia swarthv face. 

" Thud 1*' 

There bad been only a hissing sound in the air, 
and the robber sank noiselessly upon the grass. 

"It was a doubtful stroke," mutter^ Jack 
Winslow, to himself, as he crept forward ; ** but 
that light helped me. I haven't made any mis- 
take ; onljr, it looks awfully like assassination." 

And so it did, yet Jack had learned to put bnt 
trifling value on the lives of such fellows as made 
up Leon Murena's gang. 

His nerves must have been of iron, for he crept 
rapidly on into the grove, and toward the fire in 
its centre, hordly pausing for a glance at the man 
he had stricken down. 

His movements were as silent as a snake' a, and 
he waa quickly in possession of all the informa- 
tion he needed. 

There were his own mules and two horses 
picketed together, and there were the bound 
lonns of old Yon Hesse and his daughter. It 
needed no prophet to tell him they were captives. 
There, too, stood the tall frame of Evans, whom 
he promptly recognized; and Jack was glad to 
know that be had but one man to deal with. A 
dim and doubtful feeling, for which he could not 
have accounted, had made Evans restless, and he 
waa slowly pacing up and down before the fire. 

'' Two lives are enough," thongbt Jack. '' I will 
just capture this one." 

And be drew in the coils of his fatal whip for 
the intended stroke. 

The dancing firelight and the shadows of the 
trees, however, betrayed the daring adventurer, 
and mocked his skill, for the ball of lead only 
*' " ;ht whirl of bide around the slender 
herto unseen sapling, and the intended 
i failure. 

Not for that did Jack for one instant delay his 
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not lor toat oia jacx tor one instant delay bis 
purpose, and Gertrude von Hesse openedi her 
stsnled and wondering eyes to behold her captor 
suddenly struggling in the arms of a man as tall 
as himself. 

At first she thought of her brother Louis ; bnt 
as the two desperate wrestlers twisted and swayed 
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back and forth between her and the firelight, the 
features of another and handsomer face, though 
strange to her, were fixed indeliblj npon her 
memory. 

Taken br surprise as he waa, Erans did his best 
for the reputation he had won as the best of Leon 
Murena's onnd at a rough-and-tumble, bat it was 
all to no purpose. 

The struggle was by no means a brief one, and 
the hopes and fears of Gertrude and her father 
more than once sank and rose with terrible 
rapidity ; but at last, without one moment's oppor- 
tunity to draw knire or pistol, the robber came 
bcaTily to the earth, with his enemy aboye him, 
and in a moment more he was as helpless as tightly 
drawn cords could moke him. 

For a brief space, Jack Winslow was utterly out 
of breath, as Eyans had been no ordinary anta- 
gonist, eyen when taken at a disadyantage ; but 
as soon as his qniyering neryes and nmsctes were 
in a manner restored, he turned bfs attention to 
those whom he seemed to have rescued, and their 
bonds were quickly loosened. 

Full as she was with wonder and gratitude, 
Gertrude yery clearly and succinctly informed her 
deliyerer as to the tme state of atlairs, while old 
Frans busied himself with a personal appropria- 
tion of the weapons of the prostrate bandit. He 
evidently did not intend to be again a helpless 
victim in the bands of any enemr. 

•• You've come for yer mules, nave vtV asked 
the rasping voice of Evans. 

"Well, yes," replied Jack, "I sort o* thought 
I couldn't spare *em any longer." 

"Wall, youM better have let 'em go. onless 
yer ready for a runnin' fight with Leon Murena's 

boys." 

"That's so,** said Jack. "It won't do to 
make half a job of it. My only safety is to clean 
'em all out." 

" Wall, all r ve got to say is, if any one man livin' 
kin do it, why, you're the man," growled Evans, 
while Gertrude looked into the stem, determined 
ooontenanee of her strange friend with a feeling 
at her heart that seconded the admiring declara- 
tion of the vanquished robber. 



OHAPTBS IT. 

iMMsniATBLT upou the departure of Evans and 
his squad of mule-hunters, Mnrena had proceeded 
in the most business-like manner with the errand 
which had bronght him and his to the Yon Hesse 
station. 

Poor Louis, bound as he was, and tormented 
almost beyond endurance by his deep-cutting 
cords and thongs, they lifted up and earned to the 
neighboring "smoke-house," casting him in with 
as Tittle ceremony as if he had been a side of 
bacon. The large tilted wagon of old Franz was 
then brought to the door, and carefully but liber- 
ally packed with such plunder as best suited the 
fancy or needs of the outlaw chief, ready for what 
he deemed the sure arrival of the required quad- 
rupeds. 

AmonflT other discoveries made in the general 
ransacking was, as a matter of course in a trader's 
stock, a couple of half-ca»ks of rye whisky, and 
this was a wmdfall for which there appeared to 
be an immediate use. Even Leon Murena knew 
that the very severity of his discipline required 
occasional relaxation, and when would there come 
a safer opportunity than the present ? 

Two men only he reserved tnat a proper lookout 
mig^t be maintained, but the remainder were left 
to Uieir own Judgment as to the extent of their 

Etations. The outlaw chief himself was never 
own to be guilty of the folly of intemperance. 
Now it had happened that wlien Louis von 
Hesst fell npon the bard, uneven floor of the 
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smoke-house, one of his sharpest pains had beeo 
caused by the broken bead of a spike that pro- 
truded from the cloven logs beneath him. Tfa# 
longer he lay upon it, the more intolerable beoame 
the annoyance and irritation of the jagged iron in 
his flesh, until it |eyen drove from his mind his 
agonized fears for the safety of his sister, and be 
began to cast about for some method of relef. A 
lew wriggling, painfVil eflbrts convinced him that 
his bonds permuted a slow and uncertain motion, 
and with that consciousness came also another 
idea like a flash of light. 

Hemp would yield to iron in time, he thought* 
and by a protracted and painful strain, he brought 
the cord that bound his arms to his sides directly 
over the rusty old spikehead. 

It was hard work even then, for every motion 
hurt ; but all that long afternoon, while without 
he heard the varied sounds of rnman merriment 
and ribaldry, Louis patiently worked away at his 
blnnt and one-toothed saw. 

When at last the cord was parted, and the 
tightly drawn coil began to loosen, so numb and 
faint was be, that at first he was almost uncon- 
scious of the change. 

It required no little exereise and rubbing beforcL 
just in the dusk of the evening. Louis could stand 
once more erect, and feel a little like himself. 

The heavy cleaver that lay upon the cutting- 
block in the smoke-house was the only weapon at 
baud, and the young man hesitated what to do 
next. It must be darker yet, he thought, before 
he could have a hope of escape, and so he waited 
with what patience ne might. 

That waiting, however, brought in the messen- 

tr whom Evans had sent to Leon Murena, and 
-lonis dbtinctlr heard in his lurking-place the an- 
nouncement of the capture of " old dummy and 
bis gal." It was hard enough to lie quiet then, 
with the blood coursing through his veins like fire. 

The messenger did bat stay for a fresh horse, 
and the carouse of the outlaws went on faster and 
more furiously. Whisky will have its eflect, and 
it was not hard to suess why but one souury 
sentinel paced up and down in front of the plun- 
dered " statlon.'*^ 

Dp and down paced the sentry, watchful only 
of the surrounding wilderness, and soon there came 
one precious moment when he halted with his back 
to the smoke-house, and at but a few yards dis- 
tant. Louis bad been crouching on the very door- 
sili, like a tiger in ambush, ana now he bounded 
forward. 

Down came the heavy cleaver with the strength 
of an almost maddened arm, and as Louis darted 
away in the fast-deepening shadows, the robber 
band behind him numbered one man the less. 

It was but a little while, of course, before Mu- 
rena discovered bis loss, and he was too good a 
leader not to know that the escape of a man like 
Louis was a serious thing. 

" Why didn't I have bis throat cut at once," he 
said to fiimself, "instead of leaving it lor morn- 
ing ? I'll never make another such blunder." 

And he never did. 

On finding him self safe in the woods, Louis soon 
made up his mind what to do. 

" He said they would bring the prisoners with 
them in the morning, and they wul surely pass 
where I can see. Oh, my sister! oh, my fatner ! 
I will strike at least one blow ior you if it costs 
me my life." 

And he ffrasped his heavv cleaver, clotted al- 
ready with blood and brains, in a way that augured 
ill for the head on which it next might fall. 

CHAPTBB V. 

Wb left Jack Winslow by the campfire, deeply 
cogitating his sbgular adventure, and wondering 
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wbat b« bad best do, now be bad reoorered his 
males. Never before in all bb wandering bad 
•acb a feat of knight errantnr fallen to the abare 
of himaelf and hia trnatj whip. 

*' Oh. sir 1*' suddenly exclaimed (be voice of the 
jonog ladj whom he had untied, ** we owe jou so 
much t Bat will jou not trv and do something 
for mj brother? Oh " 

"Well/' somewhat abstracted! j interrupted ) 
Jac^ ** the old man can help you a good aea), 
mavbe ; bat 1 was tbiokiDg where I could put you, 
and keep you safe. Host likely he'd better stay 
with you. while I go ahead, and see what will turn 
ap. iPerhaps, alter all, they mar not have killed 
bun yet — your brother, I mean. 

*' Go alone?— what, you?'' exclaimed Gertrude, 
in snrprise. 

"WbT notr dryly asked Jack. "I can do 
better alone." 

** Than with me to binder?'' asked Gertrude. 
** But 1 must go with you. TU keep in the woods. 
I won't be in your way ; but I can^t stay here !" 

"Hard I — yes, I suppose so," said Jack. 
** Well, you can be on horseback, and if anvthiug 
bad happens, you can ride your best I'll risk 
but what I can keep anybody back long enough 
to give you a good start." 

And so it was decided ; and, leaving Evans where 
he lay, the three mounted and rode away, while 
every step they took deepened the wondering 
ouriosity of Gertrude and her father as to what 
manner oi' man their strange fHend might be. 

Before they had gone half their intended dis- 
tance, the keen senses of old Frans made known 
to him the approach of a horseman, and Jack was 
duly advieed. 

*'^Only one?" asked Jack. 

Old irans held np a finger. 

*' Then, FU just ride on a little," said Jack. 
"There's a bit of open prairie yonder, and the 
moon's IM bright as oay.'^ 

"Oh, don't get hurtl" said Gertrude. 

"No, of coarse I won't," replied her protector: 
and, somehow, be felt just then that he did not 
want to hurt anybody else, and it was not alto- 
gether beoanie be bad got back his mules. 

Gertrude saw ber strange friend ride away with- 
out even drawing a pistol or unslinging his rifle, 
sod she saw another man ride out ortbe opposite 
grove, as H their meeting bad been previously 
agreed upon. 

She held her breath as they swiftly came toge- 
ther. Then she saw Jack Winslow rise in his 
stirrups, and seem to motion with his arm, and 
then she shut her eyes, for at that instant the flash 
of a pistol was followed by its sharp report. 

When sbe opened them again, both saddles were 
empty, and she and her fatner dashed recklessly 
forward. 

"I've got himl" shouted a voice they recog- 
nised. " If the fall hasn't kiUed him, I havenH 
hurt him much; but I've got to unchoke him 
pretty quick, for I oanght him around the neck." 

It was easy enough for Jack to explain the na- 
ture of his exploit ; and Gertrude's curiosity rose 
faster and faster concerning this daring juggler 
with whips and balls, and the necks ana heads of 
men. 

The fallen man lay stunned and helpless, and 
Jack merely fettered his hands and feet, secured 
his horse and weapons, and again led the way on- 
ward. 

" We've thinned Leon Murena's band a little 
alread V," he said to Gertrude. " At this rate, we 
oould Mg them all before morning," 

Gertrude was silent, for she was thinking just 
then of ber brother. 

Ajid Louis, on his part, was dreaming of ber. 
Ho bad chosen his hirking-plaoe by the road lead* 
ing to the house, and about half a mile from it. 



He had meant to watch, but pain, fatigue, and tha 
reaction from his terrible excitement, so far over- 
came him, that after a while he fell into a lij^t 
doze, fie was not asleep, but just enough " lost " 
to dream that wild horsemen were bringing his 
sister back a captive, and he sprang to nia feet, 
with his cleaver m his band. 

Not a dream— for the sound of hoofs came softly 
from the graas close Dy him, and there, in the 
bright, silver/ moonlight, rode both his sister and 
his father, with but one mau to guard them, and 
he riding by himself In advance. 

"Only one?" growled Louis, as he raised his 
weapon. " Then they are free !" 

And all his body seemed changed to spring- 
steel as he bounded toward his supposed enemy. 
So silently he went, though swiftly, that Jack 
never heard his coming steps, and in another mo- 
ment no whip would have availed him. 

The eyes of Gertrude von Hesse had beon 
quicker, however, and, with a loud scream, she 
lashed her horse into a fierce bound between her 
brother and his intended victim, while Jack's 
mustang made a side spring that would have un- 
seated most men. 

At tne same instant another voice, that none of 
them had ever heard before — not, for many years, 
even he who uttered it — rang out, with a strange 
and struggling intonation : 

"LouisT myboyl" 

It was old Frans von Hesse himself who had 
spoken: and, although his son heard him, and 
although Louis was soon informed of the true 
character of the man he was assailinar, it seemed 
to him as if he must still be dreaming. 

" Father speaking ?— no longer dumb ?" he ex- 
claimed, in amazement. 

Gertrude's hands were over her ears, and for a 
moment she had even glanced at Jack Winslow' s 
whip, so like a miracle did the whole afifair ap- 
pear. And yet it was no miracle, andaaltbough 
old Franz struggled in vain to articulate further 
just then, he himself felt that the paralysis of his 
tongue, which had so long been a curse to him« 
was at least, in some measure, broken. 

Louis found his own voice also, at last, and 
when be had completed his recital, Jack replied : 

" All drunk, you think, except Leon Murena 
and one otber?'' 

" So I should say," said Louis. 

" Well, then, we must manage to secure them, 
and the job is done. We'll manaire it somehow.'' 

" Ob^ sir," pleaded Gertrude, **1 wish we could 
help killing anybody. Td rather they'd bum 
down the house." 

" I don't know about that," said Jack. " Those 
fellows need a little wholesome killing. But, ff 
you say so, we'll let up on as many of 'em as is 
prudent." 

But Jack Winslow was not to decide that ques- 
tion this time. Even as be and his friends rode 
up to the edge ot the grove and halted to recon- 
noitre, three men came out of the house, almost 
carrying another, whom they lifted into a saddle, 
on which he vainly strove to sit upright. Again, 
and again was this process repeated, until Jack 
exclaimed : 

" Eight of them t Then that fellow, Evans, has 
untied himself, and got in with the news. Those 
three can but just keep up the others, and they've 
tied on two of 'em lixe sacks of com. There 
isn't any more fij^ht in Leon Murena's boys, this 
time. I wonder if tbey've set the house on fire." 

"Wait a bit," said Louis. "We'll see about 
that soon enou|;h." 

Jack's surmise had oeen a true one, and Mu- 
rena had fully appreciated the extent of his de- 
feat. He did not even reproach Evans^ so com- 
pletely chopfallen was be over his ridiculouc 
predicameut. 
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'<We might stay till the men get Bober/' he 
Baid; ''bat we don't know who maybe coming 
ou the trail, and we'd bare them three cracking 
away at us from the brush all the while. Reckon 
we*a better load up these drunken bogs, and be 
off. It's the last time I'll ever let whisky io on a 
raid of mine." 
) And so, as we hare seen, the robber chieftain 
gathered his helpless desperadoes, and rode away 
with what speed he could, '* whipped ont," and 
only hoping that he might not be pnrraed. 

*' Please do not leave ns to-night," pleaded Ger- 
trude, as Jack Winslow once more prepared to 
mount his bor&e, after they had assured them- 
selves of the safety of erery thing about the house 
but the still-running spigot of the whisky-barrel. 

** Oh " he replied, '' Imnst go and look out for 
my mules and my wagon. Flf pay you a Tisit as 
I go by to-morrow." 

And so saving, he rode away, leaTing the Yon 
Hesse famiW in a perfect whirl of wonder and 
gratitude. He was not surprised to find that his 
second captive had also been released, probably 
by Evans, on his way in, but be also found his 
precious mules and bis wagon all right 

That promised visit of hit at the station, as he 
passed by, next day? 

He made it, and he staid over to help nut 
things to rights. Then he staid longer, for fear 
Murena might come back to take his revenge. 
Then came along a great overland ** train," and 
Jack made a splendid sale of his whole outfit, 
while old Franz made a clean disposal of bis trad- 
ing-post^ houses, goods, and all. 

Jack nad been wondering when he should go, 
or even how he should get away ; but. one Sum- 
mer evening, as be ana Gertrude walVed in the 
shadows of the oak openings, the gold-fields, and 
all other far-away enchantments, faded for ever 
from his visions of the future— " whipped out" 
bv a woman's faintly whispered *'Yes. 

'The liext day even old Frans fonnd voice 
enough to say how pleased he was; and, although 
Jack took his whip with him on their return io 
** the settlements,'^ no occasion ever came for its 
more dangerous uses in the home he made, far 
from any tear of visits from New Mexican oat- 
laws. 



Captain Sam's Change. 

** Wbll, there's nothin' to do, but to hev Csith, 
an* keep a try in'." 

The speaker was old Mrs. Simmons, boarding- 
housekeeper, and resident of a certain town on 
the Ohio River. The prime cause of her remark 
was Captain Sam Topple, of the steamboat Queen 
Ann. 

Captain Sam bad stopped with Mrs. Simmons 
every lime the Queen Ann laid up for repairs, and 
he was so geniid, frank, and manlv, that he had 
found a warm spot in the good old lady's heart. 

But one thing marred the otherwise perfect 
happiness of Mrs. Simmons, when in Oaptain 
Sam's society, and that was what she styled his 
** lost condition." For Mrs. Simmons was a con- 
sistent, conscientious Methodist, while Captaiu 
Sam was— well, he was a Western steamboat cap- 
tain. 

This useful class of gentlemen are in high re- 
pute among shippers and barkeeper.^, and receive 
many hanosome compliments from the daily pa- 
pers along the line of the Western rivers ; but, 
somehow, the religious Press is entirely silent 
about them, nor have we ever seen notice of any 
special mission having been sent to them. 

Cantaic Sam was a good specimen of the fra- 
temiiy— good-looking, good-natured, quick-wit- 
ted, prompt, and faithfol, as well at quick-tem- 



pered, profane, and perpetually thirsty. To earrr 
a full load, pat hU boat through in time, and 
alwa3;s drink up to his peg, were bis cardinal 
pnncip1e& and be faithfully Tired up to them. 

Of tne fair sex he was a most devoted admirer, 
and if he had not possessed a great deal of mo- 
desty, for a steamooat captain, he eould hava 
named two or three score of jroaog women who 
thought almost as much of him as the worthy 
boardingfaoaaekeeper did. 

Good Mrs. Simmons had, to use her own lan- 
guage, "kerried him before the Lord, and 
wrasUedfor him;" but it was very evident, from 
Sam's walk and conversation, that his easa had 
not yet been a^Jadicated according to Mia. Sim- 
mona'a liking. 

He still had occasional difSculties with the bat- 
stand and stairway after coming home late at 
night; his breath, though generally odorouaL 
seemed to grieve Mrs. Simmons's olfactories, ana 
his conversation, as beard through his open door 
in Summer, was thicklv seasoned with exprea- 
sions i^ more Scriptural than reverential. 

One Christmas, tne old ladv preaented to tba 
captain a handsome Bible, with his name stamped 
in large gilt letters on the cover. He waa ao de- 
lighted, and so prond of his present, that he 
straightway wrapped it in many folds of paper to 
prevent its being soiled, and then stowed it neatly 
away in the Queen Ann's safe, for secure keeping. 

When he told Mrs. Simmons what he had aone, 
she sighed deeply ; but, fully alive to the import- 
ance of the case, promised him a common one, 
not too good to read daily. 

'•Daily I Bless you, Mrs. Simmons 1 Why, I 
barely have time to look in the paper, and sea 
who's gone np, and who's gone down, and wbo'a 
been beat." 

'*Bat your better part, oap'ent" pleaded the 
old lady. 

** I~i don't know, my good woman^T^iard to 
find it, I (piess— the huUlot averages party low.** 

" But, cap' en," she continued, '* don't yoa feel 
your need of a change?" 

*' Not from the Queen Ann, ma'am—the only- 
needs bigger engines to ^* 

** Change of heart, 1 mean, cap' en," interroptod 
Mrs. Simmons. *' Don't yoo feel yoar need of 
religion?" 

<'1ial hal" roared CapUin Samj «tbe idea 
of a steamboat captain with religion I Why, 
blesa your dear, innocent old soul, the fust time 
he wanted to wood up in a hurrv, bia religion 
would git, quickei^'n lightnin'. Tne only steam- 
boatman I ever knowed in the meetin'-hoote line 
went up for seven year for settin' fire to hit own 
boat to git the insurance." 

Mrs. Simmons could not recall at the moment 
the remembrance of any pious captain, so she 
ceaaed laboring with Captain Sam. Bat when 
he went out, she placed on his table a traet, en- 
titled, <* The Fnmace Seven Times Heated," whiefa 
tract the captain considerately handed to his en- 
gineer, supposing it to be a circular on intensified 
caloric. 

Year after year the eaptain laid op for repdrt, 
and put up with Mrs. Simmons. Year after year 
he was jolly, genial, chivalrous, generous, b'at — 
not what good Mrs. Simmons earnestly wanted 
him to be. 

He would buy tickets to all the church fairs, 
give f^ee passage to all preachers reeommendod 
by Mrs. Simmons, and on Sundav morning he 
would respectfully escort the old lady as far as the 
chareh-door. 

On one occasion, when Mrs. Simmons's cboreh 
building was struck by lightning, a deacon 
ion-pspei 



dropped in with a subscription-psper while tba 
eaptain was in. The generous steamtH>atman im- 
mediately put bimseirdown for flfly doUartj aad 
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altbouffh be improved the oeeasion to condemn 
sieverely the meaonesB of certain holy people, and 
though his language seemed to create an atmo- 
sphere which most certainly melt the money-~for 
those were specie days— Mrs. Simmons declared 
to herself that " he cooldn't be fur from the king- 
dom, when his heart was so little set on mammon 
as that'' 

*' He's too good for Satan — the Lord musi her 
him/' tbouffht the sood old lady. 

Once ogam the Queen Ann needed repairing, 
and again the captain found himself at his old 
boardmg place. 

Good Mrs. Simmons sorreyed him tenderly 
throneh her glasses, and instantly saw there had 
someuiing oniisual happened, dould it be-— oh 1 
if it only could be— that ho had pat oil the old 
man, wfaiicb is sin ! She longed to ask him, yet, 



with a woman's natnral delioacj, she determined 
to find out without direct questioning. 

** Good season, cap' en?' she inamred. * 

** A No. 1, ma'am— positively nrst-class," re- 
plied the captain. 

*' Ued good health— no ager ?" she continued. 

"Never was better, my dear woman — healthy 
rignt to the top notch," he answered. 

" It must be," said good Mrs. Simmons, to her- 
self—'* it can't be nothin' else. Bless the Lord !" 

This pious sentiment she followed up by a 
hymn, whose irregularities of time and tune were 
fully atoned for by the spirit with which she sung. 
A knock at the door interrupted her. 

"Come in?" she cried. 

Captain Sam entered, and laid a good-sized, fiat 
flask on the table, saying : 

"I've just been unpackin', an' I found thi ; 
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pVaps you ken use it fur cookin'. It's do use to 
me ; I've swore off drinkin*." 

And before the astonished ladj could saj a 
wordy he was gone. 

But the jzood soul could endure the suspense no 
longer. She hurried to the door and cried : 

*^Cap'en!" 

*' That's me," answered Captain Sam, returning. 

" Cap'en," said Mrs. Simmons, in a voice in 
wtiicti Boiemnilj and excitement struggled tor the 
masterj, " hex the Lord sent His angel unto you f* 

** He he«," replied the captain, in a very de- 
cided tone, and abruptly turned, and hurried to 
his own room. 

'* Bless the Lord, my soul !" almost shouted 
Mrs. Simmons, in her ecstasy. "We mustn't 
worry them that's weak in the faith, but I shan't 
be satisfied till I hear him tell his experience. 
Oh, what a blessed thing to relate at prayer- 
meetin' to-nij^ht I" 

There was^ indeed, a rattling of dry bones at the 
prayer-meeting that night, for it was the first time 
in the history of the church that the conversion 
of a steamboat captain had been reported. 

On returning home from the meeting, addi- 
tional proof awaited the happv old saint. The 
captain was in his room— in his room at nine 
o'clock in the evening 1 She had known the cap- 
tain for years, but he had never before got in so 
early. There could be no doubt about it, though 
—there he was, softly whistling. 

"Vd ruth«r hear him whistlin' Windham or 
l^ojtst^n/^ Lhoijghi ilr.4. Simmons; *'that tune 
don't fit unj: hymn I know. Pr'aps, though, 
iljey Miag U m aboie of them churches up to (3n- 
crianaty," she obaritablj continued. 

^^dnp'eii," eaid i-ha, at breakfast, next morn- 
ing, when the other guests had departed, " is your 
mibd itpeec^T'' 

" Feaoe ^" echoed ihe captain—" peaceful as the 
Ohio at low wilier." 

The captam'i flimile was not so Scriptural as 
the old lady could have desired, but she remem- 
biTod that be WAi but a }Oung convert, and that 
huAv convoruilJon wns n matter of gradual attain- 
ment. Bo, aim ply and piously making the best of 
it, she ferroDtly excSainsed : 

*' Ihnt it may e^er bt thus is my earnest prayer, 
u sip 'en/' 

''Amen to that," said Captain Sam, very heart- 
ily, upsetting the chair in his baste to get out of 
the room. 

For several days Mrs. Simmons lived in a state 
of bliss unknown to boardinghonsekeepers, whose 
joys come only fi^m a sense of provisions pur- 
chased- cheaply and paying boarders secured. 

From the kitchen, the dining-room, or wher- 
ever ihcf was, issued sounds of praise and devo- 
tion, intoned to some familiar church melody. 
Scrubbing the kitchen-floor dampened not her 
ardor, and even the fateful washing-day produced 
no visible efiect on her spirits. From over the 
bread-pan she sent exultant strains to echo 
througo the house, and her fists vigorously marked 
time in the yielding dough. From the tliird-story 
window, as she hung out the bed-linen to air, her 
holy notes fell on the ears of passing teamsters, 
and caused them to cast wooaering glances up- 
ward. What was the heat of the kitchen-stove to 
her, now that Captain Sam was insured against 
flames eternal f what, now, was even money, 
since Captain Sam had laid up his treasures 
above ? 

And the captain's presence, which bad always 
comforted her, was now a perpetual btcssing. Al- 
ways pleaftant, kind, and courteous, as of old, but 
oh, so different ! 

All the ooal-BCuttles and water-pailt in the house 
might oocapy the stairway at night, but the cap- 
tain could safely thread bis way among them. Nb 



years. 



longer did she hurry past his door, with ber- 
fingers ready, at the slightest alarm, to act mm 
compressors to her ears; no, the captain's lan- 
guage, though not exactly religious, was emi- 
nenuy proper. 

He was at home so much evenings, that bi» 
lamp consumed more oil in a week than it used to> 
do in months ; but the old lady cheerfully refilled 
It. and compiainea not mat toe captain's goodnea* 
was costU . 

The captain brought home a bocik or two dallr^ 
and left tbem in his room, seeing which, his self- 
denying hostess carried up the two flights of stairs- 
her own copies of ''Clarke's Commentaries,'^ 
"The Saints' Rest," "Joy's Exercises," and 
"Morninff and Night Watches," and arranged 
them neatly on his table. 

Finally, after a few days. Captain Sam seemed 
to have something to say — something which bifr 
usual power of speech was scarcely equal to. 
Mrs. Simmons gave him every opportunity. 

At last, when he ejaculated, ** Mrs. Simmons," 
just as she was carr>-ing her beloved glass pre- 
serve-dish to its place in the parlor-closet, she was 
so excited that she dropped the brittle treasure, 
and uttered not a moan over the fragments. 

" Mrs. Simmons, I've made up mjr mind to lead 
an cntirelv new life," said the captain, gravely. 

"It's wDat I've ben hopin' fur years an' year 
eap'en," responded the happy old lady. 

" Hev vou, though? Goo bless your motherly 
old soul,'' said the captain, warmlv. " Well, I've 
turned over a new leaf, and it don't git turned 
back again." 

"That's right, cap'en," said Mrs. Simmons, 
with a happy tear under each spectaele-glasa. 
" Fight the good fight, cap'en." 

" Just my little game,"^ continued the captain. 
"'Tain't erry day that a man ken find an angel 
willin' to look out fur him, Mrs. Simmons." 

" An angel I Oh, cap'en, how richly blessed 
you hev been !" sobbed Airs. Simmons. "Many's 
the one that hex prayed all their lives long for the 
comin' of a good sperrit to guide 'em." 

" Well, J*V€ got one, sure pop," continued Cap- 
tain Sam : "and happy ain't any kind of a name 
for what I be all the time now." 

"Bleas^oul" said the good woman, wringing 
the captain's hand fervidly. "But vou'U ner 
times of trouble an' doubt, off an' on.'*^ 

" Is that so?" asked the captain, thoughtfully. 

" Tea," continued Mrs. Simmons ; " but don't 
be afeard : ev'ry thing'll come right in the eend. 
I know— rve been through it all.'" 

" That's so," said the captain, "you her that. 
Well, now, would yon mind interdToosin' me to 
your minister?" 

" Mind !" said the good old lady. " Fve beo 
a-dyin' to do it ever sence you come. Fve told 
him about it, an' he's ez glad fur jou ez 1 am." 

"Oh!" said the captain, looking a little con- 
fused, "you suspected it, aid you?" 

" From the verv minute you fustJkem," replied 
Mi*9. Simmons ; " I know the sign8^' 

" Well," said the captain, "might ez well see 
him fust as last then, I reokoo." 

" ril get readv right away," said Mrs. Simmons. 
And away she hurried, leaving the captain look- 
inggreatlv puzzled. 

Toe old lady put on her newest bombazine' 
dress— all this happened ten years ago, ladies — 
and a hat to match. 

Never before bad these articles of dress been 
seen by the irreligious light of s weekday ; but, 
then, this was an unusual occasion : the day 
seemed fully as holy as an ordinary Sabbath. 

They attracted considerable attention, in their 
good clothes and aolemn laces, and finally, as they 
stood on the parson's doorstep, two of the cap- 
tain's own deckhands saw him, and straightway 
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dr»ok theawekes Into s BUt« of beattljr iotoxica- 
tioD in trying to decide what the captain could 
want of a preacher. 

The miniater entered, cordiailj greeted Mrs. 
SimmooB, and expressed his pleasure at forming 
the captain's aoauaiotaoce. 

''Parson^" said the captain, in trembling ae- 
cents— 'Mon't go away, Mrs. Simmons— parson, 
mj good friend nere tells me you know all about 
my case ; now the question is, how soon can you 
dothaluudneasr' 

The reverend ffentleiDan slurered a Bttle at hear- 
ing the word ** business'' applied to holy things, 
but replied, in exoelleot temper : 

"The next opportunity will occur on the first 
Sabbath of the coming month, and I shall be truly 
delighted to gather into ouri'old one whose many 
worthy Qualities hare been made known to us by 
oordeany beiored sister Simmons. And let me 
further remind you that there is joy in heaven 
oTer one sinner that repenteth, and that there- 
fore — " 

**Just so, parson," interrupted the captain. 
wiDcing a little, and looking exceedingly puzzled 
— *' just 80 ; but ahiH thar no day but Sunday for 
a man to be married — ** 

" Married !" ejaculated the minister, looking 
inquiringly at Mrs. Simmons. 

"Married!" bcreamed tue old lady, staring 
wildly at the captain—" married I Oh, what shall 
I do? I thought you'd experienced a change! 
And Tto told everybody about it I" 

The oapiain burst into a laughs which made the 
minister's chandeliers rattle, and the holy man 
himself, seeing . through the mistake, heartily 
joined the captain. 

Bnt poor Mrs. Simmons bunt into an agooy of 
tears. 

*' My dear, good old friend," said the captain, 
tenderly putting his arm about her, "Fra very 
sorry you have been disappointed ; but ona thing 
at a time, tou know. When you see my ange^ 
you'll think Tm in a fairway to be an angel mj- 
self some day, 1 guess. Annie's her name — ^Annie 
May — an' Vxt named the boat alter her. Don't 
take on so. an' I'll show you the old boat, new 
painted, an' the name Annie May stuck on wher- 
ever there's a chance." 

But the good old woman only wrung her hands, 
and exclaimed : 

" Thar's a lorelv experience completely spiled 
completely spilea I" 

At length she was quieted, and escorted home, 
and a few davs afterward appeared, in smiles and 
the new bombazine, at the captain's weddins. 

The bride, a motheriess girl, speedily adopted 
Mrs. Simmons as mother, and made many happy 
hours for the old lady ; but that venerable and 
pious person is frequently heard to say to herself, 
in periods of though tfulness : 

" A lovely experience completely spiled 1" 



Tho Bard Drinkeni of tfa* Pmst* 

I DABV say, in these degenerate days, we should 
consider the spectacle orthree fashionable physi- 
cians getting very tipsy at a consultation in a 
judge's house, or anywhere else, a very disgrace- 
ful and lamentable spectacle. And so it would 
be ; but the old physician whose memory supplied 
me with these reminiscences could recollect such 
an event. Nor was it looked upon in those heavy- 
drinking days as anything but a remarkably good 
joke. 

1 think it was the famous Doctor CuIIen who 
told the storv, but 1 will not be certain. He and 
two other pliysicians had an appointment for a 

oonsultation about the case ot Lord , a 

Jodgt of the Court of Session in Edinburgh. On 



arriving at the house they were met by the judge'* 
clerk— a venerable old fellow, whose pretematu- 
rally grave face betokened something unusuaL 
"How is his lordship t" was the natural inquh-y. 
To which the cleric replied, with a peculiar expres- 
sion, " 1 hope he's well !" 

The judge was dead, but the cautious Scot was 
not, even under the affecting circumstances, going 
to commit himself to a decided opinion witb re- 
gard to his late master's welfare in his present 
unknown plaoe of abode! The three physicians 
were ot course exceedingly shocked at the sad 
erent, and after expressing some of the oommon- 
placee suitable for the occasion, were about to take 
their departure. But, no; the old clerk hAd 
another duty to perform. "Na, gentlemen, you 
roust na leave without takin' a little refresh- 
ment." 

As the judge's cellar was as celebrated as him- 
self, no objection was made to this hospitable 
invitation, and the party were ushered into the din- 
ing-room, where their host for the time being pro- 
ceeded to decant one of a half-dozen ot port 
standing on the sideboard. The port was excel- 
lent, and after a ooople of glasses, thev rose tO' 
leare. The clerk, however, put himself between 
them and the door, and quietly locking it, and put- 
ting the key in his pocket, remarked, as he nlled 
the decanter a aeeond time : 

"Na, na, gentlemen, yer na gang awa' yet. 
Amang the last words hia lordship said to me 
were, 'John, I'll have slipped awa' before the 
doctors come, but when they dae oome, jest ye 
see thai they no gang oot of this hoose sober. 
Bring up half a oosen of my Earthquake porV 
and see they dae their duty to 't. It'Ubenosaid 
thut the last guests in ma hoose went hame 
aober.' It was his last wish, gentlemen, and maun 
be obeyed." 

" And to tell yon the truth." was the doctor's 
remark to my friend, as he related him the ane(»- 
dote, " his lordahip's wish was strictly obeyed, lor 
afore we left the tsMe there was na ane o' us oould 
bite oor thumb." 

It was a hard-drinking time— a time of bac- 
chanalian toasts and lojal onmpers, when " geatle- 
men " sat down early to, and rose up late from, 
the dining-table ; when at certain periods of the 
evening a boy was introduoed under the table to 
unloose the neckcloths of gentlemen who fell down 
drunk; and when a remonstrance at some one- 
more temperate than another passing the decanter 
was tbonght to be more stnngent if it was en- 
forced by calling attention to the fact <* that the 
night was young yet— the callanf s no under the 

All classes of society drank, and drank freely to 
excess too. A jovial farmer would go into a tarem 
when the Umdlady was "setting" a hen, and 
would never come out i^in until the chickens 
were running about. His superiors might not 
carry things to such an excess, but a two days' 
drinking bout was thought the most common 
thing in the world, and the capacity for standing 
a certain number of bottlea^be test of a thorough 
good fellow. 

These were the days of five-bottle men, «nd in 
St Andrew's University was a student's dub 
called the Nine-Tumbler Club, the test of fitness 
for entrance into which was the ability ot the can- 
didate, after drinking nine tumblers of hot whisky 
toddy, to pronounce articulately the words, " Bib- 
li-caicri-ti-cism." 

A miserly old laird used to make it his boaat, 
that, so popular a man was he, he could go to- 
market with a sixpence in his pocket, and oome 
home drunk with the sixpence still in his potket. 

Lord Naime, aftor returning from his long exile- 
in France, on account of his adherence to the- 
fioHM^of Sl«art^ exprtaaed himself, in the ooaa- 
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pany of the friends who had gathered roaod bim 
to welcome him back again, tboroagbly disgusted 
with the sober habits ot the Parisians. 

'* I canna express to ye, gentlemen, the satis- 
faction I feel in getting men of some sense about 
me, after being so lang plagued wi' a set o* fules 
nae better than brute beasts, that winna drink 
raair than what serres them !" 

Another gentleman, who had disinherited his 
son. reinstated him in his rights when he disoor- 
ered, after a separation of some years, that tlie 
lad was a fair and sound drinker. Another (a 
baronet), obserring that the family tutor— a licen- 
tiate of the church— kept his seat arter all the 
other guests at the dinner-table had fallen beneath 
it, asked if he ** could snuff the candle." The tu- 
tor was successful in his efforts, and then, so 
pleased was the baronet, that he exclaimed : 

" For this I'll present you to the West Kirk of 
Greenock when it becomes vacant i'* 

The church referred to was one of the best liv- 
ings in Scotland, and the tutor doubtless thought 
that a promise made at ^ch a time would not be 
strictly respected by the patron when sober. 
Nevertheless, when, a few years afterward, the 
living fell vacant, be went to the baronef s agent 
and told him of the incident The factor consid- 
ered for some time, and then asked : 

** Was he drunk or sober when he made the 
promise?*' 

**I fear all but quite drunk," said the young 
clergyman. 

'*Then you are sure of the living," was the 

factor's reply; ** for while Sir sometimes is 

oblivious of what he says when he b sober, he is 
sure to remember everything he says when 
drunk." 

And he was right, for the reverend toper filled 
the pulpit, and drank at the table of the hard- 
drinking gentlemen of West Qreenook for many 
years after. 

A man who did not drink, and drink hard, too, 
was apt to be thought boorish^ and had as liule 
chance of minglingln the convivial society of the 
district he lived in as an Irish gentleman of the 



same period who didn't ** bUae." My ML frieod 
used to tell an anecdote of a clergyman of bis ac- 
quaintance, who was utterly shocked, wheD ad- 
ministerinff consolation to a dying H^^bland chieT 
to be asked if there was " any whisky in heaven.'' 
And half apologetically, ** Ye ken, sir, it's no that 
I care tor it» bat it looks weel on the taUe.'* 



Wooden and Basket Ware flrom a 
OoBwant. 



The Russian monasteries are like self-support- 
ing towns in themselves. All the branches of in- 
dustry and trades are carried on. At one gremX 
institution of the kind visited by Mr. Dixon, be 
found painters and sculptors, tanning and dress- 
ing of^ skins, shoemakmg, wearing, arehitccta, 
stonecotters,brickmakers, Iron workers— in a word, 
men of almost every branch. In woodenwsre 
they are sin^iarly skillful, rivaling the best Swiss 
work. Of tno inner bark of the silver pine they 
weave baskets and vessels so close in texture as 
to hold liquids. The Indians on our northwest 
coast are also skillful in this same art. These 
vessels are very light, and easily carried. Al- 
though perfectly dry, they retain the fragrant, 
resiny odor of the tree, and, fitted with s dote 
cover, are used in preference to the coarse pottery 
of the country by the people. These vessels are 
of all sites and shapes, irom a pepper-box to a 
large jar ; they are, too, very cheap— a doxen cost 
only a few copecs. 



8trllctii|p itoanera are bad manners. — Robert 
HaU. 

AdTerslty exasperates fools, dejects cowards, 
draws out the faculties of the wise, pnU the 
modest to the necessity of trying their skill, awes 
the opulent, and makes the idle indnstrioos. 
Much ma;r be said in favor of adversity, bot the 
worst of it is, it has no friends. 
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If OOTI and NIf bt. 

Thsbb if a mouctaio, and we call the mountain Life; 

▲nd on ito height there Ues a table-land. 
And up Ita eastern aide roah warriors to the atrife, 

XUl, armed and ready, on the plain they stand. 

rides high, the tg^i is foaght 
.ie and with deadly blows; 

ith hearta' best blood is bonght. 

And those who met as Mends deal death as foes. 

fiat wiksn the son has tamed toward the west, 
Weary and wounded, the fteroe warriora atabd, 

WUUng to let their weapona fiiU and rest- 
Beat weary heart, and brain, and nerveless hand. 

And aa at ones the prises that diey sought 
Seem tamed to dross, and ofasfT, and withered 



Mere wre6k and mbbisb, thoogh it has been Ixnighl 
At eost of heart, and brain, and lUe's t>est hours. 

A whUe the warriors mose with bitter smile. 
Then torn, and slow descend the western slope 

With weary tread, and drooping oreat; the while 
The son sinks low, and with him Joy and Hope 

Sink to tiieir grare; bat where that grsre may be. 

Or if they know a Besorreoflon Day, 
Ho man oan say, tlU o'er the nameless sea 

He trims his sail to And a t rack lesB way. 



DhroTco In BUTerent Oonntrias* 

AusrmAUAVB. — Diroroes havs noTer been sano- 
tioned in Aastralia. 

Jews.— In olden times the Jews bad » disore- 
tionarj power of divorcing their wives. 

Thibetans.*-DiToroe8 are seldom allowed, unless 
with the consent of both parties, neither of whom 
ean atterward re-marry. 

Moors.— If a wife does not become the mother 
of a boy, she may be divorced with the consent 
of the tribe, and she can marry again. 

Abyssinians.— No form of marriaffo is neces- 
sary: the connection mav be dissolved or renewed 
as often as the parties think proper. 

Siberians.— If a roan be dissatisfied with the 
most trifling act of bis wife, he tears the cap or 
vail from her hsad, and this constitutes a divorce. 

South 8ea Islands.— The connection hardly de- 
serves the name of marriage, as it is dissolved 
whenever the husband desires a change. 

Corean.— The husband can divorce bis wife at 
pleasure, and leave her the charge of maintaining 
their children. If she prove unfaithful, be can 
put her to death. 

Siamese.— The first wife may be dirorced, but 
not sold, ss the others mav be. She then may 
claim the first, third, and fifth child, and the al- 
temate children are jielded to the husband. 

Arctic Regions.— When a man desires a divorce, 
he leaves the house in aneer, and does not return 
for several days. The wife understands the hint, 
packs her clothes and leaves. 

Druse and Turkomans.^Among these people, 
if a wife asks her husband's permission to go out, 
and he ssys. "Go/' without adding, "but come 
back again,'* she is divorced. Though both par- 
ties desire it, they cannot live together without 
being remarried. 

Cochin Chinese.— ir the parties choose to sepa- 
rate, they break a pair of chop-sticks or copper 
coin in the presence of witnesses, by which ac- 
tion the union is dissolved. The husband must 
restore to the wife the property belonging to her 
prior to marriaee. 

American Inaians. — Amonitt some tribes, the 
pieces of stick given to the witnesses of the mar- 
riage are burned as a sign of divorce. Usually 
new connections are formed without the old ones 
being dissolved. A man never divorces his wife 
if she has borne him sons. 



Tartars.— The hosband may put away hit part- 
ner and seek another whenever it pleases oim, 
and bis wife may do the same. It she bt ill- 
treated, she complains to the magistrate, who, 
attended by some of the principal people, aeoom- 

Sanies her to the house, and pronounces a formal 
ivorce. 

Chinese.— Divorces are allowed in cases of 
criminality, mutual dislike, incorapatibili^ of 
temper, or too much loquacity on the part of the 
wlfis. The husband cannot sell his wire until she 
leaves him and becomes a slave to bim by action 
of law for desertion. A son is bound to divorce 
hb wife if she displeases his parents. 

Circassia.— Two kinds of divorces are orranted 
in Circassia, one total, the other provisional. 
Where the first is allowed, the parties can imme- 
diately marry again ; where the second exists, the 
couple agree to separate for one year, and if, at 
the expiration of tnat time, the husband does not 
send for his wife, her relations may com];>el him 
to total divorce. 

Grecians.— A settlement was usually given to a 
wife at marria^ for her support in case of a di- 
vorce. The wife's portion was then restored to 
her, and the hosband required to pay monthly in- 
terest for its use during the time be detained it 
from her. Usually the men could put their wives 
away on slight occasions. Even toe fear of hav- 
ing too lar|^ a family sufiSced. Divorces scarcely 
ever occur in modern Greece. 

Hindoos.- Either party for a ali^ cause may 
leave the other and marry asain. Where a man- 
calls hb frife ** mother,'' it b considored indeli- 
cate to Kve with her again. Among one tribe, the 
Garos, if the wife be unfaithful, the husband csn- 
not obtain a divorce, unless he gives her all the 
property and the children. A woman, on the 
contrary, may leave when she pleases, and merry 
another man, and convey to him the entire prop- 
erty of her fonner husband. 

Romans.— In olden times^ a man might divorce 
his wife if she were unfaithful, if she counter- 
feited his keys, or drank wine without his know- 
ledge. They would divorce their wives when they 
pleased. Notwithstanding this, 521 years elapsed 
without one divorce. Afterward a Uw was passed 
allowing either sex to make the application. Di- 
vorce tnen became frequent on the slightest pre- 
texts. Seneca says that some women no longer 
reckoned the years by the consuls, but bv tne 
number of their husbands. St Jerome speaks of 
a man who buried twenty wives, and of a woman 
who buried twenty-two husbands. The Emperor 
Augustus endeavored to restrain ibis license by 
penalties. 



Fate in a Tea-cnp. 

Thb place b a country house, on the Hudson ; 
a breakfast-parlor, warm, sunny, odorous with 
the fragrant plants that crowd the bay-window, 
gay wito the freacoed walb, the lucent table-ser- 
vice, the rose tints of the curf ains and upholsterr, 
the parti-colored dresses of the bevy of fair girls 
that chattered over their oofiee, splendid with 
their exuberant beaut j and bloom. 

The time b Midwinter, fn the year of grace 

eighteen hundred and seventy . From th» 

window you may look past the lines of dark ever- 
greens, frosted with the night-fallen snow, on 
crystalline fields, across a stretch of ice-bound 
vine, to the great heights that rise and melt into 
the blue. 

Th% dramatis pirsona are, first, a bright, piquant 
matron, of, perhaps, twenty. 

It wss because other people pitied ** that lovely 
Mrs. Seaver. shut up at Riverside," that her hus- 
band urged ner to invite a gay party, to ohaat th« 
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Winter of its soKtade. But Lucia 6€aTer Beyer 
ftighad or wept, or bemoaned her lot. 

*' Fred is so fond of the country V she said, 
placidly, when condoled with. 

Beside this contented matron was Rosy Dorant, 
a piquant bmnette, with eves that flaahea nninter- 
ruptedly, and a steady color that burned with the 
splendor of crimson rosea. 

Three other pretty yoon^ creatores, with the 
Qsnal allowance of one complexion, exaggerated 
chignon, and beroffled morning-wrappers, made 
up this garden of girls. 

It was a pity to throw away such an affluence of 
charms. Nobody, certainly, made mnch impres- 
sion upon Mr. Aed Seayer, who read his news- 
paper, and minded them no ! more than if they 
bad been a flock of birds. Au r€iU, there was 
only Qeorge Earle, who was nobody's loyer— 
pernaps because he was eyerybody's. 

An incorrigibly lazy fellow, lonasing sbont 
Winter parlurs, haunting piazsas and the shade of 
trees and the cool side of sea-washed rooks in 
Summer; handsome, with a certain exuberance of 
phviiqtte, which anybody else would haye handled 
awkwardly, with large white hands, a long, silky 
blonde bMtrd, and short-sighted, absent blue eyes. 
A BDOfti provoking fellow, who would not exert 
lumself enough to choose a wife ; but a winsome, 
lovable soul, with a heart as pore as Sir Gala- 
had'a^whom eyerybody disapproved and every- 
body loved. 

Exoept Bo^ Dnrant. But, then. Rosy was 
privileged. If her sharp witticisms sometimes 
nurt, nobody minded, she waa sweet as Sum- 
mer at the core, and brimful of yitality. Now, as 
she laughed and talked, eyery separate tendril of 
her crisp, curling black hair had a being of ito 
own. Her ribbons fluttered, her bands were rest- 
lessly eloonent, her eyes sparkled and gloomed 
and dilated incessantly. 

George Earle watched her with amused com- 
poenre. 

** What are you going te do to-day. Rosy?" he 
aaked. 

Rosy twinkled, (h>wned» smiled. 

*' Do r There's nothing to do." 

"Poor child I" said Mrs. Durant. pittfully ; "it 
must be doU for you. Suppose"— after a mo- 
ment's thought—" you oome np-ttairs, and see 
old Esther." 

" With sU my heart. I can think of no way of 
whiling away the hours of a snow-blockade pre- 
ferable to a yisit to a hideous, deaf old woman." 

" I am glad you like it, dear," said Mra. Dnrant, 
smiling innocently. I 

Rosy laughed out. 

•' Take care. Rosy. You're to be old yourself 
some day," said Oeorge Earle, with an air of 
reproof. 

But who could be cross with such a creature ? 

"And hideous, too? Thank you. True I I 
shall have worn out— not wasted away." 

A faintest tin^e of rose steined the pallor of 
Earle* s complexion. 

"Why will yon always say things that yex 
George?" asked Mrs. Durant, as they went up- 
stairs. 

" Oh, he doesn't mind," laughed Rosy, Hjrhtlv. 

Id another minute they were at old Esther^ s 
door. 

It was a south room, and for a minute it seemed 
aa though— what with the blase of sunlight, and 
the bloom and color of the girls— as tboufirh the 
old woman's eyes must bec[uite blinded. But she 
covered them in the sunshine, drinkinffit into her 
marrowless bones ; and, as for color, th< dim old 
eyes were vacant and undisceming. \ 

8nch> a quaint, queer, wizened skeleton of an 
old Udy 1 A little pang of forebodi ng shot through 
Rof^'s hearts 



"Shall I, indeed, ever be like tint?" the 
thought, the splendid carnation vanishing for ma 
instant from her cheeks. 

Meanwhile, pretty Mrs. Seayer was fbootiiis In 
the ear of the spectral old woman. 

" Tye brought my fnend to see yon !" she cried. 

The old creature nodded and langfaed a qvoer, 
rattling ghost of a laugh. 

" Oh, yes ; P m glad to see you, pretty OBes,** 
and she put out her poor shriveled hand. 

" This is Rosy Durant I You remember Boayf" 
cried Mrs. Seaver. 

" Rosy Durant I Yes, yes ! 1 knew her mother. 
A handsome girl. We were girls together. Some 
folks thougfal I was handsome," and the old 
woman tittered feebly. 

" It was her grandmother you knew !" ahonted 
Mrs. Seaver, growing quite flushed. 

"Yes, yes, ber grandmother," nodded Esther; 
and she stroked Uie young, soft fingers thai lay 
in her withered palm. " Yes, yes, you're a prwtty 
one"— chuckling at Rosy. "Got a lover— eh? 
Ob, yes." 

Rosy flushed, and looked uncomfortable. 

"You*ve been having your breakfast^" At 
said, glancing at a service for one, which stood 
near by on a email round table. 

A happy thought struck Mrs. Seaver. 

" Won't you tell the girls their fortune, aunty? 
In a tea-cop ? Here is Rosy dying to know whom 
she shall marry.** 

"Yes, yes, I'll tell her fortune. Only, my for- 
tunes always come true— always come trae^' re- 
peated the old woman. 

"Really and truly f' said Rosy, somewbet 
eagerty. 

"Really and truly!" said Mrs. Seayer, in a 
solemn tone. "They did always come tme. I 
could tell you stories !"— with a little shake of ber 
lovely blonde heed. 

" Then I should like to baye my fortone told !" 
said Rosy, drawing a long, quivering breath, aad 
looking quite pale. 

Direotly the incantations began. Aon^ Bather 
l>onred a spoonftil of tea in a cup, held her hand 
tightly on the top, muttered sdme curious, half- 
inartioulate words, and then quiokly inrerted 
the cup in the saucer. In a minute she Hfted 
it, and examined the inside ourioosly. 

Rosy dropped on her knees at the old woman's 
feet. 

The old crone shook her head. 

" If s a bad fortune !— good at first, bad at U«t. 
There is death in it. But the death is not dark. 
It's the life that would have been dark." 

"Why, what do you mean?" usked Lncim 
Seaver. 

"Hush! hush!" 

Rosy's lips were pale. 

"Isee." said old Esther, "a young man, tall, 
dark, and coal-black beard— oh, such a handsome 
lover!— and a girl like Rosy. They go away to- 
eether, hand in hand. He looks down at her, 
smiling. There are tears in her eyes, but she 
smiles too. They go away together, and then, all 
at once, they vanisn in a great darkness, and then 
1 see-death !" 

The old creature said the last words in a sort of 
wailing sob. Rosy was as white as the rufiles at 
her throat. 

Mrs. Seayer began to repent She, too, was 
frightened. 

" Oh, you take it too seriously !" she cried. 
" After all, it may not come true. 

" Never mind (fit does," said Rosy, in a sharp, 
hysterical voice. " It won't come any the more 
for our knowing it" 

After tbia, nothing would induce any of the 
others to tempt their nite, and they all went away. 
The rest of the day Rosy Durant was in such ex- 
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ubermnt spirits that Mrs. Sssvvr began to be st 



«< She didn't mind it vDob, after all/' she said, 
reeonoting the incideni to her hasband ; ** though, 
when I heard (he nglj word death, I was fright- 
eoed. How eould rthink that would come?*'* 

Ther were sitting bj her dressing-roonv fire. 

" On, bj-tbe-waj, dear, did I mention that 
Gaptain Wentworth was coming np to see as V* 

*^No! Is her'— with eager interest. 

''Yes. Arrives to-morrow. There will be a 
earalier for you that will throw (}eorge Earle into 
the shade t" 

" Poor George ! Did it erer strike you, Fred, 
that Qeorge was fond of Rosy f" 

** No, indeed 1 How should it ?" 

** Nor that Rosy is fond of Georg^e ?" 

"Now, Lucia," with mild serenty, "you are 
letting your imagination carry yon too far. But 
she and Gaptain Wentworth would just suit." 

"Not at all 1" said the little lady, with decision. 
" Ther are both dark." 

" On, how like a woman ! Captain Wentworth 
is of an old English family, and has a fine for- 
tune." 

There was no stopping Fred Searer when Ru- 
pert Wentworth was bis tneme. 

" Met him at Saratoga, and actually fell in Ioto 
with him," Lucia said, in telling the story. 

Mrs. Seaver was not so muon fascinated, but, 
then, she supposed Fred was a judge of men. 

QeoTf^ Earle lifted his eyebrows when this in- 
formation was giren him. 

"What makes you suppose sot" he asked, in a 
manner a little difierent from his usual indolent 
one. • 

"What queer questions yon do ask, George I'* 
said Lucia, ^ood-naturedly. George was such a 
prime faronie^ be could hardly odend. 

" Wait till he comes, and see if you don't adore 
him 1" 

Gaptain Wentworth came that erening, and 
George Earle did not adore him: though, of 
course, that must have been his baa taste. For 
Alice and Maud Estcott, and Floy Montgomery, 
declared he was a hero right out of a novel or a 
poem. What a magnificent mustache he hadl 
and what beautiful wnite hands 1 His voice, bow 
fine it was, full of a melancholy music I His man- 
ner, too, "grand; gloomy, and peculiar," courtiv 
to the last degree. " A perfect Spanish cavalier 1^' 
said little Mrs. Seaver. "But he doesn't say 
mnoh." 

"There's a good deal in him, though!" said 
Fred Seaver, who bad been much impressed by 
this self-contained reticence. 

Georse Earle was the only skeptic. 

" He^ a precious humbug!" he said, contempt- 
uously. 

"But he's very amiable, and he isn't a bit en- 
vious!" said Rosy, with that innocent air that 
always accompanied her stings. 

George turned white and red. He got up. 

"Say you are sorry for that, Ro&y<" he 
pleadeo, a quiver in his voice. 

"Why should I be sorry?" 

The hauttur of her manner was unbearable. He 
turned to leave the room. 

She took a step toward him. 

"George!" she faltered. 

He did not stop— perbaps he did not hear her. 
Rosy came back, stood tremblin;; u minute, and 
then burst into tears. 

"He always hates everybody who likes me!" 
she said, passionately. 

" Then, dear " said Mrs. Seaver, gently, " he 
roust love you." 

A tide of crimson surged up our Rosy's face. 

"Oh, Lucia!" she oried, and ran hastily out of 
the room. 



The next momhig at breakfast there was a place 
unoccupied. 

"Isn't George down yett" asked Lneia, com- 
ing to her chair with a sweet, fre:)h morning taee. 

"George was down two hours ago," replied 
Fred, " and ofi* for the train. He has to go to 
England on unexpected business." 

A shade of disappointment passed over the fair 
faces at the table. 

Glancinff at Rosy, Mrs. Seaver saw that she was 
white as death. Captain Wentworth looked se- 
renely inditferent. He made no remark, but after 
breakfast confided his opinion to Rosy. 

"Don't vou think now Earle is — wdl. a snob?" 

"A snoDi Indeed, that is original, Captain 
Wentworth. Lucia"— laughing in a curious, odd 
fashion— " Capuin Wentworth thinks Georse 
Earle is a snob. How strange nobody ever thought 
of it before!" 

Mrs. Seaver looked offended, and wondered what 
Rosy meant H^ crimson her cheeks were, and 
her eyes were bright as stars I 

Captain Wentworth was charmed, and it soon 
became evident that, if Rosy was flirting, she was 
playing a rash same. The captain dogged her 
penistently, ancTwas as dittrait as a man in love 
generally is. 

And yet Lucia Seaver had her doubts. 

" Does Csptain Wentworth know that Rosy is 
an heiress?" she asked Fred. 

" I dare say. Yes, now I think of it, I told' him. 
But be is above the need of marrying wealth." 

"I hope so." sighed Lucia; and then her henrt 
cried, " Oh, it George' would bin come I He might 
save Rosy from this stranger," whom the little 
lady distrusted in spite of herselt 

But no George came, nor did be write. 

Meanwhile Rosy drifted on. 

It was toward the last of April that she came 
into Lucia's room and told her, without preface, 
that she was engaged to Captain Wentworth, and 
was to be marred almost immediately. 

" Oh, Rosy !" in pain and amase. 

Rosy's white cheek grew red. . 

" Haven't I a right to choose for myself?" she 
said, with some anger. 

"Oh, ves!" 

Mrs. leaver drew the brush through her long, 
golden hair absently. 

" What will George say ?" 

The words came almost involuntarily, and she 
would hardly have been aware that she had spoken 
but for a quick, hysterical sob from Rosy. 

In a minute she' badger in her arms. 

"Oh, Rosy, don't #0 
in it." 



this; your heart isn't 



The girl sobbed like a child for five minutes. 
Then, with the suddenness belonging to her musi- 
cal nature, she checked her tears. 

"Don't say that, if you love me; it's too late. 
Let's talk about the trou$8€av,** 

A month later, a balmy May day had melted into 
a purple twilight * the Horary windows were open, 
and the scent of Fred's cigar mingled with that of 
the lilacs. Lucia was nestled on a hassock at 
his feet. 

" I do hope the dear girl will be happy," »he 
was saying. 

A step sounded on the veranda ; a dark figure 
came into the light 

"George Earle!" 

Tes, it was George, travel-stainedf and showing 
signs of excitement. He shook hands hurriedly, 
while his eyes wandered around in search of an- 
other. 

" You are Just too late for Rosy's wedding," 
said Lucia, half trembling. 

" My God ! it's too late, then ! She is lost !" 

He sank into a chair, and groaned aloud. 

"Lost! lost!" they echoed. 
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" B« is no Wentwortb ! He is the Datural son 
of a dissipated noblemao— an adFeDtnrer— a for- 
tune-hunter I Oh, my poor Rosj !" 

'*Yoa were to blame/' burst oot Lucia, in a 
blaze of wrath. ** You lored her, she lored yon. 
Vou should bare staid." 

George Earle's head fell upon his breast, and 
he said not a word. 

The next morning, when he came down, Fred 
met him with a blanohed face. 

*' For better or worse, it is oil OTer. She can 
nerer be shamed or maltreated any more." 

He pointed to a column in the morning paper. 

The train bad run olf the track, and a wreck of 



happy, hopeful Utos clamored for pity. Moro 
than one shed kindly tears orer the stdnr of ibe 
bride whose wedding-tour ended so swtfUj and 
awfully. 

But Death is sometimes the truest friend. She 
was placid and beanliful in her last sleep. Bui 
she could never know who bung ov^r her in a 
transport of tenderness, whore tears rained on 
her senseless face, who prayed for pkj and Uar- 
girenesB when remorse was too late. 

" And so Esther's fortune oame true, alter all," 
said Maud Estoott, holding her breath. *• Poor 
Rosy ! her fate was in that lea-cup. How stnnge 
and awiul it U !" 




FATI IN A TBA-CUP.— << ' SAT TOU ABI SOSBT FOB THAT, BOST !' BB PLBA»BI>, A QOIVBB IN 

BIS YOICB." 
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VANirr'S 8ACRIFICI " HBARINQ rATUBS's rOOTSTEPS COMXNa FBOU TUB BAAN, I UASf ENED TO 

LlOnT A LAMF." 



ZVaimy'S Sacrifice. 

TnE night was tbo darkest that I bed cvor scon 
— so dark, indeed, thai old Uobiu stumbled many 
times over tbo rough plhces in tbc road, as. with 
the chcck-rcin lyiu>; loose on bi^ neck, be plodded 
slowljr alonff the familiar way. Our hearts were 
us dark as the night, lor we vr re returning Irom 
a Ion']; journey to a de olute home— ho\r desolate 
Tou will understand when I tell you that we had 
lett mother's new-mado gmvo iu tbo place we hud 
quitted two days before. 

*'Wc shall 'soon bo.thcro, Nanny,* said my 
father. 

• Yes, father." 



" I httTO been tninkmi^, Nannr, very seriously 
about the future. 1 think I sbalf let you take Pot 
with you to your new home, ilhc needs care such 
as I couldn't give her.'* 

** And what would you do, father, without her?'* 

** The best I can, child. The house will bo verr 
dreary without either of you; but 1 mustn-t 
expect anything. If your mother ** 

Here fa'iber broke down, and wo rode for ten 
minutes in silence. 

'* 1 am not going to a new home, father." 

" But, Tom ^ 

* Tom must wait." 

** Nr.nny, do you think I shall allow this ? You 
are all rocdy, and the day of yotur marriago fLzcd. 
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Ton oerUinlv ronit go on m if notbiDg bad hap- 
pened." ' . . 

**1 canH'do that, father. I canH leave jon 
alone, as I should by taking Pet ; and I can't leave 
ber to grow up nntrained. I ha?e decided. There 
U bat one way." 

'* Tom will never consent." . 

** He must consent." 

** Bui suppose he is not willing to wait, Nannvt" 

" Then, let him marry some one else. If he 
does not appreciate my action, then I will take it 
as a test that he i^n't worthy.'* 

" My cliild, that is easy to Fay. But are yon 
equal to ali that this test may involve ?" 

<*Iam equal to the beinnningof all; and yon 
have taucrht me, father, not to took into the fn- 
tnre. How often have vou told me to take up 
every burden that dutv imposed, without asking 
how I am lo carry li H" 

** You are right, Nanny. I have always taught 
you this. But to-night iny THith is weak for von. 
And yet, if the sacrince were for another, I should 
approve." 

f* Of course yon wonld. I have heard yon say 
again and again that lo e. pure lore, is alwavs 
readv to sacrifice. If 'iomU lovejis unselHsh and 
noble, he will re oice in my decision. 1 don't say 
it won't cost him great pain : but I do say that 
gennine love desires lather the worthineaa than 
tne possession of ltd objC t. ' 

Father said no more. He knew I was resolved, 
and we rode on in silence till we reac' ed the lone- 
Iv farmhouse, where we were still to lire together 
-^fa her and Pet, with me to take care of them. 
Thank Qod I in iheir loss they were not to be de- 
serted. 

Ah, i loved one too well to desert ethers in their 
need. 

If Tom loved me as I loved, his heart wonld be 
far too tender to take me away from this desolate 
home —from my father in his j^rief end loneliness, 
from my little sister in her unguarded youth. 

These thoughts were in my mind as' I stepped 
from the wairon, and went up the narrow walk to 
the front door. 

When tather took my hand to assist me from 
the biich step of the old*fa:ihtoned vehicle, he 
pressed it atlectionately ; and as he left me, lead- 
ing old Kobin to the Sam, he said, **God bless 
you, dear," in tones that made my heart thrill. 

it was late— almost twelve o'clock — and the 
house yt9A utterly still. The hired woniun and 
the man and boy we're asl ep, and Pet we hud leit 
at grandmothers, where mm her died. I went 
into the liitchen. and. opening the door, looked 
out over the dewy meadows, lying so quif^t and 
fragrant under the wa ching stars, and thought of 
Tom, who had so often sat wi h me in the same 
doorway on sweet Summer nit^hts. What if Tom 

should not bear the test? What if I went no 

further in my doubting; for, hearing lather's 
footsteps coming from the bam, I haa'c^ed to 
light a lump, so that he might not miss as cheer- 
ful a welcome home a.^ 1 could give him." 

** Well. Nanny, it seems good to be back once 
niore. Mother seems nearer to us here in the old 
familiar scenes." 

•* Yes, it's good to be back. We must have Pet 
home as soon as possible, and then we shall feel 
like ourselves again.'^ 

**0f course, ret must come home. The dear 
child I how could I live without her? And I am 
to have you both. Oh, Nunny. God has k>een 
good to give me such a daughter." 

With this benediction resting and comforting 
me, 1 went to sleep, and did not awake till dawn. 

l' dreamed tlut I was in a valley at the foot of a 
high mountain. At the summit stood an anirel 
beckoning me, and saving, ** Come," in tonea that 
alirred my soul witn longing. I waa looking 



about for a path by which I might begio to eliml^ 
when some one pulled my dress. I tamed, ana 
it was Tom. 

*' Don't leave me," he said, entreatinglv. 

** Come," repeated the angel, in the same sflver 
tones. 

1 attempted to take Tom's band, pointing at the 
same time up to the r vishing virion at the top. 

But he separated himself from me with a violent 
motion, ana with the shuck I awoke. 

*' Is it prophetic?" I asked myself, a dull paio 
making itself felt at my heart. 

Unable to sleep any lon/er, I got up and dressod, 
and sat down by the window. The eaat waa joat 
reddenint; with 'dawn, and I heard tlie hired man 
brushing through ti»e heavy graaa under my win- 
dow, on his way to milking. 

I ffot my writing-deak, and commenced a letter 
to Tom. 

Poor Tom! How abould I tell bim? In a 
month the day would come that we had set for 
our wedding. ' Had I right to dec'de for him? 

" Don't leave me," said a pleading voic^ in.mj 
heart. 

*' (*ome," said the angelic voice of dutv. 

U was my dream over again, and while I hesi- 
tated about the form of my letter, the birds Bang 
in the elms i<o joyfully, that 1 huted them tor tbeir 
gl dncss when I was ao mi>erable. 

PreHcntiv I henrd father's voice, and I wiped 
my eye^^ determined that he should not aee thai 
my sacnfice waa alrea ty heavy to be r. It was 
true, all that I had said the night before, and 1 
meant to stand by it if it killed me— and it 
wouldn't— I was far too healthy lor that ; but it ia 
one thing to mark out a path* in one's thouirht, 
and quite another tjing to walk in it thiough long 
monotonous days. It is one thing % resolve on 
a journey, and quite another thing to make the 
ionrnev with protesting ^enrt and bleeding feet. 
Nevertheless, it mu^t be done. Ibere waa no 
chance to back out. I had decided. 

At breakfast, fHther asked m<> if Tom couldn't 
make it convenient to stop lor Pet on hia way 
home. I 

*' lie comes in two weeks, doesn't he, Nanny f" 

** He intended to," I replied, drinking despe- 
rately from a glass of' water, and determined that 
I would St ow no emotion. 

•* Whyy Nanny," h^ said, seeing very plainly 
what i'felt, "tiere'll be no di'Terence in Tom. 
He'll come just the same. It will only be delay — 
that is, i' you are decided in your purpose to atar 
with us." 

'* I am decided, father." 

*• 1 will write and tell him about Pet," he con- 
tinued ; '*then, when he comesj we tun talk thia 
matter a!l over. I am not goin? to have yoar 
iiuppiness ruined for mv sake, child, depend upon 
that." 

" .kud if Tom shonld object to mv staying wi h 
you while you need me so much, 1 'wouldn't 
marrv him even if you should turn me out of the 
house." 

1 h s was a settler, and father chanpred the snb- 
iect, and began talking with the hired man about 
the proitpects of a goud grass crop. 

Well, the upshot of ihe matter whs, that I wrote 
a letter to Tom, fillini; three sheets of commercial 
note, teMlng him of mv determination, and half 
assuming that he wouldn't be williug to wait till I 
could ma ry him. 

I already saw myself an old maid, taking care 
of Pet's children, snubbed by everybody, except 
wheu they wanted me, and then always receiving 
juiit enough attention to procure my services. 

My letter took the tone that such a vision wonld 
natura'ly give it. I closed by telling Tom that I 
hoped he would always be happy, and by saying 
that duty must beuceforth be to* me in the blaoe 
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oT a lover. I folded the leUer, «Dd shed a good 
madj tears over it— tears wi.h ao element of com. 
plaoency in tliem, nevertbelese ; tor, was 1 not 
heroic f brd 1 not sacrifteed mv lover? I was a 
faniinine Abraham. The date Oi' this abneffaiine 
epistle waA Jolj 20th. 

It wa« time that both 'ather and mrself Rhonid 
bear from Tom. A week had passed, and there 
had been sraple time tor oar letters to re.icb him, 
and lor the answers io oome lo u^. Not a word, 
Ah» what a heart I carried about tbe honse ! —a 
heart so toll of pain, of rei^ret, of soger, of pas- 
sionate Ioto, tbat I wonder I bore tbe long dajs 
so well. 

Father went to tbe post-office ererj ni^t, and 
eretY night I walked oown the road to meet him, 
and near him say, as he looked at me with sur- 
rowfnl eves : 
"No letter." 

It wasi plain, I raid, that Tom was tired of me, 
and eagerly snatched at this shadow of an excose 
to break off the engagement, Bi>t he might 
write a few words for old times' sake— the deur 
old times i^hen we had been so happy. Yes, so 
•happy, the last time we met. MotberVas tiving 
then, and we were daily expectinsr I er home from 
her visit to grandmothers, what chuni^es in 
these few wei>kd! Summer had come to the 
world, bat Winter to me. 

" I think I wilt go after Pet," said father, one 
morning, a.ter we bad qn.te ceased expecting a 
let cr. 

" It would be pleasant to have her back," I re- 
plied; *' nnd; besides, she must begetting home- 
sick. When shall joa st.rt?" 

" To-morrow, unless you know of some reason 
why I should wait. 1 ciin aret to mother's Satur- 
dav night, and stav over Sundav," 
'•Tou won't beWk before f uesday night?" 
'•No. Shall TOO be very lonelvf 1 suppose I 
might get one of the neigiibors to go for Pet, If 
you are goiug to feel too dreary here by your- 
self." 

••Oh, don't do that, I can get along well 
enoozh. Don't worry about me." 

** Well," said father, "I do wor v about you, but 
not so much as 1 mif^hL if I didn't believe that 
Tom's all right, after all. You can't make me 
believe, on such Rli^ht circumsUntlal evidence, 
that he is a scoundrel." 

*' Not necessarily a scoundrel because he doesn't 
write to us," I replied. *• Neces arily a sotmn- 
drel, because he doesn't keep iai;h— in case it is 
proved be doesn't. But 1 believe thpre is some 
mistake, and Fm bound to believe it tiU I'm con- 
vinced to the contrary." 
•* How can there be a mistiket" 
" Oh, a thousand ways I Don't you know how 
the romancers stretch one mi -fake through two 
volumes, and only bring the forlorn lovers to- 
jreiher on the kst page, alter unheard-of sutler, 
ings?" 

Father went away the next day, as he proposed, 
and I was lelt lo superin end the dairy, and cook 
for the help. It was very inconvenient to take 



from me ; that was plain. It was good enonirh foi 
me: that was plainer than all, 
Father wrote this: 

" The wholesale house of Brown A Day w«s 
pnmed to the ground a week ago. Tom, in tryinir 
to rescue ooeot the employes, was severely in- 
jured, and hiii life is despaired of. Meet me at 
to"blm J» *^^° to-morrow, at ten, and we wlU go 

Tom had been in the house of Brown & Day foi 
a dozen .^eurs; he had just been taken as jnnioi 
partner, and here was the result af all hia hard- 
earned success. 

But notuing hurt so as the thought that while 
he had been sultering, 1 had been doubanir bim. 
My brave, generou:* Tom!" -« •* • 

To meet father as he proposed, necessitated a 
very earl V start. The earlier the better. I didn't 
go to be<f that night. 

After the last arrangement was made, I threw 
tnyself on tbe lo nge in the sitting-room, and 
slept long enough to dieam that I was in church, 
being married to Tom. The ceremony wa^ 
finished all nubt: but, as I was walking down tbe 
ais e, I suddenly found myself a one. I went 
buck to the altai;, and there lay Tom in a coffin. 
Wdie I stood lookinR at him and cnine. he 
opened his eyes and smiled. 

A. ter such a dream, 1 didn't care to sleep airain. 
The sweet restorer " was anything but ** bulmy ;" 

the ••balmy" was anything but a"bwectre- 



I«/I kU\7 liClir. MK W»B very I] ^^_ ,^ ^mwtv 

uiy hands rrom the dough I was kneadiog, nod 
wipe mv eyes; but I did it to manv times, that 1 
acquired a good deal of skill in tbat direction. I 
went th ough all the household routine«-wa^hed 
the dihhes, and fed tbe chickens, and swept and 
dustPd; and so three days passed. The third 
brought a letter from father. 

I read a half-dozen lines, and then I jumped 
Irom my chair, and lairly screamed with excite- 
sient. 



My poor Tom: Mv blessed boy I SufTering 
i; and I doubling him, finding fault 



perhaps dead; ana i uouO'ing bim, finding fault 
srith him, angiy, and ha;eful. I wasn't worthv 
Oi kim ; that was plain. And be would bo Uken 



atorer"-put it either way you choose. 

John, the hired man, brought Hobiu tothedoor. 
at live o clock, and I climbed into the wairon with 
a sense of rel.ef impos^iole to describe. 

I was going to Tom. 

L^**^ .**''^ ^5^*®'' ^^®° ' ^^^ father. He was 
pacinir the platform at the station as we drove up 

.. ?^M ? '° me with a hopelul look in his face. 
It II be all right, Nanny," he baid, as he gdve 
mc nts band. 

Everything was always going to be all right 
with lather. But 1 was InciineT to doubt, as 3 ou 
must bare noticed before this time. 

The train soon came up, and in two hours we 
were in Boston. We took a carria e, Pnd in halt 
an hour more were at Tom's boarding-house, 

I was left alone in the parlor while father made 
inquiries. Any respectable country irravevard 
would have be'^n Jar mure cheerful, under the cir- 
cumftiances, than that parlor. It w>\» dark, and 
damp, and musty, and I involuntarilv looked 
down at the floor 10 6m1 tablets, with inijcriptions 
chronicling the departed worth of somebody or 
somebody s relict. Nothing worse, however, 
than a dilapiduted carpet met mv gaze, seeminir 
to say "All that's brigiit must farfe.*^ 

1 was studyliiff a worsted Madonna over the 
mantel, when father entered. 

••Come !" he said ; and I followed him up-stoira 
to Tom's room. 

The po T boy was past the crisis of his Fickneas. 
but was still very weuk. His lelt arm was splint- 
ered and bundaeed. 

"Be careful,^ father ?aid, and left us alone. 
IT ®n^^^* *"** followed were tbe happiest of my 
It e. lorn was out of danger. Father cousente'd 
to stay a week in the city, and under his protec- 
tion I was free to nurse the denr invalid, Ihe 
reaction from great trouble brought great joy and 
my heart was full. ^ *^ J J* ^ 

Tom was forbidden to talk, and, therefore, all 
expl nations and plans weie delayed till he should 
bo strong. 

At the end of a week we thought he would be 
readv to go to the farm with us if we were ail 
udicious. He improved rapidly, owing to his 
good nuTsiuff, he s«id, and on the sixth day ot our 
Slay was able to walk around the room ' 
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*' Here, Vtmuj," be said, going to hit writing, 
desk, and takin? out a half-written letter— "here 
is something that belongs to tou.** 

I set down the rase I was dusting, and took the 
sheet. That verj moment the landladj^s daugh- 
ter came in with a letter for Tom. 

" What's this?" said he. " A letter from you, 
l^annj, dated Jnlj aoth. I wonder where it's 
been all this timer Mine is also dated July 20th, 
you see. 1 remember the date perfectly. It was 
the day before the fire." 

"Oh, Tom!" I said, imploringlr; "please, 
don't read it." 

** Why nott Do yon suppose I woutd miss one 
of Tonr letters ? Not if I know myselh" 

And he went on gravely reading the horrible, 
stilted thing, with a gusto heightened by my 
distress. 

It took me but a minnte to realize the contents 
of Tom's letter. The dear fellow had proposed of 
his own accord to release me from my engage- 
ment indefiniielr, believing, as he said, *' that it 
would all come right in a httle while, somehow." 

" Of course, yon can't leave your father and 
Pet, a''ter such a sudden and terrible loss," he 
added. "I can be with you a good deal this 
Summer, and the tangled threads will work them- 
selves straight if we do our dutv." 

Tom grew grave as he workecl his way through 
my three sheets of Facririce. When he finished, 
he said : ** And so the little g^rl doubted me." 

There was no use in den; ins it, with all that 
evidence in black and white. So I succumbed to 
the very trying circumstances, and shed peniten- 
tial tears. 

"Nonsense," said Tom; "there's nothing to 
cry about," patting bis handkerchief on the 
shoulder 1 had appropriated, to save his coat 
from the damaging effects of too much salt water. 
"1 think we may be married on the day ap- 
pointed," he continued — "that is, if vou can 
trust me, little doubter. A year on the farm will 
brinz me up quicker than anything else ; and this 
fire has sent business prospects to the dogs." 

I didn't reply, except bv a Httle sob, and Tom 
proposed getting me a dry handkerchief. He 
must be economical, he said, now that he was 
going to have a little wife to look out for. 

Just then, father cume in, and laughed at me, 
svmpalhized with Tom, and between the two my 
destiny was soon settled. 

Torn went home with as, and we were married 
in October. I have never doubted him ance. 



Dream and Fact. 

A CLAIRVOYANT MYSTERY. 

It is verv probable that the circumstances I am 
abont recounting may meet with less of credit 
than ihey ar^ entitled to receive. It may possibly, 
theiefore, be necessary to warn my readers that 
the deceased friend among whose papei-s I found 
them recorded was a man possessed of the soond- 
est common sense, and characterized by the 
strictest veracity. Neither was he of a nervous 
temperament, or one ot whom it was at all prob- 
able he would attach any more imporunce to an 
event in his own life tnan such event actually 
deserved. 

At any late, I mvself do not doubt it. 

When Henry Wilson quitted his friends on 
earth for a better world, he counted up more than 
eighty-one Summers, and durins the last twenty- 
four of those, daring which I nad known him, 
none would have imputed to him any tendency to 
exaggeration. 

He was the second ohild and only son of an 
English mercantile family, settled at the period of 



whioh I am about te speak in Bremen. At ihm 
age of eighteen he bad quitted the Univeishy of 
Gbttingen, and was retnroing with one of bis 
compnuions, also a native w it, to that oitj. 
Members of the same Kneipt-^Du-brmders, or, as 
we mijBfht phrase it, chums, the two young men 
bad, with the knowledge of their parenta, delayed 
on their wav, for the purpose of making a abort 
trip down tbe Rhine. Here, ohance hacTbroaifbt 
them in contact with a French family, also viaking 
this portion ot tbe vine-koids of Germany. This 
family was Alsatian. 

The acouaintanco had oommenoed in thit wise. 

Young Wilson, with bis friend, bad been paas 
ing the morning in one of those ruins of the old 
castles with which the £ ins-i au is literally stud* 
ded. Tbe month of July had warmed op the river 
with its wealth of sunshine. Below tbem were 
tbe vine-terraces, piled one upon the other on the 
broker, and rocky sides of the hill. Couched amid 
these fragments of crumbled atone were the mold- 
erinjr ruins ot the old baronial residence. No spot 
could have been found on the whole ol the roman- 
tic atteam more adapted to awaken past memories, 
and contrast them with preaent industry. Fcs; 
lower down than the vineyards, were the printed 
roofs of a village, tbe conical summit of its gtmy 
tower, in the olden time, a dependent upon tbe 
ruinea fortalice abo^e tliem ; and out in the river 
were flat-bottomed boata, an occasional raft of 
timber, with the huts of the men who had hewn 
it, now floating it down the stream to some one of 
the cities on its banks. It was a picture to 
prompt as well as awaken reflection. The young 
man and bis friend were sitting in a nook of the 
broken masonry uf the casue, lost in their 
voluptuous enioyment of tbe quaintly antique yet 
busy scene. While his eyes rested on it, half 
closed aud dreamily, voices were heard above 
them. His friend turned his head, and raising it, 
gazed upward. Two voung sirls were standing 
on the very brink of the wall which rose above 
them. They were evidently not Germans. Paris- 
ian fnshiou was nut then so omnipotent aa it has 
since become. Dcutschland then dressed much 
alter its own fancy. 

Henry felt his friend's hand laid upon his own 
arm, aiid was roused from the dreaming world in 
whioh his young senses had, at the moment, been 
rambling. 

" What is it f" 

" Look !" 

Tbe monosyllable of the reply was uttered in s 
low tone ot voice^ as if he who spoke feared by 
his utterance to dispel some vision. 

Henry toVowed bis friend's uplifted finger with 
his eyes, and in a mouient they were almost spell« 
bound by a grater beauty iban they hud ever 
berora looked upon. 

Both ot the strangers were handsome. From 
their singular likeness to each other, they were 
probably aisters. Ihe one, however, who ap- 
peared to be the eldest of the two, and who was 
standing with her a m encircling the waist of the 
other, as it protectingly, was a frvntUs, The 
younger was a blondf^ so rarely and delicately 
fashioned, she almost appeared some fabulous 
creat on of tbe imagination. Her hair— her bon- 
ret WHS removed from her head, and hung fh>m 
her wrist by its knotted ribbons—fell round her 
neck in a shower of those golden curia which 
soem, a« they meet and reflect tbe sunlight, almost 
to eti'ice it 'with tlieir g!ancing brilliaoce. Not 
the azure of the cloudless heuven could have been 
bluer than her round and tender eyes. The warm 
skin of the pench would have been ahamed by bar 
downv and delicately molded cheeks. 

*' Is not the brun«U4 lovely f ' 

"Shew." 

But Henry scsroely knew to what be had replied. 
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His whole heart wm abeorbed in the eontempla- 
tioD of the beauty of her companioD. 

" If my dreams were always io be s«ch as this," 
mnrmured Karl Birg^eldt, " I could sit here and 
dream on for eyer." 

** Listen. Tber are ipeaking/' 

"Is not this landscape beaotiful?'' was the 
exclamation which burst from the lips of one of 
the two ffirls, as she extended her hand— how 
delioate were those fiogera !-- toward the river. 

•< What U abe aayinfcf" aaked Karl. 

He did not understand French, and she had 
spoken in it. 

Henry motioned him peremptorily to silence. 
'* It is gloHons, indeed, Louise 1" was the reply. 
*' Does not all the glory and wonder of the past 
seem awaking anew in the Summer suo ? Could 
yon not tancy this old castle was telling its tale of 
the ancient times to the broad bine hearens which 
areh H in f Can joo not seem to hear the murmur 
of its Yoice thnlling around o^ in fragmentary 
ntterasee t Do yoo not oatoh the audible tongn'e 
oi the broad and tawny Rhine as it murmnrs on 
its path ? What stories misht they not tell us of 
the walls we stand on, could we only understand 
their mannnrs I" 

Before she had spoken, Henry Wilson had been 
half in love with ner. As he heard her words, 
they seemed to quirer through his soul. It was 
as if he had dreamed of melody, and at last, that 
melody had found a Toice. But, eren as this 
tboQffnt was sweeping threogh him, atbird tongue 
added lis sounds to those which he had heard. 
These were by no means so mnsicaL 

'*What the deuce are tou doing there, ms 
enfans f Do you wish to break your necks, and 
make your old father miaerable tor life ? Come 
down, at once !" 

** Yes, papa," said the elder of the two, as she 
turned. 

'*Seet They are goincr, Henry!" exclaimed 
Karl, as in his impatience lie partially orose. 

The noise of a fragment of stone as It rolled 
from the wall, and rattled down the precipice, or 
haplf his yoice, most haye startled the younger of 
the two girls. Turning suddenly, her eyes met 
the upturned glance of the young German, whom 
ahe had not before seen. With a slight cry of 
astonishment, she turned partially around, incau- 
tionsly placing her foot on a crumbling portion of 
the summit o^ the wall. She totterea, extended 
her arms inyolniitarily, as if to saye herselt, and 
in another instant fell from the brink of tlie broken 
parapet. Had no hand been stretched out to saye 
her, she must hays been crushed on the recks 
some eighty feet below them, for the descent 
from the base o^ the wall was precipitous. Kail 
uttered a cry of horror. For the moment, he was 
paralyzed. But even aa her white robes were 
flashing before his eyes, his friend leant from the 
edoe of the recess in which he had been seated, 
and had seized them. One arm was twined around 
an ashen sapling, rooted in a crevice of the wall. 
The impetus and weight of the falling figure 
dragged him forward, while the young Mb beat 
and snapTOd from its roots in his sodden daap. 
Had not Karl, who had now recovered from his 
momentary terror, thrown his strong and muscu- 
lar arms around him, and drawn nim violently 
baek, he would have been hurried with the girl 
into eternity. 

In another moment, the atTrigbted and fain'ioflr 
maiden was lying on the broken and chipped 
granite between the young men. in the rece^ 
where they had previously been dtting. 

When she first fell, in the extremity of her fear, 
her sister had uttered a piereing ery, and stood as 
if she had been a statue, riveted to the spot above. 
Her startled black eyes were gazing down the 
Al^n. 



Scarcely had she breathed that scream of an- 
guisli than the voice of her father was heard in 
a yell ot a^ny. Then followed, alter a few 
moments, the hysterical sobe of a woman's voice, 
which Kurl supposed must proceed from her 
mottier. His friend was too eagerly oecupied in 
endeavoring to recall the girl to consciousness, 
even to notice it. 

When her sister perceived that the girl was 
saved, her limbs relaxed, and she sank on the 
wall where she had previously been standing. 
She was very evidently losing c nsciousness in 
the sudden reaction of her feelings. As Kari saw 
this, without pan dug to reckon toe risk of doing 
so, he climbed up the broken and shattered stone 
beneath her, and, passing bis arm around her, 
raised her gently. It was no easy matter for him 
to descend on its inside, laden as he waa with her 
scarcely conscious figure. He, however, accom- 
plished it. and had the satisfaction of placing her 
in her father's arms. 

The old man saw at once, or, rather, discerned 
— in such moments, our deductions i ever come 
from our senses— that Kari was a German, and 
addressed him, in that laoguace, the mo.*^t touch- 
ing thanks for his service. But while doing so, 
tears filled his eyes, his voice broke, and he waa 
unable to refrain* from groaning aloud. 

Karl hiid his hand kindly upon the stranger's 
arm. 

'* Tour other child, sir, is safe." 

Louise was unable to speak. She eonid as yet 
only sob. Her sobs were, nevertheless, sobs of 
joy. 

'** Safe !" was the exclamation which broke ftom 
the mother's lips. 

*• She is, madame." 

'*Ib this true, young monf or, do you wish to 
break the shook of our great afUiction ? If so," 
cried the father, inlpetuously, *' yon do as a false 
kindness." 

'* As there is a Saviour for all men, sir," an- 
swered Karl. *' I tell you the simple troth." 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, than 
Henry Wilson emerged from the passage leading 
to the spot on which he and his triena had pre- 
viously been seated. With a gentle hand he led 
the trembling term of the fair girl, as yet but 
partly recovered trom the fright occasioned by 
tier narrow escape from death, toward her parents. 
Her mother foU on her neck, and, amidst the 
mingling tears and smiles of her passionate jov, 
blessed her young preserver. The father raised, 
in the impulse of his thankfulneas, his hands to 
heaven, and tnanked it fervently for its abundant 
mercy shown him in the preservation of hia 
youngest child. 

It now became a task of no little difficulty for 
the two trembling girls to descend the narrow and 
broken road from the castle to the shore of the 
lihine, which in the morning they had ascended 
so blithely and easily. 

With the care and assistance of the two young 
men, this was, however, accomplished. 

Then, in the same boat which had on that morn- 
ing borne the Alsatian family to the walla of the 
crumbling tower, they crossed to Bingen» at which 
place the strangers had been tarrying. 

Need it be said that such an incident as this 
was well calculated to make the younft men inti- 
mate with the family, or that the love whieh 
Henry Wilson already felt wakening in him for 
the youngest of the two sisters grew rapidly. 

For some two weeks they remained in the Khtiti* 
gau with their new friends. It was a period preg- 
nant to the two young men with more delight 
than they had yet known, and when at length 
they were compelled to return to Breaaen, it wa^ 
understood between Eenrv and Marie Latonr that 
they loved each other. How eould il ^ others 
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wise? Both yoan^ ud impalsire, th« serrioe he 
bad rendered the fnTl drew tier toward him. Uer 
ip«dtade completed the fascioatioD her beauty 
had begun. Indeed, a partial consent had been 
obtained trom Monsieur Lutoar that their love 
should be considered as an enf^a^ement, subject 
only to the appioval of the elder Mr. Wil. on. 
Without this— so he explicitly told the young 
Englishman — he would not consent to theCr 
union. 

This gentleman received his ron» on his return, 
home, very coldly, fle had divined from Henr>''8 
letters that he was in love, and, in addition to rhe 
distaste bis countrymen entertain very generally 
for early marriage, he bad aheady selected a wire 
for him. 

Consequently he repressed every attempt the 
young man made to speak of it ; and when at length 
'Henry deierminately made a formal avowal, not 
only was his disapprobation pointediv expre:«aed, 
but he flatly and emphatically refused his consent 
to their union. 

Of course, Henry Wilson was compelled to write 
to the patent of'^ Marie, telling him what bad 
passed. 

At the same time he implored him not to forbid 
him all hope, as time, he said, must ultimately 
soften bis laiher'a will, end be was determined to 
sain his consent. At the same time he wrote to 
Marie. 

The old man's answer did not come quickly. 
Nor was it one calculated to ^ve much consola- 
tion to the young, at dent and impassioned lover. 
Old and younsr legard snch matters trom dilerent 
standpoints. These teel. while the tormer reason. 
Until Mr. Wilson gave bis positive consent, the 
Alsatian sa'd he must decline allowing Murie to 
reoeivt) letters from or to correspond with him. 
He bad allowed her to read the leiter written by 
him to her, but it u.ust be the Inst. She was 
young enouih to forget him, while he himae!f 
would, in all probability, speedily reconcile him- 
self to her loss. 

This letter waa shown by the young man to his 
friend. 

For several days after its receipt, nay, for several 
weeks, he was deeply dejected. Alter this, he 
slowly recovered hi^ spirits, although be was now 
less prone to indulge lu the common amusements 
and ^ayeties oi his age and stat on in lite. Qreatly 
to his father's satis action, he appeared to have 
gradually forgotten her. 

this state cf mind continued on his part for 
more than a year, when France began to heave 
with the premonitory throes of the ALproacbhig 
Revolniion. The Baatile waa taken and destroyed 
by the ins^urgent spirits of Paris. Ihe ax of the 
popular will bad stricken its first blow against the 
existent order of things. 

Shortlv alter this, young Wil-on was sitting 
with his 'friend Karl in the aT>artment of the latter, 
who noticed thai he appeared unusually de- 
pressed. 

"What is the matter. Henry t" he at len|^ 
said, noticing that his friend wished to speak with 
him, ahhou/h he seemed to hesitate about dohig so. 

** I scarcely dare tell you." 

"Whvr 

" You will laugh at me." 

** You cannnt think »o, Uebet' Henry." 

•* Or you will think me mad." 

** What on ear h ean make you imagine that ?" 

** Because 1 am not unfrequently tempted to 
believe myself ao." 

'* Indeed," utiered Karl, laughingly. ''Your 
eonfidenoe must, then, be strange." 

'* You remember the Latours ?" 

Am Wilson suddenly asked this, be looked full 
and earnestly in Karrs faoe, and might have no- 
ticed hit fudd^u start. 



He, however, said notbiug^ but wait»d for bit 
answer. It came at lest. 

*«Mostoeri«inly Ido." 

'* The disturbances in the French capital make 
me uncusy upon their account," saul Wilson^ 
slowly. 

** Good Ood, why should that bet Tbsj are io 
Alsaoe." 

1 his reply was made with such nn evident want 
of beHet in its assertion, it would have stressed 
the attention of his frieud, bad be not bees preoc- 
cupied. 

** You have not forgotten Marie, then?" 

*• How could I ?" 

** And yon correspond with her?" 

** Yes, 1 correspond with her." He paused, as 
if in hesitation, but tLsn oontinned, ** Nigbtljs in 
my dreuius." 

** How strange 1" muttered Ksri. 

'* You do not, then, doubt what I toll you V 

" Not in the leosU'' 

** 1 reared you would not have eredited me.*' 

'* Alas! my friend, simiulur as ft is, I have hak 
too much reason to Ksten to and believe you." 

"Whyt" 

" 1 a.^o have had a dreaming correspondence." 

♦'With whom r" 

" Louise Latour." 

'* Oooci heuvens ! Then you. too, know she is 
inPariar 

'• No ; but 1 have dreamed U." 

As he beard thb auawer, Henry laid his band 
upou the arm of bia fnaiid with a close grasp. 

"Yon ove Louise^* 

" Heaven help me, but I do." 

" Yet," aaid Henry, reprokohfully, "you would 
not teil me that you did so." 

" It was but lately, dear friend, that I have 
realized it." 

** What do you meant" 

" This : I love my dream new, and love it fiir 
better and far mon truly than I had fisnoied I 
could love herself while I was with her in the 

Henry buried bia fisoe in his bands, but, after a 
short time, looked up, and again spoke. 

'* 1 can now undeiatand h bat Marie told me a 
few nights sinoe— that Louise bad always loved 
vou, and that yon bad but gradually awakened to 
ner love." 

Kari stared at bis friend as he ukteted this, for, 
singular as the coincideaoe in their dreams was, 
he was not disposed lo invest them with such a 
consistent reality as bis friend was. However, as 
thehr Hpeeob became more confidential, and Henry 
told buB everything whiob bad been recently 

Ea sin^ IB fafa own mind, dwelliag, espeoially, on 
is ptimary unwillingness to place any faith te 
the vihions which bsS now become with him so 
singularly confluent and regular, hard as was the 
Germaa texture of KarTs brain, be tiegan to mar* 
vel whether his friend did not fancy be waa at 
present in his drsan4l(e, and whetbbr his sleep 
did not seem to him his actMsl existence. 

It seemed that it had only been a few nigbta 
after be had received the answer to his letter from 
Monsieur Latour that the form of Marie had ap- 
peared to him in bis slumbers, and seemed to tell 
bim. so long as he loved her, her sotil should be 
cbaiued to bfs, and visit him nightly. At first 
this had bee believed by him only a vision, but. 
as the dream, varying iti its details, wss repeated 
regtilarlv, he had ^imadned that it was a real and 
spiritual preisence, until at last his real life bad 
sorunken into dream-land^ while in his dreams 
alone he bad appeared to himself palpably to live. 
At first be bad wished to speak of tbia to Karl— 
nav, once or twice be bad attempted to do so. A 
natural fear of his friend's ridicule bad, neverthe- 
less, prevented him from carrying out this in 
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tion. Latterir, since he bed been led to beliere 
throuffb bU areams that the girl was in Paris, a 
cloud bad seemed to thiI ber beaut/. Her bine 
eyes were frequently bathed in tears. Be bad 
aslced her, or, rather, bis phantasy, why sbe wept 
so much. Ibis sbe seemed unwilling to explain. 
Tbeu, ihrougb I.er preseuce, be bad been In oimed 
of the taking of the Baatile some three days p e- 
▼ious to the receipt of the intelligence tniough 
the mails. 

Tins, when subsequently confirmed, gave bim — 
at least so he thought— conclu si ?e warranty of 
her actual presence. He had then felt compelled 10 
mention what be believed ber periodical ri its to bis 
friend. As he arrived at this point in bis strange 
nariatiTe, Karl gave tim a fiercelv inquiring look, 
fle w. s inclined to doubt Henry Wilson's sanity. 
But as be gaied steadily into tbe quietly sad and 
wearied eyes of tbe \ oung mon, and saw no flush 
upon his*che«^k, nor detectid any burnr in bis 
intonation, he again relapsed into thought. 

Until some six months later Karl became the 
constant confident ot his friend's singular ex] eri- 
ences. Then four davs elapsed without bis seeing 
bim. On tbe fi th, Wilson again called i pon hint 

fiis face wa.H deadly pale, and It was with an ac* 
tion re^emblinff terror that be sank Into a chair 
at the side of Karl. His friend bsw that be Has 
strongly moved. 

** Do not be astonished. To-night I start for 
Paris," were bis first words. 

*'And why, in heaven's namet" qaculated 
Kari. 

*'Fonr iiicbts since I saw Marie. She was 
weeping. Her aiher was in piison. He bad been 
placed there through the influence of a friend or 
instrument of Mirabeau." 

**For what?'^ asked his friend. 

He had been forvcd into belief by tbe singular 
air of conviction with which this intelligence was 
given him. 

** I know not. Tou have beard of Mirabeau?" 

"Who has not r' 

" Well, since that period I have not seen ber. 
I am miserable. I go to find her/' 

•• How very singiUar 1" 

"WhatUr 

"Since that period, Henry, I have not looked 
on the shape of Louise." 
• "The shape!" 

" Well, then, I have not seen her. When I last 
saw her, she nas Tiolenily agitated, although sbe 
did not weep." 

Henry looked at his friend with a mournful air 
of trhiropb, ns though af^king himself how so 
strangely correlative a coincidence in their dreams 
ooulo be explained. At present it would, of 
courae, be attributed to some one of tbe thousand 
fashions in which tbe mesmei io rapport is con- 
ceived to exist, or to one of chuho strange theories 
which have been so logically evolved by shrewd 
thinkers from unexplained psychical pheno . ena. 
Then, it was obvious to both of (he young men 
that it arose from some unintell'gible union be- 
tweea their souls and those of the two demoUeUei 
with whom they had a year since become so cnri- 
onslr acqi aimed. 

"Will vou accompany met" 

Kari answered, "f will." 

" We must mention our departure to no one." 

" What money have yon?" 

"Almost the whole of my last yearns allowance. 
A strange prerision seems to have been apon me. 
I have been economicat." 

" 1 have three hundred and— yes, three hundred 
and seventy thalers." 
• " It will oe more than enough." 

" But our passports V* 

" They are already provided," replied Wilson. 
*^1 have oared lor and seen to tbem.^' 



He then told Kail these indispensable requisites 
for Continental traveling were drawn up under 
tbe names of Jncques Desarge, a Fiench oo^nmis- 
to/afr^ur, and Emmannei horn, a G.rman mer- 
chant; and it was se.tled that they should not 
<]uit Bremen by the duigenoe. It started at six 
in the evening, and if, by any chance, their 
I arents became aware of their departure, they 
miu;ht take measures to arrest them before thev 
hud passed the Prussian frontier, or even while 
yet in the city. 

Therefore, it ws determined that Henry should 
tell his tamily he intended to pass the night with 
Karl, who was, in most respects, a freer agent 
than bis companion, and that they should not 
leave the house until the rtlatives of the former 
had retired to rest. 

Accordingly, shortly before midnight, they 
dropned from the city walls into tbe dry moat; 
found at a cottage, a quartcT of a mile oQ*, two 
horses, which they bad purchased and placed in 
charge of tbe peasant who lived there during the 
day ; and were, by tbe gi ay dawn of the earl/ 
morning, some five-and-tbiity miles npon their 
road. 

Iraveling was in those days by no means so 
rapid, even on horseback, as it is now. Conse- 
quently, it was only at tbe termination ot the noon 
on the iourth day— Ibey had met with so manr 
obstacles, U was impossble tobave foreseen, an<L 
if foreseen, to have avoided— that they foun€ 
themselves entering Paris. Tliey rode to a hotel 
in tbe neig;hborhood of the Sarri rf, through 
which they bad entered the city, and in hall an 
bonr after, as tliey sat down to the meal which 
had been hastily ordered, and noticed the rough 
and nncourteous manner of their attendants, as 
well as the insolent indit.erence of their landlord, 
po&sibly realized for the first time the actual diffi- 
culty of. the quest upon which they had em- 
barked. They possensed no address, nor had thej 
the s ifirhtest clue td obtain one, unless it were the 
ceitaiiity Henry Wilson bel.eved 1 e bad that the 
Alsatian was imprsoned. Ibis, however, would 
be worth nothing to ibero nntJ ail other means to 
discover tbe family had failed. 

Jacques Desurge. as Henry was now called, did 
not. nevertbeleaa, despair of finding them. 

He told bis companion that it was unlikely ther 
should liave been guided so far npon their search 
unless they were destined to sooceed.- It was, 
therefore, determined, as Karl was latigned with 
their long and tedious journey, while be himself 
had been wonderfully sustained through its con- 
tinuance, that Henry should quit the hotel and 
commence his search immediately their dinner 
waa terminated. 

Half an hour later, having counseled his friend 
to lie down and take some rest, he descended int« 
the streets of Pans slone, and a complete stranger 
in Ibat, even then, vast capital. 

It was in less than an hour and a half that be 
returned, and rushed into the chamber^ where 
Kari, with his coat thrown oO, wws stretched upon 
the bed, sleeping. Tbe impatient summons of 
his friend at once aroused him. 

" Rise, Kari I Put on your coat and hat, and 
come with me.^' 

"Where tor 

" Qod was with tne. I hsve foand them." 

No sooner bad he beard these words than hts 
friend leapt from the bed. In another insunt be 
was ready to accompany Wilaon. TheydAscended 
the stairs of the hotel, crossed tbe court in its in* 
terior, and emerged upon tbe afreet. 

It was^ indeed, en extraordinary hazard, if there« 
are a^y hazards in life, by which the young mat) 
had discovered tbe objects of bis search. 

He bad been wandering through tbe streets of 
Paris for more than an hour, w|uui ht found biui- 
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self in that p^^rlion of tbe city close to the Qarden 
of tbe Taikries, tbcD, as it ma^ be now, called 
tbe Rue Ricbolicu. A metbodlcal inquiry or 
search he had not ibou^rbt of making. Ho was 
under the imjpression that be was fi^ided bv some 
Power sapenor to bun:an prudence or skilf. This 
be must undoubtedly have been, unless the direc- 
tion of his steps are attributed to those occult 
sympathies which have since been generally 
classed uoder tbe name of Clairvayance. 

As be paused near the entrance to the Garden, a 
dog sprung upon him, and attempted to lick his 
hand. It was a small black-nnd-tan Fpaniel of 
that breed which has been christeued after King 
Charles. He fondled it, and seemed to remember 
it. All at once his momorv assumed shape end 
form. It was a spaniel whicli bad belonged to tbe 
mother of the two girls. Immediately ue looked 
round. At no very great distance from him Marie 
Latour was walking slowl}* along. 

As his eyes embraced that well-known figure, it 
seemed but to continue the loving passion of his 
dreams. For the instant be forgot tbe purpose 
which had brought him to Paris, and, in Lis wak- 
ing joy, realizecTwhat had been the teeling of bis 
slumbicr. When his eyes had last actualljr looked 
upon her, she bad been no more than a fair child. 



Now her promising life had ripened into a weU> 
nigh match ess beauty. The trace of lately ^ed 
tears dimmed her eyes. This only Fo.tened — ti 
could not erase — ber matchless loveliness. 

He advanced toward her. But, when startled 
at his approach, she raised her head, and ber look 
met hisj there was little or no astonishment trace- 
able in it. 

She extended both her bands, which were 
grasped by his, and said : 

'*i'ou have come at last, Henri! I expected 
you.** 

She bad then aonducted him to the boose ia 
which herself and sister, with Madame Laloor, 
were dwelling, and dismissed him at the gate, 
bidding him return with hb friend, as Louise was 
convinced he too would have accompanied young 
Wilson. 

It will be unnecessary' to linger long over the 
details of this interview. 

It seemed— so at least the srirls told tbem— their 
parent, who hud been a wealth r merchant in Parb 
until some few years since, when he had retired 
from business, had possessed the chance of doing 
Louis XYI. a irreat service, at the time when he 
was tbe Dauphin, and had availed himself of it 
Latterly, he bad been filled with an ominous 
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dread, which prefiflpired in his mind the approach- 
ing horrors of toe Rerolotion. Some seyen 
months since he had, consequently, repaired to 
Pitris with his familr, for the purpose of renhzins 
that portion of his ^onds which had been allowed 
to remain in the hands of his old partners. 

The fall of the Bastfle and the distnrbed state 
of the city had prevented his aflairs from beim; 
settled as speedily as he had proposed. No saffi- 
cient reason appeared to have been given for this 
delay by his former associate?. 

Bui one morning, some two weeks since, or 



perhaps less, tbeoflSeers of the pohce had entered 
the 8u:te of apartments of which he was ocaUUre, 
The old man was arrested. He had been accnsed by 
a man named Vemenil, a follower of Mirabeao's, 
of having been employed by Loois to carry on a 
secret correspondence with 'Austria. 

Marie and her sister believed this acoiiaatlon, 
although brought by an apparent straneer, bad 
been planned Dy the heads of bis old house of 
b'lsiness, for the mere purpose of'gaining time in 
*' —perhaps of 



aettltni^ their indebtedness to him 
cancelinK it. as it bad been intiroaicd. 
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eiiber of thmn ooDseni to recei?e the tddresses of 
tho seniDr partner, a man of more than sixty 
jeant, the acciKatiun vroald be qua&bed. 
" The old Kcoundrel !" e aculated Karl. 
*' WheD was it be is said to have been em- 
plored by the Kiner" askid Henry. 

"At the Tery period we first met you npon the 
Rhine." was the re.ily. 

'* It so, our evriderioe will prove that this could 
not have been." 

"You forjret," obserred Karl, " that our pass- 
ports are not made out in our names." 

That night W Isoo and his companion slept but 
little; they were resolrin^ what hod bet>t be 
done. Unable to come to any decision, on the 
following momina; Henry visited the Prussian 
Consul at Paris, who chanced to be, as he knew, 
a long- tried triend of his taiher's. To him he tola 
all. 

The Consul reproved him for haying left 
Bremen, and advised the immedinte return of 
himself And triend. Being, however, a man of 
warm impulses, when he found Henry determined 
not to quit the Frcoch capital, he Vnnde up his 
mind how to act. Atsooraingly, under bis in- 
structions, an affidavit was drawn up by Henry, 
in conjunction with bia triend, statingliow and 
where they had first met Monsieur Latour. The 
exact time was specified. An account of the 
manner in which each day had been spent, a 
complete and full detnil of the contents, with 
the date of Henry's letter to him in Alsace, and 
his own letter of reply, which the young man 
carried in his pocket-book, were subjoined. This 
affidavit was left in the Consul's hand. 

The young men then returned to Marie and her 
sister, who were already-more cheerful. The >is- 
ters were possessed by the belief they would suc- 
ceed in their efl'oits to liberate their father. 

On the tollowinop day, the young men accom- 
panied the two girls on their daily visit to the 
prison in which Monsieur Latour was confined. 

A great change had come over the old man. 
Instead of that sturdy age' by which he whs 
marked when the frienos first met him. he had al- 
most lapsed into that premature childishness so 
often eiiminaied in the aged by unexpected 
trouble. His' head was bowed ; those locks, 
which had only been slightly grizzled, were now 
pectectly blanched. His keen, bright eyes wete 
now fatigued and dull. Rudav Autumn seemed 
to have merged into hoary Winter. When he 
saw the young men, however, a new life seemed 
to reanimate him. His lorm straightened under 
the sudden impulse, and the failing man seemed 
once again to be summoned into renewed life. 

After having been told by his daughters all 
which the young men had done, he said, pressing 
Henry's hand as he did so : 

** If I should be un'iberated, and die in prison 
—the old cannot wear long when deprived ot air 
and light— I make but one request. Bear away 
Marie and Louise, with their mother. My prop- 
erty in Al^ftce is left to them. So, they cannot 
losoall." . 

"But, my father!" exdaioxed the youngest 
girl, " you will be free In a few days." 

**Who can say?" sadly asked the old man. 
"Lite and freedom are in the bands of the Al<» 
miifhty." 

In the meantime, the Prussian Consul bad re- 
considered the subject, and come to the conclu- 
sion Marie and ber sister intuitively arrived ut. 
So, taking the affidavit, he wa ted upon Latour's 
former partners, and. explaining for what pur- 
pose it nad been drawn up, laid it before them, 
stAting that he himself was personally so- 
qaalnted with the «oung men, and was prepared 
to substantiate its truth belore the necessary tri- 
bunals. I 



The elder partner listened attentively. Th«fu 
pushing the unopened papers back to nim, aaia 
it was useless to aoply to the , as they wene oot 
responsible tor the imprisonment of tHeir former 
associate. Whilst he was saying this, the Consul 
detected a furtive glance which he interchanged 
with his younger partner. When he was orepar- 
ing to rise, the latter motioned him not to do aow 

'* Will you allow me to glance for a moment at 
those papers ?" ^ 

** Mo t certoinly," was the reply. 

For a short space, the younger of the two was 
occupied in reading the affidavit. His thin, pale 
lips curled contemptuousl as he was thus occn-' 
pied. When he came to the signatures, however, 
ne suddenly raised his head, with a look of in- 
tense vexaiion visible in his face, which he stroye 
in vain to conceal. 

** Who is this Karl Birgfeldt?" he asked, points 
Ing to the second signature. 

The elder partner changed color as he heard 
this question. 

" The son of a merchant in Bremen." 

"Not Hans Birgfeldt?" 

*' The same, mo.isieur." 

An exclamation of very unpleasant surprise 
made itself audible from the head of the nnn, 
but was in tantly checked by a glance from the 
younser man. Herr Hans Birgfeldt was ih^ 
principal in a wealthy German boose in that city, 
with whoin they transacted a great deal of bnsi- 
ness. Indeed, at this very time they were en- 
ga>red in a heavy mercantile afiair with it, whose 
giguntie proport ons rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary lor them to remain on good terms with him. 

'* Tou must allow us to consult together for a 
short time," he said, rising. 

" Certainly^" said the Consul, bowing. 

He saw the name had seemed entirely to chanse 
the color of the afiair. Taking up a journal G*- 
ing on the table, he turned to peruse it, as toe 
two partners quitted the room to..e:her. 

After a somewhat long absence, the second of 
the two— who, it would appear, was the manag- 
ing, although not the nonamal. bend of the firm — 
returned— alone. The Coni^ul, who had thrown 
aside the journal, and was then occupied in star- 
ing out of the window, at the paving-stones of 
the courtyard on which it looked, turned toward 
him. With an air of the most profound French 
suavity, the latter drew up a chair toward him, 
and motioned the Prussian to be seated. 

" My dear sir," he said, " it appears to me this 
afiair can be arranged." 

"It must, monsieur." 

" The word *must' is on ugly one." 

" In this case it is necessary.^' 

Unable to divine why it was so, the German felt 
3^6 was now master of the situation. 

Forgetting his politeness, the Frenohmao 
scowled as he heard this. He evidently lelt at a 
loss how to proceed. 

" Listen to me." said the Consul. ** A word 
from your lips would secure the relekse of Mon- 
sieur Latour. Would it not?" 

" You, monsieur, are pleased to say so." 

"But he has funds in your hands it would at 
p''esent be inconvenient tor you to have removed 
out ol your business?" 

Here' he paused. 

" Monsieur has reason." 

" How large a portion of it could you at once 
offer him?" 

" Four hundred thousand francs in five days of 
time," was the he>itaiing response. 

"And that will leave ** 

" £ight hundred thousand in our hands." 

"How long do you wrsh to retain this som^^ 
monsieur?" 

"Six years." 
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'«lti«flirtooloQfr.** 

** I reftr«t yov Bbould find it so/' replied the 
me-ohftoty runoff. 

" Well, tlien/' teid the Praseieii, with a drollv 
ezprcssire Frenob ehruff o\ his shoulder.<<, **1 
dhiill regret beioff oompelied to write toUerr Birg- 
feldt that I ooa!d do nothing with you, and must 
take other atepa." 

The merchant api>eared to reflect. 

** If half the remttinder is repaid in three years, 
will Monsieur Latour crive lu six to eancel the 
balance of hia claim in f* 

*' I think it i^ ro re than probable." 

Conseqoentlj it was upon this understanding 
that an armiu'ement was effidcted, and, on the 
second day following this interriew, Latonr was 
released from confinement. On the fifth daj from 
it four hundred thousand f^ncs were paid him, 
and an obligatioo was signed bj the principa s ot 
his old firm for the liquidation of the remainder 
at the terms agreed on. Thia, it would be n>MKl- 
less to say, the srbsequent troubles of the ReTO> 
lution compelled him to receive in asHffnats^ which 
were of little more value than waste paper. A 
handsome remuneration was tendered by him to 
the Prussian Consul for bis serrice* which it is 
needless to sav that official cheerfully poeketed. 
Prussian official salaries at that time were doled 
out on a small scale. 

In eight davs trom the date of the arrival of 
Henr^ Wilson and Karl Birgfeldt in Paris, the 
Alsatian family had qaitted it with them for 
Bremen, where they had agreed to proceed with 
the young men. 

It is nunecessary to de*cant upon the astonish- 
ment and trouble eiperienced b^ their parents 
upon finding their hons had quitted this City. 
Tnis was, however, greatly increased when they 
had traced thom upon the road tn Paris, and lo t 
CTery vestige of the fugitives after they had crossed 
the French frontier. 

Berr Birgfeldt had written to the Prussian Con- 
sqL implonnie him to search them out This letter 
had crossed them upon their road homeward. R 
indeed, may be probable that when this official 
was opening and reading it, young Wilson and 
Birirfeldt were receiving two tolerably severe 
lectures from their respective and respected 
parents. 

Nerertheless, in spite of th{% scarcely three 
months had elapsed ere the two young men led 
Louise— we give her precedence here as the eldest 
— and Marie Latour to the altar. The Prussian 
Conaul from Paris he had been luckily removed 
from his consulute before the younger partner in 
Latour's old house of business beea'ne a promi- 
nent member of the Montague — danced at tne ball 
given in honor of their wedding. 

Not more than some ten years since there was 
still a wealthy mercantile firm in Bremen under 
the names or Wilson & Birgreldt. in it the 
capital which had been aaved tor the Alsatian 
had more than quintupled its amount. The 
orijpnal partners had, however, long retired from 
busmess. 

Henry Wilson had died in England, Karl Birg- 
feldt in a country-seat in the neighborhood of 
Bremen. Marie and Louise were at the time— for 
thev were both old men— waiting tor them, it is 
to be hoped, in Paradise. 



WUUnftoi^s fltrmtefy. 

Om a eertain occasion during Weilington's cam- 
paign in the Pyrenees, that "Greek captain" 
oeiog disploMed with the difpositious General 
Pioton had made for receiving the assault of Mar- 
aba) Sonit, who had menaced him in front, or> 
dared the plao to be eutirely changed. But the 



difficoltv waa to delay the attack of the Freo^ 
until the chsnire could be ellcotcd. This the 
** lyon Duke ** accomplished in person, in the Col*> 
louintf manner: 

Dotnnir hia cooked hat, and waving it in the 
air, he rode ta. iously to the head ot a regiment, as 
it' abont to order a chare. Theeupon rose a 
tremendous cheer from the men, which was taken 
by corps alter corps, until it leverberated along 
the whole extent of Poton'a line. As the roar 
died away, Welliu' ton waa heard to remark, , 
musingly, as if addreKsing himse f, ** Soult is a 
skillful out cautious commanderj > nd will not at- 
tack in force until he has ascertained the meaning 
ot thcaa cheers. This gives time for the sixth 
division to come up, and we shall beat him.*' It 
turned out as he a-iticipiited. f'oult naturally 
enough supposed those tremendops shouts to an- 
nounce the arrival of large reinrorcemeots, and 
did not attack until too late. Had he struck at 
the right moment, he would have won an easy 
victory ; as it was, he met with a bloody repulse. 

This was strategy. Not the sfr.itegy of oooks, 
but the strategy of genias, en^ndered and exe- 
cuted in the same moment. Tie idea waft bom of 
the occasion and earned got on the instant. 

— ^ — 

tdib at Zaang Wnhmg^ tn Asm— 
Aa Bvaniii^ nat^TtslamMit at • 
Bbmdarin'v-TlM Xlnf • Mimc^m 

A Fbbvch officer attached to a recent expedi- 
tion which penetrated to this little kingdom, 
which is jealous of its independence from siam, 
sketches for us an evening entertainment at a 
mandarin's. The people are joyous, fond of 
amusement and pleasure, and have many festivals 
and games, in which all seem to take immense 
deUgot. 

At the soiree sketched in our illustration the 
French guests saw, beside the reception-hall^ a 
sort of sned under which a score of young girls 
were seated, taste'*olly arranging, on large lac- 
quered waiters, flowers, fruit, and confectionery. 
Suddenlv a number of young men, masked and 
disguised, burst in among tnem, each selecting 
a companion, but did not u«ima.^k or reveal their 
identity til they were seated at their partners' 
feet. Various games and dancesi, with music on 
the national instruments— trumpets and a sort of 
guitar — with chatting around a fire of fragrant 
wood, filled up the time. 

The whites were a subject of wonder to the 
girls, who eageriy sought European soapa and 
perfumery, certain that they could thus gain the 
same complexion. Poor girlal many of them are 
afflicted with »hat terrible disease, the coitre, pro- 
duced by the lime-water in the monntun-streams. 
One of these girls, who visited their <|uarcers with 
all the freedom of a child, introducing her com- 
panions, is alao ske'ched. Bhe was a niece of the 
king. Aa ahe came daily with her preitents of 
frutt and flowers, one ot the Frenchmen asked her 
whether their lovera would not be jealoua to see 
them FO intimate with strangera. A hearty laugh 
was the reply. ** What danger can there be, at 
your a^e f* she asked. " You ar^ too venerable 
to osteite any jealousy." 

The simple child of nature, accustomed to the 
scanty bearda of her own people, which never be- 
come long o thick till late in lire, put down the 
youngeat Ft encb officer as a venerable old man. 

The Laotian men north of Luang Prtbang tat- 
too their peraons freely. Generally at the age of 
e'ght or ten tue boy is snb.tected to this process, 
his body from the waist to the knees being cov- 
ered with arabesques, animals, and flo-vers, in a 
deep violet, produced by fish-gall and soot from 
the oil of sesame, burnt in tbair lamps. 
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Trade is otrried on in eowrie-shells, as formert j 
in all Southern Asia and Afiica. This sbell, the 
Oypre-a-moneta, is pieiced in the middle, so at to 
be easily sirung. The Arabian travelers, in the 
tenth century, mention their uite ; but it is eren 
older. Twenty-two or twenty-six strincs of a 
hundred sre equal, in Laos, to a ^calT wbieb 
makes each shell about the fortieth part or a cent. 
The use of this strange monev is now confined 
almost entirely to this inland kingdom, and will, 
doubtless, soon disappear. 

The towns in Laos nave the market open twice 
a day. In the moruing, for cotton and suk goods, 
pottery, fancy goods, truit, fish, and fowl ; In the 
even'ng, there are only articles of food and 
flowers. Each stand pays a daily rent to the 
Government. 

The holidays, of which there are many, eall 
forth an immense trade in flowers, in which all 
seem to be great amateurs. 



My Turum 

As I was sitting at my deA, 

And racking my poor brhiD, 
To write of honor and of truth. 

In bl^ieat moral tlnin, 

Tbere oune a npp^im at my door, 

K& erst at Bdtfar Poe's, 
Whose Bsven said, ** A.b 1 n ewp nao re I** 

▲9 evei7bod7 knows. 

•'Bttterl" tsJd I, and Kora come. 

"A m-tn, ma'am, with soma itira." 
*«With fare for me!" I blithely cned— 

**How aptly t2us oooorsi 

** What seneroi^B friend has aren my need- 
Has marked my shabby muflT— 

Eas tout had my coLar in the street, 
And Bsid, *OiiI that ia rough' T" 

I ran dowU'Staira: I fourd the msn. 

With box s iu his hands. 
** Tou brinfr," said I, ** some fars for me. 

And pray at whose oommands?' 

The msn looked at me mnoh aurpriaed. 

** Tour aervnnt. ma'am," said he; 
** From Montreal I oime last month. 

With furs, which you sliali see." 

••With Airs to seUP* I cried, 
Axhl thought. *«'£ia I am soldi 

I was prepared to pay in amLos, 
But not to pay in gold. 

** A ftir>8eal aet, ma'am; all the mge; 

Juat lit fcr madame's wear." 
** Thank you; but not to-day," said I, 

And turned toward the stair. 

** If madame would but look at them. 

She eould not fail to say 
That such a aet, at such a prioe^ 

Is not met every day." 

I placed my fbot upon the stair. 

Yet backward turned my eye; 
••And what." said I, "may bd the price T— 

Although I shaU not buy." 

••Twas fifty dot ara yesterday— 

To-day '(is forty-flve. 
Tou would not aM them, ma'am, lor leas. 

For 1, you know, mtiat live. 

•• I oould not sen them at that pdco 

If X had bad to pay 
The dutiea at the Custom Hotue 

In quite the regular way." 

•' Oh 1 they were smuggled, then T" I cried. 

In virtuous indignation; 
- And do you th:nk that I shall help 

To cheat my own dear nation t" 

•* If madame has some half- worn Itiri, 

Peihaps we cou'.d exchange," 
The outinlng vailet said, and bowed; 

** I'm aure we ooiud arrange." 



The oberub sweet that dta ilofk 

Waa Vatening en tbA P4alr: 
•*0h, do, mamma!" she wbispsaed, 

'•Tears are not fU to wearP' 

••Well, brim? them down," I said, and toznad 

TO look with longing eye; 
Wh la breathing on the mutt the aaaa 

Chased round ••the butterfly." 

Tbe ohfrub came, and brought the fknna; 

The peddler turned them o'er. 
*• Twaa very tong ago,*' said he, 

"That madame bought that boa." 

•• What wm you adc fn an exchange r* 

I gravely asked, and then 
I reckoned, with a bitter smfle, 

How much I gave, and when. 

*• These fius and thirty dolara more-* 

Wen, we'll say twenty five, 
Medame w:iJ mi\e a bargain then. 

As sure aa I*m alive 1 

*• Puoh seal ss this you will not find. 

At such a price, I mean; 
If I bad paid the dttt*e8 now ** 

Bays I, ••I'D give fltft^nl" 

•'Fifteen I Oh, madame is in Jeatl 

Why, madame, do but think 
That fifteen d lUara scarce would buy 

A shabby aetofminkl*' 

•• ' re is the money— three new fives — 

And here' my sable furs; 
Deoldp, and quickly, for I've reached 

The bottom of my purse." 

Tho peddler shrugged, the peddler tnofled. 

As only Frenchman can; 
•' Madame atiail have tbe foza," he aaid; 

** But I'm a foolish man. 

•• Had it not been (hat they came ftee 

Of onstoma, or of duty ** 

I aeixod the fa s, sad ran up-ataira— 

Tht muff is such a beauty I 

And then I sat down at my desk^ 

And took my pen aud wroti 
•'Oh, menl oh, politicians I i 

WU you let women voteT 

*• When win you oaU their probity 

To light your da r taome wajaf 
Tlietr oonscienoes cannot be bought 

With gold, nor yet with praiae; 

•• Their dearveyed honor vriU not wink 

At lawa abuaed"— but, stop! 
I toou^ of smuggled furs, and i 

Allowed the pen to drop. 



2>Mitli by Zaghtatngr- 

Do pvoPLB sutTer when they are klUed by light- 
ning? Tl^is is a very interesting question, and 
one upon which there has been much speculation. 

A Bcientifio writer— Dr. John Tvndali—has pub- 
lished a learned essay on the subject, and bis 
conclusion is, that death caused br lightning is 
not accompanied by any pain whatever. It is an 
instantaneous *' negation of life," or cessation of 
consciousness, without suflering. 

He says that tbe seat of sensation Is the brain, 
and to it the intelligence of any impression made 
upon the nerves has to be transmitted before this 
impression can become manifest in consciouaness. 
The transmission, moreover, requires /im#, and 
the consequence is th^t a wnuud inflicted on s 
portion of the body distant irom the brain ia more 
tardily appreoiated tlwn o«e infiictod ni^jscent to 
tbe brain. By an extremely ingenious experi- 
mental arrangement, the veloeitrof this tranesiis- 
sion has been determined, snd found to be atent ■ 
one hundred feet to the second, or leas than oas- 
teath of the velocity of sound in the air. Takinqg 
into account this time required for the traumls- 
sioD «f sentatioBy and the f^irther time belisvtd 
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to be requind for the inritiblepcrtioleB oonstitnt- 
iBf( the brein to take ap the motions or poBhions 
neceeeanr lor the oompletioii of comoioasoets, 
Dr. Tjndall eitimates thai if e whele, fifty feei 
lon$u were woandcd io the tail, one second and a 
tenth would elapse before it would become con« 
soious of the ii^ttiqr. 

From tbese preoiises the dednctSon is made that 
If an iojurr were inflicted which would render the 
nerves unfit to be the conductors of the motion 
whiofa results in iiensation, no matter how severe 
the injury might be, we should be unconscious of 
it. Or it may be that long before tlie time re* 
quired by the brain to compete the arrangement 
seoessary to eoDseiousness, its power of arrange- 
ment might be wholly suspended. In such a case, 
ereo if the i^jur? were fatal, death would occur 
without feeling of any kind. 

Tnis is the most learned sdentifio Tiew of the 
•oh'eet. It is supported by nnmerons welU 
aaibentieated cases of pemoos who have been 
stmok senseless by ligntninir, and, on their re- 
ooTeiy, had no memorr of pain. 

Howerer, clear iialhls reusoning is, and strong 
as the evidence seems to be, there is, and neces- 
aarilv must be, a degree of myslery hanging over 
death, howerer occasioned, which can never be 
folly dispersed until we experience it ourselves. 
All the testimony on this suDjeot oomes from per- 
sona who have not died; none from those who 
have. We have no witnesses from beyond the 
grare. They are clothed in an impenetrable cloud, 
and whether they be dumb or not, they are sll 
speechless. From them no word overcomes back 
to our longing hearts and listeniag ears. 



Bow Z Foimd Sim Out. 

It was a bright July night, in the year of 
our Lord 18—, as the moon, riding high in the 
heavens, threw a flood of silver iQ^ht over the 
quiet village of H . 

I sat at my open window, gazing more cz- 
peotantly than tboughtfollv at the scene with- 
out. I could see, or could have seen, had I 
been less abstracted, stretching awar in the 
dear light, the modest dwellings of the peace- 
ful Tillagers dotting the narrow streets, and the 

tall steeple of the only church of which H 

eonld boast, as it loomed up in dignity against the 
bluish-gray sky of that calm Summer night. 

I could have seen, also, here and there, the 
lights of some late sitters-up like mvself— who 
should have been in bed hours ago, as became re- 
apee'able people, such as we professed to be— 
twinkling in unsuccessful rivalry of the brighter 
lights above. 

All this I might hare seen, but did not, only in 
a rague way, which lett no impression on my 
preoccupied mind. 

I was looking with some anxiety at the scene 
immediately be ore me— my gnindmotber's flower- 
yard. A line of cedsrs bordered the broad, white 
walk on either side, the pebbles of which sparklsd 
like miniature wavelets \n the bright moonlight ; 
rarious pa hs ran out in devious lines Irom the 
central one— those of the left terminating in a 
aummer-hoiise < long since ptut^t) of honeysuckle ; 
those of the right in my favorite one of issmin* 

The odor of a thousand flowera floated npward 
OB the air, and their aubtle fragrance stole over 
my senses, causing a dreamy languor; or, it may 
be, I was just a bit sleepy. 

However it was— languor or sleepiness— it wss 
speaililT dispelled by the resounding strokes of 
the f iliage clock, aa it counted out the hour ot 
ten ! for, as the laat stroke died upon the ai^ a 
davx, manly figrara glided through the front gate 
into my jasmin-bower, and i aa quickly and 



qnietly sprene up, hurried down the stairway^ 
and, with much trepidation lest I should be over- 
heard, carefully opened the hall-door, and went 
out. 

Dear Mn. Grundy, do not be too much shocked 
st this imprudent act, or throw down this paper 
in disgust ; you will see in the seonel that I was 
as seve el v punished as even your CDoritable heart 
could wisD. 

However, I will say, in extenuation of this act, 
that I was the peited darling of sn indulgent 
grandmother ; the sole representative of an only 
daughter who died in my infancy— barelv sixteen, 
just released fh>m school, with a head tilled mora 
with romance and faUe sentiment than common 
sense or 'ologies, the efi'ect of an esmest and sur- 
reptitious perusal of '* Childran of the Abbay»" 
*Thaddens of Warsaw," etc. 

My ideas of love and ma rimony wera on the 
exaggerated and impossible scale generally enter- 
tained by that silly class of pertons, schoo^irls. 
1 was now going to enjoy a moonlight ttU»a4^U 
aith my lover, one on whom my grandmother 
wasted no smiles, but, on (be contimr;^, whom she 
so cordially detested, that she had given him to 
underatand, in the most polite manner, that bis 
visits to her house could be discontinued without 
the sliftbtest detriment to her pleasure and happi- 
ness—hence the moonlight rendezvous. 

What could be more charminglr romanUc? 

Hera was a handsome, devoted lover frowned 
upon by mr cruel granamother, and a repulsive 
one established in her favor, wbos4 suit wss 
urged upon all occasions by the aforesaid cruel 
guardian. Not Amanda Fitzallen, separated from 
ner Mortimer by the promise made to Lord Cher- 
bury, snflered half the pangs which tore my heart 
at parting from my Adonis. 

We exchanged vow; of eternal fidelity, declared 
that the seasons might reverse their course, the 
sun cease to shine, the earth to revolve ; but time, 
absence or death cause any change in our love? 
Never! 

You will perceive, Mra. Grnndy, I bad worked 
myself up to a highly romantic and nonsensical 
pitch of derotion to a pair ot black eves, band- 
some mustache, graceful figure, good dancing^ 
low voice, and tender glances, all oi which com- 
bined made Herbert Demorast the most popular 
young gentleman in H . 

*• Where/* asked my grandmother one morn- 
ing, after Herbert had t^wed himself gracefully 
out of the psrlor, as I entered her room, with 
cheeks still glowing at his tender adieu—*' where 
did vou say this young Demorest came from ?" 

"I do not know, but i presume fVom New York, 
as he is aa intimate friend ot Geonre Lyle's, who, 
yon know, is in business there, but is at present 
visitiuj^ his old home." 

*' It IS no recommendstton to be a fHend of 
George L.vle's," curtly. "He is the last man, 
except this Demorest, to whom I would be wilLng 
to aea a daughter ot mine married." 

**Don*t give youreeK anv uneasiness on that 
score," I said ; ** there is little probability of the 
honor being offered me;" and as I uttered diis 
falsehood, mr oonscience smote me. 

"A verv questionable 'honor,'" emphasizing 
the last word sarea:»tical y. 

** ITou are pre udiced, grandma," I began, 
warmly. "I think your dislike ot Herbert very 
unkind. Ho " 

" flai bert I humph I" The tone spoke rolumes. 
''Mattera have prcgressed much further than I 
imagined, since yon spesk of him so familiarly; 
it was not the custom in my day. As for llr. 
Demorest," she ssid, pausint^' in the darning she 
had bean ritroronsly execnting during this eon* 
vetastion, and looking strsight at me orer her 
spectacles, *'I have seen many a form ai fair 
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conoetl nan J a betrt ts false— for, falae I am coa- 
rioced be is. TruKt me, child, it ia so. Ha is no 
more to be compaied to Mr. Weotwortb " 

'* Spare me, was my impolite tuterrdpiion, 
''tbe repetition ot tbe man.? Tiruea and excei- 
leqces o. jrour paraxon. I dislike Mr. W euvwoi tb 
more than aoy cne in tbe wide norld, and i wou'.d 
not marry him if I were drowning, and my mar- 
riage wi.b bim we.e made tbe condi.iou of my 
rescue;" and I (lounced angrily from tbe room. 

As may be supposed, when, some days later, I 
announced my eogagemeut to Mr. Demoiest, a 
scene ot high tragedy to na — high comedy to any 
looker-on, bad there 'been one^ was enacted, and 
Herbert wus, in peremptory terms, ioibiuden (be 
bouse. 

Of course T was inconsolable— tried tbe heroic, 
refused lood for two consecutiTe days, strove 
with all the resulutioo ot my nature to resist the 
bdor of delicious yiands, as it crept into my 
room ; but on the second evening, tbe fragrance 
ot Costa Kica and hot rolb came up so temp • 
mgly, that lesistance was impo&>ible, and, 1 tegret 
to atate to my romantic readers, I actutlly went 
down to the teutab e. and i>te in snch h famisLed 
manner as to niake the attendants s are, and my 
grandmother bmile slyly belind tbe nm« 

Then I tried melancbolr, looked languidly about 
me, tortured the i.noliending piano and my 
grandmotler's eais with such loTC-loin airsaa, ** i 
ne?er can forget thee," ** Thou cunst not torget 
me," €ni infinitum, 

1 tried to carry out my idea of what Amanda 
Malvimi would have doite in nj situation; in 
short, tried to be as intently nretcned as ] oss ble. 
But it was a signal failure. I fell more obstina e 
and resenttul than unhapuy at this firt>t check 
placed en my oh n hweet will, and « et. if my grand- 
mother bad wftttied me to mairy Berbeit.1 really 
believe in my perversity I shonld not nave kc- 
cepted bim. 

In a touching note, Herbert begged me, with 
all the fender epi bets in Love's vocabulary, to 
meet him in my favorite arbor, where, with only 
the bright stars and gentle moon io witness them, 
we could breathe once more those vows which a 
cruel fate seemed determined should never be con- 
summated. 

Ho was ffoing a«ray, be said, and we would be 
parted perhaps tor ev^-r— coula I be so unkind na 
to denv bim tbe only favor be bad ever ueked oi 
me? Of course I could not, and 1 wept copiously 
over his wrefohedness believing bim the most 
maligned, and my sell tbe most persecuted, crea- 
ture in existence. Ah I credulous sixteen. 

How diderently do our turroondings, time, 
place, and circumstance, aOect our opinions. We 
scofi, with the broad sunliglit around us, at tbe 
idea of terror in ciossiog a churebynrd at night; 
but who, put to the test, would not )eel an nncom- 
lortable flultei ing of tbe heart, and look ateaiiblly 
around for ghosts t 

It seemea to me, when I replied afRrmatirely 
to tills dolorous note, that it would be tbe beigbi 
of felicity and romance, this moonlight Ui€-\4 *t 
witb my lover io a jasmin-bower I But when 1 
stole soitlv down the broad walk, bow darkly 
frowned tbe cedars, and ^hat a wild throb my 
heart gave when I thourht, ''Perhaps it ia not 
Herbert, but some thief prowLng about tbe 
prcmlacs." 

1 mnst have looked pale, for I felt fo. J^at at 
that moment. He. bert, ca cbingthe glimmer ot my 
white dress thro ii;h the tall evergiecns, came icr- 
ward, saying tenderly : 

"Iicarest, how kind you are I I feared yon 
would not come." 

'' Oh, Herbert, it was a great aaorifiee to deceive 
my dear grandmother, wbo thinks me in my 
room." 



Bttt I was fblnking moreof tbefliep Ibad takeft, 
tbe in. prudence of wnicb 1 be. an lu remliae to tue 
fullest extent, ttian ol tbe deception praotiead on 
<* my dear grandui other." 

''Believe me, love, I appreciate it. Weve is 
poasible, this proof of your auection would bst 

increuse my own. You 'know I shall leave H 

soon. Do von know how long it will be befoi« I 
return r 

"Ne^ Herbert." 

" For ever, unless yon promise to go with me.'* 

" it is bo suddsn>-what do yon meas?" 

" I mean that unless you premise to ffo with me 

to B to-morrow taigbt, wheie everything will 

be io readiness, and we ean be married witbovt 
delav, 1 leave you to-nigfot tor ever." 

Before I could reply, be threw h.mself kneeiiDT 
before me, enirettting, iuploring. bcaeeebiiig me 
not to hiivbt bis lie, or aacriiiee bim on the altar 
of filial duty* Coo Id 1 not leave a stern guardiaa 
for one who loved me more than his 1il«— whoee 
^ief ob.eet ihronph ail our futuie would be to re- 
pay the sacrifice witb the most devoted loret Ten- 
der entreaties and loving words poured forth from 
bis lips in a per.ect torrent 

I sat ib'nking how deli bfnl it was to bare m 
handsome and ardetH a lover, bow romantie the 
pteaent scene, and, above all, what ^Uot would at- 
tend a Gretna Oreen weddinir. 

**Say^ my own darling," be murmured, pas- 
sionately, '* wiil yon make me blessed?''' 

"Yes," I whispered, venr sweet! . or tried to 
do so, and be was just in the set of sealing the 
promise on mv lips < thank heaven, he cid notX 
when I thought I elt tbe cold, slimy touch of a 
snake upon my foot. In a moment, I sprang past 
bim, nearly upsetting bim. 

'* In heaven's nan e, h bat ie tbe mattert" he 
cried, very mnch disconcerted. 

" Take cai^, it will b'<a you!" I screamad. 

'•What will Lite ne»" 

" The Bnake- the snake !" 

Be moved back a step, and bringing his cane 
«1own with grext force i pon tbe apot Ihad onitted, 
a fbarp met a lie sound rang out on the nigfat-mr 
I'rom a glittering ob e.t on Uie floor. 

"Pshiiwl" he said, a little angrily: "it is my 
wctch-cbain which has slipped o '." 

Tl.e spell was hi oken, and though quiet was soon 

restorea, sentiment whs not. 1 confess it waa 

wi h a fe ling of relief that I heard bim bid me 

ood ni^ht, with a promise to be at the gate poiio- 

lUiiUy at e'evcn tbe lollowing night. 

I stole back to my room, but not to sleep, for 
Conscience, stem monitress, would not let me 
-est, and 1 tossed heavilv on my pillows, naCil 
''nature's sweet restorer'* csme to niv reiief. 

The sun was shinins: brighflv when i swoke, aad 
Ahile 1 lay wondering where X should be when to- 
morrow's srn looked in open ib»s p'Otty room 
witb its dainty furnitnte, I was suddenly called 
b.ick to reality by the ring of tbe break fast-beO. 
Punctuality oeing one o my gmndmothcr*a vir- 
tues, the could nottolerate a want of it in ethera; 
^o, has i y dressing, 1 soon made my appearance 
at tbe table. 

" Why, dansbter, are too not wellt You look 
pale," waa mrandroothei-^s salntatinn. 

" 1 did not sleep well. I h tve a sliirbt headache/* 
1 replied, in a tone aa tonching as 1 eoold make 
it, and which I thought she wonld remember after 
the event which was to tranfipire to night; but 
there seemed to be nothing pathetic in the tone to 
her, from the replv she mode. 

"1 think you sfe bilions, Anna's, and mnat its- 
stst upon Toar takins blue moss." 

Notwitbaunding I waa 1 1 thi^ time completelj 
(■(imed away bv a fooli&h rentinrenulity, in jaalioB 
to myself I mnst sav I felt really nnfaappv at the 
thought of grieving my grandmother bj a ^* ■ 
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Ughi flitting;" 1 triH m bard to feel 8Q|>remeIj 
happj tit the prospect ot tbe felicUj awaiting me, 
•8 at others 1 kiad endeavored to be miserable, but 
wi b like success. 

II7 KrandQiotber's manner seemed more aflee- 
tionate, tbe flowers more beantlul, my home more 

fleasant, than they ever appealed before ; perhaps 
wns beginning to sppreciate tbe biessiogs 1 was 
about to thiow away so lightly. 

•*Wbat ae yon about to dot" asked Con- 
■cieooe, sternly. ** To leave a solitsrr old woman, 
IK ho, apart f roji the tiesot blood, has everv claim 
upon voor love and gratitude ? Think of the care 
and kindness nith which she bassunounded your 
life i and tbe return you propose to make, is % 
censurable elopement with a man of whom >ou 
know nothing out thai be brs a himddome lace 
and pleasing address— for shame ;" 

i^nd ashamed I lelt, indeed, under this sslutary 
lashing, almost regretting that I had bound my* 
se'.f. Then 1 thought otHerbeii's disinteiested 
love and devo ion— did I not owe him some con- 
chisive p oof of my oflection, as a return tor tbe 
forbearance with which he bore my grandmother's 
bniHquenes'', all fi^r m^ sake?— and, I argued, she 
will foigite us nhcD we return and kn'^el before 
her, alter tbe stvie of Ferdinando and Leonora. 

80 I vihrate<i between love and duty, all that 
loni; Snn.mer day, trA ing vainly to interest myself 
with books, music, and sewing, until, quiie wea- 
ried out, I e:l asleep upon the sofa in tbe cod, 
spacious hall. 1 di earned that 1 had coped with 
Herbert, when, hardly was the marriage ceremony 
over, than he underwent a terrible transformation 
^ho became a hideous snake, with lurid, wiiked 
^yes— 1 saw tbe horrid undulations of hid body as 
he approached to wrap me in an embrace— 1 
screamed, and woke to find my grandmother 
quietly knitting by my side. 

** Child," she said,'* why don'i yon take blue 
moss." 

Instead of remaining in her room after t.*a, as 
was my wont. I pleaded heiidache, took up my 
candle, and kissed her ** good-night" I faltered 
as I did so, for 1 thought of the many 1 ights thut 
might intervene beiore that pnvilege was mine 
again : I suppose there was unusual warmth in 
my salute, lor she looked atmeaflectionately, say- 
ing: 

" Bl^ss yon, dear ! bow much like your mother 
yon are gtnowiog." 

This was tbe nirhest compliment that she could 
pay me, in her estimation, and mine. 

I se*ecte<l my smallest valise, remembering the 
univernal masculine aversion to baggage ; packt^ 
it; arranged my room, as the French aie tatd to 
4o beiore they commit suicide; wrote tbe indis- 
pensable note which was to be lound the next 
morning, and placed it in a position sclBcientIv 
conspicuous to avoid its being o\ erlooked ty Uuth 
when she came to awake me, as 1 knew she would 
wbeu tbe breakfast-be 1 failed to perform tbai 
duty. Ibeo 1 sat down by the 01 en window, and 
Coofecirnce at once opened her battery lull onon 
me^ from wlich attack there was no shelter out 
action; so, taking a long lingering look at my 
room, then finding by my watch it was nearly 
eleven, I blew out tbe nght, went nolseles^ly down 
the stair, and und?r tbe pure stars. I bad not 
long to wait; soon the brisk roll of wheels was 
beard cominar up tbe avenue. Ihinking 1 would 
not tnnoy Herbert by nny unnecessary delay, I 
«augl>t up my valiso' and walked quickly down 
the b'Oad white path to tbe gate, and ttood lean- 
ing upon i% nnder the -sbnduw of the tr.ll cedar:*. 
Uy traveling d>ess being dark. I lemamed un- 
seen during the following dialogue: 

«« Deuce take the thing I" excia med Herbert, as 
in spring[*ng from tbe cariia^iea trinket on hu 
vratcbchaui caught in the tassel on the door. 



** Patienee, my bov," said a Toioe wblch 1 rocog- 
nixed as George Lyle^s: **your beauty is not 
yet ready— there is no light in her niom — it is 
scarcely eleven— take things coolly— your impa- 
tience onlv increases the ditficuliy.' 

For berbort Demoreat waa tugging yigoroosly 
attbetaadoL 

"Once tor all, George," be said, irritablv, 
'* and no fooling, are you 9ur4 her property is sob- 
jeot to her control opun her marriage, with or 
without tbe consent of ber guardian Y" 

*' As snre as 1 am that you will li?e in clover," 
returned the roice in the ourria^ ; *'and 1 envy 
yon a 1, exempt the poasession oi tbe young lady, 
who is a sillv- — " 

"1 retty lutle tool," conc'adedmy disinterestod 
lover ; " but ber money " 

**Will never benefit— Mr. Demorest," said I, 
an quietly and with as nsocb dignity as I ooold 
commanii, stepping oot into the moonlight. ** 1 
have unintentionally overheard your compliment- 
ary remarks, gentlemen, hermit me to wish 
you a speed V realLation to your hopes, and a very 
good-nisbb." 

I ehau nt*ver forget tho consternation depleted 
on the countenance of Herbert, who had by this 
time freed himself, nor George's prolonged whis- 
tle, as, turning, I fled ewiltly up the walk, intent 
upon getting to my room as quietly as possible. 
But the Fates orduincd it otherwi&e. On reach- 
ing tbe porch, I flist stumbled over Jowler, then 
stepped on his toes, at which he aet up a lugu- 
brious bowl which lioon drew forth »» chorus of 
STmpathetic barks from his can ne friends in 
tne yurd. V heard the rapid clatter of hoofs, and 
roll of wheels down the avenue, as I closed tbe 
hall-door, which, to add to the general confusion, 
slipped from my neivous ^rasp and swung to 
wiih a bang loud enough, it seemed to me, to 
wake from their repose tbe Seven Champions of 
Chrl^tendom. In a moment I heird— **Annie! 
Annie I" in mv grandmother's shrillest tones. 
"James, Matilda, Mary— what's the matter? 
Where are vou? Tbe bouse is full of thieves! 
Help! helpl^' 

I ran bwiftly up tbe staircase, hoping to reach 
my room and reappear in a few moments in a 
rotea$nuU^ apparently as ignorant of the causa 
of uproar as my gi aodmother. But — 

"The best laid plana of mice and men gacg aft 
agley." 

I had netu'Iy re;icbed the top step, when I missed 
my tooting, and down 1 rolled, making a descent 
mocb more rapid than graceluU I came to a 
standstill on toe hall-floor, when i picked my 
bruised self up, and as best I mi^ht made my 
way to my grandmother's door. She bad not 
cea'sed one moment to call alternately lor the ser- 
vants and myself, not being in the least reassured 
bjr tbe noise of my fall. But, ae a climax to m t 
misfortunes, I n issed the door, running full 
against a hat-rack ju t beyond, neai ly break ng 
my no. e. Human natrre could stand it no longer ; 

Sain, anger and mortiticat on completely Iroke 
own tbe barrier of my sell-con iroi, and I wept 
piteously. 

At tlfut moment ny grandmother appeared at 
her door with a light. ' 

•* Mercy on na !" she exclaimed. ** What Is the 
matter, Annie f My child, your nose is breeding. 
What are you doing wi h /our iraveling-diess on 
this warm night ? 1 declsre " 

** Please hush, dear grandma, and I will tell yon 
all." I said, between my sobs. 

Shed ew me gentiv into her room, and there, 
with rt al penitence, 1 to'.d ber tbe whole story of 
mj folly and Herbert's wortblessness. 

The snows of mnny Winters have fallen over 
the low mound where, in sweet repose, slecpa my 
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£^Ddmoth6r; bvi nerer until I tan laid br her 
side shall 1 loruet the lote and kiodoess which 
■he showed me That night, lodtead oi the severe 
reprimaDd 1 ftiUy expected and richly desenred, 
she kissed me tenderly, sayiof; : 

** Hj dear child, you should be more thankful 
than you can express for your escape from the 
misery of being th j wife of tnat dishonorable man. 
Never again keep a secret from me ; 1 am the best 
and truc^ friend you can have ; distrust any man 
who would seek to induce you to deceive me. 
Von are sobbing more from wounded vanitT than 
disappoin'ed lore; you are capable oi a deeper 
afi'ection than such a man as Herbert Demurest 
can inspire. And since good often comes of evil, 
I think this affair will destroy the romantic tend- 
encr in the otherwise periect character of my 
darling." 

And it did. I hare been many years Mrs. 
Wentworth, with only one unsratified wish— that 
I could not possess 'Herbert i)em crest's watch- 
chain as an heirloom. 



The aOon Vften, a CtaineaslMi Tribe 
in Xiftos* 
Nbar Huong Lim, in Laos, are savages called 
Mou Tseu, who seem, like the Mias Tseu of China, 
to be descf^adants of Cnucaaiaa tribes who were 
overcome by the Mongol invasion. 



These Mou Tseu show a style off costume 
quixe uncommon in those parts in its care asd 
complication. The headdress of the women is 
composed ot a series of bambop rings covered with 
plaited straw, and set on top ot the bead. Tbe edge 
ot this hat is trimmed with silver oalls, which cover 
the lorehcad ; above this are two rows of white 
beads; on the le.t side bangs a tassel of white 
and led cotton with a pendant of beads. Flowers 
and leaves are added according <o taste, the bead- 
dress varying frequently in style and deeoraticm. 
The women wear a jacket with sleeves trimmed 
.».L _!_:.- L__i.. .. .j^^ ^j^ j^^^ reacWM 

are covered with ti^ff^ 
to tbe knee, which 
are^also trimmed with beads. Their toilet ia 
completed by silver-colored earrines, bracelets, 
belts, collars, made of shells or Chinese ea|>eca 
strung together. The men ^ ear a turban, wide, 
short pantaloons, and a jacket with silver buttonsu 
Both sexes wear a cloak made of leavM, which 
looks like a half-opened book. This isTaste^ed 
around the neck, and drawn over the head in 
rainy weather. Women, when carrying hnrdena, 
use a wooden semicircular collar with an opening 
for the neck. 

This peculiar people deserve tbe /ittentio* of 

ethnologists, to trace if possible their oiigio a«d 

affinities. Ihey are now a white remnant i ' * 

I the Mongols. 



with white b^adN and a short skirt just reaching 
to tbe knees. The. legs ai - .... - 

leggings from the anxle 
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MI3a ntATHSRSTOKIf .^'* 8HE DBOPPBD BKR HBAD IN MT LAF, HfR WHOLB PRAIIB BHA<*LH "WITH 
SOBS. THBRB WAS A LOKQ 8ILENCB. I WAS TOO MUCH SURPRISED tO SPBAK." 



BUM Beatherstone. 

** Pbe oonld wh'nor irod pmfla and slgb, 
Pieadiiuc. imeriiig— -o raa the rest; 
But, okt the look in her rovlsg eyo 
Would have wiled the Uabo irom its mothec's 
breast!" 
Thesb lines always remind me of EUinor Qea- 
thcrstoae. She was not a beautv— there were too 
many imperfections in her face for that ; but her 
eyes were irresistible. No matter what she had 
done, one pleading; look from those glorious 
brown eyes would constrain you to think she was 
right. 
Then, her figure was simply perfect. Before 



her marriage, she was undeniably the belle of tbo 
neighborhood. 

Her toilets were exquisite— not that they were 
costly, for the Heatherstones were not rich ; their 
only* source of income was tbo office under 
OoVemment which Mr. Heaiherstone held. So, 
of course, there was no great abundance of money ; 
but Nellie's articles of dress were all well chosen, 
and she had a great deal of costly old lace and 
handsome jewelry. She, therefore, alwavs raado 
a good appearance, atid consequently had plenty 
of admirers. 

The ** lords of creation" wou!d probably laugh 
at the idea of a woman's dress influencing th/rr, 
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bat it doo8. Not that I mean to say tber Dotice 
details ; but the ffooeral etlect is apt to bare an 
influence on tbem as well as others. 

Wbat one of tbem, for iustance, would walk 
down C barles Street, on a fine day, with the pret- 
tiest girl in the world. If she were dressed in the 
style of oorgrandmoiherti, or wore a mixture of 
color— say, a blue dreM, a sreen shawl, and yel- 
low ffloves ? If asked to do It by a third party^ he 
would probably say : 

"She's a sweet girl ; but, by Jove I a fellow 
don' I like to be seen with such a dowdy figure as 
she makes of herself." 

No, my dears; the day when the ''ornament 
of a meeic and quiet (Spirit'' wus prized above the 
*' plaitinff of hair ana putting on ot apparel," is 
over. TTie •* poor cousin " or " jjood sister," who 
stays at home to make pies and do the family 
meodins, is not the one who makes "such a 
spleodia match." If she is caofzht in the act of 
making ^aid pien. it will not be in ** dainty white 
cu Is and apron, but most probably in a sensible 
brown apron, and certainly without any cuUs at 
all. She never makes the ** splendid match " out- 
side of a novel. So, if yon intend to pursue that 
course of conduct, make up your mina to accept 
your virtue as its own reward, for it's the only 
one you'll be apt to get in this world. 

Then, Nellie Uirteaao charmiogly^^f course I 
know that, theoreiically, none of fhe gentlemen 
a]>prove of flirts, but, practically, they always run 
alter them— and that was another reason why she 
was admired by the frentlemen. 

As for the girls, they copied her in dress and 
manner, because the gentlemen admired her; yet, 
strange as it may seem, protested among them- 
selves that she had not '* a bit of Uste," and ** as 
to her being stylish, my dear, why, there's no 
more style about her than there lb abont a cat." 

Nell and I were good friends— that is, we were 
a great deal together; but there was not the 
•lightest approach to that confidential intimacy so 
common among girls, until we had known each 
other for <ome years. 

I recollect well that it was a lovely morning in 
May. We had walked to a little irrove, which is a 
favorite place of resort for the young folks of our 
neighborhood, and were sitting on a lari;e stone, 
by the ** Lovers* Spring," when she said, without 
tfie slightest preface : 

'* I am to be married to Colopel Leslie, on the 
30th." 

Now, Colonel Lesl'e was old enough to be her 
grandlatber, but very weaUhv. 

•* You are surely jesting, l^ell," I said. " You 
can* I love him.** 

*• No,** she replied, coldly ; " but I respect him, 
and 1 love no one else.'* 

•* But just think !'* I said. ** You love no one 
else now ; still you may some day, when you have 
made it too late for happiness. You know it is 
said that every woman loves once in her life; yet, 
perhaps, you don't believe that?" 

** Yes, I do." was the reply ; " but I have loved 
m^' once, and there is no danger of my doing it 
again. My heart is a burnt-out volcano." 

There was a silence of some moments, when 
she suddenlv spoke once mo/e. 

** The poets call Autumn the saddest time, but 
I think Spring is. I do not know why ; but it 
seems as if will the resurrection of nature there 
comes also a resurrection of o!d hopes and old 
sorrows we had thought buried under the yellow 
leaves of Autumn. If you care to listen, IMl 
tell rou my romance. It will be such a relief to 
speak of It. 

'* I was not more than sixteen when I met Lynn 
Carter. At first he avoided me in rather a marked 
manner, and I did not like him. Bui afterward, 
etents, with which I will not bore jou, threw us 



much together, and for two yewrt we were iati- 
mate friends. 

'* All this time he bad never o>oken a word of 
love to me, nor had I ever thought of saoh m. thin^ 
in connection with him ; but one day an eveot, 
which it would take too long to tell, caused bim to 
reveal that he loved me; but, almost in the sane 
instant, be told me that he wAs a married man. 

** Of course ^ ou will say I resented such a de- 
claration as an insult So a did. Then he begged 
me to listen to his storr before I judged him. 

'* When he was eighieen, he fell in lore witb 
and secretly married an actress, pretty but weak« 
and, as be afterward found, very ill-tempered* 

" In a few weeks, the poor boy woke from bis 
dream, to find himself tied for liie to an ignorant^ 
vulgar woman, whose naturally violent temper 
was irritated by disappointment at her marriage 
still being kept secreL 

*' With this rruitiul source of contentinn, tbeir 
life was miserable, indeed. His wife often threat- 
ened to. declare their marriage herself, but was 
restrained by the fear that bis father would so 
longer allow bim an income ; and at present she 
had what, after all, she most desired— plenty of 
money ^ for Lynn's father was very wealthy^ an^ 
never limited him in his expendituie. 

** Lynn, on his pert, could not bring himseir to 
acknowledge his marriage, and so separate bim- 
self entirely from his family, for he well knew bis 
fa her would never consent to receive as a dangfa- 
ter the woman whom he had married. , 

*' But at the end of six months he was raliered 
fVom' his burden in a way he httle expecti>d. 

** fle went one day to his wretched home, and, 
instead of his wife, found a letter from her, stat- 
ing that she had left him for ever with another 
man, whom she had always loved, and whom abe 
hud deserted for him only because cf the posHion 
she had thought to gain by her marriage. But 
she saw that the mamage would never be acknow- 
ledged during bis lathers life; and she was tired 
of waiting for dead men^ shoes, and being moped 
to death, with no amusement bat tonoenting the 
foolish boy she had married. 

** He did not apply for a divorce, for (hat woald 
have revealed the whole wretched story, and bis 
greatest desire was to keep it secret. 1 be loss ef 
nia liberty was of little consideration ; he was dis- 
gusted with women, and never dreamed of wishing 
to mnrry again. 

*' Years went by. His wife sometitoea extorted 
money from him as the price of her silence, but 
for the last three vears he bad not beard of her. 
He never mingledf in ladies* society ; his meetinc 
with me was, as I told you, accidental. He levao 
me, he said, from the first moment he taw me. 

** He could still ^et a divorce, he added, and be- 
sonzht me to promise that, if he did ao, I wonld 
marrv him. , 

'* I^ow, I knew that my parents would never 
consent to my marrying a divorced roan. The I 
laws of our Church forbade it, and I myralf 
thought it a deadly sin. But wbat will not a 
woman do for the man she loves? I gave him the 
promise he asked. 

** So be left me. . • 

"We had always corresponded regnlariy. I 
had been in the habit of showing his letters to my 
mother, and I still continued to do so, for the very 
good reason that in every envelope there were two 
let ers— one wiitten as usual ; the other for m v ejre 
alone, te.ling how he progressed witb the suit lor 
divorce. After three months, he wrote that he 
bad succeeded, and fixed the time when he wonld 
come for me with his sis'er. 

"All this was very wrong, rou will say. I 
knew it was, and suflered accordingly. 

" All the day I expected him I was most mise- 
rable, and was on the point of confessing eveiy^ 
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thing a dozmn times ; but at leii|E:tb tba appointed 
hour came and passed, and lic had not arriTed. 

'*Tbeii 1 koew somethini; dreadrul bad hap- 
pened to him, and I could do notbiae bnt wal% 
witbout even one soul to whom I ooum apeiilL ol 
mj anzietj. 

'* At leugtb it came. The aecond day after, I 
got a le ter fiora Lynn's sister. He was deud— 
poisoned bj bis <{i?oroed tnfe. She had taken 
passase on the same steamer t^at he did uben be 
left the city where the divorce bad been granted, 
io eome to me, and, gaining admission to his 
stateroom daring bis absence, had put a large 
quantity of morphine in a carafe of water from 
which she supposed he would drink, and -then, 
retiring to her berib, took a iatal dose herself. 

** Next momiog, when the steamboat came to 
the landinfTy the dreadful deed ivas disovered; 
but then be was quiie dead^ witboot one word of 
good-by even. 

'*0b, my darling! my dtu-ttn^l" she cried, 
pasaionaely. ** Your memory is dourer to me 
than any living lover can ever be ! I shiver in 
the Winter when I think of you lying under tho 
anow; and in Spring, wben'the flowers eome, I 
only think if any grow upon the grave I have 
never seen, but which is always before me." 

She dropped her bead in my lap. ner whole 
frame shaken wiib.Boba. There wasa long silence. 
I was too much surptritfed to speak. Was this the 
proud, quiet cirl 1 had cnown so long? 

At length she raised her head; the old lo ik was 
in ber eyas, 

** You see,'* she said, *' I might as well marry 
Colonel Le»Ue. He will enable me to help them 
at home, besidea giving me, what most women 
desire above all other earthly good, a handsome 
establishment. Forgive me tor being sentimental 
and boring you. Let us go home; 1 promised to 
drive this afternoon." 

I met her often afterward before her marriap^e, 
but she was aUays as calm and aelt-poasessed as 
before ik^t moramg. 

She waa married on the 80th. It was the wed- 
ding of our neighborhood, and is still the standard 
by which the splendor ot all weddings there is 

Saoged. The bride looked lovely, aa all brides 
o»andever^ onepuid, '* What a upland id match!" 
1 wonder, it they had heard her tell that drearr 
etorv, if they would t ink the *' splendid match" 
worthy of envy? I think there are some who 
wooldr— those, lor instaneaj who aro not troubled 
with anch amttsbionable things aa hearts. 



The Vailed lady. 

I DO not imajsine that any of my readers ever 
beard of the village of Stebbins, nestled down in 
a comer of one of the New Enp:land States, 
twelve miles from the nearest railwav-station. 

There is a boy at Stebbin% who ride^ thir twelve 
miles once a week to get the mail, rests overnight 
at the post-office, and returns the next day. 

Btebbins is not a town— it can scarcely be called 
a village; but is a settlement, comprising a store 
where you can boy coal-scuttles and bonnets of 
the same salesman, or procure snap and boots in 
the same parcel There ta a bUioksmlth's shop, a 
church, and a scboolhouse, and there is a tittle 
stream running past the oloMer of booses, and in 
tltis stream are such fish as are seldom seen out- 
side of just such quiet localities. 

One of my friends, walking through New Eng« 
land upon a sketching tour, told me of the tisb 
and tha quaint little village, one hundred years 
behind the sfce, and I resolved to spend a tew 
weeks there to recover trom a bitter, bligbtinir 
disappointment that haJ fallen upon my life. And 
while the iron horse ia taking me from New York 



to the railway-stalfon, where I am told a borse can 
be hired to take me to the little village, 1 will 'tell 
the story of this dirappointment, tiiou^b it in- 
volves some mention of myself in a light that 
may appear that of vanity. 

r a>n the only son ot o widowed mother, and 
the possessor of" bHlt of my lute Talher's property, 
with the reversion of the other half upon t£ie 
death of mv mother. This property, amounting 
to nearly a million of dollars, probably accounts 
for the tact that I am a favorite in society, and 
especially so amongst the ladies. 

I bttvepa^sed bonorablv through college, spent 
four years in Europe and two in Eastern titivel, 
have dabbled in literature and art, and, at thirtv, 
returned to my mother's bouse, intendine to settle 
down, take caro of my property, and waste no 
more ot my life in plea&ant idleness. 

I found in my mother's bouse two ladies, who 
weie spending tbe Winter with ber, and to whom 
she incroduced me as — 

"My friend. Miss lonaWillongbby," and "my 
companion. Miss Hester Brown." 

In our iirsi private interview, she gave me the 
following sketch of tbe yonng ladies : 

**^llliss Willoufl:hby ia the daughter of your fa- 
ther's paiiner, Herbert. You never knew him, as 
he was always in Eugland, managing al^airs there, 
but be died two jears a^o, and by bis request, 
lona makes her home wiin me until she marries 
or comes of age, although her large property is in 
tbe hands of suardians in London. She is very 
much admired. Do you think her handsome?" 

*'The handsomest woman I ever saw," 1 said, 
empbatica!ly ; " in face and figure absolutely per- 
fect, i never saw more glorious dark eyes.''' 

••And she is very accomplished," added my 
mother, evidently proud of my praise. **Her 
voice is remarkably fine, though not so good as 
Essie's." 

••Who is Essie?" 

"My companion, Hester Brown. She is an 
orphan, and wi liout means now, though she will 
have a small income from some property of her 
father's when she comes of age, next year. 8he 
is very n^ef 1 1 to me, and I allow her to sing in 

the ' Church choir, to add to her salary. Her 

father was a mu!>1c-teacher, and Essie's muf jcal 
training has been very thorough. Her voice is 
powerful and yet very sweet." 

My mother did not a^k me if I thongbt her com- 
panion handsome; and had she done so, I should 
not have replied as unhesiiatintrly and emphatic- 
ally as before, for there was none of the dazzling, 
startling beanty ot tbe heiress about the quiet, 
pale companion. 

Yet, wneu I thought of the ladies, in my soli- 
tary musings, it was constantly Essie's face that 
came before me, not lona's. 

lona's tall, Juno-like figure, her profusion of 
anbum hair, dazzling complexion, pcriect fea- 
tures, and large black eyes, wou'd bare made ber 
a belle nherever she appeared ; but in the beauty 
of Hester's face there was no such irresistible 
power. 

Let me recall my love as 1 first fsw her, for she 
was, she is, she ever ^ ill be, the one woman who 
reigns supreme in my heart. 

While my mother and lona wore dresses of the 
richest silk*, fine laces and snarkling jewelry, with 
eoi ures of the latest fashion^ the young com- 
panion had a simple dress of woolen material, 
with neat Knen collars and cuOs, fastened by a 
] lain gold pin and buttons. Her hair, of the golden 
yellow rarelv seen after childhood, was short, 
and nestled fn natural curis round her small, well- 
shaped bea'i. She was pale, but her complexion 
waa of the pore softness that, coold bear the loss 
of color. Her eyes were a deep blue, shaded by 
long golden lushes, and her features were very 
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regular. She was of medinm height, aod Tery 
ttleoder, looking small beside iiiv mother aod 
lona, both of whom were very tail, and fall iu 
figure. 

Probablj roj own six feet of stature, broad 
shoulders, and long legs, added to the dwarfing of 
Esbie, for we all spoke aod thought ot her as little. 

Mjr arrival in Kew York was at a time when 
Winter testivities were fairlr inaugurated, and I 
WHS preseo ed to my motber^s world of society at 
a party invited tor that special purpose. 

When I presented myselt in the drawing-room, 
lonft was standing beside my motner, radiantly 
beautiful, in a dress or blue velvety point lace, and 
diamonds. Upon the flossy braids and curls of 
her bronze-oolored hair she wore a wreath of 
white flowers, with diamond dewdrops nestling in 
their hearts. 

Begging her acceptance of a bouquet I bad pur- 
chased for her, 1 looked lor Essie to present its 
companion. 

"I suppose Miss Brown is not dressed T' I said, 
as carelessly as 1 could. 

"Mixs Brownl" ciied my mother, in genuine 
astonishment. '*Why, Herbert, you don't sop- 
pose I intioduce my paid companion to my 
friends, do you?" 

•• Oh 1" 1 said, " I did not think of that !" 

And, truly, it had not entered into my mind, 
ha\ ing seen Essie constantly with the other ladies. 

I made some excuse lor leaving the room for a 
moment, tied my card to the bouquet in my band, 
and, catch'og a servant, sent it to Essie's room. 
I had chosen it so carefully, selecting opening 
rosebuds, fragrant viule s, delicate mignonette, 
and one pure uhr, for the gentle girl, while lona's 
was lett to the floiist, and was composed of camel- 
ias. and, tor all I knew, of caboage- roses. 

I saw my mother's brow contract in a frown, 
faithfully inirrored upon lona's lovely face, when 
I returned eihpty-handed ; but I made myself 
agreeable to the beit of my ability, and, guests 
arriving immediately after, w'e were soon too much 
cngag^ to discuss priva.e matters. 

But when I was alone with my mother, she 
asked me it' I had sent the flowers to Essie. 

*H'ertaiuly,*' I replied. "1 purchased a bou- 
quet (or eacb of your guests." 

** But, Herbert, do put such strange ideas out 
of your mind. Essie Brown is no more my gite$t 
than m^ cook or lady's-maid. She is my paid 
companion, does my snopping, writes my notes, 
and performs oiher'scrrices 1 cannot trust to un- 
educated servants. I beg you will not i-poil ber 
by attentions that are at* absurd and uncalled-for 
as they are out of place . Only yesterday you left 
your wilting to place a chair for her." 

** I should place a chair for vour cook or your 
washerwoman," I replied, *'if their duties re- 
quired them to be sealed in your presence." 

** Absurd !" said my mother, b:ilf angrilr. 
*' Don't. I beg of you, put such ideas into Essie'^s 
head, ^he understands her place perfectly, at 
present." 

I made no reply. I did not wish to irritate my 
mother b^ disregarding her wishes, aod certainly 
I did not intend to treat Essie Brown as a servant 
when already I was thinking what a Paradise my 
life would be, could 1 win her for my wife. 

U was too soon to ppeak such thoughts, how- 
erer, and 1 was a little amused alno at my mother's 
manner toward me. 

I had been away from home so long, that she 
had forgot en I was not the boy she had sent to 
college, and her somewhst peremptory commands 
upon many occasions rather unnoted me. 

Yet, the' full sen^e of the authority she supposed 
to be her riiht did not come home to me until 
jU>oot a montb after my return, when she counseled 
fikpt 10 s ioue and with a manner that were impera- 



tive beyond description, to endeaTor to win loaa 
for my wife. 

'*But I do not feel the aUgbtest desire to mMrrj 
lona,'' 1 answered. 

*« Herbert 1" she said, indignaotty, <«wbat cm 
you ask more? She is beautiiul, accomplisbed 
and wealthT. More than this, my son— she ad- 
mires you.'^ 

** 1 am obliged to her for her good opinion." 

** You need not lay that sarcastic emphasis upon 
your words. lona has made no anmuidenly ad- 
Tsnees. V\ith her advantages she could marrj 
aav onel" 

^«1 do not dispute that." 

'* But what fault can you find?" persisted mj 
mother. 

** 1 do not 6nd any fault with your goett. mo 
tber. But while I admit all Miss Willooccfabyr's 
eiiarms, she is not the woman 1 would seek for m 
wife. She is proud to a fault " 

'* She has good reason to be. Her birth, pb«- 
taoo aod personal advantages fully justify htr 
regal manner." 

" Very true. But she is cold heaHed." 

'*Not when she loves. Her atleetioii for ber 
Cither was almost idolatry. Where abe loves;^ she 
will be capable ot any devotion, any selt-saenficc 
You do not understand such natures, Herbert, 
but I do. As a girl I was like lona, cold and 
proud to strangera. Ask your own heart if I was 
cold to your father or to you." 

I was silenced. 

1 knew what my mother said was true— that to 
the world she presented a mask ot ice, but never 
was a more devoted wie and mother. 

It might be that lona'a heart, too, was sound 
and awect at the core, in spite of the crust of 
worldly pride over it. 

But* I doubted it. My mother was cold and 
proud, but never cruelly neglectful of the welfare 
of othera— selfishly regardless of all interests ex- 
cepting ber own. 

lona was both. I bad seen ber tried more than 
onoe, and I could not believe in a warm, true 
heart in ber bosom. 

And here I ^ust write what may seem a con- 
ceited imaginiog of my own vanity, but what after 
events proved to oe t£ie true prophetic warning of 
my heart. 

With the volcanic, furious love that breaks out 
often in such cold natures, lona Willoughby loved 
me, and with ber senses roused to keenest percep- 
tion by jealousy, abe read my growing aSeetion 
tor Essie. 

As my mother's goest,^ it was binding upon me 
to pay iona many attentions. 

1 was ber escort whenever she needed one, and 
endeavored to fill my position as host to tbe best 
of mv ability. 

I did not know, what I learned later, thai my 
mother exerted her utmost ingenuity to throw as 
togeiber as frequently as possible. 

In self justification 1 must say that I never paid 
lona any attention that my own conscience could 
interpret as love-making,'nor had I ever for one 
moment in our friendship any desire to win either 
her wealth or beauty tor my o.wo. 

She was simply my mother's gue^, to whom I 
owed the courtesies of a friend and host; nothing 
more. 

Mv real love making was by no means sacb easy 
work as it would have been had my heart been 
given to my motber'a favorite. 

Instigated by lona, who yet aucceasfullj oon* 
cealed her motive, my mother kept Essie misy in 
her own room many hours each day, and our 
evenings were constantly engaged, often for weeks 
in advance. Many times I have slipped away from 
opera or party, leaving the ladies in proper mas- 
culine eare, and escaped to the sitting-rooflD, te 
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And Bstie stwinff upon fona^a tiitry, or writing 
Dotoft for mj motbtr. And in tbeaoibort del'oions 
boon I von (he sweet, sbj naiuie lo oonfldence 
•ad tratt, till Marod ask lor love, and found it 
mine already. 

8be lored me. Mr riolet, mj Hljr, wbo wss ao 
IHtle lower than the tnzela in mj eyea that mj 
lore waa worship, lored me. 

It waa an eaay task, after I had won this sweet 
eoofession, to ffain her promise to be my wi'e, and 
sfip npon her fln|(er a glittering betrothal rinr. 

I was prepared for disappointment when I told 
my mother, but not lor tne storm of contemptuous 
indignation I met. 

If 1 had proposed to wed the eook, with whom 
she had once placed EmIo on a level, my moihi r 
could not have exhibited moie angrv anrprise. 
She argued and entre.ited in rain, finally bursting 
into a storm of tears, and threatening to discbarge 
Essie within the hour. 

I left her then, and lona went to oomfort her. 
By her entreaties she won my mother to consent 
to aHowinff Essie to remain, warning her, and 
tmlr, thnt she would only hasten ilie marriage by 
thrusting the gentle girl fh>m the house. 

** You may thank lona that I hare oonsented 
to allow you to be married here," my mother 
aaid. 

And I. poor blind fool, did thank her earnestly 
and aineerelr. 

My reward was a hearenly amile and an asaur- 
aaee of her warmest sympathy, with this subtle 
Sling : 

** I bare really noticed the little tb'ng rerr little, 
Mr. Aahton; but now I wi 1 try to make 6er my 
frend. Your wife must be my liiend, for your 
motber^s sake.*' 

And in puisuanee of this magnanimons resolu- 
tion, she proeecded to patronize Essie in a grand 
war, that tairly set me irantic, while it ieit me no 
ground for complaint. 

My only retuge was to hurry on the completion 
of my own home, for my mother had decl.ned 
aharing hers with Essie. 

It was but natural that I should now insiiit upon 
Essie's sharing our parties of pleasure, and in ner 
aimple dresses she far outshone our other lady 
friends in their most gorgeous toilets. 

With ber pure, pale face, her gentle, aweet 
manner, always refined and high bred, and her 
rare musical attainments, she soon found her own 
place in our Circle of irienda, and was a favorite 
with many. 

I was proud to tell I bad won her, in spite of 
my mother's erident desire to conceal the fiiot, 
and our marriage waa appointed for ao early 



While my love seemed prospering, and my bap* 

S loess waa pertect, a business complication — the 
eiaila of which it is not necessary to give here— 
ealled me to Florida. 

It waa in April that I left home, and on the day 
I completed my arrangementa Essie came of age. 
I waa anxioua to be married before 1 stitrted, but 
my mother and lona opposed this step, upon 
gronn.-s I could not comoat. 

'* Essie is not strong^ and you may be detained 
for months. The tropical climate in the Summer 
season might be fatal to aueb a delicate eonstitu- 
tioo." 

In our paHing interriew mr moiber for the first 
time aeemed to lealize the dent i of my lore for 
tbo pure, pale iriri who nestled in my arms, sob- 
bing bitterly* till a sudden ailence warned me that 
■be bad fainted. 

** Uire ber to me, Herbert," my mother said, 
** and traat me ; 1 will be a true mother, during 
your absence, to your chosen wife." 

'*Qod bless von for that prouiael" I eried. 
" Kow I can fsel happy about my poor little lily." 



Looklnf up aa I apoke, f saw lona'a faee set to 
a atrange, nnrd exptession, her eyes looking 
▼acantly forward, ber cheeks dea hly white, and 
her Hpa t'gbily eompreased. Sueb mit-ery and 
cruel nardneaa I never saw in any human faoe. 

For an inatant I felt as i 1 must snatch Essie in 
my aroM. and carry her with me, away from any 
rival. Tnen I looked in mv mother' a faoe, full of 
tender, loving pitv, and leflt the three, comforted. 

It I had only obeyed tbat seemingly mad im- 
pnlae, how maeb misery and sin might have been 
averted t 

During the first weeks of my abaence, 1 receiv ed 
letters constantly, full of khy, sweet happmeaa, 
from Essie. My mother was puroha»intf her 
trovM #at/, and having it made in her own exi|ulai^e 
stylea, and Essie « rote n errily of Iter magnifi<* 
ceoce in l.er costly dresses, lona she swdom 
mentioned, but If she did ao, it waa with con- 
straint. 

Mv affairs detained me until Pepember, and I 
w.^ .vritiagtlie epistle announcing my return, 
when the aervant handed me a letter from Easie. 
I tore it hastily open, to read i 

** Mr OWN Dear Lovb— I write to bid yon fare- 
well for ever ! Before this reaches you, I shall 
have left your home, never to return. An incur- 
able disea'se has made It Impobsible for me to be 
your wile, and bas lett me no refuge but to shun 
your eves for ever. 

'* Dearest, it breaks mv heart to leave yon— to 
write what most be my fast words to >ou. May 
our Heavenly Father bless your motlier for ber 
unceasing, loving kindness to me since yon ieit 
me. Tell her I am not ur^grateful. 

** I cannot wri.e more^my teara blind me. 

"Farewe.1! EsoIB." 

Almost insane with neony, I Joumered day and 
night t:ll I read ed my noine. to find all my worst 
forebodin^H confiimed. Essie had .eft the hou^e, 
alone, leaving onlv a little note of farewell for my 
mother, that waa heart- hi eakini< to read. 

In the montha during which mv mother had 
taken the sweet, gentle girl into her heart, she 
had learned to love her ; but she had nllowed ber 
to pass the months of July and August in a quiet 
country boa ding-place with J una. her maid, 
while she had accompanied lOna to Saratoga. 

1 had known of thii airantement at the time, 
and approved of it, feelins that Essie would be 
far happier in this seclusion tbmamcngst the gay 
crowd at a taahlonable wa ering-p'ace. 

<* What doea Julia know?" laaked. 
Julia has not returned here. Essie's note 



No one saw her, as she had her own passkeys for 

ihe doors. I have on!y one comfort. Herbert, 
ler income, small as it i^. will secure ber from 
want, and her musical abilitiea are a fortune in 
themselves. My dear boy, do not be discouraged. 
We will find her, if it costs our united nieana to 
do it." 

But aa the Fall and Winter wore away, thia 
hope grew fainter and fainter. lona seemed as 
eager aa ourselves at first, but gradually I saw 
that she hoped I would forget my old love in a 
new one. 

By a thousand womanly atratagema she secured 
my atiendanee in public, and ber gentle armpathy 
waaalwaya ready to answer my deapondent hoora. 
Yet. she would lead the converaatton aw y from 
Eaaie, and keep ever before my mind the poaaibi- 
lity of recovering in time from thia blow, and atill 
findmg comfort m love. \ 

1 would riae from such interviews, snd try to 
spur my detectives to new exertiona, redouble my 
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adTertisements, atid mtt on foot now tngiBM for 
the d»co7ery of my loit love, 

Tke keenest tting in my weaiy musings was the 
tboagbt of thai locorabe illness to wbicb Ecaie 
bad ul nded. Where vran she bidden, lo sufler, 
perbaoA to die, alone, when I could bare oome 
even her death, bad I been permitied to oomtort 
her in siokness-— 10 bold ber dying buno in mine. 
It I slept, I drevmed of the face 1 loved set in the 
stillness of death, the golden hair matted, and the 
blue eyes cb sed for ever; and awoke only to f.ol, 
in ball-maddened t^gony, that the dream, perba^ 
was true. 

Winierand Spring passed away in rain attempts 
to learn some tid ngs of Essie, sod the Summer 
found me bagzord and pale, more tUan. bulf way 
on the road to ttctuai illness, brought on by my 
sorrow und taigne. 

I had grown to fairly loathe Iona*s soft Tf^ioe 
and caressing manner. ' She seem d to me unwo- 
manly in the attempts to win a bean engroased in 
snob sorrow as mine, and her dazzling beauty was 
becoming hideous in my eves. 

I cannot explain it, but e rtatnly I mistrusted 
ber. Some subtle instinct wit bin me bcemed to 
warn me from her— to associate her with my crief, 
though there was not a shadow of foundation 
apparent tor such doubts. My mother as urcd 
me that lona^ in her cold, proud way, had yet 
been kind to Es&ie, though they were neTer very 
close friends. 

Julia had been my mother's maid, and we were 
in hopes had remained with E^sie, but all our 
advertisements tor the girl were unanswered. 

It wus while aHairn were in this state that my 
fnend to d me about the perrect sec usion and 
qniet of the little vi.Iage of Stebbina. As bespoke, 
there rose in my mind an intense longing for a 
few weeks of the petcefvl rest I eould find there. 
I felt that disappoiotmeut and the excitement of 
seekinie tidings that never OMme were last over- 
powering my physical strength, and common 
sense told me it was belter to leave my inquiries 
fbr a few weeks to the detectives, than lO be pros- 
trated bv illness. 

Boarding-houses were unknown in the quiet 
Tillaffo, but I obtained a room in a pieity farm- 
house, where, I was informed, there was one 
other boarder besides myself. 

** She is a widow lady/' the farmer's wife sidd 
to me, '* and an odd body, indeed, sir. Tou 11 not 
l)elieve me, thoogh it*s tine as irospel, but she's 
been here feverat months, ard we've none of us 
seen her face. She eats in her own room, with 
the door locked, and when she > goes onf, she 
wears a thick black crape vail over her face. I'm 
tb'nlriag, sir, ranybe she's had smallpox, or some 
aooiden' that has somen hat disfigured her poor 
fsatnres." 

** FroLably," I said, really but little interested. 

** We otten bears her sobbin % poor thing!. She 
pays regular, nnd don't £>ivo no trouble to speak 
of.* Some of the neighbors blame aae, sir, fnr 
keeping a woman I don't know anything about: 
but, law me ! I say there's nobody but me and 
the old man, and 'nothing wonh muidering us 
for." 

I did not ilee the mysterious boarder until I had 
been neaHv a week at Stebbins. She took her 
meals alone, and went out at hours when 1 was in 
mv room, but 1 beaid constantly of the vailed 
ladv. 

Nobody in the little village had ever seen ber 
face, though numerons stratagems bad been at- 
temp ed to «urpri:<e ber into iin raiding. 

One of ber favorite recreations, I was told, was 
to hire a amull rowhoat and a boy, nnd float for 
hours upon the quiet little stream that passed the 
villttfire. 

The boy had never seen the face behind the 



heavy vail, bat be spoke warmly of the gentle 
manner and sweet voiee of the mysterHHis lady. 

Atter the first week, however, 1 met my feUiew- 
boardcr frequently. 8he wore alwfvs a 'dress of 
deep black, a mourning-bonnet, and long, tbiek 
vmil. Even on tbe sultry days ot July she never 
lifted this covering from her face. 

Pitying the diiteurement I srpposed ceased 
thii extraordinary desire to hideaway from honrtsn 
eyes, I c.ered tbe afflicted laay the'tntung ooor- 
tesies warranted by our occupying the sssae 
hons&- holding open the gate for her to pass, of- 
ferio? her a obair, if she came upon tbe poreh in 
thj evening, and occasionally sending a tew flow- 
ers 1 pltickttd by the wayside to her loom. 

She waa in sorrow, and my own sorrowing 
heart felt for her. 

fluw long she might have hidden the poor, dis- 
figured lace fiom me 1 0; nnot tell, but one morB* 
ing. when I was lying on the gniss, beside tbe 
little stream. I saw tbe bout, with the boy and his 
vailed passenger, float slowly past me. 

Some uwkward start of one or the other of the 
Lttle boat'a'inmateagave it a lurch to one tide, 
and in a moment it bad upset. 

There was little actual danger, for the wat^ 
waa not very deep; but, as I sta ted to my feet* 
a well-known voice cried, in accents of terror: 

" Herbert 1 Herbert! save me!" 

Surely if ever 1 beard Essie's voice. 1 heard it 
then. In a aecoitd I was in tbe stream, bad caogl.t 
tbe slender, black-robed figure, aod was wadiog 
back to land. 

There was. as I said, no great dangeiv and I 
Eoon had the dear girl sa'e on shore. She was 
unconaoious for a moment onlv^ and tbe vail, eri- 
dently firmly fastened, still Lid her face; bat 
when I stiia, "Essie, EbkioI ape k to me ones 
more,'' she only clung to me, sobbing and shiver- 
ing. 

1 carried ber home as rapidly as posaible, and 
lelt ber at tbe door of ber om n room. 

*' I will tell you a^l," she whispered. 

" Meet me on tbe poreh whtn you have changed 
your clothes," I leplied. 

When I went to tbe porch, I found a boy wait- 
ing for me, wi Ji a little note. Upon it was writteB^ 
in dear Essie's handwridng : 

*' If, when you have read the inclosed, yon still 
wish lo see me, I will oome to you." 

Then, with the words btiming info mv braiii 
like lettere of fire, i read tbe internal, hideoos 
note she sen^ me. 

It was from lona, and informed the gentle girl 
that for weeks she bad been taking nitrate of 
silver, dit^euised in various articles of food; 
that the result was inevitable— a discoloration 
of the skin to a livid bitie black, utteHr incur- 
able, imnosmble to avert. All the Bummer 
months, in the quiet country honse, Jnlia had' 
continued tbe work commenced by lotik heradf, 
who could not resist the desire now to taunt 
tbe helpless victim of her hellish p!ot. Too well 
.^he knew tbe generous nature of the young or- 
phan. She was only too sure that Essie wonld 
never bold me to my engagement^ when her face 
was a horror te herself. A d, in ber unmaideoly 
note, she quoted mv favori e name for my dar- 
ling, sking if my '^'lily" would still foros ber- 
eir noon a man ao keen a lover of beauty as 
mvaelf. 

1 had acareely patience to finish the cruel, 
taanting note, with i*s insolent triomph In aoeb 
earful baseness. But at tbe last words I called : 

** Essie! come to me!" 

She cam«, my poor, d'sfigured darling, and 
let me draw the marked face into my oIom: em- 
brace. She came to know at last-^to ieel, aa 
only a strong, mntoal love oonld make ber f ' 
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tb»t the fearful ohaapre in ber face could not aake 
inj lore lor her waver for an iDstant. 

There was no doubt in her heart afler the first 
boar, and she told me of her ibare in the long 
months of satleriog. 

** Can you imagme, Herbert," she said. ** what 
it was to see my face, day a ter day, chan firing 
from ita natural color io this ghastly mask ? Could 
I burden your l.re with such a sight? No t we 
must part, happy in the lo? e we hare lelt for each 
other. 

*• Part I" I answered, merrily-" part 1 My little 
lady, you will find there are two words (o that. 
You and I part no more this side of the grare.'' 

In rain sue pleaded. 

I sent the boy for a clergyman, and told him to 
publish the banns at once. In less than a aaonth 
she uas my wile, and my mother's home was 
opened to her. 

loua, hearing of our wedding, left New York 
to risit relet ires in En^iland ; so (here was only 
my mo her to meet us on our return. 

Society tells odd stories about the wife Herbert 
Asbton shuts up in such mysterious seclusion; 
but we lire our happy, quiet lile, unheeding the 
soasip that still refers to Essie as the Yailko 
Lalt. 



S x lrmordinary Adventiir** 

' Loun XY. dispatched into Germany a confi- 
dential person on a mission of imt orrance : on 
this gentlema ret uming post, with rour serrants, 
night surprised him in apoor namle*, where there 
was not even an ole-house. He asked cou!d be 
lodge at the manor one ni^ht, and was answered 
that it had been forsaken some time; that only a 
larmer was there by dayligbtp whose house stood 
apart from the manor, which was haunted by 
spirts that came agiiin and beat people. The 
UtT3ler said that he was not afraid of the spirits, 
and to show that he was not, his att ndants 
should remain in the hamlet, and that he would go 
alone to the manor-house, where he would be a 
match for any spirits tnat risitei there— that he 
heard much of the dej>arted coming aaain, and 
he had long had curiositv to see some of them. 

He estabtished bimHelf at the manor-house- 
bad a good firie lii{hted— andas he did not in cd 
going to bed, had pipes snd tobacco L rought, with 
wine; he also laid on the table two orace of 
loaded pistols. About midnight he heard a diead- 
ful ratthng of chains, and saw a man of larj^ 
stature, who beckoned, and made a sign for his 
eoming to him. 

The gentleman placed two pistols in his b'lt, 

{mt the third in his pocket, and took the fourih 
n one hand, and the candle in the other. He 
then followed thA phantom, who, going down the 
stairs, cro»83d the oourt, into a passage. But when 
the gentleman was at the end of the passage, h s 
footing tailed, and he slipped down a trap-door. 
He obser? ed, through an lU-iointed puriit on be- 
tween him and a cellar, that he was in the power 
of sereral men. who were deliberaiog whether 
they should kill him. He ulso learned by their 
oonrersation that they weie coiners. He raised 
bis rotce, and desired leare to speak to them. 
Ihis was granted. 

'* Gentlemen." said he, "my coming hither 
shr ws mv want of good sense and discretion, but 
must conrince >ou that I am a man of honor, it>T 
a scoundrel is generally a coward. I promi^, 
tipon my honor, all Feorecy respecting this adreii- 
ture. Avoid murdering one that nerer intended 
to hurt you. Consider the consequences of pu]- 
ting me to death; 1 hare upon me dispatches 
which I am to delirer into the King of France's 
Lands; four of my serrants are now in the oeish- 
Loriug hamlet. D'epend upon it, such strict search 



^ni be made to ascertain my fate, that it must be 
discovered," 

'i'ue coioHrs resolred to Uk^ his word ; and tbey 
swore him to tell fr.ghitui stories about hiaadrcn- 
iures in the manor. He said the next day that he 
had seen enough to frighten a man to death ; no 
one could doubt of the truth, when the tact was 
warrHuled by one of his character. 

This was continued for luclve years; after that 
periodj when the ^ntleman ^i as at his country- 
seat with some friends, he was informed that a 
msa uiih two horses, that he led, waited on the 
hi idee, and desired to speak to him— that he could 
not be persuaded tn come nearer. When the 
"entleman nppenred, accompanied by bis Iriends, 
the stranger called out: 

" Stop, sir; 1 bare but a word with you ; those 
to wtioni vou promised iweire years ago not to 
publish what you knew regardng tl.em are obliged 
to you for the obserrance of ibeir secret ; and now 
they discharge you fiom your promise. They 
bare got a competencr, and are no longer in the 
kingdom; but befoie tWy would allow me to fol- 
low them, they cngaaed m'e *o beg your acceptance 
ot two horses, and here I leare them." 

Ihe man, who had tied the two hoises to a tree, 
setting spurs to his horse, went oO^ so rapidly, 
that they instantly lost sight of him. Then the 
hero of the story related to his fiends what bad 
bappeaod. 



Vbe 2>eathbed and Tmieral of a 

A SBCBMT writer thus describes the scene u 
witnessed 'hj him in Belgium : 

" it was erident that the old man was fast sink- 
ing ; his two nephews and rarious friends siood 
around his bed reciting prayc rs irom their pruyer- 
books tor his eternal eulraiion. As soon as the 
watchers perceired that the patient .Avas on the 
point of death, they and the byaianders ceai^ed 
readinir the prayers, and, taking such a position 
as enabled them to look at the face of the dying 
person, they repeated, as distinctly and solemnly 
fcs they could, the following rerses : 'The Eter- 
nal reigneth, the Etgrnal hath reigned, the Eter- 
nal shall reign 'or erer and ere*. Blessed be the 
name of His glorious k'n/dom lor ever and e^er. 
The Eiemal ia the only God. bear, Israel, the 
Eternal is one God, the Eternal is onf.* 

** Ibe bystandets are carelul that the Icut word, 
which contains the essence of the Jewish taiih, 
shall bo repeated at the vefy moment when the 
sufierer expires. After a tew nJnutes had elapsed 
a muimur went through the room, 'He is dead!' 
' He is dead !' and then some around the Cf^rpst* 
began to tear their coats on the left side of t&e 
chest, n aking a rent ot about three inches wide, 
snd at the same time ;aung, * Blessed art Thou, 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who is 
kind, and shows kindness to others.' 

'*The last duties which the Jewish ritual en- 
forces upon its sons t^ere now carried out. The 
body was placed upon long straw laid on the floor, 
the head corered with a black cloth, and. a lit 
candle placed upon it. Ihis done, the members 
ot the thobhorak J<duthah{A loligious society, 
whose si»ecial duty is to d al with the dead) en- 
teted the apartnient, approached the corpse, laid 
it on a table, stripped and washed it thoroughly 
wilb warm water; cut oB' the nails on the hands 
and ieet, and finally greased the bead and lace 
with the yolk of bioken eggs. The meaning of 
the latter proceeding is said'to be that as an egg 
is round, so death goes round to all men : it u, 
bowerer, a custom which, eicept in 'Poland, is 
rery commonir neglec.ed. Ten ceriain meaanies 
of water ^called UUtiaA^ baoUsoi; wero then 
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poured o?cr the whole body ; and it was finally 
wrapped in a white gown, a white cap, while 
stockings, and the tolith ^or cloak used iu prayer) 
put oyer its bead. 

" On th^ loliowing day I accompanied the fune- 
ral to the Jewish cemetery. The coffin, whether 
for rich or poor, is a rude construction, roufchl^ 
put to^^ether. During the procession to the burial- 
ground the colEn, accordius to the Jewish ritnal, 
was put. down on the road three times, and the 
mourners repeated veroes Irom the 91st Fsalm, to 
drire away all evil spirits from the dead. Oa*ar 
riving at the burial-ground, the coffin iwas placed 
berore the grave, and ihe rabbi delivered a funeral 
sermon; 

** This ovor, the friends of the old Jew came np, 
and approached the coffin; whilst some acain 
tore their garments, as thev had done around his 
bed. After the mourners bad walked round the 
open grave seven times, recitins various verses 
from the Psalms, ihe cotfin was iet down into the 

frave, with no covering at the top, so that the 
ody was exposed. 

** Small fragments of earthenware were placed 
on the eyes and mouth of the corpse, that the de- 
ceased mijgbt not behold . tlie misdeeds of those 
whom he hud (orffiven before death, or accuse his 
abusers before God. A sjoall linen bag full of 
earth brought from Jerusalem, was laid under the 
head of the bodv, and then, after the coffin bad 
been covered with a 'oagh plank so that the clods 
should not lall on the corpse, it was slowly and 
so^mnly 1ow«)red into thegmve. All the mourners 
now beni down, and cast three times a handful of 



earUi upon the remains of ihe departed, ottcnn^ 
at the same time a prayer praising the jaaiioc oi 
God in inflicting death. 

** Alter this the procession qnitted the eeu s et e i i , 
each mourner tearing up from the grmrad three 
times a band(\il of grass, and canting it behind ' 
him, wliilst repeating verses from the Faalnm. 
On issuing from the burial-place, all washed their 
hands three times, recited certain Tenes 
Deuteronomy, and then returned home. 

** On arriving at my lodgings, the old 
adopted sons retired lo their loom^, took ofl their 
shoes, placed a cushion on the ground on whieb 
to lie down, lit a lamp which was to bum lor «eTca 
days and nights without being eztiDgnlshed, 
placed a gloss of water near the T»nrp, and mi it» 
tide hung up a towel. For the Jews bcpe tbei 
the Ansel of Death will wash bis sword, alveadj 
made bloody through the killing of ti.e dceetefd, 
in the glass of water, and dry it on the towel. 

"Of all the prayers in tie Jewish ritnaly none 
is more important' than the Kaddith^ or pray^ for 
the dead. It is the duty of every sen tor eleTen 
months after the death of bis lather to repc«t thiff 
prayer. This is one grtat i eason whjr Jc^iab 
parents are ^o anxious Tor male issue, as fcosales 
are not allowed to say it. Jews, woo bat^ no 
male children, frequently sdopt a son lor that 
purpose. Societies also exist to provide 
to say Kaddish tor such parenti.'^ 



Second thought is said to be better than 
but first childhood is better than second. 
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Tut: cAiACOMns or at, padl, is thi tSLAWH or i^alta* 



Th<a Catacombs of St. Fan!, in tlie 
Island of REalta- 

raoM A KorE-nooc ot' as Artrsr, 

Thj CiitQcombs of Sr. Paul are fitnafcd nbont 
flirc mimitcs* walk from St. Piul'sChurcb, wbiilier 
Ihfj Bacrinun gcnernUjr iccflmpftnfes aU tra^dori 
ifith B auppir nf tap^^ft, wbJcb he ligbls bdore 
«iitisrinf|. The descent to the pmrmice is about 
uin J feet deep, tov ti Klarrcai^e three iet-t widfl, l(^rt^3- 
10 j5 to a kind ol giitkr^ du^ undei* ground, ^uba 
jfro:it (lumber o1 otbers branching o(f from the 
finncip^l, arid aUo from the i^ecot^dnrie^. The 
lidea of these passasre.'* coutnin ninny nicl ei lo 
«c«tTc the bode^, cut in the wiiSU, wkTrn^ut any 
regulttrorder-iiome arectitirtdv- nncovered. uhife 
ethers are arranged with TTiire order, ia two 
noiies, tititt parttv c^ofled vrfih n liyer of mortir 
raiacd up in a Circular fcirm. Tlie5e pt'ptdchiei 
■re of diderent mx^Tt^ bo me propoftjiinabTy foF-rre 1 
for infauts, which pcncndlj occ *py llW nfdes!, 
wbilat in many of the larper oupa it may be ^0'"n^ 
from a couple of circulBr hrtirs, miflii^ieTjTli^ lur^e 
to receive (he head, tliat tlie/ w(?rc intended for 
iwo fulhgrown pe!^on«t* 

There are several hnlla flmcinj^ tbcae pflller^ea ; 
Ihe roof of one is sitppo'ted bj a pro op of rnnfrb 
llittijd cejhnnns, flrrd on the floor of tf>e ^ame are 
Iwo circular blocks, about four fctt in diftinetcr, 



flat oti the top^ wilh a low edf^e around the dr- 
cumference, Sotno ore of the oplmnn that Ibe 
Lttler were ujied for Wflshitig the lodica hclora 
bnriah 

The nrcn of these Bobtcrrancoue eEcaratioiia 

ctintiot now be determined, as »ny of the pas- 

eagei lia'^ e been walled npi letit the cnriotia rtKit- 

int shonid lo^e hiini^elt in audi a labjrlnth, 

' which, according to Iradition and ihe alorits ai 

I the pricsta who act a?* pfiiide*^ ba-^ severnl times 

" nccorred. The itooe oi which iht^se csitaenmba 

«re formed a very soft und poious. and consiimefi 

away very tast by the dnrnpncss whicht in £ome 

plnce*i. prevaib ro low i:nder pro^ind, 

I'e-ides the abore, there are oiher Fmii-arei- 
cavntbo^* in the CiUi Sofa if f^ numbern ol nhich 
bare been closed up, 1 wa=i iiilormed ihai Irom 
fbifl place a pariy of se^en tmi^elcr*! and gnidea 
nndertool; to explore ont^ of the many pa«^[lKes 
whieh cominetice al tbi^ point and itfid utider 
frronnd, a disitance of fleveTi mile,*, io the citTof 
Valleilft. The partv wri? nc'Tor heard from after 
Thev were most likely lost umidst ihe numerous 
and he«rildcrinf: paMa^es, and HmnfliCn d by the 
foul eaflcs. One of the pa!inaye4j howeter, called 
by the nativt's Abbaii,i, in the di^irct of l*ir 
H'iebre. abonl a qimner of a mile outside of the 
J!ubiirb<. jjtill remnins opeo. The descent to ihu 
principal purt rLf these catacomh* i» Irom a wel^, 
at a few paeea dintuot from one of the subterrane 
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oot apartmenti. Aboat sixteen feet below th« 
sur'aoe of the earth is s regalar doorvraj, in 
which long a^o there bad been a woodeo door. 
After passinjc the threshold^ there is a obamber 
about nineteen feet lona;. br fourteen wide, ex- 
caratcd in the rock, wuich here is rather soft, the 
roof being supported bjr an arch and two pillars 
formed in excavating. The cbanit>er contains 
sereriil sepulchres, aud a round block similar to 
that which I hare mentioned in the catacombs of 
St. Paal. 

Upon the arcb orer the furthest sepulchre there 
is an inser ption, of which the following is all that 
can be deciphered : 



NOT 
N I TO 

BI X ITINPAC 
PACEMANIST ACV 
ATIo PoSITAE 

INHCAOCO RECOR 



From the tenor of what can be gathered from 
the above, it has been concluded tnat it was the 
work of Cbristiuns. 

There is generallr mnc^ extravagance. in the 
opinions entertained concerning the original de> 
sign of thettc, at well as oth^r subterraneous se- 
pulchral excarations. Manj will hare it that 
thej were formed by the primitive Christians, 
who, during time j of persecution, lived and buried 
the bodies of their • confessors and mart jrs in 
them. This op uion prevails at Rome, and conse- 
quently a number of laborers are kept constantly 
at work in the catacombs, and as soon as tbe^ 
discover a repositorv with any of th* marks that 
would indieate its being that of a saint, what is 
found is immediately tacen care of. The princi- 
pal mark of its sanctity is a small pro.eciion in 
the side of the gallery, a little below the rei)03i- 
tory, which sometimes contains pieces of phials, 
tinctured with various col «rs, in which it is pre- 
tended that the blood of the martyrs was pre- 
served in order to dia inttuish them from others. 
This imposition has no foundation to support ii ; 
and I would remark that the same custom, 1 have 
beard, prevails to some places of Asia Minor. 

Against the abore opinion, concerning the de- 
sign of the^e catacombs, it may be justly argued 
that, at a time when Christians were openly per- 
secuted, it was not at all probable that such vast 
undertakings could have been carried on without 
the knowledge of the persecutors, nor that any 
inimical government would have permitted the 
work to be prosecuted in opposition to their own 
proceedings. If, again, these were completed 
during seaaons of peace, they must bare been 
public, and, being round in such exposed situa- 
tions, just without the ciiy, would, never have 
been useful for a place of refuge. 

It is generally the opinion now, that th^ cata- 
combs of Malta were ori^cmallv the work of tlie 
PhcBuicians, or the Romans, woo e general cus- 
tom it was to bury in caves: nor was the custom 
of interring, as we do now, in the open air, or in 
churches, ever made u-e of before Cbristianitv 
introduce it. The Komans probablv derived the 
custom of burying their deaa in such subterrane- 
ous oemoteries from the Phoenicians; for, that 
the same was prevalent with them is very evident 
from the numerous catacombs to oe found in 
Rome. At length, however, they derived from 
the Greeks the manner of burning their dead 
bodies, and as this came graduullv into general 
use, the cataoombs fell into total neglect. In this 
state we may suppo^ that the Chris.ians took 



poaaession of them in times of persecution, 
where they concealed themselves, because it was 
not so likelv that they would be searched after in 
such abandoned and danzerous places. When 
the Empire became Christian, they again fell into 
that s ate of disuse and neg.ect in wbicb they are 
found at present. 



Fersis, the lliiby. 

"Whithbe away, eamarado'" aaid Charlie 
Lynn, taking the pipe of his ** hubble-bubble" 
from his lips to ask the qi-estion. ^ 

•• Down to the slave-bazaar in search of W<«," 
replied Vance, the art'at, put lag bin soft tilt hai 
on, and taking his sketcti-bojk. from the leb'e. 
** Come with me, and don't be suoa a lasy sjbs- 
rite." * 

" AH v^ fine, and the thermometer ninetj in 
the shade. Rut any sacrifice in the cause of 
friendship. Wlvsre's Kedar Hassan, known fa- 
miliarly as Jackv f* 

"What do you want with him? 1 hear bioi 
snoring on the divan outside." 

** Mav his turban be d ed, and his b?ard never 
bd perfumed —the lazv rascal ! Do you think Vm 
tcoing to risk my precious iile amonicst those acne 
of the prophet, without our dragoiniin, after the 
fraeat o.tw^en the English ana them the other 
dayr • 

^* AU right. Tumble up there. Jacky 1" shooted 
Vance, while Charile slipped a tiomOlv daintjr ro' 
volver— all silver and moitier-of-pe:irf mounticf^ 
—info the breast-pocket of bi^ liuen coat^ and 
took a valedict-ory draught of iced sherbet— with 
rose-leaves fioaiing on its eolden tide— from a 
huge goblet, on a little stmd by a screen of lat- 
tice-work, starred with jasmin, and giving be- 
tween the blossoms glimpses ot the Bospbome, a 
apphire floor, over which darted slender cai «#» 
and statelier ships, msrestieally winged, and LuleD 
with precious merchandise. 

A rosioess, a perfume, a golden affloenoe of 
Summer, and sunlight, Eostem, prodiical, royal in 
its riotous wchUIi, was over all . and Vance looked 
out from another lattice— beneath which Uy Con* 
stantinopie— with vivid, artist deighi, a pure tight 
of uoheosnal en o> ment, which found a spiritual 
beauty in every loveliness of earth his soul and 
eyes reoiced in. 

Minarets flashed to the i^nn, onaint Eastern 
buildings loomed darklv against the blue of the 
cloudless sky, and in the narrow, shadowy street 
twiiting beneath, a newly arrived caruvan paced 
slowly on, the laden camels like impalpable graj 
monsters, born of mist and twilight, the guamoa 
fierce little black Arabs— gaudy flissbes ofcolor ia 
the gray of the cavernous street— iheir flaahinf^ 
eves ouulasxiing the sabres clanking at the'r aidea^ 
their bronze faces showing vivid and clear-cut 
under the'.r white turbttus, their aosr'a floating 
from their lithe waists like flashes liom a moving 
rainbow. At the head, on a huge, whie drome- 
darv, rode an Arab aheikj who was on his wm^ 
with gifts to allr himself with the i^ultno; and, aa 
he eat motionless, his white burnous flost ng over 
bis Rtately form, bis grand iace set firmly aa that 
of a ststue, in himself, Vance con8idef*ea he was 
worth coming all the way from New York to aee^ 
The caravan paced ani noshed out of eighty and 
Vance turned round. 

" Come, Charlie. Jacky, are yon readv V* 

"May the Benefactor of the Uoiverae live m. 
thousand years 1 Kedar Hassan is ready." 

Kedar Bassan looked more as though be oncht 
to have reveled in the red sunlight wnich baihea 
the Alhambra than in the more tempered rays 
which fall on the OoMen Horn. He wsa so m- 
tensely black that be seemed to darken the aparW 
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ment. as he stood in the arcbwsj' swaitisfr the 
joua^ Americans, a vast figure— miiKbtj of chest 
and limb— draped in gorgeou n-hued raiment, and 
crowned with a snoirj turban, which cuughttbe 
light until it dazzl.-d the ere. Hideous enough to 
be the Afrite Solomon sealed up in the buttle, 
with tbiciE, Moorish lips and dilated nostrila and 
lawnj eyes, with red, bungrr lights in them. Bis 
background ought to have been the rainbow mo- 
saics of the Alhambra sumeibing gorgeous!? har- 
baric. He failed to **co ipose, as Yance*^ art- 
slaoj]; would have put it, with the airjr graces of 
more civiliKed life and surroundings. 

Ther wound their way, follow in z Kedar, througb 
myriad carernous streets of shadow ci.Dopied with 
sunlight, and incomplete!/ scavengered by yelp- 
ing multitudes of man^ curs, past calm-eyed 
Turks, hiibole-bubbling in tlieir open shops, and 
80 to the slare-bazaar, bei aided pompouslj bv 
Hassan. 

*' Stand aside, men of no account, and let the 
Benefaciors of the Earth buTe place! Let the 
forms of the Delights of ibe Universe bare room :" 
sang Kedar Hassan, bringing a glitter of flashing 
ejes and a sei of dusky faces on tbem, as they 
rapidly pushed their waj through the tulip-hued 
orowdL 

"Be quiet, Jacky," said Charlie Lynn; "the 
fellows don't like that sort of thing." 

Hass .n's red eyes rolled ominously on the sway- 
int{ crowd, which seemed to be betfl^g like a 
great wave round a certain dusky aichway of 
granite, with a curtain of crimson silk swa\ ing 
idly against its cold gray. 

liuby stiafts of sunlight plunged into the ba- 
xaar, tor tne day was at its xeniih, and one of 
them smote across the head of a majestic old 
Turk— a descendant of the Prophet— in a green 
turban, and ivlth a beard which hid the flas ing 
jewels of his gird!e in torrents of sparkling silver, 
who was elbo«ving his way, followed by two grin- 
nins slaves, black as ebony, toward the gray arch 
with it« crimson flutter of dnipery. 

Over the turbans of the crowd— parting before 
tlie old Turk like water before a stout swimmer- 
peered a pair of twinkling ejes, set in a face like 
a vulture 8, and a skinny olaw waved yellowly in 
the air, bo.h thrown out by the gray of the arch 
and the vivid drapery. 

"Hoy Ellendi, come op hither!" shrieked a tbin 
Toice. ** There is a Kuby of price at my ritflit 
band. The man wbo baa the happiness to par- 
chase it most give thanks to the prop) let who bath 
permitted him such happineaa be ore entering 
Faradise. Mayest thou live » thousand years, 
fifltodi." 

** Come on, Vance,** whispered Charlie, eagerly, 
dragg'ng his friend on with him, while tijuisan 
stalaed ahead, scowling on the crowd. '* I'd wager 
a oool thou and that old party is looking up a 
fresh ornament for hia seraglio. Let's see the 

fUD," 

Charlie was nineteen, a young athlete overflow- 
ing with animd spirits, and as dare-devil a 
voun^tter as ever breathed beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. Prodigal in a kinily, genero s fashion, 
the joy and the torment of his friends and relu- 
tirea^ tUere was something inexpressibly attrac- 
tive in bb fresh, priinal beauty, and a dash of un- 
told sweetness in his sudden glance and smile. 
Vance— ei"ht-and-thirtv, dnrk und grave as a 
Spanish hidalgo — fairly adored him. 

" l>on't be m«d, Ciiarlel" said Vance, grimly. 
"It's ttie best policy in the present unsettled 
stale of aflaira to attract as little alien aon as pos- 
aa>le." 

'* I'm goinsc to b'd a?Bin^t the old dodger in 
the green turban," whispe ed Charlie, gleefully ; 
" but I want a glimpse ot the meichandise first." 

"for heavea'a sake I" hissed Vanoe, trying to 



detain him; but Charlie burst from him, and 
plowed through the suiging crowd toward the 
archway draped with cnmson, lol. owing in the 
wake of the old Etlendi and bis slaves. 

Vance groaned an execration at the foolhard- 
inew ot Itia young friend, and pushed on, beckon- 
ing Hassan aiter him, who, nothing lotb, el- 
bowed the crov\d to and Iro, bringing on tham 
glances of loathing and muttered nialedictioBa. 
Vance struggled to the trout, wbere Charlie tow- 
ered -a golaen-h aired young Colossus taoing bis 
fate. Vance gripped bis aim savagely. / 

"No more nouaensel" he muttered up in bis 
eai^-be was a full bead the shorter of toe two. 
" The Turks are enraged against the foreigDers. 
Keep quiet 1" 

Charlie tossed his golden mane like a yonng 
biaoD, ^nd lautfbed down at Vance's grim face. 

"What do 1 carer he said. '^They won't 
harm us." 

He looked ronnd royally on the crowd, bat 
Vance's Tuice waa in his ear again. 

" Now, Eoe here ! You may throw away jmnr 
life if vou choose. Your widowed mother is not 
depeaoent on you for anything but— ^s/ mine 
is, for bread. If you don't regard your own life, 
don't risk mins/" 

Vance alwaya said what be bad to ny tritely 
and drylr, but people always listened to him. 
Charlie looked sober for a moment. Then he 
laughed. 

*n'll not risk losing onr dinner at the American 
Hhiister's to-night,': be said. " Best content. 
But let ns see wbac is eoing on !" 

The two men, with UasMan grinning over their 
shoulderiy listened and laughed for a few mo- 
ments. 

The vulfnre-faoed old man stood in the arch- 
way, which opened into a little court where a 
fountain played, and o.n a brilliant mat at bis 
feet crouched a vailed woman— a female not 
vailed in the ghastly shrouding of a Turkish wo- 
man, but in H glittering miat of tissue of gold, from 
beneath whion wondrous suggestions of loveli- 
ness, the flashing of brilliant evea, the rosas of 
dusky clie^ks, betrayed themaeLes in brief, an- 
certain snatobes. A* shaft of sunlight burst upon 
the glittering vail, and golden flies seemed to 
flame and leap about her as she sat patiently 
awaiting her fate, whatever It might be. » 

The Tultnre sang a reciativa in operatic style, 
having the nnparuUeled beauties of nis Jberoban- 
dise for its theme, and the crowd listened, while 
two or three grave merchants, and ahnond-et«d 
young nobles of the Sublime Porte, pushed for- 
ward, and crowded on Chnrlie and the old Bfl'endi. 
who sturdily held their places in the front rank, 
while Hassan and Vance peered over f heir shonl- 
ders, Vance fumbling for his sketch-book, rabid 
to seize the little Oriental " bit " lor a future pic- 
ture — one of those glowing gems for which be waa 
lamons. 

•*Wlio haa sequins, ETendis! to purchase 
this Bubr of women t" sang the vulture, eying 
tlie V rowd, vrith his head on one side ; and, as the 
turbans swaved— a sea of siiif ting coloi^— he lifted 
the golden cloud from the form of the woman at 
his teet, who became the focus of the thotisands 
of eyes filling the bazaar. She shrank a little, 
meeting all those flashing glances, and the old 
E endi pushed forward eagerly, and touched the 
vulture. 

"The child is mine!" be said. "How maay. 
sequins, merchant, shall 1 give thee?" 

"May the shadow of the Bflendi be like the 
shade of a date-tree in Par disc ! May he live ten 
thousand years ! Mav his bea d be steeped in the 
breath of rosea ! A thousand seqnins is the price 
of this Ruby, this rose ol guls, this bulbul ofth* 
myrtle groras." 
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Th* jooDg nobles drew back, stroking their 
beards, ennons of the old Ettendi, and tbe mer- 
ebanta s^id to eaeb other : 

** BismalUh ! Tbe damsel is worth it !" 

The EtieDdi beckoned bis slares forward, and 
took from one of them a scarlet silk bag, full of 
chinking gold, which be was aboat handing to t! e 
Tolture, when Charlie Ljnn strode torfrard, 
breaking from Vance's oatstretched hand. 

The mischief had been done, and one alluring, 

Sathetio look from the radiant joung slaye had 
one it. 

*«Sta7l" he cried, in tolerable Turkish. "I 
will giro two thousand sequina I" 

The vulture turned his back on the Eflendi, and 
clutched the sunnj-haiied unbeliever bv the 
wrist, in speechlei^s ecstasy, vrhile Vance plunged 
his fingers into his wiry b.ack hair, and groaned 
softly. 

*♦ Three thousand !" hissed the Effeudi, clutch- 
ing hid white beard, and slaring on young Hot- 
spur, with Oriental fires in iiis black eves. 

**Fonr!" said Charlie, with a laugh, feeling 
Vance tugging at his coat-tails. 

"Son of the prophet I" said the vulture, with a 
lingering wish to oblige a true Mussuhnan, ** is 
the damt»el to live under thv ahadow V* 

'* Five thousand !" cried the EHendi. 

'^SixT' said Charlie, and the voltore flung up 
his arms with a yell of deli^bt, and, pulling the 
girl from the mat, thrust her nearly into Char- 
IWa arma. 

**May eternal showers of bliss bathe thy 
head!" be screamed, expectorating slyly lb 
eounteraci the aspiration, while Charlie, blush- 
ing mightily, stood looking at his purchase, 
who, with h'er rounded arms folded onherheav. 
ing breast, and her magnificent eyes bent on the 
earth, stood before him, the incumation. it seemed 
to him, of at once bis late and ail things beau> 
iitul. * 

Tbe murmuring and swaying of fhe crowd 
thronging about them with sigmficant rudeness 
broujnit his eyes from her lace. The Eflendi was 
moving oil', with a backward glance at him, full of 
poison, and Vance pulled his sleeve. 

•• Come," be said, grimly ; " if you've done 
mischief enough lor to-day, perhaps we bad bet- 
ter leave." 

IVHh a sudden, swift, new pang of jealousy of 
those myriad eyes, Charlie lifted the snimmerinff 
vail and lung it over tbe girl, and, motioning her 
and the vulture to follow, set his great shoulders 
against the crowd, and^ despite ita surging and 
maledictions, -he and his party thrust their way 
through unharmed, and emerged, panting, in a 
cavernous sti«et near by. all shadow and solitode, 
a camel, tethei'ed by a tountaio, its only inhab- 
itant. 

Charlie looked a little conscience-smitten, and 
Vance looked like a sphinx. 

Here was a nice pusiticn of affairs t A young 
American gentleman, (rareling with all the pomp 
and circumstance of wealth and intense respect- 
ability, buf ing a lovely slare, with a face like a 
Nonrmabal, and the eyes ot a Circe. 

A sudden thought of what Simons would say 
rushed upon Charlie. Simons was sixty years of 
age, had been his father's valet^ and was now his ; 
and went about amongst the luiks in a white tie 
and gold spectacles, a touch of powder in his gray 
hair, and with a hu^e gold repeater, the very in- 
earnation of intensest respectabilitv. 

** 1 really couldn't help it, Vance," said Charlie, 
apologeticolly ; ** she bad tears in her eyes, poor 
Uttle thing 1'^ 

Vance sniffed the air. 

'*Mofhiog can be more humane than your con- 
duct, I'm sure," he said. " It's active benevo- 
lence which ought to place you at tbe head of liv- 



ing philanthropists. Tour mother will be de» 
lighted I" 

Ot course she would ! A Uny little lad j, wbo 
lived in an atmosphere on the mountain-tops of 
society^ and could account for eveiry drop of 
blood in her veins; and had a staid brougbain, 
and more old point than any woman in America : 
and went to oratorioa, and presided in daintv rmi- 
ment over mammoth chantiis, and whose Dagoo 
was Respectabihty, in whose house she bowed her- 
self in a kind of' lesser worship than she paid in 
another temple. 

. But, of the two, CharUe stood more in awe of 
Simons. 

Mrs. Lynn bad passionate possibilities in ber 
warm little heart, which would give a faini echo 
to the emotions of her boy. 

Simons— well, Simons was Simons, a sphinx in 
snowy linen, horribly and utterly emotioniesa end 
respectable. 

*' You've made a bitter enemy of tbe old Ef- 
fendi," went on Vance; "and, mark my words, 
he 11 have his revenge." 

"Pshaw!" cried Chariie, all -fire and dedance 
again. *'lhat lovely creature to be doomed to 

slavery I If be were the Sultan himself, I'd •* 

He clinched his hand, and ahot fire Irom his eyea. 

**0h, sits tha wind in that quarter?" quoth 
Vance, beginning to whistle meloaiously — a paint- 
er'a tnck ; and he whistled himself home, and up 
to the ante-room, all marble fountains and mat- 
ting, where Simons was sitting bolt upright in a 
divan, reading a New York paper, and looking 
like a male incarnation of all the virtues. 

Charlie and Hassan stalked in, and Simons rote 
respectfully, and as be did so, his green and vir- 
tuous orb caught tbe glitter of the golden vail, 
and the rosy beauty benlnd it, as she pauEed in 
an attitude of exquisite grace and timidity, in the 
archwav. 

" Simons," said Charlie, loftily, but not looking 
at him. "yon must get the women of tbe boose 
to make this voung lady comfortable. I— all — 
) es— she b under my care for the present." 

"Mr. Charles," said Simons, looking at tbe 
Turkish trowsers of azure satin with horror, " I 
beg your narding, sir, but it ain't respectable. If 
f^wns ana overskirts was in question, and Cbxia- 
tians, respectable it would not be, much leas blue 
sating irowsers, and Fasans !" 

Vance grinned, and (Jbsrlie was fnrioua. 

It would have been easy enough to have rid 
himseH of the giri, if bis whole, ardent, llorj 

toung heart haa not been aet upon keeping her — 
IS own, his very own, forever. 

She read this in his face, and shrank toward 
him, reading coldness and disake of her in the 
other eyea Mstened on her. . 

He put out his strong band, and took hers. 

"Simons," he said, with real dignity, ''have 
the goodness to ondeistand (hat such langnace is 
uncalled-for. I intend placing this young Isdy 
under the protection of my mother." 

Simons referred so tly to soae dish mentioned 
as " a pretty kettle of fish for tbe missus," and 
Charlie, with the air ot an emperor, led her to a 
diran, where she seated herself crors-legged, and 
peeped from a fold of ber vail timidly. 

Not very unhappy in her new position, which, 
like many Caucasian damsels, she had be.en edu- 
cated to anticipate during her fourteen Summers 
of florid lite, and leading with Oriental swiftness 
the isle the blue eyes of tbe handsome unbo- 
liever were telling her, and drawing mental com- 
parisons between him and the old Ef.endi, Ttry 
much to the diaparagement of the latter. 

By-and-by, she was in the women's court of 
the house of Ben Brousa, playing, a merry child 
herself, with the dimpled, stag-eyed hopes of lbs 
bouse, her golden vail hdd aside, and the full 
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mooB shining tbrough Iftttioe and blossom on 
her rosj Cauoteiiui beaaty, ss she bounded orer 
the snuwj psTement, her golden hsir swsjing 
to the peHamed breeze, the roses ttang at her 
b/ the laughing children leits vivid than the 
rich blossoms of her cheeks, her hqoid ejes, 
black as lakes of jet, r<;flecting twin Sinuses, 
bar full form, airy in its perfect gtace, liihe and 
stately as a young palm-tree. 

By-and-by, the children, flung here and there on 
Tivid mats, slept the dimpled, happy sleep of 
babyhood, exquisite little oronzes in thegolden 
moonlight, worthy ot the pencil of some Turkish 
Murillo ; and Persis stole to the fountain in tbf 
centre of the conrt, a mist of diamond spray ris- 
ing from a cluster of glowing oleandfers and 
orange- trees in gamituie of aromatic white, 
Mmmed with vast balls of lopaz, and, slipping to 
the iioor, hiid her bright head on the snowy mar- 
gin of the tiny fountain, and, from musing on 
nim, flipped into a golden sleep, and dreamed of 
Charlie, with richer roses flaming in tha tranaiu- 
cent chicks, sweeter smiles quivering across the 
exquisite lace. 

Hers was a startling beauty. The marked gran- 
deur of the Turkish type, softened to lendeiest 
loTclinass by the rosy, pearly bloom of the bkin, 
the clinging gold of tlie Inznriant hair flowing 
over her as she slept, the soft lustre of the re- 
splendent dark eyes, and. above all, the tender 
grace ot her matcnless smile. 

bbe dreamed of Charlie , and Charlie, walking 
with Vance to the American Minister'a, followed 
by Hassan^ more like an Afrite than ever, as he 
stalked noiseles4y from jetty shadows into sud- 
den plains of gold, as the moonlight made unez- 
Sected sallies into the narrow streets, slipping 
own the sides of flHt-roo.ed honses, or the shm- 
log ladders of glittering minarets, and played 
upon his white turban and black lace— and Char- 
lie thought of her, Ferris, the Ruby, gravely, with 
a delight that was new to him, secretly, and an 
open oiscomfort ai Vance lectnred him on the 
subject, 

*'And what are you going to do with her?*' 
asked Vance, as they entered a court, where Turk- 
ish servants were moving about, where gem-Kke 
lanterns burned in the da.o-trees, and the inevit- 
able fountidns goasiped and danced in the moon- 
light. 

'* She has no friends, she tails me," said Charlie, 
soberly. . ** She is an orphan, and her uncle sold 
her to that abominable vulture. Mrs. Courtenay 
returns to New York to-morrow. I shall beg her 
to take her to my mother." 

Vance grinned as he thought of Mrs. Lynn's 
astonishment and dismay, and extended what he 
would have called a ** feeler." 

** Very right. Aunt Lucia (she was his mother's 
sister) will marry her ofi, jon may depend upon 
it. She's uncommonly lovely." 

Charlie winced, but could say nothing, for they 
were in the bower of Oriental beauty which did 
duty for a drawing- lOom, and were bowing to the 
charming hostess, with whom Vance lingered, 
while Charlie went toward a little groop showing 
out from a background of jasmin, flashed with 
rare creepers, rosy stars dropping to the ground 
from snowy vases, censers ot exquisite perfume. 

Mrs. Conrtenay, the married daughter of the 
boose, made a piqvaiUe contrast to her companion, 
an old Turk, olaaing in festive garb— his green 
turbsn wreathed with diamonds, bis waist-scaif 
stiff with broideries of seed-pearls^who was en- 
{oying the UU-a-tiU husely, partly because it hsd 
a $aHpffon of the forbidden fruit about it. This 
talking with an nn vailed, strange woman, with 
daszling shoulders risiiir trom billows ot lace, and 
candid eyes that laughed up at his. as her pink- 
tipped fingers ran over the keysof the piano—the 



almost solitary object of western civilisation in 
the room. 

For the rest, divans, flowers, mats, fountains, 
gilded arabesque;*, and mosaic pav<;meut, 

Uosy fflohes poured out streams of light from 
banks otbloom, and souie score of people lounged 
about. The British Bmbassudor, his chest ot cased 
with the blue ribbon of the Garter, his daughter. 
Lady Etirida. asta.ely blonde, flirting with ayonng 
Turkish atplomot with eager, dusky eyes, and a 
Fcarlet ^ez, some Americans, and many promin- 
ent Tuiks, stately and handsome in iheir flowing 
Oriental robes. 

They banqueted amidst the flowers, in a kind 
of embiiwered court, and if skeletons eat at the 
board, the testal roses hid their grinning chaps, 
and laughter and jest drowned the ratiling ot their 
dry bones. 

Cbartie, handsome as a young Antinons, and 
brilliant in his *' merrie May" ot I <e, was the pet 
of the party— eren Mrs. C6urtena>'s escort, who 
was none other than tlie old Eflendi of the slare- 
market, forgot his spite, and wagged his silver 
beard rejoicingly at the unbelierer s gay chatter: 
and when Charlie and Vance went^hom^, still 
through the moonlight, Charlie was in raptures 
with nis flrst dinner-party in the City of the 
Crescent. 

He had told Mrs. Courtenar the little romance 
of Persis, and she had clapped lier little hands over 
it, and cried, ** Oh, delicious !" and scolded Chsriie 
in a dainty sermonelte about the proprieties, and 
told him that she must take Persis from him to- 
morrow, and keep her under her own matronly 
wing (she was a merry elf of nineteen) until next 
week, when she expected to start for New York, 
and would gladly take charge of lo^ elv Persis ; and 
Chariie felt that the air ^Hiad champagne in it,'' 
and walked upon roses which had no thorns. 

Vance felt a little jealous, a little bit er, and 
very much amused, reading C hnrlie like an open 
booK, and he was sincerely glud (hat Persis was so 
soon to be removed trom the society of his young 
cousin. 

** That old EfTendi isn't such a bad kind of a 
fellow," said Charlie, as they came in si|cht of 
Hassan, who had preceded them, lounging in the 
shadow of the round-headed arch leading into 
their domicile; "he offered, when he heard how 
anxious I was to risit those ruins under the city, 
to procure us admission to xhem—tulh^ota, of 
course, as they're shut to the public, on account 
of that party which was lost in their Ubyrinths, 
some time since." 

** You didn't accept, of eourtt /** cried Vance, in 
dismay ; he had no relish tor the sudden friend- 
ship of the old Efl*endi. 

"Of course I did" answered Charlie, illumin- 
ating Haasan suddenly, as* be struck a liyht for 
his cigar. "I wouldn't miss the adventure for 
something. And you, ungrateful fellow, consider 
what you would lc»se in an artistic point of view, 
if 1 had declined !" 

" When does this precious aflair come oflft" said 
Vance, resignedly. 

"Tomorrow, at midnight Hallo. Jaokyl 
How like a ghoul ron look in this lisbt!" 

So he dm. Wicked, vast, hideous, with a 
sneakin^i^ air upon him as the light discovered 
him, which Vance saw with disgust, and Charlie 
not at all. 

Charlie went into the court, and passing to his 
own apsrtments, looked up at a latticed balcoov, 
where dwelt the women of the house of Ben 
Brousa, and thou ih he knew it not, two eves, soft 
as those of an antelope, gazed down into bis from 
behind the muonlit rosea, two little bands, rosy 
and henna-tipped, folded themselves together like 
tiny iron viaesi as he went away under tha dat«- 
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trees, nodding their plumes over the dark arch- 
nay, and between ber tee:h Persis said soltly: 

'*I,iaIone,sbaUdoitr 

« « « « * « 

Wfaat an awfal and mysterions scene I Some 
deep-bosomed lakeotTopnet.sucbas Daotewouid 
siofi:, or the weird pencil ol Dor6 linger lovingly 
over. An expanse, apparently bounaiess, of vas. 
pillars, carred aft though by ihe hands of Genii, 
rising from a motionless flood of jet, and losing 
themseUes, arcade alter arcade, in a distan'^e im- 
penetrable to light or vision, following no settled 
symmetry of architecture, out^ like some huge 
forest turned to stone, supporting the dim root, 
sending back to the torchhght a thousand flashes 
of diamond and ruby, as the crimson glow flared 
over the drops of moisture hanging from richly 
carted wreath and heavy groin, sending san- 
guineous tracks across the motionless tide, to be 
beaten back by some vast pillar, stony sentry ol 
the hideous army of shadows beyond. 

A noxious air, thick and heavy and poisonous, 
hanging heavy over all, and a ieeling of awe and 
horror a part of the place. 

No man knew where those maddening labyrinths 
of gigantic pillars ended; no man knew whither 
that black tide would float him. Men did know 
that some had entered those stony mazes and— 
had not returned; but there knowledge ended, 
and speculation commenced. 

The old Etiendi had kejit his promise, and on 
the margin ol this horrid tide stood a little group. 

The torchlight caught the white beard of the 
Efiendi, the golden ciisp of Charlie' h curU, the 
Spanish blackness of Vance's silky beard, and 
glared in Hassan's eyes until be looked like Eblis 
himself, looming up darkly amid his supernatural 
surroundings. 

A boat lay on the water, a torch affixed to prow 
and stern, and fathoms of rope attached to a pil- 
lar on the marsin, and to an iron ring in the boat. 
This was the clue, without which none dared ven- 
ture into that maze of stone. 

Vance was delighted, aild fearfully uncomfort- 
able. 

His artistic eye gloated on the awful grandeur 
of this subterranean Inferno— bis common sense 
taw useless risk in this harum-scarum adventure 
into which Charlie had dragged him. 

The old Efiendi wasrzed bts bead benevolently, 
and Hassan grinned like a Saracen's head in au 
old Spaniih painting, joyous that he was not 
chosen as one of the explorers. 

"No," Charlie bad said, loftily, "I don't want 
any other fellows to run a risk on my account I" 

So Vance and he, leaving Hassan to guard the 
due, were to set out alone on this funereal waste 
of waters. 

Charlie stepped into the boat, a strange vision 
of ioyous life and beauty in that watery (Cenotaph 
of the past, jrathering every ray of light^ it seemed, 
about his bright head, and in bis laughing eyes. 
He took the s ender oars, rnd Vance, arm^ with 
his sketch-book and a dainty brandy-flask, got 
ruefully in after him. 

•• May Allah prove propitious, oh, my children !" 
cried the Efl'endi, stroking the cascade of crisp 
silver rolling over his grand old chest. "And 
delay not, lest the morning should betray our 
departure hence !" 

"All right!" cnlled back Charlie, dipping the 
light sculls into the Acheron-like tide. 

" Take care of that clue !" cried Vance, as the 
boat glided away amid the pillars, the torchlight 
flaring back like crimson pennants, licking with 
its red Hsht the glistening pillars, and falling on 
the water like snakes of flame writhing in a sea of 
pitch. 

In a moment or two the boat disappeared, 
tracked by a lurid glow traveling into the black- 



ness, the plash of ihe oars still aadible, mod 
wakening jgoblin echoes in thearehes. 

One solitary torch remained, flaring apoa Hsa^ 
san and the old Efiendi, upon the nearer P>Ba«^ 
and upon tf><> white rope gliding— a cord oi pearl 
—into the blackness. 

'iben eub^ca » uu of ghastly psBtomime. 

The Eflendi drew a huge purse, flaming wiffa 
gold broideries in the red light, and chinking as be 
clutched it, from his Maiat-scarf. 

Hassan writhed with joy, in hideous expressave- 
ness, and looked at it with eves like those ot a 
laup-garou. The Etiendi smiled, and poiotcd to 
ibe white glimmer of the rope at their leet^ wa«- 
^ing his green turban humorously, and eoyi^ 
restoring the siik purse to the folds of bis seart. 
Hassan nodded his white turban, and olutched a 
dagger, with a filigree handle, in his belt, smack- 
ine his Moorish lips, and rolling his huge ejea. 

The Ertendi smil d patriarchally, and, bemic 
quite iin4erstood by Haaaan, stole away to the 
upper air, and Hassan aquatted by the tidey to 
wait. 

As the Eflendi stole away, a little ahadow de- 
tached itself from a spot the torchlight did not 
touch -the shade of a Turkish boy with olire fiace 
and big eves, and nervous little Oriental hands 
clutching something that flashed titfuUj— «» fit- 
fulv as the great eyes in the olive face. 

Tills shade slipped into the black shadow of a 
pillar, so close behind Hassan, that an ootatretcbed 
hand would touch him as he sat. 

There was a dead silence. 

Hassan, illumined by the torchlight, sat motion- 
tesf , watching the coil of rope at his feet slip away, 
tollo^ving the uns:en boat; and the shade in the 
shadow, motionless, watched him, 

A weird scene, full of grotesque pictnresqve- 
ness, ol suggestions of dread enchantments and 
wizard spells. 

The motionless Moorish form, sitting under the 
glare of the solitary torch, the black, glossy, mar^ 
ble- motion less water, the ineffable mystery of the 
vast pillars stretching into the black distance, the 
weird eyes, lustrous and fixed aa stara, burning 
on him trom behind the pillar. 

Orer all. a silence like thai between two borsts 
of tropis to under. 

Riui; by ring the line of pearl melted into the 
darkness. 

Hassan's hand stole to the knife at bis bolt. 
The I ope tightened round the pillar; it had all 
run out. 

He crouched lower, and the knife leaped to the 
lis:bt, seeming to drip blood as the red light 
caught and ran along ine keen blade of Damaacos 
steeL 

As he bent over the water, for a brief, awful 
flash, he saw his doom reflected in the ebon mir- 
ror. 

As his knife severed the first strands of the rope, 
the shadow was upon him. 

A fiery pang seemed to reach his heart, and, 
without a groan, he fell forward, a slender poniard 
quirenng oetween bis vast shoulders. 

The Turkish boy spurred the huge body with 
his foot, and flung* himseif upon the rope, which 
was slowly parting under some strain at its other 
extremitv. 

Kraced against the pilbir, the blood poorlng 
from his nostiils with the exertion, he held it until 
the strain relaxed, and he was enabled to knot the 
cord about the pillar. 

Then, overcome, be fell forward upon the body 
of Hassan, end, his fex faUing otf, a sodden 
cascade of gold, the " glory of a woman," rippled 
in precious masses over the slender form. 

Ben Brousa ran through his orange-coirrt in th« 
blushing dawn, tearing his fluttering robes, daw- 
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tog hit ample basrd, and calling upon the name of 
the prophet. 

Hit ebarge, Pereis, the Kobj, was mftsing. and, 
Allah's wrath ! the teetal raiment ot Ahdallab, his 
^Ideat, a tall, slim lad of tourteeo, was missing 
«lso. 

The wfa of Ben Bronsa nibbed her forehead in 
the dust under the daie-i^ees, and Abdallah bowled 
ApaamodicalU, as sudden memories of the glories 
oi his purloined raiment returned fVesblj upon 
him. 

On this scene of desolation entered Charlie and 
Yanoe, ffha:itly in the gatherinff lightj and unfol- 
lowed DT aoT Hassan, and down m the dust 
dropped Ben brou-^a. 

*^0h, Lights of the Unirerse, Allah is great ! 
Fate is fa e I The sluve of tbe Lords of the World 
is fled ! The fe^tul raiment of Abdalluh is gone in 
the winking or an e.vel Consolutiou there is 
none I Our foreheads rub the dust; we sprinkle 
ashes on our beards! Allah is great I and Mo- 
hammed is his Prophet !*' 

Charlie picked up the prostrate Ben Bronsa 
mechanicaUv, and walked away, while Vance re- 
mained to near explanations and give oonsola- 

Ben Bronsa nerer knew what became of the 
Rnbv of Women, who had fled in the night with 
Abdallah's raiment. He never knew wbv Kedar 
Hassan nerer returned to darken with his ebony 
presence the sunnj courts of bis dwelling ; and 
he never knew why tbe old Eflendi deported with 
aucb pious baste on a pil^ma e to Mecca, and 
fare up haunting the slave-bazaar. 

The toUowini^ day a steamer puffed out on the 
Bosphoms, and oni's deck, waving her lily hand 
lo her patents and Charlie and Vance, who vtood 
in a ffroup on the quuy, stood Lucia Counenay, 
who, in the cause of friendship, had had her trunks 
packed with aswiitness unparalleled in tbe annals 
ot fashionatle life ; and beside her, a Turkish lad, 
her** little foot-page," in raimeut like unto that 
purioined irom the mnurDint; Abdullah, and with 

?fes fixed on Charlie to the last, like to those of 
ersis, the Kuby ; and that was why Ben Broosa 
never knew what became of the Ruby of Women. 

Kedar Hassan never ctyne back, because bis 
bnffe carcass la.r under tbe b*aok waters of that 
pillared solitude beneath the city, with Abdallah's 
poniard sticking between his shoulders. 

He was no one's business, and that was why, 
dead or alive, he never came back. 

The reason the old Efiendi journeyed with rheu- 
matic groanings to Mecca, was that^ when he bad 
every rea-.on to (eel confident that Charlie and 
Vance were dead, or ding, lost In the horrid 
stony mazes and watery wastes beneath tbe city, 
he met them in the flesh in one of tbe cavernous 
streets, and Charlie,- with int. use feeling, had si- 
lently shaken his fist in that venerable counte- 
nance, but had been dragged away by the wiry 
Vance. 

Tbe ESendi went home in a hurry, ordered oot 
his dromedaries, his Arabs, his best green turban 
—secure sisn of hereditary holiness— and de- 
parted swiltlv from the wraih or the unbelievers, 
toward the shrine of the prophet. 

Before he weot^ be told ois thirty-five wives 
that he would buy no more beautiful* slaves, and 
he promised hitnseir that when he wished a hated 
rival ** attended to,'' he would see to the atlair 
himself. 

The Eflendi never knew who it was, when he 
followed Hassan home from the Minister's bonse 
— who it was who heard their httle plot from the 
latticed gallery, and swore, with Oriental fire, to 
save tbe man she loved with her own hand. 

Soma five years afterward, there was a grand 
wedding in the '* St. George's " of New York. 



Under the swinging bell of trbe-roses stood a 
golden-haired, broad-shouldered man, and by bis 1 
side a ffolden-baired woman. 

In the marriage-train there was a I'ttle lady in 
o*d point, diamonds and tearn, a wiry, Spanihh- 
looking man, with a wild Bohemian air about him, 
despite his ** correct" costume, and a young ma- 
tron, fair and gracious as a aneen-lily, leading a 
lordly boy of four by the hnna. 

Under the distant gallery an elderly man in 
black, with sold spectacles, a dash of powder in 
his hair, a white tie. and a smile Oi placio approval 
on his respectable face. 

The man said, *' I, Charles, take thee, Persis," 
etc.; and the woman — oh, rarest and loveliest !— 
said, with her soul in voice and eyes, **i, Persls, 
Uke thee, Charlea," etc. 

To the mellow thunders of the wedding-march, 
tbe procession poured down the a sles. and Mrs. 
Lynn, senior, whimpering a litJe \p toe shadow 
oi tbe point lace, whispered to General Pendra- 
gon: 

** I'm sure, general, I never expected to live to 
approve ot Charles marrying a Turk ; but Perils 
is the most unexceptionable creature 1" 

And Generul Pendragon answered, with old- 
fashioned chivalry : 

'*Tbe loveliest flower owes something to the 
care of the gardener, madame. 1 he proUaee of 
Mrs. Lrnn needs no other recommendation.'' 

'Which the diflerence there is between a 
Christian dress and blue sating — not dre-ses, 
mum— you could not so to imagine," said Simons 
to the housekeeper, Mrs. Heavyblossom, a lady in 
a respectable black satin, whom be had on his arm 
under the gallery. 

"Still," said Mrs. Heavyblossom, "morally 
grateful we ought to be as was born and brought 
up to bunnits and Christian principles. But I 
will sav, il ever there was a darling, it's our Miss 
Pet sis!" 

"Mrs. Charies Lynn, if you please, mnm," said 
Simons. 

Women vm Ballon* 

Caitnot women be sailors as well as soldiers ? 
They have made the attempt, at all events. Early 
in the reign of George 111., Hannah Whitney, an 
Irish woman, served fire years in the royal navy, 
and did not reveal the secret until she re-entered 
what may be called p^vate life. A lew years 
after this a young Yorkshire woman came up 
from Hull to London, in search of her lover. Be 
bad enlisted on tbe man-of-war Oxford, at Chat- 
ham, and she did tbe same, putiins on sailor's 
clothes, and assuming the name of Charles Wad- 
dell. Her tai bless swain deserted, and she at- 
tempted to desert likewise. Tl.is brought on 
detection, and the olBcers kindlv gave the poor 
gill a little money, and dismissed her. The news- 
papers, in 1782, told of one Mrs. Cole, of Pcplar. 
who served on board a mtm-of-war as a suitor, and 
then, having a bit ot properly lelt her, resumed 
her feminine posit on, and took a public-bouse, 
tarly in the present century a countr^r girl, aged 
fifteen, left her home, put on bov's clothes, and 
orlered tor service on a iSonth Sea whaler. Being 
retu.-^ed, she apprenticed beiseif to a waterman, 
and plied her vocation deltly. It was not until 
she had been upset and nearlv drowned in rowing 
out to the Sir iiyde Parker, We t Indiaman, that 
she censed to be a "jolly young waterman," and 
became a domestic servant'in proper femininity of 
apparel. There was a cirl named Hebecca Ann 
Jonns.one, who knew what it was to have a cruel 
father or uncle, it was not clear which. He 
dressed her as a boy when she was twrieen. and 
apprenticed her to a collier ship. She served four 
years, and then ended her sea uie, alter receivintf 
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a severe beating from the mnte for not getting np 
anfGcientlr earl/. Another girl, aged fourteen, 
named Elizabeth Uowden, beioj^ left an orphan, 
came irom a fillage in Cornwall, in 18C7, to Truro, 
in search of employment. Destitute and unsuc- 
cesftful, she wont to Falmouth, put on boy's 
clothes, enlisted as a boy on board Her Majesty's 
ship Hazard, and did good service aloft os well as 
below lor several weeks, atter which the poor 
young thing, by the kindness of the chief oflBcers, 
was enabled to resume her proper attire and avo- 
cations. One more instance : In 1815, when Her 
Majesty's sliip Queen Charlotte, one bundled 
guns, was paia off, an African woman was found 
among the crew, who had served eleven years 
under the name of William Brown. She bad 
become an able seaman, and captain of the fore- 
top ; she had all the traits of a sailor, and no one 
had suspected her secret, which turned out to be 
a cruel husband, to escape froui whom she bad 
taken to this bard and unleminine mode of life. 

Thus it is that in most cases where women have 
become soldiers or sailors, husbands or lovers 
generally bad something to do in supplying a 
motive. ' Special circumstances have guided tlie 
matter in other instances. Why she did it is not 
narrated ; but the gossiping chronicles which tell 
about the centenarians speak of one Mary Hall, 
who was sexton of Bishop's Hill, York, and who 
lived to the age of one hundred and live. There 
was a peddler, in 179S, who was taken ill at the 
ale-house in Worcester, and shortly before dying 
told her story. She had been concerned in the 
Gordon riots, in 17Btf, and tearing capture and 
punishment, bad put on a man's dress, and tra- 
veled the country as peddler lor thirteen years. 



X*riae-riglitiiiff la the Bast-A AnfiOo 
and a Tlg^r 1a Ctombata 

A ooRBsspovDiirT of the London Standard, 
writing from Hong Kong. October 12tb, describes 
ona ot the entertainments supplied by the Maha- 
rajah ot Singapore to the Grand Duke Alexis, in 
honor of the.viatt ot the tatter to the island. He 
savs: 

** After luncheon the party proceeded to witness 
a tight between a buttalo and a tiger. Those who 
had never seen a combat of this kind woald have 
been inclined to bet freely on the latter; but the 
native) said that the changes were in favor of the 
budalo, and. indeed, thit the tiger was never 
known to win. 

** The arena in which the animals were to fight 
was of an oval form, some fifty leet Ions by about 
twenty wide, in an inclosure of bamboo poles, 
fifteen feet high, firmly driven into the ground, 
and strongly fastened together. Similar poles, 
laid across the top, formed the roof. The whole 
structure bod the appearance of a gigantic cage. 
A platlorm built outside enabled the more distin- 
guished visitors to have a good view of the inte- 
rior from a safe distance through the spaces 
between the poles, while the general public 
crowded round the cage as close as their respect 
for the claws of the tiger would allow. The buflalo 
was confined to one end of the cage by a canvas 
curtain stretched across the orena ; the tiger was 
inclosed at the other extremi:y by poles placed 
across from one wall to ihe other. When the 
fight was to begin the curtains were withdrawn, 
the poles were removed, and the animals were for 
the first time seen by ihe spectatorj. 

**The bufialo stood for some moments at his end 
of the cage, looking with little apparent interest 
toward hu foe. The tiger was sitting on bis 
haunches, seemingly unconscious of the presence 
of his foi^idable adversary, bit attention being 
atracted by the crowd outside. After wailing for 



soma time, tlia buffalo eeeoied to think be migM 
as well make a closer inspection, end slowly aod 
deliberately walked to the other end. Ibe'txger 
was now clearlr aware of his presence, for ne 
turned his head over his shoulder, and watched 
the approach of the buUa'o with evident anxiety. 
His eyes glared, but he did not move a mosde. ' 

" The buffalo was almost near enoogh to toacb 
him with his muzzle. But at length, and before 
the buUalo made any sign ot ottaoking him. lie 
jumped op and gallopea ofl* as fast as his legs 
could carrv him ronna the cage. The boffislo fol- 
lowed, ana iammed him against the waU with his 
boms. The tiger, in return, gave the buflalo one 
scratch on the neck and another over the eye-fosl 
as a cat might do, and then fell, apparently, dead. 
But his breathing betrayed him— he was onlr 
shamming. 

** No one seemed to understand this better than 
the bultalo, who stood close bv, and kept his eye 
on him, but disdained to touch him while be wae 
down. For some time the two animals maintained 
their rei«peotive positions, till at length the publie 
began to be impatient. 'They sthred up the tiger 
wito a pole, but that was of no use. Thea'ttaer 
tried crackers, and tor some time they succeeded 
no better. It wa^ not till a bondle was tbfown 
close to the tiger's nose that he got thorougfatj 
roused. But he had evidently no intention of 
fighting. He again ran round tie cage, was ageis 
pursuM bv his lelentless enemy, and was severelj 
gored, ana once more sank to the ground. 

•*'Tbis process was repeated several timee, 
always with the same resulWtbe tiger wonld not 
fight the bnlTalo, and the buflalo ootild not kill ifae 
tiger. At length the men on the roof lowered • 
rope with a noose in the end, in which they caught 
up the tijrer by one of his hind legs, and, while he 
was hanging, the buHalo completelv fiaUhed him. 
Bat the Grand Duke^as spared toe pain of wit- 
nessing the Istter part ot the spectacle, as he left 
when the tiger counterfeited dea^h for the second 
time. 

** The natives were right— the tiger fights no- 
willingly when he cannot surprise bis enemr. 
But the Rajah bad taken unusual pains to make 
the combat as equal as possible, for the tiger was 
a very savage one, while the buflalo, but two dare 
before, had oeen quietly drawing a cart along tM 
road." 



V h j^ the Carre fa the Iiflme «r Beiiwty. — 

Profeasor Mueller, in a conrse of lectures in Ber- 
lin, otiered a simple and mechaniosl explanation 
of the universsl admiration bestowed on circles. 
The eye is moved in its socket by six muscles, of 
which four are respectively emploved to raise, 
depress, turn to the right and to the left. The 
o her two have an action con'rary to each other, 
and roll the eve on its axis, or from the outside 
downwaid, and inside upward. When, therefore, 
an object is presented fur inApeotion, the first act 
is that of circom vision, or going round the 
boundary lines, so as to bring conseoutlreir 
every inilivic'ual part of the circumference upon 
the most delic 'te i nd sensitive portion of the 
retira.' Now, if figures bounded bv straight 
lines be presented lor insrection, it \t obvious 
that but two ot those muscles can be called into 
action, and it is equally evident that in carves of 
a circle or ellipse all must alternately be brought 
into action. The eflect then is. that if two only 
be emploved, as in rectilinear figures, those two 
have an undue share of labor ; and by repeating 
this experiment frequently^ as we do in childhooo, 
the motion of tet ium is instilled, a diataste tor 
straight lines is graduallv formed, and we are led 
to prefer those curves which supply a more gene> 
ral and equable share of woik to the moscles. 
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Eloped in a Hack. 

Franx Hcry wns a German, ^*itli a 
■decent quantitj of ^ood looks, wiih a 
good frame, and a pood ton^^ue ^ he 
waa also a good fencer, oK wtikb art 
be was a proTeftMor, aod had bis rooms 
in tb« higb garrut of & four-jitorj build- 
in j{, in a lar^a citj. 

One of bis rejruitir ousiotneri was 
Karl St ti ben ; licbp manJj, baadtome, 
urid a favorite witb the 1adioi». 

it B4J happened, an it ^ometinnes wiU, 
that the two men of diOereot desrees 
had weaknesses for the same girl— an 
elefcant and refined, though poor, 
daughter of a mnaio-teachery or fair 
renown. 

Karl came in to Frani's apartments for his dailj 
iesson. Salatations were exchanged. 

'* And how did you leave the dirine Seibel last 
night t*' asked the visitor. 

** As jou were present when I left, jou should 
know as well as I" was the retort. 

A silence followed. Presentlj, Karl spoke : 

" I wonder if joo and I are in love with her?*' 

" I answer for mj^self, and say Vea. About yon 
I know nothing, neither do I care.'' 

"Hum ! then, we are rivals?" said Karl. 

"As von please. Bivala, then, with all my 
heart!" 



ILOPhO nr A HACK.—" THn CSUBCB LOOMBD UP BIFORI THBM, 
AMD IBM LIGHTS OF THS PABSOXAOB OLBAHBD OUT BHSIOB 
IT. THBT BKTBBBD AT THB OATB." 

" In that case it will be dangerous to fence?" 

" Certainly, if you are afraid. We are equals. 
I have nothing else to teach you, and you have 
the advantage of being left-handed." 

" Then, if we cross swords, it will be a duel. 
If so, what is the object? I certainly do not in- 
tend to risk my chance for a wife on my skilL" 

Franx laughed loudlv and jeerin|dy, clapped 
his hands in a way whion made the otner tunous. 

" But, stUI^ I allow it would give me great satis- 
faction to give vou a cut or two, to quiet your 
insolent tongue.*^' 

"Agreed!" shouted Fruis, «*I fhoald like 
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DOthinff betler than to pat yon to b«d for a week 
or so,'^ 

He ran and closed the door, and locked it, and 
reached down a coaple of foils from the wall. 
The bnttons were gone from the enda, and tbej 
were sharpened. 
Said Franz, confidently : 
** Let ns have a reward for the Tictor, as well 
as pain for the yanqnished. The suocessfnl man 
shall carry 8eibel to the ball to-morrow night, 
and the other shall staj away, even if he be able 
to go." 

'"I agree to that also !" cried Karl, as be dirested 
himself of his coat and rest. 

They took their swords. Both became calm, 
and were wary. They crossed. 

In an instant, Karl lost his sword, but leaped 
back, and regained it in a flash, and put himself 
on gnard again. 

Iranx lanshed, and pressed forward. But Karl 
was warned into care, white the other, being 
elated, began to make blunders. 

He was rasb, and lunged and parried with con- 
fidence. 

Karl watched his chance. Many occurred, but 
Franz covered himself with ezpertnesa, and forced 
the fitrbting. 

At Uiis moment, lood raps and kicks came upon 
the panels. 
*• Let us In— let us in ! Open the door I" 
Both were disconcerted, aud Franz, recovering 
first, attempted to take advantage, and to close 
the combat. He rushed on ; but Karl was quick, 
and pinned him in the fleshy part of his sword- 
arm, near the shoulder. 

The other uttered a howl of pain, and dropped 
his weapon, and clutched his shoulder, with a look 
of rage. 

Karl hastened to the door, and admitted a man 
whom he was glad to see — no less than an intimate 
Iriend, a surgeon. 

Franz's wound was dressed in a few moments, 
and Karl stood by and saw it done. 

"Then, I am at hberty to claim the wager, 
Pranzr* 

Franz said nothing, but looked downward at his 
boot, with a white face ; and presently Karl went 
away with his friend. 

Now, Karl bad no idea whatever of waiting until 
to-morrow ni^h't for happiness, and he also bad a 
very strong impression that Franz hod no faith 
that he would. 

He never knew exactly how matters stood until 
now. but at this moment he felt he had an enemy 
in his recent foe, who would fight him by hook or 
by crook, and whom to outwit he must act speed- 
ily and energetically. 

The father of the adored girl, too, he felt was 
opposed to him. on the general ground that he 
was too rich, ana too much of a gentleman to mean 
any particular good to Seibel. 

And so, with these impressions on his mird, 
and his love for the beautiful girl still urging him, 
he determined upon a grand stroke— that of 
marrying her that very nignt. 

After leaving Franz, therefore, he went straight 
to Seibel, and put the case before her. Of course 
she wept, of course she fell into his arms, and all 
that ; but she finally did the important thing of 
saving : 

'** Y-e-e-i, ril go anvwhere with you, Karl— any- 
where and any iime." 

At dusk she left the house. She told her father, 
with a trembling voice, that she was going out to 
theMibrary. He got up instantly, and went with 
her, a thing he had never done before. 

She beeame frightened. They trarersed the 
streets. Suddenly they came upon Franz. He 
raised his hat and went with them. She felt she 
was being guarded and watched. 



Time was flying, and she began to exerols* bcr 
wits. No chance ofiered. Nothing appeared 
feasible. 

They reached the library. Half an hoar passed 
in agony for her. 

Presently a little man, an attendant who knew 
them, came up, and asked if they would like to 
see some new specimens of coins in an adjoining 
room. 

They all assented. 

The room was smalt Seibel's dress esngfai 
curiously upon the li^tcb, and they passed by her. 
She instantly seized the door, closed it, locked it. 
put the key m her pocket, and fled with the apeed 
of the wind. 



She descended the long steps, passed ont^ 
and hurried along in the street. She came to a 
comer; she beheld Karl beside a coach. She en- 
tered. 

Karl shouted to the driver to drive with all 
speed to a well-known Dutch church four miles in 
the country. 

The driver stared, bat lashed his horses, and 
they rushed away. 

Both were nervous. Karl laughed loudly aa 
she recounted her trick ; but, o^ looking behind 
him, be suddenly grew grav^ as he saw another 
and a lighter carriage following them at foil 
speed. 

• Ue again shouted to the driver. The whip was 
laid on merrily, and the horses planged forward 
with renewed speed. 

Dust flew up, and hid everything. The joints 
and glass rattled like bones, and the vehicle jolted 
as though it were afloat upon a heayy sea. 

The pursuers seemed to gain, and KarL with his 
head oot of the window, shouted more than eyer, 
** Go on I go on I Faster ! faster !" 

The^tiff' old legs of the shaky nags moved as 
they never moved since their days of colthood. 
The driver did his duty, if it consisted in raising 
long welts on their shaggy hair, and hallooing like 
a crazy man. 

Presently both the horses and he caught the ex- 
citement, and Karl spurred them by eonstantlj 
thumping on the windows. 

The race was tolerably fair. They left the dtr^ 
and reached the country roads with about the 
same distance between them is when thej 
started. 

It began to grow dark; houses and fences flew 
by, and Seibel negan to weep with nervoosoess. 
. Suddenly the driver called out to Karl that the 
horses were giving out. Kari knew the road. 

** Turn to the next right, and then stop." 

They were in the midst of a road lined with 
woods. The carriage came up with a jerk. Karl 
leaped out, and Seibel followed. Karl thrust her 
vail in the crack of the door, and left it flying. 

'* Drive on aa well as you can^ and aa fast as yon 
can." 

Then be seized Seibel's hand, and dragged her 
into the shade, and the carriage dashed oflT 

In a minute the other came flying along, with. 
Franz shooting to the man, and staring ahead al 
the one in advance. 

'* They're* going slower I they're giving out I 
drivel drive!" 

In an instant they bnd disi^peared* Karl^ 
laughed, but Seibel trembled more and more. 

*'Come," he said, puttiui^his arm about her. 
** It is but a few steps ofl*. My friend lives beyond 
this groye, and in ten minutes we will be man and 
wife.^' 

They stumbled on in tbe darkness. The charch. 
loomed up before them, and the lights of the par- 
sonaj^ gleamed out beside it. 

They entered at the gate. In two minutea they 
were before a jovial man, who looked at them ten- 
derly. His wife and bis daughter came in, a nuiw 
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wrjmaid stood in the doonmj with a baby, and 
the two were married in tbe preaeaoe of thia for- 
midable arraj of witoeisee* 

It was hardly done completely wben tbe two 
porauen demanded admittance, and receiTed it. 
i<raoz leaped forward^ and demanded if they were 
married, which question Kari answered at once, 
whereupon Frans made sucb a savage onslau^rhi 
npon bim that be was obliged to knock him 
down. 

"Are you really married— married by law?" 
inquired tbe old musician, coming forward with 
tears in bis eyes. " Yes? Then 1 am happy. All 
right Karl, my boy. I was afraid you were a 
scoundrel. Seibel, my lore, bus me at once. 
Franz, tou bad better go home, ana tell no more 
lies. You came near making trouble, you sly 
dog." 

.^^^ 

A Wight in an Afiican Tree. 

KiGHT is a farorite time with almost all wild 
animals for feeding or moring about. Especiallr 
is this tbe case with those Atncan creatures which 
dnriag tbe day pass their time in forests or caves. 
Elephants partionlarly select tbe night for feeding, 
and they will then quit their dense ooTer, and 
wander on plains where tbey would fear to show 
tbemselTes during daylight. On more than one 
occasion we pasaed scTeral hours of tbe night con- 
cealed among the branches of a tree, in order 1o 
have the opportunity of watching the habits of 
those animals, whose nature it was to lie bidden 
during tbe day. 

On tbe first occasion that we ever tried this ex- 
periment, we bad taken for our companion a 
friend, who was neither gifted with patience nor 
with that enthusiasm wbich is necessary to render 
a night in a tree a pleasant change. We remained 
in this tree some two hours, our companion, by 
bis frequent saoTements and the noise he made, 
rendering it unlikely that we should see any ani- 
mal whose hearing was acute. Tbe bright moon- 
light, however, that renders ererything by night 
almost as visible as by day, tempted us to venture 
on other occasions to undertake night adventures. 
And on more than one night we were rewarded by 
witnessing events that do not fall within the ex- 
perience of every person. 

One n^ght in particular we recall as a very fn- 
teresting one. It was after an afternoon ride near 
tbe buab down by tbe Imvoti River, where we had 
seen the fresh spoor of several elephants, that we 
decided npon passing a few hours in a large tree 
that stood apart trom the main bush, ^na from 
tbe branches of wbich a good view copld be ob- 
tained of tbe ground. For a companion, we se- 
leeted our usual hunting Catl're, who was always 
ready for sport, and arming him with one of our 
guns, we started at about ten o'clock at night 
reached the tree after half an hour's walk, and 
soon were settled amongst its branches. 

A walk by night in a country where there are 
such animals as lions, leopards, hyenas, snakes, 
elephants, buffalo, and other formidable creatures, 
requires considerable caution ; for it would be ex- 
cessively awkward to run against one of these 
animals, or to turn a comer of a bush, and sud- 
denly find yourself face to face with one of them. 
There are, too, some creatures which make a prac- 
tice of following men at night — tbe bvena in 
partionlar, as we experienced on more than one 
occasion. 

Having taken onr stations in tbe tree, we waited 
patiently for a view of some animal. In spite of 
its being commonly considered '*a comfortable 
place," we believ*e that there is no seal more un- 
comfortable for a length of time than a seat in a 
tree. First, it is very bard ; secondly, it is im- 



possible to change vonr position much ; thirdly^ 
there is always a risk of fulinjg, particularly if yon 
get sleepy and doze, and it is almost impossible 
to lie down, or even reclinb. But wben It offers 
a secure retreat fh)m wild animab^ It has its ad- 
vantages. 

For fully half an hour we saw nothing, although 
the rustling of the bush indicated that various 
animals were on tbe move. The uobes one benrs 
at night in a wild country are very singular, and 
wben heard during the stillness of an African 
night few sounds are more striking than tbe 
weird howl or moan of the **strana wolf," or 
hyena. The cry, also, of tbe jackal is particu- 
larly wild, and can be heard from a very great 
distance; whilst tbe peculiar note of various 
night-birds is beard as they flit around tbe tree in 
which tbey discover an intruder upon their do- 
main. 

After listening to the various sounds that occa- 
sionally were heard, we suddenly discovered sev- 
eral animals almost under the tree in which we 
were concealed. We dared not move, for to move 
was to make a noise, and to make a noise would 
alarm the animals, whatever they were. It was 
therefore necessary to get a good view of them 
without moving— a* proceeding of some dlfBculty ; 
but we accomplished it, and found tbe creatures 
were bush-pig— a large pip that lives entirely in 
the bush, ana is about as watchful ond cunning 
as any animal that inhabits Airica, its powers of 
bearing and scent being both very acute. It 
knows qnite well wben any danger threatens it, 
and Is not without powers of defense, for it pes- 
sesses sharp tnsks tnat will rip up a dog or a man 
as though a razor were used. 

It was scarcely worth while to alarm any larger 
animals that might be near by firing at these pigs, 
so we were content to watch them as tbey turned 
up the ground, and fed on the roots they got. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause, two or 
three of these pigs gave a snarp grunt, and ran off 
into tbe bush. We thought tbey bad, by their 

Eower of scent, discovered our proximity to them ; 
ut we shortly found their alarm was due to a 
much more dangerous enemy than roan — an 
enemy whose cunning was greater than even that 
of the oldest boar among tbe party, and whose 
strength was sucb, that a full-grown pig was com- 
pared to him little more than a rat to a cat. Tbe 
animal that caused the alarm was a leopard. 

Whilst we were wondering what had caused tbe 
sudden departure of tbe pigs, we heard a rustling 
of leaves and branches, a sudden rush, a sound 
as of struggling, a sharp squeak or two, and all 
was quiet again. We strained our eres to dis- 
ting*iish the forms of the victim ond its slayer, as 
tbe two lay half concealed among the thick un- 
derwood. 

At length we mode out the form of the leopard, 
lying on tbe body of the pig. Tbe ferocious ani- 
mal nod adopted its usual mode of seizing its prey 
by tbe back of tbe neck, and bad succeeded in 
brooking the neck of the pig in a very few se- 
conds. 

Here was a creature well worthy ef our lead, so 
we quietly changed our position to bring the gnn 
to bear on the leopard. Although apparentlr 
fully occupied with its prey, the leopard was still 
on the alert, for, slight as was the noise we made 
in moving, he rose quickly, glanced upward, and, 
with a graceful bound, was out of sight before we 
could pull a trigger or even take aim. 

Tbe pig, we knew, was desd, so we decided that 
we would have a nam of it before long. Tbe 
leopard bad scarcely left its prey half on hour, be- 
fore stealthy steps were beard approaching tbe 
dead nig, and soon two hyenas were busii^ em- 
ployea in feasting on it. Tbe noises we made in 
the tree alarmed them, but they were not to be 
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balk«d of their feast for seizing a hogs pieoe of 
pig, thej scampered off to a distaDce with it. 
After flnishiDg tnia piece, ther would sneak up to 
the eareass, laj hold of a fresn piece, sod rash off 
with that. The bjreoas between them nearlr fin- 
ished the pig, the remains were satisfsotorify ao- 
counted for dj- some jackals, and what appeared 
in the dim light to be ichneumons. The latter 
fought and squabbled over the bones and scraps 
like so many hun|p7' dogs, and by dajliffht we 
found scarcely a sign of the wild pig. all itktX re- 
mained of it oeing some blood on the dry grass 
where it had fallen. 

It is surprising the amount of animal life that 
mores about by night in a wild country. No one 
would for a moment suspect that in his immediate 
neighborhood there were a multitude of creatures 
which be never saw, unless he watched for them 
by night. We have seen creatures that are very 
uncommon roaming about by night in the most 
reckless manner. A few years ago, we were stay- 
ing at a friend's house in this country, and having 
seen some strange signs on his lawn, we watohed 
one night when the moon gave a fair light in order 
to see what night-wanderers visited us. Before 
long we observed two little dsrk objects moving 
on the lawD, and on coming quickly up to them, 
we surprised two hedgehogs, creatures we had not 
seen by day anywhere near the lawn. Upon fol- 
lowing up the trail, we found they actually lived 
in some cover on the borders of the lawn, and 
within fifty yards of the house. 

At the time we saw the wild-pig killed by the 
leopard, there was scarcely hair an hour during 
which several creatures did not pass our post; 
but the greatest excitement occurred just as day 
was breaking. 

Several times during the night we had heard the 
sharp crack of a broken branch in the distant 
forest, and now and then a shrill sharp cry, both 
of which told us that elephants were not far ofl". 
To attempt to obtain a shot at them by night 
would have been too dangerous, and unlikely to 
result in success, as the underwood in the bush 
was so dense that, even on a brisht sunny day, 
objects were scarcely distinguishable in the gloom. 
There was a probability, however, of these fipants 
of the forest coming out into the open, and if so, 
we might obtain a snot at them from our tree. 

It was not till just before sunrise that the herd 
of elephants came near the tree in which we were 
concealed, and then they seemed to scent danger, 
for, iostead of coming boldly forward, they 
stopped, and blowing through their trunks, ap- 

f>eared to be carefully scenting the air. Whether 
hey really smelt danger is impossible to say, but 
they wouid not approach nearer to the edge of the 
bush, and we could not obtain a view of any of 
them. 

After passing a nijzht in a tree without firing a 
shot, it was impossible to resist the tempution 
offered by the proximity of these elephants, so 
that as soon as there was sufficient daylight for us 
to see our way, we entered the dense forest, and 
endeavored to get a shot at one of them. We soon 
found that our presence was quite well known to 
these crafty animals, for they trumpeted and 
grumbled as we approached, and beiore we ex- 
pected it a cow elephant, with a caif, charged 
through the bush toward us. We had to retreat 
with all speed, at one time the vicious animal 
being searoely ten yards from ns. A sudden 
dodge up a small-game path, however, gave us a 
fresh starty and we widened the distance between 
us. 

So dense was the underwood in this bush, and 
so savage were the elephants, that, after a night 
passed in a tree, we felt disinclined to beard them 
in Uieir own domain. We, therefore, returned to 
our tent, after which a bathe and breakfast, fol- 



lowed by an hour or two's sleep, disponed 
bad efleots of a night in an AlriMn tree. 
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«h« W«aw. 

Thb willow is of all trees tlie most celebrated is 
romance and romantic history. Its habit of grow- 
ing by the sides of lakes and rivers, and of spread- 
ing its long branches over wells in solitary pas- 
tures, has given it a peculiar signifieance in 
poetry as the accompaniment of pastoral aoenea, 
and renders it one or the most interesting objeeta 
in landscape. Hence there is hardly a aong of 
nature, a rustic lay of shepherds, a Latin eclogpa^ 
or any descriptive poem, that does not make n«- 
quent mention of the willow. 

.The piping sounds from wet places in the Sprfaic 
of the year, the songs of the earliest birds, ana 
the hum of bees, when they first go abroad after 
their Winter's rest, are all delightlully associated 
with this tree. We breathe the perfume of iu 
flowers before the meadows are spangled witii 
violets, and when the croons has Just appeared in 
the gardens ; and its early bloom makes it a con- 
spicuous omect when it comes forth under an 
April sky, gleaming with a draperv of golden ver- 
dure among the stiU naked trees or the foreat and 
orchard. 

When Spring has closed her delicate flowem^ 
and the multitudes that crowd around the foot- 
steps of May have yielded their places to the 
brightest host of June, the willow scatters the 

f olden amen (a that adorn it, and appears In the 
eeper garniture of its own green foliage. The 
hum orinsects is no longer heard among the 
boughs in quest of honey, bui the notes or the 
phebe and the Summer yellow bird, that love to 
nestle in their sprays, may be heard from tbeir 
green shelter on all Summer noons. The Cresk 
and peculiar incense of the peat meadows, with 
their purple beds of cranberry-vines and wild 
strawbemes. the glistenisg of still waters, and 
the sight of little fishes tbat gambol in their olear 
depths, are circomstanAes that accompany the 
willow, and magnify our pleasure on beholding is, 
either in a nicture or real landscape. We prise 
the willow for its material qualities no more than 
for its poetic relations; for it is not only the 
beauty of a tree, but the scenes with which k Is 
allied, and the ideas and images il awakens in tbe 
m;nd, thst make up its attractions. 

The very name of this tree brings to mind at 
onoe a swarm of icsages, rora\ poetioal, and ro- 
mantic There is a aoftness an the sound of wil- 
low that accords with the delloacv of its foUaas 
and the flexibility of its slender branches, we 
syLables of this word must have b^n prompted 
b^ tbe mellow tones which are produced by the 
wind when gliding through its airy spray. WrHers 
of romance have always assipied the willow te 
youthful lovers, as affording the most appropriate 
arbor for their rustic vows, which woula seem 4e 
acquire a peculiar aacredness when spoken nnder 
the shade of the most poeticai of ail trees. 



With the portrait of this strange, wasted man, 
this wonderful master of the violin, we may an- 
alvse his playing : 

it hss often been asked in what respects 
Psgsnini's playing differed 'from that of other 
gr^ violinists— & what has be enriohed tbe 
art— what baa be discovered or Invented t 

These Questions have been to some extent 
answered by tbe painstaking Professor of Musiey 
Ouhr, who had many opportunities of watohlns 
him closely. 
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He wt8 p«ealiar, flnt, in h\M mftiiDer of tun- 
ing. Sometimes the first ibrce siriDffs we™ 
taped half a note higher, tho G string bciair a 
third lower. Sometimes he tuopd hia G to B- 
with a single torn of his pe^, he would change 
the pitch of his Q string, and never r^l iq hia 
intonation. These artifices e^plnin, nf> doubt 
many of his extraordinary iat^rvuU. ' 

Secondly, in his management of the bow h^ tiaa 
had many imitators, tboneh noun have approached 
bim in the romantic Toriety^cd "tiend-ljiqpgwcr 
with which he ruled over the i^tringB." Bid or- 
^i^^TJ staccato, played with a v^rv ti^ht bow, waa 
prodigiously loud and firm, nte the atrokea o! a 
hammer, whilst his method of duahine ihe bo^^ oa 
the strings, and letting it leap through aa intinity 
of tiDT staccato notes with uncrrmg precis ion 
was wnolly bis own inrentioo. * 

Thirdly, his tremolo use of tho left bojid er- 
ceeded anything which had been attempted tip to 
that time. This effect has becD, like every other 
one of bis ioimi table efi'ects, driven to dcatti by 
subsequent violinists. 

Fourth, h;a use of harmontoii, now unkerwiIlT 
iPiown to violinists, was then absolutelv new: 
formerly only the open harmonics had been u^ed 
and that very chanly ; but PaEonini nMonUiscd 
the world by stopping the stnng with the fint 
finger, and extracting the harmonic sjmnltaTse^ 
ously with the fourth. By sliding up the first 
finder, together with the fourth, be plnved entire 
melodies in harmonics, and ^ct on in averajro 
about three ocUves out of eac^h atring. Ilin ulo 
ef double harmonics in rapid pai?»EtKes, and auch 
tnfles as four simultaneous A fldts, are at ill prob- 
lems which few, if any, hands but hia havt- been 
able to solve. 

LasUv hia habit of plucking the stringii, aome^ 
times with tho right, sometimes with the left hand 
and producing those rapid pUiimto rnua, on an 
accompamment of a harp or guitar, waa nbso. 
lulely new; beyond thepe things it was fo^md 
impossible much further to anulvze hm nlaiinir 
His secret, if he had anv, died with him/ ml 
music does not reveal it. Altbou^h ho wrote 
quartets, solos, duets, and sonutas, froEmenta of 
about twenty-four of which are in exbieQCc, oqIj 
nine were found complete; ot these the Hondo 
known as *• Clochette," and often phveil hv 
Monsieur Sivori, and "Le Streghe/' ans perhaps 
the best known. ^ 

His death is thus described : 
On the night of May 27th, im\ aftera protracfed 

Siroxysm, he suddenly became fitranirciy tranquil. 
% "°%!P^ * ^"'®* ^'^^P' *°<* ^^>^c refrcflhed iind 
calm. The air was soft and warm. He doaired 
ihem to open the windows wide, draw the ctirtatti» 
of bis bed, sod allow the moon, jost riainE in tbe 
unclouded glory of an Italian sky, to flood h%» 
apartment. He sat gazing imtnily upon it fot 
some minutes, and then again siink drowsily into 
a fitful sleep. Rousins himself once more, hia fino 
ear caught the sound or the rustlini^ leases aa tbey 
were gently stirred by some breath of air ocElside. 

In his dying moments this so nod of thu ni^ht- 
wind in the treiss seemed to affect him atrangdy, 
and the Summer nights on the banks of tbo Arno 
long ago may have flashed back upon his mind, 
and called up fading memorieift, But now the 
Arno was exchanged for the widft McditerraocaQ 
Sea, all ablaze with light. 

Mozart, in his last moments^ pointed to tbe 
score in the Reauiem, which luv before him on 
bis bed. and his lips were moviiiEt to indicate the 
effector kettledrums in a particular p^ace, aahe 
sank back in a swoon ; and it is recorded of Pn- 
gaoini, that, on that fair moonlight night in May, 
as the last dimness came 07er htii cveft, he 
stretched out his hand to grasp hijj faithful fricod 
ind companion, bis Quarnerius violin^ and i^ be 



struck Its chords once more^ and found that it 
reoaed to speak with \U old maj^c power, he bim- 
j Bank back and expired, like ono broken-heart- 
ed to Bud tbflt a little feeble, confused noise was 
all that waR noiv kft of those strains ihut he bad 
ct^atcrt end the world had worahiped. 

He lelt f40U,C0O to his eon, Baton AchiUc^ Pa-, 
ganini and about t1^ a year to Antooia nianobi,f 
wtlh whom he had loni^ aiuce quarrelecl. Up bad 
prdvioualy provided for his mother. His Ttolm 
he leJt to his nutive city, Genoa, with diroctions 
that 00 o tbe r artist should ever play tipon it. 



For lore or nSosey ? - 

"iVW 4i ecordcr di mf,'* Rnnj^ Eiita Brandt, 
i^lippin^ down the t«>TTaoe-stepfl into tbe garden, 
where she was going to gather roBe» for the parlor- 

A deep, liarsb toico tipoke her name, clo^o to 
her elbow. She looked round, with a Uartled, 
litile cry. It was otilj Dick Hftjrgrava. Dick was 
ber uncle W lirK facto tnoi— vale t, gmom, butler, 
all in one. 

There he stood, as if be hod been waiting on 
purpose to intercept her— a great hulking, un- 
gttinlv felioiT, with bifl straw hat slouched low 
overbn wicked black ejea, 

"What do JOQ wantV'^ she aakcd, a trifle 
sbflrplj. 

Be did not meet her gaie, but looked awav 
rather ^ullenlj, kii;kiug the pebbles right and left 
out of the path with hti clumsv boot. 

" I had something to say to tou, Mifia E^tn/' he 



muttered. 



listen?'* 



tcred. '* Perhapft joQ will uot care to V\ 
Certainlj I vidl "listen," slie made anawer, ' 
wondering a little at bis* words and manner. "But 
you must not detaip mc long.^' 

lie ftent a sudden, steeUlike glance i! ashing orcr 
her face^ and said ; 

'* Yoii know very weEl what a Irno, faithful 
fnend I am to you, Mis» Ka^a, 1 could not hide 
Uif I would/' 

She interrupted him. 

'* Vcs, yes, ■ flhc m\d, impatiently, thortgh a 
famt suap'cjon of what bo was at sent a iudden 
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blaze of anger into her eyes. ** Vm retdj to take 
all that for granted. Now, what do jou want ot 
me?" 

Her curtness abashed him not a little. Be 
colored, hesitated, fumbled in hia bosom, and 
finally brought out a crumpled fragment of paper. 

*'I found this under the house-door when I 
opened it this morning,'* he said, holding it out 
to her. ** It looks like a letter. At any rate, 
there's writing on the paper. I feared it mi^ht 
mean something. I wisn you would read it, miss, 
and tind out." 

She looked hard at the creased morsel of paper, 
and then back at him again. Bat she did not 
take it. 

** Why don't you read it yourself, Diok, if there 
is no address?" she asked. 

**I can't, miss"— dropping his bead, as if 
ashamed. ** I never learned to read writing." 

'* Humph ! that is strange." 

And so it was. He seemed to be a fellow of 
more than ordinary intelligence for one of his 
class. His language waa generally good. It 
seemed odd, to say the least, that he had not 
learned to read and write. 

He mar hare seen the doubt and wonder ex- 
pressed in Esta's face. At any rate« be said, 
abruptly: 

** Won't you read what is written here, misa— 
just to satisfy me?" 

"Why don't you Uke it to Uncle Will ?" 

'* To be Uughed at ? No, I can't do that." 

He looked nurt, and began slowly to told the 
letter— if letter it was. Then Esta held out her 
hand for it. 

She was very much puxzled at his strange be- 
havior; but surely there could be no harm in 
humoring him. 

" Give it to me, Dick." 

She took it, and spread it open in her hand. 
There waa no address, but after having read the 
first line or two, she saw it waa intended for her 
uncle WiU. 

. It waa written in a scrawling, wretched hand, 
some portions of it being scarcely legible. But 
after a little study, she succeeded in making out 
these words : 

"You were once a friend to me. I ain't on- 
anrateful. I know you her money in the houae. 
Others knows it, too. You'd better keep a sharp 
lookout Don't sleep to-oisht, if the money is 
there still. If you do, youll never wake aein ; 
and the money will be gone up. I shouldn't 
betrav my pals ; but I won't aee you robbed and 
killed— you who was so good to me once. 

"AFbibkd." 

This was olL It was enough, in all conscience. 
Esta nearly screamed with terror as bhe read on 
to the end. The letter tell from her trembling 
fingers. 

Dick stooped to restore it. 

" What is it, miss ?" he said, staring bard at 
her. "Was I right r 

She nodded, not trusting herself to speak. 
After a brief struggle, she cried out, ezoitedly : 

"Thank you, thank you, Dick, for bringing 
that paper to me ! You have saved us all great 
trouble and aorrow, I am sure." 

With a wistful light in his dark eyes, he re- 
turned : 

" I'd lay down my life for you, llisa Esta." 

There was no mistaking his passionate glance. 
Re was treading on forbidden ground again. 
Esta broke away from him somewhat abruptly, 
and fled back to the bouse, quite forgetful ot the 
roses and the dismantled vases. 

" Uncle Will must aee this letter," she thought 
'* It mav mean a great deal." 

She bad reason enough to be apprehensive. 
Her uncle WiU had been paid three thousand dol- 



lars the previous day. The money waa^ indaedj, 
•till in the houae. 

Holmwood waa aituated at a distaaee from any 
other habitation, and there were no men abo«i 
the premises save Uncle Will himself— he was ee 
invalid—Diok Hargrave^ and Phil Meredith. 

Now, one word about PhiL He bad been leaa 
than a week at Holmwood on this oooaaioa. He 
was Esta's lover, and they were to be married in 
a fortnight 

It is now clear enonsh why Eata fek apprehen- 
sive, and why Dick Hargrave'a bold admiracioa 
distressed her. 

She ran direoUy to her unde'e stndj. Ph9 

happened to be there, sitting with the Invalid. 

In a few words, she told them all about the letter. 

They read and reread the strange misaire. Mr. 

Brandt could not understand it 

" There's something below the surfaoe here," 
he said, ahaking his bead and looking wiae. " The 
writer of that note is not so generous-hearted as 
he would make us believe. I can't remeeahn* 
ever having done a rogue a kindneaa. I know H 
could not have been intended." 

" Perhaps he wore his sheep's olothios: at the 
time," laughed Phil. 
Esta's spirits were at a low ebb. 
"What will you dor ahe asked, anxiously. 
"You don't know but the warning was well io- 
tende4. It would not be ssfe to disregard it." 

"No," ssid Mr. Brandt "I ahaU aeod the 
money to Waltham before nightfall, and hare it 
deposited in bank. Yon will take it, PbU?*' 

'* Of course. There ia nobody else to whom yom 
could intrust it" 

" No. Dick could not be thought of for soeh 
an errand." 

" Would it not be well," urged Esta. " for Phil 
to bring up two or three of the police fVom Walt- 
ham to aleep in the boose to-night?" 
Mr. Brandt nodded. 
" It shaU be done, my dear." 
Then, after a moment's puzsled thought, he 
added: 

" It ia very strange how the rosuea learned that 
monev was m the house. I don't nnderstaiftd it*' 
Phil turned away, muttering: 
"Bahl It's no surprise to me. Dick told 
them. Be had a dozen means of knowing. I 
wouldn't trust that fellow so far aa I oooJa see 
him." 

" You are prejudiced," said Mr. Brandt, looking 
annoved. "Dick baa been with me oeariy six 
months, and I've never had juat cause to ooa- 
plain of him." 

"It's a little singular, though— the manner ia 
which he found that letter. Why didn't he bring 
it to vou, in the first place?" 

Nobody could give a ffoodand auffioieot reaeoa. 
Esta repeated the one Dick hims.*lf had offered, 
but it went very little way in convincing any- 
body. 

Siill, as it was not manifest in what way Dick 
expected to be benefited bv the letter, thev could 
not charge him with knowing more or it (hui he 
pretendcHQ. 

Esta had drawn near the open window ere the 
close of the interview just recorded. Waa it im* 
aeination, or did she really hear the soft ruatling 
of the grass under a retreating footstep ? 

She looked out quickly juat as a dr rk fiffore 
darted round the comer of the house. Who tied 
been listening under the window — ^Diek Har- 
grave? 

She said nothing of what she bad seen ; hot 
thought all the more because of her silence. 

When Phil was ready to aet out on hia journey 
to Waltham later in the day, with the money aaf^y 
buckled in bis belt, she brought bim a pistol wita 
her own hands. 
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"T^e tbis,^ she said, lookinc up at 
pate, and trembling a little. " Yon ki 



bim, vcTT 
knovr what 
idaj occur. It' tbe'rogues are on the watoh^ thej 
ate sure to suspect rour errand.*' 

** Bah !" laughed 'the handsome fellow, stooping 
io Iclsa her. 'T have no need of the prettr play- 
thfng. l^esides, my own trusty barkers lie here 
next mj heart," 

He flapped his band over his breast, and Esta 
heard the clear ring of steel. 

*' You are sure tber are loaded?" 

"Yes. I looked to them last night. I was 
tarKet-sfaooting. jou will remember." 

He Tanlted into the sadcQe, and rode awav. 
Looking after him with dim eyes, Esta suddenly 
thonght of the weapon she had brought for him. 
It lay in the chair by her side. 

Some impulse caused her io pick it up, and ex- 
amine it more carefulfy. It was capped, and 
looked all right. She drove the ramrod home. 
It rang against the empty bottom of the barrel I 

Somebody had withdrawn the charge ! 

The discovery frightened her. A nameless dread 
sent the blood from her heart. Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she rushed down-stairs to the 
housekeeper's room. 

"Where's Dick?" she cried. 

Mrs. Bramble didn't know. 

"Be must have been gone a full hour," she 
eaid. "Perhaps he was squirreL-hunting— at any 
rate, she had seen him cleaning his pistols that 
morning." 

Esta grew cold as death. Bat the said nothing 
more. With her own hands she rammed home a 
charger in the pistol she carried. Her mind was 
full of the horror of a strange suspicion. 

" God grant I mav be mistaken," she thought. 
" It would kill me if anything were to happen to 
Phil." 

Tying a straw hat. under her chin, she rushed 
to the stable. The horses were all there save 
tf^o— the one Phil had ridden away and another. 

Of course Dick had taken that other. 

Esta seemed to be gil led with sudden strength. 
She flung the saddle into its place, and led out 
lier dappled mare. 

Five minutes later she was on Jennv's back, 
iearing down the gravelly drive like mad. 

In the warm, rich glow of the Summer day, 
Phil Meredith was riding toward Waltham. with 
Mr. Brandt's money hidden away in his belt. 

It was ten miles to the village— a wild, lonely 
road with one long stretch of wood where the 
shadows always lay dark and deep. 

Perhaps he had the start ot Esta bv fifteen 
minutes. But be rode rapidly. The banks would 
close at four. Besides, he was anxious to get 
back to Holmwood as quickly as possible. 

He reached the lonely stretch of wood. It shut 
bim in. For all the sun lay in the heaven above 
like a great red ball, dark, cool shadows filled the 
•Uent wood. 

The bushes grew close to the road on either 
band, almost mooting above it. Suddenly a 
sharp, rustling, crashing sound in the underbrush, 
and a man leaped into the narrow road, and 
caught the bridle-rein in a vice-like grip. 

Pbil drew back in sharp recoil. He sent a 
single sweeping glance over the ruffian at his 
horse's bead. It was a big burly fellow, whose 
entire face was hidden under a mask of black 
crape. 

I'bil's purpose was taken in an instant. He 
tore a pistol from bis pocket, and aimed straight 
for the villain's heart. 

"Stand aside," he thundered, "or I'll put a 
bullet through your carcass." 

" Try it," screamed the man, with aloud, sneer- 
lag laugh. 



Phil's finger was on the trigger. He hesitated 
an instant, as if to give the mocking devil a last 
chance. Then the hammer fell into its place. 
There was a sharp, cracking sound, bui no ex- 
plosion. 

He knew the truth in an instant— his pistols had 
been tampered with. 

The man laughed louder than before. He leaned 
forward quickly. A sbarp import rang on the air. 
Phil reeled dizxily in the saddle. Clubbing his 
weapon, he made a last frantio effort to deal the 
villain a crashing blow. 

In vain— all in vain. A sudden mist swung be- 
fore his eyes. He staggered^ groped blindly, and 
tumbled headlong into the dirty road. 

He felt therillain's grip on his throat; cruel 
fingers tore into the quivering flesh ; the thud of 
horses' hoofs sonndecl like suoden thunder in his 
ears; he gave a long, long, gasping sigh, and 
knew no more. 

It was Esta who tore up the road like mad the 
next instant. She took in the terrible scene at a 
glance. Phil lay white and helpless in the dust 
and the masked villain was bending over him, his 
murderous fingers at his throat. 

She droppecTfrom the saddle, and ran forward. 

" Good God !" she screamed ; " Dick Hargrave, 
you have killed him !" 

The vilhfcin turned. He sent one flashing glance 
all over her ffhastly face. A knife gleamed sud- 
denlv in his hand. 

"Vou know me?" he hissed. "No matter; 
you have come too late to save roar lover." 

He said this with his hand shaking wildlv in the 
air. Another instant, and the knife would have 
descended in the heart of his would be victim. 
But Esta was eaual to the emergency. Like a 
flash, she covered Dick with a deadly rim of steeL 

" Hold I" she screamed. " TAu pistol will not 
miss fire. I loaded it with my own hands. You 
stir from your tracks at your peril !" ^ 

He paused, and looked her straight in the eyes. 
I don^t know what he read there, but his l^and 
dropped to his side again. Even the wickedest of 
all God's creatures clings to life, loth to yield 
it up. 

" Put down that knife," laid Esta, in a low, 
stern voice. 

He fiung it from him into the nnderbrush. Then 
he faced her sullenly. 

" Lower thai infernal death-dealer,'* he said. " I 
didn't want master's money. I don't want it now. 
But that fellow," pointing to Phil, " was in my 
way. You loved bim, and would never have 
looked at me while he lived." 

"And so you wrote that letter?" Etta broke 
out, angrilv. "Yon knew Phil would take the 
money to 'VValtham I Tou meant to waylay and 
murder him, and avert suspicion from yourself 
by stealing the money 1" 

He did not answer. A devilish glitter was 
coming into his bright black eyes. He glared at 
Esta m a way that sent the blood from her heart. 

She could not hold him at bay many minutes 
longer. In the nick of time the loud roll of wheels 
echoed in the road. A wild, wild shriek rose to 
her lips at the welcome sound. 

"Help I help I" 

A fearful curse broke from the baffled villain. 
He made a quiek bound toward her. She pulled 
the trigger. Dick's right arm fell limp and use- 
less against his side. 

Another curse, a moment's hesitation, and then, 
with a horribly baffled light in bis eves, he dashed 
into the thickest of the wood and disappeared. 

Deliverance was coming too near for him to do 
ansrht but make bis escape while escape was pos- 
sible. 

When a carriage, with two or three stalwart 
men in it, tore up to the spot a moment later, Esta 
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was tobbing in the road, witb Phil's head drawn 
up and resting npon her heart. 

He was not dead. Bo had onlj been stnnned 
and alightlj wounded. A brare woman's love and 
coarage bad been bis safeguard. 



Prices of Wild Bemsti. 

Wb once asked Mr. Jamrach, the celebrated 
tamer of wild animals as to their respective 
▼alne m En^gland. 

** Well, sir, a lion in good condition, an Asiatic 
lion, is worth a hundred and flity pounds, while 
the finest Bengal tiger can be bought for serentj- 
^ve pounds. Elephants have no fixed price. They 
are in demand, and sell for fabulous prices. A 
young, well-grown, gentle elephant, which has 
never had a mad bt, will fetch ten thousand 
pounds. Lions, I forgot to say, do not breed well 
out of the forest ; their young, ten out of twelve, 
have bare-lips, and, consequently, cannot suck, 
and therefore die. That is what makes them so 
valuable. But," continued my voluable com- 
panion, " we have a creature in here which can- 
not be bought for money." 

** And what may that be?'' I inquired, as he 
opened the door. 

"A Japanese salamander," showing me a sort 



of hu£;e water-newt, without scales, and slimy to 
the touch. '* His food is fish, and hence the dif- 
ficulty of keeping him alive during a lone rojaf^ 
That creature started with seven of his kind, and 
ten tanks of live fishes. One by one the tanks 
were emptied, until not a fish remained, and ret 
tbe fformands made signs for more. Finally ssIa- 
mandrine cannibalism was resolved upon, and 
every salamander but this was eaten up before the 
voyage ended. No, sir, money could not bny.thftt 
animal." 



Oorloiui and VmUbI Chrov. 

J. SuBDiK, of Ylrginiaj owns a crow whidi 
serves as a siA>8titute for dogs, cats and all other 
domestic sentbels. He destro vs every fro^ about 
the well ; allows a mouse no chance for his Ufa ; 
drives hawks from the poultry, and bids fair to 
act as the best squirrel-dog in tbe country. He 
readily spies the squirrel, either upon tbe feaee 
or on the trees, and with a nainrai antipathy to 
the squirrel tribe, his shrill, keen note is readily- 
detected by his owner, accompanied by ranid dart 
up and down, and the owner is thus lea to the 
game. The most remarkable feature about tbe 
crow is that he invariablv keeps five or six daysT 
rations ahead of time, well concealed. 
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▲ OUMED tJPPIS. 



MiKS (to reoniHing sergeant)— " TT^W, 1 aiaH well off, for Ms, hat Pve got two tooUf* 
^fMnmAVt^** Mik4j y4 know thafs the only iuU of elothes you*v4 gotT 
Min— 'MrroA^ ttUti, itfCt there tns b^d-eto'tP* 



«* Orandma., whr don't roa keep a eerrant any 
longer?" . - f 

*'well, you see, child, I'm getting old now, 
and can't take care of one aa I usedto do, you 
know." 

Ople was dlToreed from his first wife, and 
Godwin was an infidel. Tbey were walking to« 
gether near St. Martin's Church. 

*<fla!" said Opie, "I was married in that 
church." 

** Indeed !" said Godwin ; ** and I was christened 
in it." 

**It is not a good shop," replied Opie: "their 
work don't last" 



H ""a Batllff haring been ordered by 

Lady to procure a sow or a breed and sii'e 

she particularly described to hfm, came one day 
into the dining-room, when full of great company, 
proclaiming, with a burst of joy he could not sup- 
press : 

"I hsTC been at Royston fair, my lady, and 
got a sow exactly of your ladyship's breed and 
sise." 

Mark Twain says that in the higher latitudes 
of Feejee, " it's so mioorablyoold that S man can't 
tell the truth." 



Amoitf; the questions raised before the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Perteet, the Chicago 
murderer, was the curious one that the State s 
Attorney, Mr. Reed, had wrongfully quoted cer- 
tain passages of Scripture in bis closing speech. 
The passages in question were from the sereral 
statements by the four Evangelists of the inscrip- 
tion on the cross. The Appellate Court took no- 
notice of tbe point. 

TIfco Vein—" Uncle James, won't you per- 
form some of those juggling tricks for vs-,. to- 
night, that you learned in China?" 

** No, my* dear, I'm not in the vein." 

«* What vein, uncle?" 

" Why, the juggler vein, of course." 

Aunt—" Well, Mabet, don't cry; if Eliza is: 
going, you will have another." 

llabel — "No, I shall never have another nurse 
— I'll marry young." 

"When sn enthusiastic editor describes a bride 
as bonny, and an envious compositor sets her up 
as bony, as was done at Jacksonville the other 
day, hope for a season bids the world farewell, 
and freedom shrieks as the compositor falls at 
his form, brained by tbe brother of tbe blooming 
bnde. 
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EXIQMAS, CUAKA1>£», ETC. 



Bnigmas, Charades, Bto. 

1.— Chabadb. 

To rissT belongs the glorj, theme of ancient 
story, 
or baring leaped with Cortius adown the gnlf 
of gloom. 
That would have staid for ever, if none had 
dared dissever 
The mystic spell by courting thus a hero's 
notile doom. 
To bring, in view the second, from old lore is 
beckoned 
A fabled monster bird to £astem story-tellers 
known ; 
And now, if you are sprightly, read the ISnal 
rightlr, 
And see before the sight a well-known pre- 
position's shown. 
When Winter's winds are blowing, in our gar- 
den growing, 
Is whole, a hardy flower, pretty herald of the 
Spring. 
And now the minstrers jingle dies within the 
in^le; 
The nddung pen is laid aside— no more the 
bard doth sing. 

8.^ARi7H]nBnoAL Puzslbs. 
1. There are four men. A, B, C, and D, whose 
united ages are ISO years. If tou add together A 
and B's ages, the result will give Cs age ; aud if 
you add together B and Cs age, the result will 
give D's age. Required their respeotive ages. 
2. There are three persons. A, B, and G, whose 
united ages are 96 years. If 



you deduct A's age 
from Cs, the result will giro B's age : if you de- 
duct B's age from Cs, the result will gire A's 
age ; and it you add together A and B's ages, the 
result will gire Cs age. Required their respec- 
tive ages. 8. There are three men. A, B, ana C, 
whose united ages are 108 TO&rs. One-third of 
B's age and one-fourth of C'b are equal to A's, 
one-half of A and Cs ages are equal to B's age, 
and scTen-eighths of A's and three-fourths of ti*B 
ore equal to Cs. Required the respective ages. 

8.— Ekxqma. 
Present erer, witnessed noTor, still in motion 

doomed to be, 
Ceaseless serving, health preserving, prithee tell 

my name t^ me? 
Breath of roses ott reposes on my noiseless, sultry 

wing. 
Loudly roarinff, harshly warring, colds and coughs 

as oft I l>ring. 
Storms and thunder (mighty wonder!) my ezist- 

tence purify. 
Changing, veering, light appearing, yet my weight 

will none deny • 
Still, moreover, you'll discover Pm composed of 

fluids twain ; (1) 
Oft ye' 11 find me dry ; yet, mind ye, clouds I send, 

and dew, and rain. 
. Succor lending without ending, flres without in« 

cannot be, 
You'll confess me, when yon guess me, as a noun 

undoubtedly; 
I assure ye, when befere ye, on the grass spread 

out so white. 
Clothes are lying, slowly drying, 'tis a verb I 

bring to sight. 
Pride expressing, grace possessing, show I peace 

or temper's Inmes, . 
All declaring in the bearing of the one who me 

asBnmes-; 
TeAf'm biding, deep abiding, in some great mn- 

sician's hearty 
TiU mv sweetness, in oesspletenest, to the world 

he doth impart* 



4.— LnrriR Puzxlb. 

I am composed, of 19 letters, and am alwara 
eagerly scanned : My 10, 6, 7, is sickness; my 1. 

16, is to tease ; my 16, 6, 5, we like to do : mj % 

17, «, », is used for food; my 19, 10, 18, m a 
hymn; my 2, 18, 18, is a chain; my 18, 16, 1, H 
is a nuisance ; my 12, 5, 6, parts jof a church ; my 
S, 6, is a jewel; my 11, 8, ia a flsh; mj 4^ 1% an 
vegetables. 

5.— DoiTBLB AcBOsna 
A potentate. 
Progressive great. 

1. 'Tis curved or bent, 

2. Quick anger's meant. 
8. Brave Austrian prince. 

4. 'Twill ill evince. 

5. An Asian stream. 

6. Shoes have't, I deem. 

7. SmaU hole 'twill seem. 

6.— Cbiradb. 
Beautiful, brilliant bewildering girisl 
Bepaintea, bepowdfered, with ohignoas and emia. 
With marvels of Honiton, tulle, blonde, and laoe. 
Lovely hillocks of feathers and flowers o'er tiie 

face. 
What taste, skill and talent at first we employ 
In selecting; a dress or a jewel-bedecked toy ! 
Do you think, as you bend o'er some dainty kid 

What "works of high art" are the damsela too 

lovef 
Do you dream that the hearts may be false like 

the curls— 
That their wholes may be perfect, and yet not the 

girls f 

Lovely wholes! exquisite and beautiful, charming 

—superb ! 
Grown, perhaps, on an animal, beast, or a bird; 
Oft spun by a poor little groveling worm- 
Is It such things as these can make human hearts 

bum? 
Can the produce of shells, be they ever so bright^ 
Cause hatred and jealousy, envy and soite ! 
Alas ! it is wholes, silks, cashmeres, and pearls, 
That capture our lovers instead of us girls. 
'TIS the fairest— no odds of the falsest— who win. 
To look plain in the face or the whole is a sin. 
Dolly Yarden costumes, puffs, panier, and lace, 
A coquettish smile, or a gesture of grace, 
A bright, gleamins ring on a little white hand. 
Outweigh all the *' unbedecked " girls in the land. 
What matter if lockets and brooches of geld 
Flash warm over hearts that are senseless and 

cold? 
Ton caress the fair, silky and glossy false curls. 
And turn from the real of the plainly dressed giria. 

If our wholes are beooming, how proudly yon 

own 
Us as kin or as friend, and how tender yoor tone t 
You wonder we second our wholes f o absorb. 
Oh ! censure us not— 'tis yourselves who reward. 
I have seen it— I know it-how bitter the slighu 
That are passed on the girls who are voted *<such 

frights." 
Whose intellect, merit and goodness should nnrl 
To oblivion all thoughU of Uie whole of a giril 

7«— PAxjurnBom. 

Now, as Pve a riddle, Pll begin it to tell. 
Five letters I contain, all numbers as wdlL 
And think you may it easily find 
By thinking it over in your mind. 
It is a crown, much used of old. 
Now all that's necessary is plainlr told. 
Read backward and forward, 1 still' am the same. 
Aow, surely by this you have guessed my name! 
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ENIGMAS, GHABADES, ETC. 



With mj ooniins llm Dojle and Jim Brmdj, 
Ad orchard I once went to break, 

BeloDfrini; to Father O'Oradj, 
Who li?ed on the baoks of a lake. 

It was Terj large and well fenced; 

Much ezcellent fruit it contained : 
To enter we scarce had commenced. 

When Tim got his lett aukle iprained. 

That was an napleasant disaster 
(Don't think i am telling a lie) ; 

We had neither bandage nor plastar 
To Tim's ii^nred limo to apply. 

We bundled him np in a heap, sir. 
And laid him upon the sott grass. 

And told him " a strict watch to keep, sir. 
Till the priest would bare done saying mass." 

The priest he came up, slowlr walking; 

He saw a large breach in tne first ; 
He happened to hear us a-talking. 

And into the orchard he burst. 

These words almost stuck in his weasnnd: 
** Base, beggarlj, bogtrotting hounds I 

I'll hsTe you all marched off to prison 
For daring to come on mj grounds ! 

^'The Scriptures to steal do not teach us; 

MaTrone! bj the mightj St. George! 
Mt apples, mj plums, and mj peacues 

I'll speedily make you disgorge I" 

As silent as if plotting treason. 
We breathed not so much as a prayer ; 

Each planning a plausible reason 
To show the priest what brought us there. 

Tim's lip. with a smile, kept curling- 
Sure Tim was a promising youth; 

None could beat him at dancing or hurling. 
Or quicker in?ent an untruth. 

Said he, '* Mar Tonr rererend honor 

Be blest with large Christmas ' does,' 
1 was bringing the last to Dan Connor 



To swap for a new pair of shoes, 

^Bnt it bolted awa^ through your garden. 

Of it we are now in pursuit ; 
May I nerer be made a churcnwarden 

i( we meant to injure year fruit. 

** Sure, my poor oonsin Tim's nearly killed, sir, 
By striving to keep on its back ; 

It is very strong and self-wiUed, sir, 
It has taken your first on its back." 

While the priest was rebuking our folly. 
At total Jim got a chance peep ; 

'IVas hid at the root of a holly, 
Apparently taking a sleep. 

He made a smart spring, and be canght it, 
And ]oj spHrkled out of his eyes 

When he to his reverence brought it, 
To prore be was not telling nes. 

Said the priest, ** For your candid confession, 
Bawn Shemns, ma bouchal asthore. 

Ton may go to Jerry McGlashan, 
And drink of my poteen galore." 

Then off to old Jerry's we started. 
Where we drank a gallon at least, 

And told him, before we departed^ 
The way we bambooxled the driest. 



4 



9.~8qvasi Wori 

A hoax ; a term in music ; a brief record ; a 
destroyer of vermin ; a famous port of Europe ; 
Idlers (transposed). 



lO.^CsAE^nn. 
My whole may be seen on the mountain-side^ 
Nodding its liead to the landsoape wide; 
My first there, too, you may ott espy. 
Though the moment it sees you 'tis'ready to fly; 
To hide in the thicket or woods below. 
Where the brooklets meandering and murmuring 

flow. 
The many-toned voice of my aecond is resd 
By the ear, with joy or with trembling dread : 
It tells of the happiest moment of lile, 
Or the worst that can come to a man or his wife. 

11. —DtOAPITATIOir. 

I am a crustacean ; behead me, and I am still 
what I was when you caught me. 

18.— PmnAHtA. 

In olden times the heathen knelt 

With first unto my second; 
Charles Dickens the total of renown 

Should ever be rightly reck6n'd. 

18.— CHABxnn. 

In every house my first is seen. 

And if you it would find. 
You certainly my next must do 

To bring it to your mind. 

Then if yon feel in want of food, 

To total you must fly: 
Where yon will quickly find you can 

Your hungry want supply. 

14. — Squabb Woane. 

Puffed up or proud, your choice take. 
From two or many one to make. 
A being whom true lovers hate. 
A place of sale for n%xt we state. 
Discordant on the ear they grate. 

15.— Chabadb. 

I leaned out of the window to see the stste of 
my first; I leaned pensively upon my second, and 
near the gable aaw my whole. 



Amswbbs to Bmiomas. Chabapbs, Etc, nr 
Mabch Nombbb. 

1. Nun. Eve, dad, Iri(s\ Ada, madam, Anna, 
minim, abba, (f)ini(s). deed, eye, noon—*' Ned, I 
am a maiden." 2. Coleridge. 8. Ulema, laver, 
evens, menno, arson. 4. Be-he-moth (behemoth). 
5. Pen-ultimate (penultimate). 6. l^slie. Weekly, 
thus— LockjaW, EaglE, SilencE, LicK, IcolmkilL, 
EconomY. 

r.- s 

aha 

ni A B T 

M A VK A TO 

▲ OOBBO ATI 

SHAKBSPBABB 

8ALTPBTBB 

D I S B A 8 B 

B B A K D 

O B B 

« 

8. Pen-man-ship (penmanship). 9, To-morrow. 
10. Mary, area, rear, yam. 11. Xebec, emane. 
basal, enacts, celts. 12. Salmagundi. 18. Bennett, 
Ravmond, Q reeler, thus— BorIlowinG,Ex A m ineR. 
NaY-aYE. NaME, ElOquentL(y), ToNguE, To- 
DaY. 14. Lewis, enact, washy, ichor, stym 
(rusty.) 16. Quarto, ushers, aoooai, Reuter, 
traeni (retain), Osiris. 16. Jasper. Albert, (bus— 
JavA, ArieL^SlaB, PenelopE, EldeR, RunleT. 
17. Ptnasia. Russia; steam, team; scope, cone, 
ope. 18. Clive. 19. Beauty. 20. InnDian (Id- 
dlBB). 21. Wordsworth (swordworth). 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILT. 



BlwnderlnfS Bull. — An Irish lus wrote to her 
lover, begipng him to lend her some monej, ftod 
added in the lame letter, bj way of postcript : 

** I am 10 ashamed of toe reouest that 1 hare 
made in this letter, that I sent after the postman 
to iret it back, but the servant could not overtake 
him." 

M Ah, Jemmj," said a sympathizing: friend to 
one who was just too late for the train, *'yott 
didnH mn fast enough." 

" ITes, I did," said Jemror. " I ran fast enough, 
but I didn't start soon enough." 

•< Is it a sin, mon phre/* said a belle to her con- 
fessor, '* to listen to men who say I am hand- 
some ?" 

** Certainly, mon et^ant** replied the abb6; 
" you ought never to encourage untruth." 



Ovrlni^ the late gale at Nova Scotia, a baiber 
took a stroll to witness the destruction in pro- 
cess, and, while contemplating the ravages ot th* 
storm, some one came running op to nim, and 
exclaimed : 

"Ton have more need to be at hoa»; yoor 
shop's blown down !" 

**Good man," coolly replied the barber, "h«w 
can that be, when I've got the key in mj 
pocket?" 

BTon-dtselocvre.— « Small thanks to you, sir," 
said a plaintiff to one of his witnesses, " for what 
you said in this cause." 

** Ah, sir," said the conscientious witness ; 
** but just think of what I didn't say." 

Matrons of HvslMtndryt — Mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters. 




HINT TO DOMESTIC. 



Mr. JoxBrj — *^ You should not bring the ttigar vp in your hand, but bring up 
everything on a silver plate. 



-^n old gentleman who was in the habit of pre- 
fixing "I say" to every sentence to which he gave 
utterance, having heard that his man-servant 
mimicked him, thus addressed the ill-behaved 
domestic when he met him : 

*' I sav, John, they say that you say that I say 
' I say / and it I do say * 1 say,' I say that is no 
reason why you should say 1 "say * I say,' John." 

"Uncle Chorion/' said Jimmy, a six-year-old, 
the other day, '^cau you tell me why the sun sets 
in the west at ni^ht, and rises in the east in the 
morning?" 

*' Pshaw I" said Uncle Charles ; ''the first fool 
jou meet can tell you that." 

"Yes, uncle," replied the sweet boy; "that's 
why I asked you!" 



A Ll-rerpool Ladjr, hearing that silk was a 

Sreventive of cholera, has guarded against the 
read scourge bjr a complete pattern in the new 
shade of green with polonaise. She doesn't intend 
to get sick, and be a bill of expense to her hus- 
band, if a httle precaution can prevent it. 

An Ohio gawke}^ saw, for the first time, a 
schoolgirl going through some of her gymnastic 
exercises for the tfmusement of the little ones at 
home. After Azing at her with looks of interest 
and commisemtion (or a while, he asked a boy 
near by. " if tffat gal had fits?" 

" No," replied the lad, contemptuously ; "that's 
gymnastics.^' 

" Oh, 'tis, hev ?" said the verdant; " how long 
hasshehad'em'r. 
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AmnOkmr joke here it on •tepmothert— n^Joit 
but amnBiB^. At a Mission daDdaj-sebooI in 
Hudson a bttle pupil was seen crjing bitterlj. 
Upon inqairj the teaoher learned that he had lost 
his mother, and remarked to the boys that no one 
knew, until he experienced it, how hard to bear 
was such loss. At this pathetic moment a wicked 
lad cried out : 

** Oh ! let him wait till he gets a stepmother- 
then you'll hear him cry !" 

The wicked lad did not conclude with a state- 
ment of his personal experience ; but^ perhaps, 
that was because he was suddenly called to order. 

A Boston Court decided a question which was 
long ago solred by maoT ladies, that when a wo- 
man lends money to her husband she cannot 
recoTer it 



An Bnriish paper telU the following story of 
the Rer. WitUam Thorpe, of Bristol, Soglaad : 
** He was so large that in preaching an ordination 
sermon he bad to be hoisted into the pulpit oTer 
the side, the door being too narrow to admit him. 
Curiously enough, his sermon wss on « The Im- 

SorUnce of a Rieht Introduction into the Christian 
linistry/' and ne founded his discourse on the 
parable in which it is declared that **he that 
entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep, while he that cHmbetb up some other war 
the same Is a thief and a robber.^' 

A Man In Princeton College believes in hsTing 
"a place for evervthlnn and everything in its 
place." He nails his slippers on the wall, four 
feet up, then all he has to do of an evening is to 
wheel up bis easy-chair in front of them. 




HOW BinnT TAKBS IT. 

BiDDT— **J5f!wd'« the boaijack per asiedfor, and ye tee 1 harenH forgci wkat ye iold meT* 



A Gentleman built a wing to his house, con- 
sisting of a cellar, a library on the ground-floor, 
and a bedroom above. He asked the opinion of 
a friend about it, who replied : 

•' My dear fellow, I am sorry to see you have 
lost your senses." 

**Howr' exclaimed the other. 

" Why, a bon vivant and a literanr man, as you 
are, to read over your wine and to sleep over your 
books." 

Shakespeare I august, resplendent name ! 

Rich the race that did but breed him ; 
His works we buy, we shout bis fame - 

Suppose some day we read him I 

••Oh, ma.*« said a little girl, who had been to 
Bamum'.s, '' I've seen the elephant, and he walks 
backward, and eats with his tail." 



•tRoffe, my dear," said a mother to her daugh- 
ter, "if Tou are so stiff and reserved, you will 
never get a husband." 

"Ma," replied the young lady, "unless the 
poets tell flbs, a primrose is not without attrac- 
tion," 

A Home ran away on Saturday afternoon, and 
a man on the sidewalk, with wonderful presence 
of mind, threw his hat at the animal, screaihed 
fire, and immediately jumped over a fence and 
disappeared in a cellarway. 

The friends of a wit expressing some surprise 
that, with his age and fondness (or the bottle, be 
should have thought it worth while to marry, " A 
wife was necessary," he said: "they began to 
say of me that I drank too much for a single 
man." 
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FUN FOB THB FAlilLT. 



Am AdiMrenee to Onlers. — Tbe irtdltlontl 
union of fidelity, obedience to orders, strict dis-: 
eipline tnd gtupidity in the old-fashioued military 
tervant, is wittily illustrated by a story told in 
the Gazette <U Ptirii^ at the expense of a captain 
of the Melon garrison. This oflScer, who had 
been iorited to dine at a ncighboriogr castle, sent 
his Talet with a note of *' regrets," adding, as the 
boy started, ** Be sure and brint^ me my dinner, 
Auguste, when you have left the letter." The 
■oldier took the letter to the castle, and was told, 
of course, " It's all right." " Yes. but 1 want 
the dinner," said the lad ; " the captain ordered 
me to bring it back, and I always obey orders." 
The baroness being informed of the good fellow's 
blonder, carried out the Joke by dispatching a 
splendid repast. The officer, too amused to make 
any explanation to his servant, merely sent him 
back to buy a bonquet to oarry with his compli- 
ments to the baroness. Successfully accomplish- 
ing this feat, the brilliant Augnste wai handed a 
fire-franc piece from the lady. " That wonUdo," 
MTt the honest fellow. ** I paid thirty franos for 
the flowers." The difference was made up to 
him, and he returned to the fort, quite proud of 
having so ably discharged his duty. We think 
this incident will fairly match some of the expe- 
riences which our own officers are fond of nar- 
rating regarding the way in which their servants 
have interpreted and executed their orders. 

Aiprlealtare would demoralize a saint. I was 
almost a saint wbeu I went into it. Vm\, demon 
DOW. Fm atwarwithevervthing. I fight myself 
out of bed at four o'clock, when all my better 
nature tells me to lie still till seven. 1 fight my- 
self into the garden to work like a brute, when 
reason and instinct tell me to stay into the house 
and enjoy myself like a man. I fight the piss, 
the chickens, the moles, the birds, the bugs, the 
worms — everything in which is the breath of life. 
I fight the docks, tiie burdocks, the mulleins, the 
thistles, the grapes, the weeds, the roots— the 
whole vegetable Kingdom. I fight the heat, the 
frost, the rain, the hail— in short. I fight the uni- 
verse, and get whipped in every battle. 1 have no 
more admiration to waste on the father of Georj^ 
Washington for forgiving the destruction of his 
cherry-tree. A cherry" tree is only a curoulio 
nursery, and the grandfather of his country knew 
it. I 6a ve half a dozen cherry-trees, and the dav 
my young George Waahington is six years old V\\ 
give him a hatchet, and tell him to down with 
every cherry-tree on the place. 

S^vlfl ■.monip Che Lairyerst — Dean Swift 
having preached an assize sermon in Ireland, was 
invited to dine with the judges ; and having in his 
sermon considered the use and abuse of the law, 
he then pressed a little hard upon those coun- 
selors who plead causes which they knew in their 
hearts to be wrong. When dinner was over, and 
the glass began to go round, a young barrister re- 
torted upon the dean ; and after several alterca- 
tions, the counselor assed him« " If the devil was 
to die, whether a varaon might not be found, who. 
for money, would preach his funeral?" "Yes," 
said Swii't, ** I would gladly be the man, and I 
would then give the devil his doe, as I have thia 
day done his children.** 

Matter Colvllle received a prize Friday after- 
noon for a composition on ** Reverence." and 
further distinguished himself in ihe evening, on 
the occasion of the pastor's visit, by shutting the 
tails of the dominie*s coat in the parlor-door, and 
impelling him to leave them there by introducing 
a pin in his chair. The pastor returned home 
with a elood on his brow and one of Colville's 
coats on his back, leaving Master Colville execut- 
ing a hornpipe in the woodshed under the aus- 
pices of his father. 



Sliort Charity Sermon— Dean Swifl •n«Q 

S reached a ohnritv sermon in St. Patrick's Catbo- 
ral^ Dublin, the length of which disgosted maoj 
of his auditors ; which, coming to his knowledge, 
and it falling to his lot soon after to preach an- 
other sermon of the like kind in the same place, 
he took special care to avoid falling into the for- 
mer error. His text was, '* Ue that oath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which be 
hath given will He pay him again." The dean, 
after repeating his text in a more than commonly 
emphatic tone, added : ** Now, my beloved 
brethren, you hear the terms of this loan ; if roa 
like the security, down with your dust." Tbe 
quaintncFS and brevity of the sermon produced a 
very large contribution. 

A Blrmlnghant Alanafkctarer, while io 
London the other day, saw in a hotel a man ap- 

E reaching directly toward him. At the same time 
e was moving toward tbe itranger. He stepped 
on one side, and found the stranger doing the 
same. Then he stepped in an opposite dlreetioe. 
but the stranger did the same. He approaohed 
nearer, and in some vexation said, "Go on, sir!" 
and then he saw he was exhorting an admirable 
reflection of himself. This is not a remarkable 
occurrence: in fact, it is a frequent happening; 
but the point we desire to make is, that in every 
case the victim is a man. And the reason a mab 
is caught in that way is simply because he has so 
little to do with a mirror, that when he doea see a 
reflection of himself he naturally fails to recognize 
it. Ahem I 

**%eml Si Pray" was the title of a house in 
New England, of which both members were any* 
thing but religiously mclined. *'Robb A Steel'* 
was another firm in which both members were 
noted for their hosiorable character— quite as 
much so as '* Write A Justice," who were their 
neiffhbors. *' U. Ketcham A L Cheatham" is a 
well-known old incongruity ; but the marriage of 
Benjamin Bird, aged aixty, to Julia Chaff, aged 
twenty, showing that ''an old bird" may be 
** caught by chaff" is not so familiar^ nor is the 
marriage of George Yiriue to Susan Vice. These 
collections of familiar names are *'odd" enough, 
and 80 it is when we find in a newspaper para- 
graph that John Makepeace has been arrestea for 
lostigatinj^ a riot, or when Parson Playfair it 
charged with cheating at cards. 

Coeas de Bspana.—The engineer ef one of 
the largest dockyards in Spain (a Scotchman), 
some time back, ordered several wheelbarrows to 
be made. The vehicle, it may be mentioned, is 
unknown in the Pcninsnla. The first one mode 
was brought into the vard for inspection, carried 
by four men, two holding the wheel, and one at 
each shaft 1 

Saved hts "Whl pplnip—A little urchin seven 
or eight years old, in a school where a Miss Blod- 
gett was teacher, composed the following and 
wrote it on his slate at prayer-time, to the great 
amusement of the boys : 

'* A little mouse ran up the stsirs 
To hear Miss Blodgett say her prayers." 
The teacher discovered the rhyme, and called oat 
the culprit For punishment she gave him his 
choice to make anether.rfa;f me in five minotes or 
be whipped. So, after thinking, and scratching 
his heaa till his time was nearly out, and the 
teacher was lifting the cane in a threatening man- 
ner, at the last moment he exclaimed: 

'* Here I stand before Miss BlodgeU; 
She's going to strike and V m going to dodge it." 

IVhjr if a lady's riding-dress like dmnkenneaef 
Because it is a loose habit, that hang* long about 
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Br«c«~we will call MliD—ooi long sinoa kept a 
"general store" In the noiihern pait of the State. 
A tall oouDtrrmaD sialked into the establishment 
one da J, wHIi his feet incased in moccasins, and 
plADtin}? one of them on a barrel, asked Bruce If 
it« could lit him with a pair of boots. **Cer- 
tainlj !" said the latter ; and after glancing at the 
foot proceeded to pull down a box labeled '* As- 
sorted brogans, 11 to 13." Selecting a pair of the 
former size, be handed it to the countrvman with 
th« polite request, "Try that on." Tbe elcTCDs 
were tried, but to no purpose : the combined pull- , 
ing of a dozen horses wouldn t get those boots on 
bit feet. Twelves were next tried, but with no 
better success. With sn air of aisurance Bruce 
handed him the thirteens, but thej shared the fate 
of the others. The countryman looked blank — 
Brace puzzled; but he was equal to the emer- 
gency. Quietly turning the box orer to at to 
empty its contents on the floor, he smilingly 
handed the empty case to the astonished customer, 
with the request, ** Here, put on a pair of thin 
sookt and try on the box 1" 

M There is one good thing about babies," tays 
a late traTeler; "they never change. We have 

e'rls of the period, men of the world, but the baby 
the same selt-possesned, fearless, laughing, 
voracious little heathen in all ages and in all 
oountriet." 

Avrfal Pervertloii.->The title of a religiout 
article on ** Mirth as a Means of Grace." it per« 
verted by a rural compositor into "Mirth as a 
Means of Grease." He was doubtless thinking ot 
the proverb, "Laugh and grow fat." 

A Schoolmaster's Bxperirnoes. — A schoolboy 
it an animal whose main object in life is to get into 
mischief, and every scrape which his fertile in- 
genuity suggests to him may possibly be the cause 
of petty vexation to his master. A schoolmaster 
with a large house is a man who can never call 
half an hour his own. He cannot calculate upon 
finishing a meal or reading a newspaper without 
danger of interruption. Except in the holidays, 
which are not more than enough to give him a 
chance of recovering his strength, ht it exposed 
to one incessant series of troublesome interrup- 
tions. If a boy has a pain in thtt vague but per- 
verse organ, his "inside," if he tumbles into a 
stream, or has a dispute with one of his fellows, 
or hurts himself at football, or runs into debt with 
a confectioner, or breaks windows, or gets into 
any of the thousand and one little troubles for 
wliich the schoolboy has a pretnroatural facility, 
he may be starting a series of annoyances which 
will worry the schoolmaster's life out of him. The 
parent will bold him responsible for anything that 
nappens, and a temporary relaxation of watchful- 
ness may be punished with tenfold seyerity. In 
short, the very theory of a schoolmaster's life is, 
that you cutch the most cultivated scholar ana 
gentleman that rou can for the money, set him 
down to be worried by thirty or forty lads, each 
of whom is too troublesome to be managed at 
home, and require him, b;r perpetual vigilance, to 
keep them out of any senous mischief. 

»»Does your arm pain you?" asked a lady of a 
gentleman who, fn a mixed assembly, had thrown 
His arm across the bsck of her chair, and touched 
her neck. "No, miss, it don't; but why do vou 
ask?" "I noticed it was out of its place, sir, 
that's all." The arm wat removed. 

A Sfek Man slightly convalescent, was asked 
br a piont friend who his physician was. He re- 
plied, " Doctor Jones brought me through." " No, 
no," said his firicnd; "God brought you out of 
your illness, not the doctor." " Well, mavbe He 
did \ but you can bet the doctor will charge 
for it" 



A Henpecked Geikileman determined to sup 
with a party of friends against the will of his wife. 
He was resolved that he would, and she that he 
should not go. He did not go. His friends missed 
him, and, just for » lark, invaded his residence, 
where they found him and his wife sitting in their 
chairs fast asleep. He bad given her an opiate 
that he might slip away, and she bad given him 
one that he might not. 

An American clergyman wrote to a lottery 
agent : " I do not approve of lotteries ; I regard 
them as no better than gambling schemes. My 
son bought ticket No. 6 in jour drawing, but if 
he drew anrthing don't tend"^ the money to him — 
send it to me.'' The clergyman will probably 
feel relieved to learn that the ticket didn't draw 
anything. 

Hard on Plmphlns.— Pimpkins I Don't you * 
know Pimpkins? Then you don't know the dain- 
tiest, dariingest, most fashionable and most fas- 
tidious young self-admirer that ever lisped and 
languished in a drawing-room. Pimpkins was at 
Mrs. Bonnycastle's party last Spring. One of the 
company was a blooming damsel from the coun- 
trv— a fresh, rosy-cheeked, bright-faced girl, over 
whom the impressible bachelors were in ecstasies. 
Pimpkins saw and admired. Pimpkins determined 
to make an impression. He stared at her through 
hi5 quizzijg-glass until be had stared her out of 
countenance. Then he irpproached her. She was 
engaged in knitting a pair of oversocks for one of 
Mrs. lionny castle's children. "Aw." said Pimp- 
kins. "Knitting, 'pon honah! Twooly induf 
twiout. Now, do yon know I like to see a young 
lady industwious. It's a good sign. I hke to en- 
couwage industwy. Aw— what would you chawge 
to knit me a pair like that?" "Bocks or ttock- 
inni,do you want, Mr. Pimpkins?" "Ah ! deuced 
If I exactly understand— but, aw— I want 'em to 
come up over the calf, you know." "In that 
case," replied the blpoming damsel, smiling a 
sweet, innocent smile, 'U should have to estimate. 
I never knit a pair to eoDer <m^t fokole body T^ 
Pimpkins was observed at the sideboard shortly 
afterward trying to eat a half-melted ice with a 
fork. 

Mnsioal Robhery. — The proprietor of a straw- 
berry-stand left it in charge of a boy for % few 
minutes, and when he returned he found, as he 
said, **hgvart ^t." As he had every confidence 
in the boy, be didn't think he would au6i. 

At the beginning of the French Revolution a 
man^nis, about to quit Paris, was required to give 
up bis name at the barriers. "I am Monsieur le 
Marquis de Saint-Cvr," he said. "Oh, oh, we 
have no monsieurs now I" obiected the official of 
" the sovereign people." "Put me down as the 
Marquis de Saint-Cvr, thrn." " All titles of no- 
bility are abolished,^' opposed the stolid Bepubli- 
can. "Call me De Saint-Cyr only," snggested' 
the nobleman. "No person is allowed to have 
•De' before bis name (n these days of equality,'*" 
explained the servant of the " one and indivisible." 
" Write Saint-Cyrl" " That won't do, either— all 
the saints are struck out of the calendar." " Then 
let my name be Cyr !" cried the marquis, in des- 
peration. "Sire!" exclaimed the Republican 
("Cyr" is so pronounced)— " that is worse than 
all. Sires, thank goodness, are quite done away 
with !" 

A Consclenttoas Sunday-school teacher, who 
felt pained, upon lookinff through a crack in the 
fence, at seeing some of nis scholars in attendance 
upon the trials of speed at the fair, asked one of 
them if he did not think there was a great waste 
of time at the races. The yoiuigest replied. " that 
he thought there was a thnndenng sight too much 
time lost in scoring 1"' 
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Sabah. — (loq.) — "lUtue, lira. Gr«€n^ an' Bridget $ qf^id of tuDUi* yetj hU th* tPonU thi loan 
of that ntw blu4 tUk y«<« got lad we4h, to go to a waJce tn tonight** 



BTot Bad RellKlon, Blilker. — Those who f^o 
ronod with the contribution-bo z in California 
churches plead and argue the case as they ^o 



aloos One of these gentlemen reoentlj extended 
the box to a rough-looking miller, who slowly 
shook his head. 

"Come, William, gire something/* said the 
deacon. 

^ Can't do it, deak," said Bill. 

'* Why not? Isn't the cause a good one?" 

"Yes, good 'nuff; but I ain^t ablo to gire no- 
thin'. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! I know better. You must gire 
me a better reason than that.'* 

*' Well, I owe too much money.'* 

"Well, but, William, you owe God a much 
larger debt than any one else." 

"That's true; but he ain't a-pushin me like 
the rest of my creditors." 

InteUectoal FAraalng— UarMwing « man's 
feelings. 



A Parson and a lawyer were talking about the 
direction of the wind. 

" We go br the court-house Tane/' said the 
lawyer, and toe parson replied : 

"We go by the church vane." 

" Well," retorted the Uwyer, "in the matter of 
wind, that is the best authority." 

An exchanffe says : " A Sionz City jnstiee of 
the peace said to a couple he was about to marry : 
'Bold up your right hands; now, what do yon 
know about this case?" We take it for granted 
that they did not know much, if anything, about 
the case just then. They merely wanted to know. 

A Itady- who, on the death of her first hus- 
band, married his brother, has a portrait of the 
former hanging in her dining-room. One day a 
visitor, remarking the painting, asked : 
" Is that a member or your fkmil? f" 
" Oh, that's my poor brother-in-law !" WM the 
ingenuous reply. 
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AS BROAD AS IT IS LONG.—" TURNING SUDDENLY AROITND, WITH HALF HtS PACR COTIRRD WITH 
LATHER AND HALF CLEANLY 8B0BN, THE YOVNO HUSBAND PUT ON AS SHOCKED A LOOK AS 
WAS POSSIBLE TO A FACE SO OBSTRUCTED/' 



As Broad as It is long. 

*' Why. I canH go, and that's all there is of it, 
Bessie: I' to told you so, all along, so where's the 
use of being in a fret about it?" 

The Bessie thus to be silenced, as it were, sat 
by the window of her great square room, and at 
the moment of being adjured to be sensiole, and 
not whine after her nusband, was engaged in the 
ner?e-wearing task of darning stockipgs. 

*' Can't go, indeed !" replied the little dame, 
throwing her work aside, with something that 
looked nke ''spirit." "Haddie Bheldoo, you 



know better— you could go, if tou wanted to- 
Let Springer and Lewis and Oarry Pheniz stay trt 
the office, and vou go. Oh, Haddie"— seeing .1 
look 00 '* Haddie's" face as if he might relent- 
why don't you make an effort, for my sake? I 
don't know whr it is I hate so to go without you !" 

" Pshaw ! Bessie, you act like a baby I You 
will not be obliged to walk the piazzas' all day, 
nor dance all night, unless you choose. Keep 
your room if you like, and goto ride all by your 
self. Mrs. Le Baum won't mind it, I'm sure." 

" Won't mind it? Of course she won't! Isn't 
Mrs. Le Baum herself, and nobody else, from bea<i 
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to foot ; and has Leila an idea beyond ** figares" 
and her last new gown ? Oh, Haadie"— her Toioe 



just as happy when Fm gone. 1 wish to goodness 
I could worry you once, or give yon a sood big 
scare ! Ton don't seem to understand that erery 
woman needs one great love in her heart to make 
it worth her while; but that one loTe can't be a 
lapsided afiair—all give and no get !'' 

*' Bes-sie Sbel-don !" exclaimed the indiyidnal 
addressed as *'Uaddie," parting his syllables 
tragically, and, turning suddenly around, with half 
his face covered witn lather and half cleanly 
8horn> the young hnsband put on as shocked a 
look as was possible to a fsce so obstructed. 

This disyllabic reproof, however, did not end 
the conversation. 

** I don't take back one word, Mr. Harold Shel- 
don," said the young wife, most earnestly. *' I 
know what the world says of a woman who is 
found in the ballrooms of watering-place hotels 
with that horrid ofi-shoot of Parsian style, a cha- 

ferone — quite likely more indiscreet than herself, 
haven't forgotten, either, what happened at 
Kahant, when pretty Mrs. van Nott was mined 
by the uptfu-ned noses of her sex; and I don't 
ihink you ought to insist on my going to Saratoga 
to run the same risk." 

** There !" said Mr. Harold Sheldon, somewhat 
staggered by the plain statement or his wife, 
*' that's enough before breakfast— I'll finish with 
some seltzer; meantime, fiercest of mountain* 
makers out of mole-hills, I must say you are going 
out of your way to distress yourself. If you 
behave at Saratoga as Mrs. Van Nott did at Nahant, 
you must take ^our chances of a scrimmage with 
me, and a public castigation besides. Here, little 
moral-reform, do see what's the matter with this 
button hole." 

Bessie takes her scissors— the button-hole is a 
little like herself, not ec^ual to what is expected of 
it— she cuts it the tiniest bit, and writes. on her 
memorandum-book, *' Fix up, Haddie before I go." 

Meantime, before the conversation can be re- 
newed, a servant at the door says, " Breakfast !" 
and, as everybody knows, coffee and omelets 
always get the best of arguments between husband 
and wife. 

After breakfast, it is office-time, and Harold 
Sheldon, beln^ a devotee to his profession, goes 
directly to Pine Street, where "Saratoga ; pro- 
priety ; stud^ up Tomkins's case ; chapfronet ; silly 
girl ; grand jury," etc., flit through the mind of the 
over-busy lawyer, till the light of a waning day 
sends him home again. 

• «•««• 

The couple at variance, so moderately, were In 
the third year of their married life, and were sup- 

I)Osed to be beyond the full-moon surf of their 
ove experience. 

Whoever supposed anything of this kind, how- 
ever, would have been at fault, so far as Bessie 
Sheldon was concerned, for, at the end of three 
years of married life, she lived upon every word 
that proceeded out of the mouth of her husband, 
as she had not dreamed of doing when she first 
became Mrs. Sheldon. 

Bessie was a round, blue-eved woman, some- 
what silent among strangers, out deep as a well 
that is hewn among rocks. 

She was in no sense superficial ; her great clear 
eyes looked around the angles and across the 
squares of whatever came before her, and she 
lived among motives, and learned the world of the 
people that were io it. 

Such experimental life had written itself upon 
her piquant face, toped down and half shadowed 
with eager thinking. 



Perhaps there was too little of the wildwood 
Tiolet about such a woman to satiafy Harold Shel- 
don, who, a man among men, by no meana *' ear- 
ned his heart upon his sleeve for dawv to peek 
at" 

Harold Sheldon was a man of eztremest adf- 
reliance. He had never, it is true, resolved matri- 
monial conditions down to the materialities of 
supply and demand ; but if he could hare re«d his 
own soul, he would have learned that in a wife<lH 
looked for the softness, pliability, and. if one ou^ 
sa^ it, the *' kittenish " qualities that bad no kind 
ofparallel in himself. 

Bessie was all piquancy and freshness, original 
and entirely nnhke most of the world's women. 
She absorlied little from other people, and only 
reflected her surronndings as they might be Hrely 
or depressing. 

She was a Kind of woman that influenoedotben 
magnetically, however, and one that, in the rig^ 
groove, was made to kin thousaoda. and, on uie 
contrarv, if deluded, might mislead iodefinitdy. 

The Sheldons are living in what foreigners call 
*' quarters" — ^that is, they have rooms #«a tuiU in 
an elegant house in Fifty ^th Street, New Fork, 
and surroundins; them are all the accessories of 
wealth and gooc^breeding. 

These things, however, are rather the chance 
provisions of a first-class private hotel, than s^eo- 
tions of concerted and sympathetic ideas, for, 
though Harold's, tastes are artistic and deciaedly 
extravagant, who could be so mistaken in a face 
as to suppose that Bessie Sheldon would care for 
ormulu and gilt ? 

Give her books and her music, and let Haddie's 
love be deep and undisturbed, and a fig for erecy- 
thing else I 

And how is it as to Harold ? 

He is twelve years the senior of his wife, and is 
already saying farewell to his thirtr-fiftb year. 
That he is of t^e legal guild, anybody might see 
by. the papers that often disorder the rooms^ ftnd 
by the cuif-bonnd literature that is to be picked 
up, here and there, aboub the apartments. 

He is aimbicious, too, and the world, he thinks, 
has never done him justice. After a ten-yesrr 
struggle to come to the surface, put down erery 
yearby the big fish that eat the lesser, be has 
taken up a new rbU, He is working himaeir tie 
says, into a new place, and is concentrating all his 
forces and industries into this one groore. He 
will be the criminal lawyer of the age ; but to do 
this, *' all.nuist be fish that comes to nis net." He 
will refuse no accused man such defense as heoan 
make out, and with a well-studied* profession, an 
extraordinary command of language, and his 
magnetic presence, Harold is sanguine of success. 

A counsel for estates ? Never. 

Associate lawyer for big companies and co-p«ri^ 
nerships ? Never. 

He will be the peoples' lawyer, a defender of 
the masses. The sin^le-mindea wife takes fright^ 
and asks *^ Haddie" if in his chosen sphere he 
can nlw^s stand, bv^.tri^th and the right, side. 
Haddie laughs when Bessie asks this, not so much 
with bis mouth, from which protrudes a Par- 
taga, as with ^hi^ ^ybs| aided by a straiige sni^ 
and a quick little tots of the head. The ey^say, 
<* Simple little wonian !" the wSSi says, ''^Wttmi 
nonsense I" and the quick toss of the head aaya, 
"Truth must take itsrchances!" And, as motes 
in the air, aild red light where all is clear and un- 
coloredj^wam one of coming blindness, so sniffs 
at trutn may be taken as symptoms of wavering 
manhood. 

• »»«•• 

The coaxing process is finished, for these srf 
useless appeals to Harold to accompany his wife 
to Saratoga instead of placing her under the oars 
of Mrs. Ue Baum and her daughter. 
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4»i|>f>m4i^ it ia not to Saratoga tbtl B«iBia oarei 
to CO. ' Sho would choose a place aoaone the 
** Blae-noges" of Nova Scotia^ a tiabermaD^ vil- 
lage Dear Montauk, or a amiliog valley among 
£vaDgeliDe'i people at GrandrPri. 

But Harold U aeep Id preparatioos for the Fall 
calendar, where, first upon the acore, is the trial 
of a high-bred forger who haa ahooked high 
societT. On the result of this case flarold haa 
plaeed his stake of fame, sooial staDding, and 
mooey, sod instead of a simple defense founded 
on facts, what he will give to the jury is the 
subtlest of irrelerant loffic,^ the Fabian policy of 
4eta^, and a dramatic coloring well-nigh irresist- 
ible in these days of the sensatioDalist. 

Bessie Is a perpetual drawback to this kind of 
progress,- for, as toe husband toils at night over 
notes, points to be eliminated, etc., etc., the wife 
will intrude such unadulterated idess of truth and 

iustice that Harokl is wearied to death of her pel- 
ucid notions. 

Among the indefini^ charms which certain 
women have for certain men, that of reasoning 
seems to -count for least. Men enjoy ajrgoing with 
men, they only tolerate it in women, so that with 
major and minor premises altogether in favor of 
th<i feminine side of a tbeorr, a man gives a vcrr- 
dfct againsi her proposition because— well, women 
never can argue. 

Then there is the ooaxer— has she any firmer 
hold i Perhaps while she is youog and piquant, 
A little defiant, and more than half saucy, the 
coaxer is a success. But how is it in the gray 
vale that is pometimes picturesque tiiough oftener 
melsmcholy ? 

And so, looking over the calendar of woman's 
poseibiUttes in the way of self-defense, one is com- 
pelled to believe that real earoestaess, true woman- 
nness, and the same self-respect that would 
protect a woman from being swindled at an auction 
are sufficient for the day. 

Now, Bessie iShelden was no coaxer. She lived 
ap to the ** more-blessed-to-giye-than-to-receive " 
theory in maintaining that the lover was for e^er 
happier than the beloved, and to this end she knew 
no greater happiness than to give happiness, nor 
dreamed of a certain basis of operations called 
" mv rights." 

Toe topic of *' going to the Springs" was not 
resumed again except incidentally; for, Bessie^ 
finding her objections so utterly ineffectual, con- 
ceded the point, and made ready. 

This was done, however, in a way so modest and 
nnassuming^tbat Harold was nearer to being ongr^ 
with his wife than ever he had been since their 
marriage. 

**XotmnK but three-cornered bibs and plaid 
aprons for Saratoga ?" he asked, derisively, time 
and again, as he observed the moderately dressy 
costumes, and the simply ^ceful adornings that 
bis wife provided for her visit. 

It happened that Mr. Sheldon was one of those 
exceptional men who had an intuitive intelligence 
as to drygoods in general. Without being in the 
slightest degree educated as to gros-grains and 
velvets, his taste was instinctive, and his eye 
thoroughly correcft. 

He nev'er failed to recognize a well-dressed 
woman, and nothing in his wife dissatisfied him 
so mocn as her inaifference to elaborate toilets, 
and her lack of social ambition. And now, when 
lie was concentrating ever^ energv upon his 
struggle for fame and position, it almost galled 
him to have Bessie so engrossed in books and 
music, and so oblivious to the share he would 
fain have her bear in his efibrts for worldly ioUU. 
« « •' » » « * 

At last the day arrived for the Le Baum party 
to start for Saratoga. They met at the depot, not 
particularly a conspicuous group, except, periisps^ 



io thoughtful people who -^nd in. erarydft^r Hitua- 
tions a way to unravel the social perpIexitieH of 
the day. 

To the ^rnic, perhaps, or the ^Uui man of the 
world, there would have been something notioeable 
in the Le Baums, mere et JiUe, The former was 
one of those women that the workt calls ** well- 
preserved and diMingue" though why the worid 
should expect a healthful woman of forty-five to 
be a. wreelc of the past, or a model of reo'onstf uc- 
tive ingenuity, is not easy to discover. Be HbAt 
as it mtfy, Mrs. Le Banm had been so profusely 
complimeated upon her eves, ears, nose, mouth, 
and *'skiB like a baby's,^' that she bad at latft 
persuaded herself that it was not easy to tell 
mother from daughter. 

To the cynic, however, the couple might harvv 
suggested a irizzy, fussy poodle with a solemn- 
eyed retriever, lean, lank, and in flne» condition 
tor the game season ; for Madame Le Banm was 
fall of nervous little motions, gracefiil attftndes, 
and ttie theosand little maonerirais never forgotten 
by the trae coquette if she lives tor ever, while 
Leila, oold ana passionless, attected spirituality 
of character, being, in tact, iiiterested by nothing 
but a tvrore for statuesque figures and classic 
draperies. 

Bessie Shddon, straightfonrard, dear-souled, 
jtnd earnest, seemed ent&elyout of place with the 
Le Bamns, and was, undeniably, quite as much off 
ofbit as she looked to be. 

There is never anything cheerful in partings ; 
though it be but for a day, something reminds one 
that incident and not accident is sometimes fatal 
to lovers, while time, change, .and a thousand 
vicissitudes of life cut new channels wherein we 
glide whether we will or no. 

Forebodings, then, are a certain element of the 
** farewell,' • which to Bessie Sheldon had an added 
grief in the f<ict that she was to be plunged into 
gayety against her will, and in the company of 
people utterly \insym pathetic. 

Toe Le Baums were ladioa of position as well 
as wealth ; they were also cultivated, as the society 
worid interprets that vevy amiable word, so that 
Bessie, in a worldly se^ise, risked nothing by 
being under such chaperonage. 

Progress, however, and study, were at a stand- 
Ftill with the Le Baums : they kept pace with 
such publications as made a stir in the world, they 
were well "up" as to pictures, subscribed to 
galleries and indigent art unions, and were fore- 
armed as to classical music and the newest operas. 
Here, however, cultivation ceased, for a superfi- 
cial aplomb was acquired without a store of lif^ 
long knowledge. 

The routine at Saratoga was fully as stupid to 
Bessie as she had anticipated. The saunter to the 
springs, the piazza loitering^ the conventional 
round, became Irom the first inexpressibly weari- 
some. 

How to fritter the hours away in a society that 
frittered to such advantage habitually was a per- 
plexing question, decided, as ooemore accustomed 
to fashionable life might have foreseen, by meeting 
old acquaintances and forming new ones, enlarg*- 
ing their circle and varying their pleasures. 

A letter written to Harold just at the beginning 
of Bessie's visit, was a delicate bit of deceitful- 
ness, intended to tell just enough of the truth, and 
no more : 

♦* I nearly proved mrself the baby you accuse 
me of being, dearest Haddie, before I had fairly 
lost sight of your big hat last Mondav' Two 

5 neat tears were jnst ready to fall, and it^ Mrs. Le 
aum had not engrossed the attention of the whole 
car as riie did, by arranging her parcels, fiowers, 
^n, umbrella, poodle and herself, I should haVe 
dropped my head and given way, I'm sure, flow- 
ever, 'here we are. My room, thanks to your 
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thonghtfblnasf. is rerj eomforUble and ptMabW 
oooreoient. Cfool I omn't laT it is, for the heat is 
intolerable: and this mornins. as I sat at my 
window and heard the clock st%» two» I thought 
of our great, tquare room in Fifty --th Str«^ 
and pondered on the manifold blesikiga of first- 
cImss plumbing. A little bath would so soott hare 
quieted me, imd brought back the truant slam- 
hers. 

** Of course jou know the routine here as well 
as I do. 'We eat and drink, for to-morrow we' 
—do it again. I should be disagreeably homesick 
but for the fact that the Froziers of Virginia are 
here. Ton recollect the judge ? Bis wife I never 

knew, but he, jon know Ab, Haddie, I oeiiher 

wanted the monej nor the man ! I never wanted 
anybody but you, and I'm sorry Vre erer teased 
you. Let's kiss and make up, * * * 

** Mrs. F. is a confirmed invalid, and I imagine 
her elegant husband has a heavy time of it. He 
is very attentive, however, and has already intro- 
duced me to the snflerer, I am sorry to say, not 
particularly interesting at first sight. But maybe 
in the midst of all this Punch-and-Judy roona of 
fashion. I may find my happiness in making the 
days less drearj to another. Who knows? But 
I must go now. The Le Baums are just starting 
for * Moon's,' to eat crisp potatoes, and I am going 
to read * Gates Ajar' to Mrs. Frazier. llme^ up. 
80 ffood-by, and don't forget for one moment your 
foolish baSy, Bbssib." 

Passing this letter on its way to her husband, 
there came a few lines from Mr. Sheldon to Bes- 
sie, saying his interests in a certain case required 
bis immediate presence at Louisville. He had 
only time to sav a few words. He had learned 
from Pierre Ijc Baum that the Fraziers of Virginia 
were at Saratosa, and be wrote especially to say 
that Judge F. bad it in his power to be of the 
greatest service to him (Harold), and he did hope 
Bessie would not be indifferent to their favor. 
Nobody at Saratoga could possiblj know that the 
judge had ever oeen a suitor 'for her hand, 
and- — 

The rest of her husband's letter ^as entirely 
lost sight of in Bessie's surprise and perplexity. 
That her husband should express a airect wish 
that she should "cultivate" the Fraziers for a 
purpose was not in the least pleasing to the wife. 
SuoD a thins as making an advantageous friend- 
ship in cold olood was uttetly repuenant. Sensi- 
tive, however, as to her dutv to Harold, and always 
reaoy to blame herself and' justily him, Bessie ae- 
termined to do for this once wnat her husband 
had often and often expressed a wish to have her 
do — viz., obey him, blindly, and trust him for the 
rest. 

Well-balanced women may never be inclined to 
provoke the criticisms of societv, but they are 
often in a measure indifierent, ana still more fre- 
quently may be willing, in the prominent purv 
poses of life, to let lesser matters take tneir 
ohanceSi 

In this ease Bessie scarcely reflected or weighed 
her position after her first surprise had abated. 
She took Harold, as he had so often wished she 
would, by the hand of confidence, and thus buried 
her intuitions out of sight. 

Upon farther acquaintance with Mrs. Frazier, 
Bessie wondered how she ever could have thouffht 
so strong and natural a character unattractive. 
The poor woman was weary of a life that she 
knew was an obstacle to her husband's advance- 
ment, jealous of honors that* she never could 
share, and worn out with a disease ^at was utteriy 
incurable. 

Strongly sympatbetle, and glad to be in the 
cheery, roomy apartments so unlike the regula- 
tion parlors of a watering-place hotel, Bessie soon 
came to paM most of her time with the Fraziers. 



When the wife could ride. Bessie aocoBiMaEM 
her, and when the invalid was housed, Bessii 
rode with the judge, until mdually she becaoM 
as one of their party, and then, explaintnff afiUn 
to the Le Baums. Bessie accepted the corral ur^ 
ing of Mrs. Frazier to locate herself in their oom- 
dor, and Uke her meals in their private mhn. 

Only a very brief time elapsed before visiton 
at the hotel associated Mrs. bneMon's name witli 
that of Judge Frazier, and even Mra. Le Bans 
jested among her clique concerning her reoneaol 

Ill-teeling grows apace, and that of the Le Baas 
coterie was led by the fact that the Frasiers wen 
the ereme d4 la erim«, and *< dreadfully'^ exelo- 
sive. 



Bessie fulfilled the requirements of pc^te , 

and presented her chaperone and daughter to the 
Frasiers : but the invalid was in no ntaation te 
ofiier civilities to any one, and Beesie did not feel 
at liberty to demand Judge Frazier's courlaaiaa 
when he did not seem to think they ^ould be ex- 
pected. 

And so a coolness grew up between the chape- 
rone and the chsperoned, of which Bessie did ool 
write Harold, for the thorooehly honest reason 
that she did not wish to vex him, and was so well 
provided for, that the indifierence of Mrs. Le 
Baum was not of the slightest consequence. 

It takes but a dust-bearing zephyr anywhere to 
sully the fairest hly, and the exclusive attentions 
paid to the lovely and brilliant Mrs. Sheldon by a 
man so elegant, so courtly, and so situated as 
Judge Frazier was, proved sufficient for the ffreat 
babble of tongues that can kill both soul and 
body. 

Bessie, entirely innocent and unconscSoua of the 
wretched on dita that are more cruel than pesti- 
lence, famine or the naked swnrd, was happy with 
friends who appreciated her devotion, wfiile she, 
lingering by toe side of one who was soon to pass 
** within the vale," received every d»y spiritual 
influences never to 'be forgotten. 

Not a word of *^ sentiment" ever passed JudM 
Frazier's lips to the woman he had once loveo, 
and still admired and respected beyond expres- 
sion. 

He rea4 Bessie's soul too intelligentiv to be 
mistaken, and knew that to his unswervins atti- 
tude of deference he owed all he bad of Besais 
Sheldon's friendship. 

One word of a passion, that might have over- 
whelmed him at the first lapse of self-oootrol, 
would have sent Bessie to her husband, not so 
much outraged as crushed and wounded. 

There is nothing, perhaps^ so difficult for a 
pure hearted, self-reliant woman to admit, as the 
raot that she has been misunderstood, and it could 
only be by grievously misapprehending such a 
woman as* Bessie that a man might venture upoo 
unpardonable and illegitimate love-making. 

The phHosophy of likes and dislikes, and the 
theories of sympathetic tastes, Bessie had studied 
many a time, and oft. 

She now held her head like the lily of the An- 
nunciation, pure and self-respecting, for sacred to 
her was the double friendship nurtured in the at- 
mosphere of death and immortality. 

Meantime, the thousand tongues of venom were 
busy. 

Judge Frazier knew that that conglomerate 
body called ** society " was assailing the fairest 
name that ever was called. To tell bis wife waa 
impossible: her sufferings had long secured her 
against a Uiousand sorrows ^hat "take no shape, 
and have no name." To look Bessie Sheldon in 
her great clear eyes, and tell her what tbey said, 
to whom tetnptation was the gauge of virtue, was 
equity impossible. He couM neither hurt nor 
outrage. 
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The iftnatloii wts Ml of perpIesMet} for, tb* 
time WM eomiog when MeioeDt mfsht txpoit the 
sUi% of alfain to Bessio, or Harold might be«r 
tome distorted gossip, and then who oomd eou&t 
on tbe entanglements if be should be a fterj, nil* 
reasoning creatore, or a man to whom tbe emal 
handling of bis wife's honor was maddening t • 

Tbe tradiUonanr skeleton, ghost or family 
trouble is never bidden from serranta. Thejeoma 
npon the ungoarded word, the ill-ooneealed tear, 
the honrs of wreatlittg with fire, and happr lor 
the tnfferer if, under tbe emst wbioh a life of serw 
Titade forms, there lies the fruit of sorrow— pure 
■rmpatby. . , . 

The Fraziers bad a Sootch serrant, an elderly 
woman, as tall as Absalom, and as grim as a 
speotreL If her sympathies had been like her 
baekbone, she would not bare mellowed in a cen- 
tvrj ; and if her heart had been as leathery as her 
epidermis^ no sorrows oould hare ever piesoed iu 
well-tanned integuments. 

Kibby McLai«n deM^ the weak ones of the 
human fkmily; but she bore in her bosom tbe 
strieken lambs of adveraity and injostiee. 

Fortunately tiie grim and indestmetlble old 
lady had a memory, for somebody dear to her 
hadf gone to her gra?e crushed by the '* blunt 
moUMer with uncounted beads." 

A discussion from that pawn-shop of seerets, 
the serrants* tsble, reached her ears one day, at 
the Fraziers' hotel, and prored to be the key to a 
realm of mysteries* 

Without an hour's delay, Kibby McLaren sought 
her maater, and, making no apologiee for what» in 
ber honest soul, she belieTed to oe her duty, she 
gare the adrice that spared more hearU than osM. 

Judge Frazier went at once in search of Bessie's 
hnsbaod^found him far from home, OTcrwhehned 
with work, and distracted with proieasio»a^ dis- 
appointments. 

Not an hoar passed before all was known to the 
husband of a woman whose name, delicacy, and 
pride must now be shielded at all costs. 

Well might the husband recall bis share in the 
unhappy matter, his influence in creating the in- 
timacy so harshly censured by gossiping tongues, 
and bis uppardonable absorption in business to 
the injury of a beautiful and brilliant wife. 

Harold Sheldon returned with Judge Frasler to 
the Springs, and tbe lensth of the joomey gave 
him opportunity to clear nis head of scTcral fal- 
lacies and negatiTC assumptions that were unwor- 
thy of a husband. His first experiment resulted 
in the decision that, baring promised to eberish 
and protect his wife, the contract did not express 
a limitation as to whether wild asses, tigers, ana- 
oondas, or gossips, were the assailing creatures. 

•'And what.'' said the catechist,^*do youun- 
derstand hjdherUhf*' 

Tbe catechumen got the dictionary. 

*' To hold as dear ; to foster and encourage ; pro- 
tection and attendance." 

••And whaV' Mid the calecbist, ''does the 
Bible say of cherishing f 

The catechumen got the Bible, and in a fVag- 
mentary bit of St. Taul's Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians he found, "And we were gentle among 
you, eren aa a nnrse cherisbeth ber children." 

**l mm h, fool I" exclaimed Harold, with great 
enthusiasm. ''Wouldn't 1 make a fine 'cberf 
laher ' of a handsome wife among the free-lorers 
of modem society !" 

"I hope ye see yersel' as o^ers see ye l" said 
scraggy Kinby McLaren, when Harold undertook 
to thank her for her good works ; " for, to my 
mind, ministers thai marry pulpits, and lawyers 
that marry conricts, haTO nae busineas to be 
lying.up!''^ 

• ••«•• 

Teara hare possed sinoe Bessie Sheldon went 



to Saralofa under the Le Bnmn ebaperonage, and 
what was ererybodj's business on that miserable 
Summer she has nerer heard. 

She often laughs, bowerer^ when the idling 
tim^ of year comes round, because Harold alwaja 
goes where she goes, and frequently the handsome 
blue-eyed matron is nesrd telling about the lesson 
her husband learned when he sent her to Saratogiu 
and so nearly died of his dreariness that he could 
nerer'be induced to repeat the experiment. 

As for Harold, when he took Bessie Aroa the 
Hotel do Babel, at Saratoga, and with a day's no- 
tice saiUed for Europe, "to get acquainted with 
bis wife," as he said, he had time to study the 
great mystery of his marriage ; and be came to 
tne conclnaion that when a woman gives a man all 
she hss, is, or e?er will be, he may as well ofl'er 
her a receipt jsro rata. 



Dodging a Whmrk. 

" I TmKK," said tbe skipper, ene momiog at 
breakfast, as we were diseussing^hat meal in tbe 
cuddy of the Calcutta, then at anchor off the 
mouth of the Ullua— 'M think we had better fill 
in as we go, so I shall send the boats cocoa-nnt- 
ting. Would you Uke to got" 

•^With all my heart," I replied. " I've nerer 
been down among the lagoons, and should like it 
abore all things.'^ 

•Tm glad of that," said the skipper; "for I 
shall not go myself. Tm not ambitious of being 
stung to death by musquitoes; but as yon have 
ncTcr been down the coast, the noTclty will, per- 
hsps, repay you for the pain." 

^' I'll run the chance of a stinging," I retorted. 
" If we get a strong sea-breeze, we may happiW 
ese«>e these little pests ; but when do we start f" 

" With the land-wind in the morning." 

"All right? Who is to got" 

" The Bteredoro, fbr one, because he knows the 
eoast well : tbe rest you can choose for your»elf." 

" Then I'll have i^nes for one. He's handy, 
and cooks welL" 

During the day I selected the rest of my men, 
hauled the boats alongside, and got ererytbiuff 
ready for the start, which it was arranged shouM 
be about three o'clock on the following morning. 

Close to the shores of the Qulf of Honduras 
thero is a low lerel track, corered with immense 
forests, through which runs the Bio Ullua. 

At ita mouth is an anchorage, where, daring 
certain months, collects a large fleet of merofaant 
snips, waiting for the mahogany which ia cut in 
the interior, and floated down tbe river. 

Among these was the bark Calcutta, whose 
cargo was about half completed. 

In loading ships with mahogany, there aro 
spaces between the ends of the logs snd the fore 
and after parte of the shi^. To prevent tbe logs 
from shifting when the ship is at sea, these are 
filled with cocoa-nuts. 

It was to procure a supply for this purpose that 
I and Peter Byrnes, the steredore, with ten men 
and three bora, started on that Ang^uat morning. 
Our destinfl^Hon was one of the lagoons to the 
eastward of Punta de Sal, about twelve or fifteen 
miles along the coast. 

Tbe men were told off into the boats, and we 
pushed off. 

Wliat an extrordinary feeling is that which 
those in a boat experience when at night they 
sail away from a large ship I The boat appears to 
be stationary, while the great black hull and the 
tall masts seem to melt away and disappear. 

About six o'clock, after a good deal of coquetry, 
the breeze failed ue altogether, and we had to take 
to our oarSa 

The sea waa calm ; not a ripple or a flaw broke 
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51a89-Iilc« ^icpfttfse, eziepi^ dow and sgaiii; ft 
of skip-jack^ soared oj the Doise of the 
B^ leaped above tbe surface, and, after akhn- 
1^ tbe water for a abort distaQoe, feil back like 
litterine abower of silver into the sea. 
i^e bad l>een pnlHn^ now tor nearly two bonrs, 

a two bonrs^ stretch at tbe oar, under a trop-. 

sun, is a tfahig not to be joked aboat. It was, 
refore, with no snuUl degree of satisfaction ibai 
saw the entrance to Port Sal open on the star* 
rd side, and shortly afterward we enteredthe 
Q iand-iooked cove of that name, 
ort Sal is very difficult of entrance, btit when 
de, it is auite a fafry snot. Two high rocky 
d lands, about EHj fatnoms apart, afforded 
b a shelter as rendered the water of this place, 
n in the most stormy weather, perfectly smooth 
: calm. 

L sandy beach sorroiradft tbe harbor, backed by 
primeval forest, which, in this instance, grew 
se to the water^a edge. 

'he bush, as well as Che trees, was fbll of life, 
ten we emered, a number of large alligators 
lid be seen bofeking in tbe svn, or standing tide 
side on the beacb, like a long row of brown 
Hers. 
*hey all took to tbe water as we approached : 

not understanding why tbeir territory should 
thus invaded, they every now and then elided 
ntly up on tbe sand, shooting their long snouts 

of the water^ and gazing at us; then, as 
ntly launchinj^ ibemselveii backward, they dis- 
>eared out of sight. 

Ending we did not vacate, they swam across 
harbor to find another hot place, such as these 
d-biooded animals so much delight in. 
it other placed saod*pipers were troiting about 
the pools ; at the entrance to a creek waa « 
g line of flamingoes ; while now and then a 
at pelican flapped heavily acroes the water. • 
'eter Byrnes, as soon as we landed, started 
9 the busb, taking bia gun, and bad not been 
le long, before two or three reports set the 
ole colony of animals in an uproar. 
ones was makios himself conspicuous by ool- 
ting wood and li^tin^ a fire. 
*eter soon retnn^ with a monkey or two, and 
eral brace of young macaws and parrota, 
icb Jones at once proceeded to divest of tbeif 
thers. 

)y the joint exertions of these two, our dinner 
B at last before us ; and though not a luxurious 
i, gamiahed aa it was with Hanger, we thought 
xcellent. 

fotbing worthy of notice took place until night 
ne on. I had Dronght a hammock with me, 
h a blanket to wrap mrself in. Accordingly, 
ir supper, I retired to it, in the hope of passioff 
omfonable night, for what with tbe fatigues of 
day and the little rest I had had the previous 
ht^ 1 was dead beat. 

^ain hope! let no man think to have a comfort* 
e nigbt in a tropical forest. Up to eleven 
lock all was calm and serene, and, rolling my- 
r in my blanket, I lay down. Everything tor 
first hour was still ; and I fell asleep watching 
fireflies as they fiitted through the air. 
'rom tbe most delicious slumber that ever tired 
n knew, 1 was awakened by the most infernal 
enade that ever fell upon human ear. 
'ancy a conglomeration of tbe most unearthly 
i discordant sounds ever uttered. Thousands 
animals, reptiles and insects seemed to be 
iving to outdo each other in the production of 
gular and inharmonious sounds. 
. here were bowls, groans, roars, and shrieks, 
oropanied by a chorus of croaking, piping, 
lowmg, and booting, varied at intervals by a 
le scraping, grinding, and saw -sharpening ; 
ile. in additioD to all this, it appeared at though 



an army of iMits were ^asryioff on an exl/tnwa^ 
noMoroal pefrformanoe^ in wnicb diaaonaDce was, 
as usual, a promipeot feature. 

Sometimes there would come a hiU ; tbe animals 
would aiok into silenoe, and tte concert would be 
l6(tto tbe insects Alone: then suddenly tbe sbrill 
hooting of focne night-bird aa it daried ofl" into 
the forest, or the cry of a wild animal itom. tlio 
tree-top, vroiild again arouse tbe whole. 

Toward morning X was aroused by a strong 
musky smell that aeemed auddenly to pervado tbo 
whole eooampment. I was not properly awake^ 
hot I fanoied thataome wild animal must be near, 
and 1 cautiously looked over tbe aide of tbe Iuud- 
mock. 

Tbe firee, on which we bad heaped fael beforo 
retiring to rest, had died down, leaving only, a few 
smoldering embers, which glimmered op occa- 
sionally, 1 oould but just see tbe dusky forma oC 
the men aa they lay around me, for the moon bad 
set behind the mountains ; and, except where ih% 
starlight fell upon tbe water, or when the flicker- 
ing light of tbe fire now and then illuminated th* 
camp^ all waa bkck aa night. 

Reoalling my scattered aenses, and opening oiy 
eyes, 1 oaai them alon|[ the opening tliat led to too 
water. I aaw aometbing moving. I could bo4 
make out what it waaj but it came up alowly aa4 
stealthily. At laat i perceived that it waa of 
hideous shape, and that it waa moving up toward 
tbe sleeping seamen. 

For a moment 1 dared not move or apeak, for X 
could not see distincdy enough what it waa. A^ 
length a portion of the fire gave way, and tbe «a^ 
burnt wood faUf ng in among tbe lighted embeca; 
shot forth a bright fiame, and abowso em tbeloa^ 
gaunt snout of an enormous ailigaitor. 

1 seized my gun, whieb, fortunately, I bad had 
tbe precaution to place at the bead of my ham- 
mock, aimed at its eyes, and pulled tbe trigger; 
but the cap only went off. The beaat waa now 
oloee to one of the men ; but at tbe snap of tbe 
cap he stood still and Uatened. I put on anotber 
cap, and shook up tbe primings. 

ay this time tbe brute had ran^^ up alongsida 
Peter Byrnes, and waa iuai bending hu tail ready 
for a blow, when I fired. 

All were up in an instant. One of the boys, in 
riaing, atombled over tbe beaat, and not knowing 
what it was. bellowed for help. Meanwhile the 
struggles of tbe alUgator were terrific, and be waa 
blowing furiously. At last, with an expiring 
effort, ne turned round, and, dragging blmaeff 
down to the water, plunged into it. 

No sooner bad the beaat disappeared, than w« 
began to look about us for tbe boy, but he waa 
nowhere to be seen. I was aomewbat puuled at 
this. I had heard of alligatora dragging their 
prey into tbe water, and crowning it; but that 
one should do ao in his death-throes, and that be- 
fore our faces, without our perceiving it, appened 
marvelous, but the boy was gone. 

At last the day dawned, and my surprise was 

f*eater than I can describe to see the boy, whoaa 
fancied carried off by tbe cayman, quietij aleep- 
ing in his place among the men. 1 awoke him, and 
asked bim for an expnanation ; but I could get no- 
thing fh>m bim, except that he had been horribly 
fHgbtened, ran off", and had sneaked back into tbe 
camp. 

The first ray of tbe sun found us at sea agiin* 
and by six o'clock we entered the mouth of tbe 
lagoon. And now came the aim and objeoi of oar 
expedition. 

The only interruption we experieneed in pro» 
curing our cargo waa fh>m an army of menkeysy 
which came down from 1^ woods to witness our 
operations. 

First they Came in sixes and sevens, swinging 
tliemaelves from tree to tree, grinning aiad obat- 
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terinir at as aa we prooetded with oar work ; bat 

f^rotontly thej arriyed in aboala, beaded bj an old 
ellow, who seemed a sort of patriarch among 
them. 

In the midst of their gambols he seated himself 
apoD a high tree, and thejr assembled around bim ; 
then he appeared to be haranguing them, while 
thej listened with profound attention. 

Soddeolj, as though what he said was excess- 
irelj eomical, thej ul seemed to be seized with 
fits of laughter, and swinging from bough to 
bough, shrieked and chattered as if thej had gone 
macT; the joung ones, particularly, were oon- 
rulsed with hilaritj, for they tumbled one over 
the other, jumping into the air with playful 
shouts ; when you thousht they were falling, they 
deztrously clutched a braneh and turned round 
and grinned at you, at if to enjoy your disap- 
pointment. 

At last, BO insolent were they, that they alighted 
dose to the very trees we were picking, and 
seemed half inclined to make an attack. It was 
not until I had cooled their courage by a couple 
of shots that they desisted, and scuttled off into 
the forest. 

By eleven o'clock we had succeeded in filling 
our boats, but it was useless to think of starting 
till the land-breeze came down, which would be 
late in the evening, or early next morning. All 
handSf therefore, began to think of making provi- 
sion tor dinner, and the stevedore proceeoed to 
enlighten us as to the mode of fiflfaing in Hon- 
duras. 

The water in the lagoon, though not so clear as 
outside, was yet sufficiently so to distinguish the 
fish as they basked in the sunshine. Accordingly, 
Peter taking his line and spear, got into the gig 
with a boy, and, pulling out from the shore, let 
her fioat. 

As soon as Peter's practiced eye saw a fish 
Bwimmins near the surface, he launched bis spear, 
and strucK it. The stricken fish darted forward 
with a bound and a jerk; but to understand this 
method of fishing, 1 must giro a description of 
these spears. 

First, there is a long tapering staff, at the end 
of which is a, barbed spike, secured by a becket to 
a line, the end of which is fastenea to a float, 
about eighteen inches long, by two \a diameter ; 
and round which the line 1b wound. The float is 
attached to one end of the staff, and the spike to 
the other^ but in such a manner that as soon as 
the fish IS struck, the spike is disengag^ from 
one end of the staff, which instantly reverses itself, 
and suffers the cork-float to be also disengaged. 

The fish darts forward as soon as it is struck, 
and the float being separated from the staff, the 
line runs off the reel, or float, and when it has all 
ran off, the .cork Koes bobbing about on the sur- 
face in a most curious fashion. 

When Peter bad struck a fish be took no further 
notice of it; but went on spearing till he had 
struck about half a dozen, by which time those he 
had first caught had oeased their efforts to release 
themselves, and the floats were stationary. He 
then commenced to haul in his lines, which was 
soon done, and when he came on shore we found 
he had captured six large fish. 

Jones's method of cooking fish was new, and, 
whether he had learned it from the Indians, or 
stumbled upon it by accident, was conducted ac- 
cording to the most scientific principles. 

The largest of the fish having been stuffed, was 
wrapped m leaves and pUced in a hole in the sand, 
which had previously neen filled with wood, and 
was at the time a mass of glowing coals. As soon 
as the fish was placed therein, it was covered up, 
and when wanted, was taken out and eaten imme- 
diately. A more delicious method of cooking fish 
I never met with. 



Whilst the dinner was being prepared, I pro- 
posed that we should take a bath in the lagoon. ' 
Peter, however, suggested that it was not sale on 
account of the alligators ; but he said he knew a 
place outside where we could bathe without fear. 
Accordingly, we took the gig, and though we 

S-ounded several times, we succeeded in getting' 
rough the narrow channel and reached the. 
place — a beautiful basin of water, with a tine clear 
sandv bottom, inclosed on one side by a bit of 
beach, whild the rest was encircled by a reef of 
rocks. 

In some parts the reef was just covered with a 
sheet of foam, while in others jagged rocks jutted 
up in huge masses, over which the swell oroke 
vnth a noise like thunder. Outside the reef there 
was a stiff breeze blowing, but inside was calm 
and cl^r. 

Not caring to anchor, we undressed, and plung- 
ing in, swam out to the reef. I was enioyiog the' 
bath amazingly, flounderinc about under the lee 
of the rocks, over which the green seas broke at 
intervals, half smothering me in a natural shower- 
bath. 

The water on the part of the reef on which I' 
stood was scarcely two feet deep, except where 
the swell came round, and then I was almost 
taken off my legs, such was the precarious nature 
of my footing. 

I was just waiting for another roller to burst 
over me, and the stevedore was fioating on his 
back in the centre of the basin, when, to my in- 
tense horror, I saw a large shark makmg toward 
bim. I cried out loudly : 

**ABhark!aeharkr 

The stevedore turned to see from whence the 
danger came. It would be useless to attempt to 
reach the boat, so I shouted to him to strike out 
for the shore. For a second or two he seemed 
fear-stricken, and made no eflort to reach th^ 
land. 

Then he struck out boldly for the shore. Those 
few seconds of indeoision had enabled the monster 
to get into fearful proximit;r to him, and for lomf 
minutes the race was exciting. 

I looked on, half paralyzed with terror, while 
foot by foot the shark drew nearer to him, expect- 
ing every instant to see its silvery stomach glanc- 
ing in the sunlight, and the form of the stevedore 
dragged under. 

Just as the shark was within a f^w fathoms of 
him, the stevedore turned sharp round and dived. 
As his foot disappeared beneath the surface, the 
monster dashed at it, and there was great commo- ^ 
tion in the water. 

For some seconds the brute lashed his tail, his 
struggles were terrific, and I thought it was ail 
over with poor Peter. But in another moment or ^ 
two, to my inexpressible joy, 1 saw his head 
emerge from the water, some distance from the 
shark, and a cry of thankfulness escaped me as I 
saw him reach the shore in safety. 

Meanwhile the shark had released himself from 
the shoal ; for I now saw that Peter, who knew 
the place well, had availed himself of bis know- 
ledge, and dextrously avoiding it, had put the 
shark aground upon a spit of sand. 

No sooner did the brute clear the shoal than he 
made for the reef. 

I had been so occupied with the steredore*s 
danger that I had not thought of myself. When 
I did, the great black fin was sailing down rapidly 
toward me. 

The boat was fioating gayly in the middle of the 
inlet, and was thus of no service, either to Peter 
or me. 

Thus, while, on the one hand, my return was 
effectually cut off by the shark, I could not hope 
for any assistance from shore. 

It is true, the danger was not so imminent as in 
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the case of the stevedore, but my position was, 
nevertheless, one of extreme peril, and one from 
which 1 could see no means of escape. 

Some horrible instinct seemed to enable this 
jioDster to scent me; for a few minutes after 
Peter's retreat, he was floating close to mo, eazinz 
at mo with his hideous ejcs, and looking as tnou|^u 
he was only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to seize me. Deatn stared me in the face, and 
I could do nothing to escape from it. 

I had retreated on 'to the highest part of the 
reef; but the.position aflbrded little extra security, 
for when thg rollers swept over it I was several 
times knocked off my lect, and once nearly pre- 
cipitated into the very jaws of the shark. 

I remained for some time in fearful suspense, 
half paralyzed with terror, and uncertain woat to 
do. The boat was pursuing a most erratic course, 
now carried one way^ and now another, by the 
opposite currents of air. 

At one time it seemed flouting toward me, and 
my spirits began to revive ^ but as soon as it got 
under the lee^of the rocks it advanced no further, 
only bobbing and dancing before me, as if to 
obeat me with vain hopes. Then suddenly another 
flaw seized it, and carried it once more* into the 
centre of the inlet. 

One time I thought of attempting to reach the 
point by. wading across the reet ; but I was uncer- 



tain as to the depth, and I feared trbcn I got anite 
firom under the ice of the high rocks, the roiiers 
would be too strong for me, so that idea was dis- 
missed. 

1 could not keep my eyes from my terrible com- 
panion, which had continued to float almost 
motiODless in the clear water before me. His 
eyes, dull and flaccid, yet so ferocious, seemed to 
follow my every movement 

At intervals, as if to delude me, he would gro- 
daslly fade away, sinking slowlv, and withoot any 
motion of his body, till he afmost disappeared 
from sight, and then, without any peroeptHrie 
effort, rose again like a cork. Then he lay like a 
cat pretending to sleep, yet never taking itsgbotce 
from its prey. 

The tension of the muscles was so great to keep 
my footing, and I hod been so long in the water, 
that I felt my strength could not last much longer, 
arid I ezpeoted every minute to be swept ftrmi the 
reef. 

All hope, therefore, of escape, as far as any 
active measure on my part was concerned, was 
gone^my trust was now in God; 1 could do 
nothing, but await His will. 

From this state of despondencv I was awakened 
by a shout, and the next instant 1 was hauled into 
the boat. 

What became of my enemy, or how I got deat 
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of the inlet, I have do Terj definite idea. All 
I know it tbaty txukking a bold dash, Peter suc- 
ceeded in reaching the boat and finally rescuing 
me. 

We were not long in dressing, and soon got 
back to the lagoon ; and thongb only half an hour 
preyions 1 had expected to oe food for a shark, 
the idea had not taken away my appetite, foe 1 
enjoyed my dinner as well aa if nothing had hap- 
peoed. 

♦-♦ 

IdSb in Japan— Xfew Year's Said— 



EuBOPBANS have, to a great extent, conquered 
the northern parts of America, and swept away 
the natiTe tribes by introducing what the red man 
not inaptly calls ** fire>water." Japan will never 
be conquered in that waj. With many good 
points IP their faxor, they are hard drinkers. 
The favorite beTera«;e, tah, a beer brewed from 
rice, is the national drink, and the libations are 
fireqnent and deep. 

Tbe feast of New Year's brings out the choice 
saki of tbe highest brand. What the rush is for 
the favorite drink then, our illustration shows. 
The servants of tbe ricn, the poorer classes in 



persen, with all coDceivable vessels, crowd around 
the saki factories with good-humored pushing and 
hustling, shouting and joking, the police from 
time to time doing a little to restore peace by tap- 
ping tbe most uproarious over the head with a 
a fan, a very fine substitute for the locust club. 
It would probably be found very inefficient in a 
New York crowd, but answers the purpose in 
Japan. 

Japan believes, with all intensity, in demonia- 
cal visits, possession and obsession. At the be- 
ginning of^the year, almost eyery house practices 
a ceremony called Oniarahi— that is to say, the 
'* Exorcism of the Evil Spirit." The owner 
of the house is the sole actor in this rite. Our 
sketch is from a Japanese drawing and shows 
some things that you would see, and some again 
that you would not, but are required to supply by 
faith or ima^nation. The master of the nouse, 
dressed in his finest clothes, with his sabre in his 
belt^if he is entitled to wear one^goes from 
room to room, through the whole house, carrying 
in his left hand a box of roasted beans. These he 
scatters with his right hnnd over the matting as 
he goes along, crying aloud a cabalistic formula, 
meaning, " Avannt, demons ; enter, riches I" The 
Japanese artist, Hofksai, whose sketch we follow, 
introduces two of these domestic demons, who 
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•▼identlj do not understaDd beans, and art de- 
samping in great a{](ony ond^r the ToUeya fired at 
Ihem by the good man of the bouie. Tbe god of 
vrealth and bis obum, Y^ebis, bave already taken 
up tbeir quarters in tbe reception-room, and are 
BO much at borne, that ther bare begun to onaff 
a bowl of saki to tbe bealth of tbeir bost. To a 
blind foreign artist nothing would be seen of this 
bat the good man and bis beans. 



Mrs. FtaSfB Pass. 

** Vu going to tbe seashore for a month,** -said 
Mrs. Fluffy, one day last Spring. *^ Where do 
you go, my dear?" 

Now X am not usually a coward. I can Dace a 
mouse or a snake; I don't scream if a spider 
walks oyer my dress, and I neyer get on to tbe 
bed in a thunder-storra. But I do feel a little in 
awe of a fashiona.bl'e lady, eflpecially when rigged 
up in full panoply of sUk, satin, and reket. ' 

So I heaitated, and though i had a sharp reool- 
leotioB of my poor little purse— so rery flat— and 
of the numerous things those few lonely green- 
backs must buy, yet I dared not quite say, as I 
ought to have said, '* I can't afford to go any- 
where." 

But Mrs. Fluffy was kindhearted, if she was 
fussy and ortr-dressed, and no doubt she sus- 
pected my dilemma, for she went on, in an easy 
way: 

** Now, I shall not go for six weeks yet— .1 can't 
get awaf— and I wish you'd take my pass, and 
have a little trip in the meantime. It's a nity the 
thing should rust here in my purse ; and I would 
■ealfy regard it as a favor." 

So she traveled on a pass— rich and fashionable 
as she was 1 To be sure, she was proprietor of 
a fashionable Ladies' Magazine; but she rode 
about in her own carriage, and never touched a 
pen. unless to sisn a check. 

Sne took tbe bit of paper from one pocket of a 
purse stuffed to crammmg, and laid it on the 
uble. 

" Now, you go to the sea-shore, and enjoy your- 
self, and never mind getting back before August." 

Then she gracefully changed the subject, and 
actually before I bad time to collect my thoughts, 
she had said, *' Good-morning," and was gone. 
Abd there lay the magical bit of paper that would 
take me— to the seashore I 

Oh 1 I woader if anybody ever so longed for 
the breath of Old Ocean as I do? I wonder if 
anybody else feels in bis very heart a deep pang — 
as of home-sickness — whenever the thought of 
it comes up ? 

1 laid the paper carefuUv awav, and fell to 
dreaming- 1 fear. How I could arrange the 
family so that I could go— what I should need to 
replenish my wardrobe— where I would go— how 
soon I C0UI4 be ready, and all tbe delightful 
dreams of a passionate lover of traveling, who has 
the means to go in ber hands. 

When John came home, I told him the story. 
He heard me through without a word ; but 1 saw 
a smile growinz in the corner of his eye^ and when 
1 had finished, ne began : 

*• M;r dear, V did I ever tell you tbe story of my 
traveling on a pass once ?" 

** I don't think you ever did." said I. 

** Well, It was years ago, when I was a yonng 
man. One Winter I was out of business, and 1 
started West to sell patent rights of something 
useful to farmers. I did not make much, and 
when I arrived at St. Louis, preparatory to plung- 
ing into Missouri, I fell in with a Methodist minis- 
ter—the Rev. Mr. Smith. He was one of the 
traveling brotherhood, and he bad a pass over all 



the roads in Misaouri— not very manj at thiA 
time. 

" Finding out m j state of mind (and of pane), 
he, in the Kindness of his hear^ offered me tba 
use of his pass for a while. He said he should be 
in St Louis a few weeks, and would be glad to 
bave me use it. After some demurring, I accepted 
it, and started out quite encouraged. 

** My first destination was the villain of B , 

and finding the conductor a coippanionable sort 
of a lellow, 1 asked him about the town, what 
hotel I should stop at^ and so forth. He told me 

he lived in B , ana that there was not a eoiD> 

fortable hotel in the village ; but added that be 
wpuld be happy to entertain me at his own boose. 
Everybody living in those new towns azpeeted to 
do such things, in short, he urged me so moch, 
that I finally consented. 

** All this time, you must remember, he looked 
upon me as tbe clergyman whose name was on the 

Eaas, while I had quite forgotten that. So when 
e introduced me to bit pretty little wife ak tbe 
Bey. Mr. Smith, I was for Am first time atmok 
with the idea that I was traveline under false 
colors, and, 1 must admit, I was embarrassed. 

'*How could I tell this conductor that I was 
defrauding bis employers, and, on the contrary. 
how could I support a character to which I bad 
no right? 

"While I mused on the situation, tbe little 
woman bustled around, and put a smoking sapper 
on tbe table, and we sat down to enjoy it. 

''Suddenly there fell a strange awkwardness 

oyer tbe party. Mr. , my host, bedtated, 

and looked at his wife. She nodded— an almost 
imperceptible nod, and while I was puzzKng my 
brains to know what these domestic biereglyphkHi 
meant, be turned to me, and said, gravdv : 

" 'Mr. Smith, will you ask a blessing?' 

** This was a fix for an empty-headed yoirae 
man; but they were waiting. Something raoM 
be done— quickly." 

*'I should think so, indeed," saSd I, laughing. 
" What did you do, John?'? 

'' Well. I was not quite brave enoogh to reftne* 
I remembered what my good old father osed to 
say, and— I aaid it. But from that moment I fett 
like an impostor and a thief. 

** After tea, we talked of tbe crops and the state 
of the country, the length of the railroads and the 
amount of travel, etc., till we were tired enough 
of it, and things began to be very dull— partly, no 
doubt, because of tbe watch 1 had to keep'over 
myself, lest I should do or say something unbe- 
coming my ministerial character. I never was ha 
such a strait-iacket, and, I assure you, it was not 
very agreeable. 

'^ After a while, I noticed a pack of oards on s 
side-table, and I took them up. 

** * Do you play whist r I asked my host 

" ' Yes, we do sometimes,' he said, with the air 
of a man expecting a lecture. 

** ' Why not have a game now ?* I asked, inno- 
cently, forgetting for a moment. 

** 'Why, do you play ?' asked my host's wife^ 
in amasement. 

" * Well, yes, I do occasionally take a band,' I 
said. 

"*Thafs good/ said the conductor, briskly, 

itting out the table. * We didn't like to propose 



getting 
it, for? 



it, for we didn't know bow you would feel about 
it. But it w a comfort to see a minister who don't 

S> back on an innocent game of cards. Sit up. 
r. Smith, and cut for deal 1 Molly, yon eall 
father.' 

'Father' was called, and we began to plsj. 



I was complimented on my playing — for a 
ter; complimented on myHDendity and ao forth, 
till I felt like a wolf in sheep's clothing. As it 
drew near nine o'clock, Miother dreM seized 
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ma. TheT* might «xpeei me to eonduot family 
prayers. 

*' That I was determiMd to aroid, so I plead a 
headache, and weat to bed. whera I totsed and 
uimbled half the night, for I neTer went to bed lo 
earlj in those days. 

*' Then I had breakfiwt to dread. Bat I koe«r 
the conduotor was off at seren, ao I basel j covered 
mj head with the bed-clothes, and did not hear 
the bell ; and after he bad left the house, I went 
down, made mj apologies, and bade mj hostess 
good-by. 

** But yon may be sure of one thing, I pnt ttiat 
pass away, and paid my fare like any other body. 
And thouffb I aid not make enoDgn to pay ex- 
penses, and went back to St. Lou^ poover than 
ever, I neyer passed for Mr. Smith again. 

*<And there was another disagreeable thing 
about it : if Mr. Smith presented that pass to my 
hospitable conductor, would he not remember itT 
and might it not embarrass Mr. Smith? On the 
whole, I took a Tiolent dislike to traTeling under 
false colors, and now — (1 knew the moral was 
coming) if I were vou, my dear, I wouldn't ac- 
cept Mrs. Flufiy's \indly meant o0er. Patting 
aside the question of right or wrong, it might 
place you in an -uncomfortable nosition." 

Weft, I didn't fancy aneomfortable positione. 
My air-castle tumbled with a crash. 1 resoWed 
to send the pass back to Mrs. Fluffy, with thanks, 
and stay at home. 

But the next morning, when I sat down to my 
desk to write the note, and took out the passport 
to so mneh joy, Temptation seised me again. 

'* Why shouldn't vou use it?" said this delight- 
ful dame. " What harm can it do? No one but 
the conductor will see it." 

** But is it right?" suggested Gonsoienee. 

" I don't see why it's wrong," argued the temp- 
ter. '* It de'fhiuds no one, since, ii you don't use 
it, yon stay at home." 

''^But it was given for Mrs. Fluffy," suggested 
the ofSoious meddler within me. 

*• It is to past* ont' ladv over the road, whether 
the name is Stuart or Ir'luffy; what difference? 
Besides, there's your health ! Tou know ihe doc- 
tor said you would never get over your neuralgia 
till you h'ad a rest trom household cares," 

** That's true," assented the wavering monitor; 
" but remember John's troubles." 

*• Nonsense ! You won't try to pass for a min- 
ister, and, of course, you won*t stop anywhere," 
boldly answered the charmer. 

I needn't go over the plausible arguments ; to 
be brief-I fell. 

I did not write the note to Mrs. Fluffy ; on the 
contrary, I wrote to a sewing- woman to come and 
help me. And 1 put on my bat, and went down- 
town to buy a traveling-dress. 

And when John came home, I was in the full 
bustle of preparation. 

•• So you're going, after all I" he said, looking 
around. 

** Yes: I've had a battle pro. and con., and, on 
the whole, I've decided to eo." 

In two days I was ready, and, as John bade 
me good-by on the cars, he said : 

"Take cor6 of yourself, Nelly, and don't get 
into trouble." . 

I must admit that I felt very odd, and I tried to 
impress it on my mind that now I was Mrs. Flutfy, 
editor and proprietor of a Ladies' Magazine. 

I knew I did not \ook the character, for fuss 
of dress is one of my horrors, and Mrs. Fluffy 
was fussy to the last degree. 

But the conductor wouldn't know that, and no 
one else would know anything about it. 1 went 
through the ni^ht all rignt, but the next morning, 
as I was enjoying the lovely scenery^ the pleasant 
motion of the oars— in short, the reahzation of my 



dream, & gentleman passing through the car 
stopped at my seat. 

•' Excuse me, madame," he said, politely ; " the 
conduotor tells iAt that yon are Mrs. Fluffy, of 
p " 

It came so suddenly, I bad no time to think, or 
I might have avoided this first step, and savea all 
my troable. 

But I was too much surprised, and I bowed. 

Ah, fatal nod I 

" My name is Harte— George Barte," he said, 
in a way thatt I saw he elpeoted to be at once re- 
eognised; '*and I'm very glad to meet you, for I 
want to find out a little about things in C--^— ." 

Meantime I was puzzling mv brain to think wbo 
Mr. fiarte could be. I thought of all the authors 
and editors I ever heard of, but could not remem'^ 
her him. 

He now took a seat in front of me with the 
familiarity of an old acquainunce, and went on, 
in a buainess-like way : 

** How larse a city is C ? for, I oonless, I've 

never been tnere." 

"Really, Mr. Harte," said I, "Fm not at all 

r)od in statistics. I Can't tell you lu figures, but, 
8hou!d think, about as large as B -?' 

** Indeed I" ne said. ** i knew the figures were 
as high as that, but these things are mostly over- 

" Especially bj such a brngs^ng city as C -, 

IsuppOfe vou tbinlc," I replied. 

'*\vel!,*^ be Jiiiawercd, Iftu^biog, "I didn't «iy 
80. But ru toH jou how U la," be went on, in a 
bursr of conflilence; ** I vrutit to start a publicsi- 
tioo iherc— paper or nmt^azioe ^1 proler u (weekly) 
— of ^ lite J AT r order, you kucir. But I've been 
thiaking lali^Tj itant p^rbiipa the b^at idea would 
be to buy out eomfl publicntiun already started, 
and chaiij^e its charflctcr— if 1 wished.*^ 

He piiu.4Fd, oficl, a!t i| seemed necessary to a^j 
BOmctfiiTiff, 1 said : 
'* Ttirhups it would," 

** Of course you are posted as to the status of 
the papers there; do you know of any that I 
could probably buy out ?" 

"Well, no; I don't think I do, Mr. Harte," I 
said, feeling that I was getting deeper and deeper 
into it. 
But how could I get out? 
•* You wouldn't sell out yourself?" he said. 
•• Oh, no I I couldn't think of it," I said, quickly. 
a guilty flush covering my face at the novelty of 
my position— as an impostor. 

'* About bow large is vour circulation, anyway? 
'between editors, you Icnow," he 9aid, confiden- 
tially, r 

This was what Dick Swiveler would call a stag- 
gerer; but he was waiting, nnd I knew no more 
about the probable circulation of that hateful 
joumMl than toe man in the moon. 

" I-I really, Mr. Harte, I can't tel! you :" then, 
seeing his surorise, I hastened to aad, *' I have 
very little to ou with books and statistics. *" 
sides, I have a fearful headache, and, if you'll 
cuse me, I don't feel able to talk." 

That was no falsehood, either. The excitement 
had brought on my ever-lurking enemy— neural- 
gia; every nerve in my head was on fire, and I 
felt as though I should jump out of the window. 

** Certainly, madame," oe hastened to say; 
"I'm sorry'you did not mention it before. My 
wife is on the train, and I'll bring her to you; sLe 
mav be able to help you." 

And before I could beg to be let alone, he waa 
gone. 

I put my burning face to the open window, and 
trieo to collect myself, and in a moment he re- 
turned with a fasbiooablv dressed lady. 

1 groaned inwardly. I knew she would find oui 
in a minute, with those sharp eyes of hers, that I 
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WM DO fatbiontble editor. Mj onlj hop« wm im 
being too ill to talk. 

He introduced her, and left us together. 

She proceeded to catechise me aSout mj head- 
aebe. Was It nerrous or sick headache? What 
caused itT etc. Said she thought she could help 
it ; she was subject to headaches ; and much more 
that I did Dot hear a word of, fori was reall/ suf- 
fering dreadfully. 

I had brain enoush left to think, boweyer, and 
I made a hastj resonre. 

Id the Tillage of D , which we were approach- 
ing, lired tlohn's parents. I had intended to 
make them a Tisit after I bad been to the sea^ 
shore, and got well and strong ; but I suddenly 
resoWed to stop (here now, u> be rid of these 
people. 

So when the conductor called out D > , I 
sprang up, seized my bag and shawl, and pre- 
pared to go. 

Mrs. Harte rose also. 

•* Do you get off here?" 

" Yes/' I said, complacently. ** My husband's 
(kther lives here." 

'* Indeed I— that's nice 1 We Uv« her4 too t Let 
me help you. George"— to her husband, who 
just then came in alter her—" Mrs. Flutiy stops 
here, too." 

'*t am very glad to hear it," said he. *' Allow 
me to assist you." 

I was stiff with despair. My trunk would go 
on ; I oould onlr stay a day or two without it. 
And these dreadful people lired here too. But I 
could not think. He put me In a carriage, and 
turned to me for my order to the driver. 

*' Where shall he drive?" 

«<To Mr. John Stuart's," I said, hastily. 

I just saw a look of astonishment come into 
Mrs. Harte's face as I was v.hiried off. 

Now, jou must know, it re<)uired all the cour- 
age I had to visit John's home, and I dreaded It 
more than I did neuralgia. 

Too see, John was a pet— an only son, the apple 
of their eye— and. in their opinion, no woman 
ever bom was quite srood enough to be his wife. 
Now, I don't pretend to be perfect, and I alwaya 
feel that I am being measured and weighed every 
moment in their house. 

Then they had set their hearts on having him 

settle in D , succeed to his father's bnsmess. 

and live in the big house with the old folks and 
his only sister. 

I hope I was not wicked, but I knew it would 
kill me to live in that house ; and, after worrying 
some time about it, I told John— before 1 married 
him— that I never could do it. But 1 found that 
he did not want to stay there himself; he was 
young and ambitious, and preferred a large ciiv. 
bo be settled in C— — before we were married ; 
but the family always thought It was my influence 
thst prevented their currying their point with 
John. 

That was why I felt uncomfortable at their house. 
Then we were as different as night and day. 

I was brought up with books, pictures, and 
music, and thev were necessaries of life with me ; 
while with Jonn's mother they were all trash. 
Books— except the Bible— were useless, and took 
up too much time ; music diverted the mind from 
the ierious duties of life (to wit, housekeeping), 
If not positiTcly ungodly. 

Well, I never could get on with them, though, 
I'm sure, I tried my best for John's sake, and en- 
dured no end of insults (as I thought them) with- 
out a word. 

So 1 did not anticipate any great delight, of 
eonrae. And, then, there was that awful woman, 
who, I was sore, would come to see me, and call 
Be Mrs. Fluffy. What would they think ? How 
•ould 1 explain ? 



TeU the whole troth, did yoa sajf Well, Mr- 
haps that would have been the best ; but I conlds'i 
— with them. I knew thev would think it posi- 
tively dreadful, and J should be in everiastinf di«- 
oraoe If titev foand out that I was not only travel- 
mgon another lady's pass, but had allowed mrs^ 
to be taken for ber. So, as well as I could tbiBk 
for my pain, I resolved to trust to lack to help n* 
out. 

Trust to luck 1— when did that odioos goddess 
favor me? 

They were very much surprised to see me, b«t 
said they were ffiad, and they certainly wow boa- 
pitable. They bad a room prepared, and lei mm 
go to bed at once; and Esther, the sister, broa^ 
me a cup of tea, and did everything I could aac. 

The next morning I waa better, but a horrible 
dread of that woman spoiled every moment, and 
kept just enough nervous ache in my face to osake 
me miserable. I should have kept my bed, bat 
Mrs. Barte wonid ask lor me. and let it all out. I 
bad formed a sort of plan, the best I could think 
of, for avoiding a disclosure. 

I sat everv moment by the window of the sit- 
ting-room, wliich looked on the street, resolred 
the moment I saw her coming to start out tba 
front way, as if to so into the yard. Thus 1 should 
meet her. and avoid her asking for Mrs. Fluffy. 

1 could plan no further. 1 could only nlaea mj 
hopes on tne tickle goddess above named. 

bo I sat there all the morning, anawering qoea- 
tions about John, telling hia plans and prosp«ets, 
and everything I could think of. 

I knew Uiey thought 1 acted oddly ; aad ao I 
did, for I had to keep one eye on the atreet all the 
time. 

It was after dinner before I caught sight of Mrs. 
Harte and another lady coming down the atreet. 

I aprang up, though John's mother was in the 
middle of a long story about John's meaalea, 
which had " nigh about killed him when be waa 
two yesr$ old." . . 

"Excuse me a moment," I said, hastily. "I 
want to go out in the yard ;" and out I went, not 
waiting to see the effect of my remark. 

Sistor Esther dropped her work to go with msi, 
but I was quick, i got half way to the sate he- 
fore Mrs. Harte opened it. So Esther did ooit 
hear the "How do you do lo-day, Mrs. Fldfyf^ 
and the introduction to the other lady. 

** Whr, Nelly, do you know Mra. Harte f was 
her first remara. 

*< Ob, yea," said Mrs. Harte; "mv hoshand and 
I came up in the same train with M.rs. Fluffy yea- 
terdav, and I hastened to call to see how her poor 
beadle." » 

Esther looked mystified, but I broke in with 
forced spirits to confuse her still further, if pos- 
sible. 

** Yes, and a dull traveling-companion von foond 
me, too. The truth is, I was so nearly wild, I 
scsrcely knew what I did or said." 

" I saw you were not yourself," she said, inao- 
oently ; but the blood rushed to my face. 

"I'^m not welljet," I said, hastily. 

''No," said Esther. ** 1 never saw Nelly ao 
nervous and miserable. We mean to send for her 
trunk, and keep her a month, till she is better." 

" Do yon indeed 1" 1 thought. *' I fsncy yoa'U 
fail— for once;" but I said: '*0b, I oonldn't 
think of staying but a day or two this time. I 
will stop on my wsv back f' but I resolved in my 
heart to have a sudden call back that would take 
me through that town in the night. 

But now John's mother came in, and Mrs. 
Barte began with her. 

'*Why. Mrs. Stuari, I didn't know yon had 
another daughter besides Esther?" 

<*I have not," said mother. "Nelly Sa mj 
son's wife." 
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"Wbt^ John Staart, whom I law here last 
Winter f' the atkad, in nmaxtmeBl. 

" Certainlj. What U there itraoge aboai 
that?" asked mother. 

'* Whj, her name is " 

It was oomiofc— I knew it would— I was dis- 
graced— I—- well, I suppose I fainted, for when I 
oame to I was Ijing on the sofa, ple&tilnlly 
sprinkled with water, and hig;hlj flarored witn 
camphor. 1 ooald not apeak/oat 1 heard them 

^* She's better «iow.'' 

*' Esther, we must get her np^^tairs to bed« Fm 
serionslj alarmed about her." . 

Then I beard Mrs. Harte's voice: 

" Wdl, Vm sure 1 can't understand it, but the 
copdoctor^^" 

And then I fainted again* 

I awoke in bed nearly frantic with pain. It was 
night. Esther sat over by the window, knitting. 
I osUed her. 

8be came at once, but she looked totj strange. 

** Please wet a towel in cold water to ease my 
head." 

8he did so, but I saw from her face that some- 
thingdreadful had happened. 

" What's the matterf ' I asked, as soon as the 
pain was a little reliered. 

<* Kelly/' she said, seriously. **l want you to 
tell me trulr, hav4 you ran avm^/ram John f** 

*' What !'^ I shrieked, springfoff up in bed. 

" Have yon ran away t nhat hare yon 
denet What makes you act so ? I belicTe you're 
eraay." 

I groaned. 

"And mother thinks so, and father's going to 
telegraph for John in the morning. 

" Tou mustn't— YOU sha'n't 1" I cried, excitedly. 
**rm not crasy, and I'm going to leate here in 



i morning.' 

* ITott won't stir out of bed 



for a week at 



S 



leasV' Mid Esther, decidedly. ** Ton are sick, 
the doctor says threatened with nervous flsrer." 

I fell back In despair. I must get away. What 
talk there would be— in a little town where "ques- 
tions grow." I made another sudden resolre. 

''Esther," I said, quieUy, "I'll teU you all 
about it, for Fve got in so deep, that I confess I 
don't Iniow how to get out. But I can never tell 
roar mother, and you must agree to help me away 
^rom here befeie she knows. 1 know she'll hate 
me now, and I never was in so much tremble in 
my life;" and I fairly broke down, and had a good 

Esther, who was really a good-hearted giri, tried 
to eootbe me— when I was able to speak, I told 
her the whole storv. 

She was shookea. I knew she would be. But. 
after all, she was relieved, for they had fearea 
much worse ; and, 1 must admit, my strange cod- 
duot had warranted it. She said the moat tro\iblo 
in hushing it up would be Mrs. Harte and Mrs. 
BentoiK for thev were perfectly amased when they 
found I was John Stuart's wife. 

" It wouldn't have been so bad, Nellv." said 
Esther, " if yon had explained to Mr. Harie in 
the first place." 

** Tea, se I see now ; but he took me by sur- 
prise, and before 1 knew it, 1 seemed to have ad- 
mitted that I was Mrs. FluflTv, and every moment 
made it harder to explain. Now, of eenrse, I can 
■ever explain it so as to have the appearance of 
anything but a direct siring of^ falsehoeds, and I 
eao't stand it. Indeed, dear anter, I em out of 
health, hav^ aelTered IVom neuralgia for monthe, 
and it waa in hopes to be rid of that that I ao- 
cepted Che thing at all." 

Well, Esther was sorry for me, and together 
we concocted a plan that night. So I went to 
sleep refreshed. The next asomhiC I get np, well 



enough te go out for a walk with Esther. We 
walked toward ihe depot, and when the Western 
train came in, I quietly atepped on board of it, 
and proceedea on my way to the seashore. 

if it had not been for recovering my trwnk, I 
should hare taken the tnda going west; for, I 
aasure you, the ioomey was spoiled. 1 owy 
wanted to get back, tell John, return the odious 
pass, and never leave home again. 

But that unlucky paper waa safely peeked in ibe 
deepest comer of my purse. Esther lent me— 
^ve me, she said, but I waa resolved to repsj 
it— money to spend a week in the quiet seashore 
town where I went, and my ticket home. 

On the whole, there was one ffood result of the 
uncomfortable experience— I found the warm side 
of Esther's heart 

She patched up the thing for me somehow, so 
tiiat 1 never was annoyed by it, though I've not 
put foot in that town mace. 

But the old lady never can get over it, aad to 
this day she shakes her bead, and sa^s : 

*' Well, there certainly is something Tcry odd 
about Nellv. I never could understand that visit. 
The way she came, the way she acted, and the way 
she stole away, as though she waa a thief, I ean't 
see into it." 

Ailer I had reeoveied fh>m my trouble and my 
nemralgia togethbr, and lived a month of rest in 
a week of days at the seashore, I started home. 
Of course I met the same conductor on a train— 
ttie innocent cause of all my Woes. There was 
another thing. If he should recosoise me, would 
he not think it strange thai 1 did not use the 
pass? 

So I wrapped mv head In a thick green vail 
I had provided, and he did not know me, and 1 
got home all right. 

How Mrs. Flufly langhed when I told her the 
story, and how indignant she waa at Mr. Harte'a 
questions. 

** The impertinent! to aak how large my circu- 
lation is! He would have got an answer if it 
had been me." 

John heard the direful tale all through, and 
never once said, " I told you eo." On tne eeb- 
trary, be only aaid : 

*< WelU Keilly, you had more trouble than I did, 
after all." 



&ove and Frort. 

Thbbb waa beauty enough to be found In Mataska 
Valley, what with the river and the lake and the 
forest-crowned hills, at least in Summer time ; 
and even the drr, cold rigor of a Minnesota Win- 
ter c6nld not take it all away. Nevertheless, there 
was nothing else there halt so beautiful as.Noma 
Ericson. 

Her withered, old Norwe^an father had settled 
himself on a good enough piece of land, awav up 
above the head of the lake, miles awav from 
Mataaka Tillage, and no one could say he oad se 
nmch an one friend more, at the end of a five- 
years' reaidenee, than the day the first timber waa 
cut for bis house. 

A thoroughgoing miser waa old Jan, and hia 
eruaty aolfishness included not only his earthly 
goods, and the gift or use thereof, and hia own 
not very desirable company, but also hit one 
jewel of a daughter. 

Rarely was Noma seen in the Tillage: almost 
never at all at any merrv-making of the neighborly 
country folk; and old Jan seemed to take an 
ogrish sort of nleaaure in preventing her from 
entertaining visitors— young men especially— at 
his own house. 

And 80, the more Noma's beauty grew and 
became known among them, the more unpopular 
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Was old Jad Eri«80tt aaiong tbe frae-bcartad sei- 
tlen of tfao Mataska YaHej. 

And, Tot, there trere those who had raoceedad 
in breaking through or cHmbing orer the odd 
old niter's wall of reserre. 

John Pinner had done it, bj hk father^ sadTiee, 
for Jadge I^oner was Jan Ericson's lawje^ and 
he had more than once hinted to his son and heir 
that Noma had other and more solid attractions 
than her beautj. 

If, therefore, anj fsii^ occasion offered to sead 
ft picssage to the firicson farm. John Pinner bad 
been generally qnite readj to oblige his fiather bj 
carrying it, and more than once he had eren Ten- 
tured on a brief call without any special errand. 

Aa for Paul Wood, on the ottier band, either be 
bad not safficient canning to inrent errands, or 
bis prida forbade any snbterfoge, for be bad posi- 
tirelj and openlj brared. more than once, eren 
the harsh discourtesy of old Jan, in his uninrited, 
unabashed intrusions. 

If Paul did not pretend to Tie with John Pinner 
in dress, wealth, or aptMtrent prospects, he Was 
oertainlj a fine, maolr specimen of a young 
Western ftirmer, and his aark curls and almost 
swarthy features wore a pleasant contrast to eren 
the ripe blonde Norse loveliness of Noma herself. 

One bit of strategy it seemed that Paul had 
stooped to, for more than once Noma bad been 
surprised to find that he had been " out a-hunting 
in that neighborhood" on the rery days which 
old Jan had chosen for a bit of teaming on the 
furthest edge of his possessions, or for a trip to 
tbe store at the Tillage. 

Nobody ever knows how such things come to be 
common property ; but, somehow or other. Judge 
Pinner and his son were made aware that they hod 
reasons for distrusting Paul Wood, and be bad 
been made to feel tbe fact very sensibly, more 
than once. 

There had been an added bitterness the past 
Autumn, in tbe fisct that John Pinner^s nomina- 
tion to tne State Legislature had only resulted in 
showing the follT of the Mataska valley people, 
for tbe stupid fellowa had known no more than to 
dhoose Paul Wood instead ; and CTen Noma Eric- 
son bad said she was glad of it. 

There came adav, bowcTer, in the early Winter, 
when Paul would have given his political honors 
and his best horse, pemps even his farm, to boot, 
to have known why it was that Noma suddenly 
became as distant and repelling as old Jan him- 
self. 

Not a word would she vouchsaie him, though 
he met her a full half-mile from tbe house, and 
walked to the Tery door by her side. 

He did not give tbe matter up, even then, half 
80 much for the volley of bitter abuse with which 
tbe old miser greeted him, as for the icy look of 
indifference with which Noma marched straight 
on into tbe bouse, and closed the door 

There was really very liUle *' give up" in Paul's 
composition : but he met John Pinner, before he 
had left the farm a mile behind him, ana there was 
a look on John's faoe that suggested a ffood many 
ugly thoughts to the .sore heart of the oisoomfite^ 
youth. 

Tbe next day and the next, and, in fact, a good 
many days after that, were decidedly nnfavoraUt 
to courting of any sort. 

It was weather to have " bred a coolness" in a 
blast furnace. First, there came a driving north- 
erly storm, bringing untold freights of drittiog 
snow from the Arctic regions, till all the country 
was buried under a genuine ** Minnesota blanket." 
No roads, no paths— no use in trying to make any, 
almost. 

And then there followed a cold snap, that utteriy 
exhausted ther expressive powers of the therm o- 
neters. Tbe only way to get the jnereuiy low 



enough was to bang it down a welL Thirty, 
thirty* five, and aome said forij degrees balow 
sero— only, when people are half frozen, thej are 
apt to exaggerate. 

Anyhow, there were terrible stories of safferfng, 
here and tnere, and nobody oared to stir Car fipom 
home " ontH the frost abould let go Its bold a 
Kttle." 

*' John," aaid the eareful judge, on the tliird 
day, when the abating storm began to let in tbe 
frost— "John, don't you think you'd better gs 
and take a look at the Ericsonsf I don't betteve 
tbe old man was readr for this.'* 

"What! Tou am't in earoestf exeteiised 
that ardent lorer. **Ten miles through these 
drifts J Do you want me to bury myseltr' 

"WelL maybe you're right; but I wouldn't 
wait^too long. Thev*!! be breaking out the roads 
in a 'day or so." replied the judge. 

But more than a " day or so" went by before 
the Mataska people cared to attempt a great deal 
in the wav of road-making, and in the meaatliBe 
tbe Ericsons <' bad not been ready for thlA." 

With endless supplies of timber-land close by, 
that is, within a mile or so, and generftlly fine 
Winter weather to haul in what he might want, 
old Jan could nerer see the policy of making up 
much of a wood-pile. 

Besides, a huge provision for warmth, such as 
his neighbors made, offended Jan's keen sense of 
economy. They would surely waate what they 
bad so much of. 

When, however, the old man saw the^ storoi 
beginning, the even unusually bare condition of 
his pile of chips struck him with sudden dismay, 
and be a* once started for the forest with a yoke 
of oxen. 

It was a rash thing to do, for a man of his age ; 
but he had counted on bis thorough Scandinavian 
toughness to carry him through. And so it did, 
for at supper-time he fought bis way to the house 
again, through the heaping drifts and tbeblindlnjg 
rush of the storm ; but be came alone, for his 
team and their load were hopelessly stalUd and 
snowed under. 

There was f^iel enough on band for that iright, 
with economy, and old Jan cheered Noma with the 
promise of what he would do on the boitow. 
And Noma tried to be cheerful ; but tbe bowUng, 
dismal tempeat witbout was only too well in keep- 
ing with the dismal state of her own internal feel- 
ings and thoughts. 

The night isent br and the morning caaa, and 
the storm still raged ; but old Jan Ericaon did not 
go out to out wood. 

Hi did not even leave his bed, for axpo«ir«» 
cold, and oTcr-exertion had done their work «b 
his rheumatio old limbs, and impriaoned hiim only 
too efl'eotually. 

Poor Noma's heart sank within her, for she 
knew that such attacks were apt to be tedionaly 
long, and OTon food might fail ber, aa wdl as the 
means of oooking it. 

She was a braTs girl, and riie made ovt to feo to 
the bam and the stables that dair, so that the 
stock did not saffisr; but the few tenco-ratls and 
odd pieces of timber she was able to brin^ in -en- 
abled her to make but a poor defense sgaiaat the 
fisst increasing oold. 

Moreover, old Jan was chilly, snd fretted, and 
complained of tbe absence of the grand old firea 
he had been used to in his youth among th« dis- 
tant hills of Norwav. 

That was a tesnbU day for Noma, and whem 
another morning dawned, sbe looked out upon the 
while hnd more than Arctio deaolaticn around the 
house, with a feeling near akin to despair. 

BtUL with trse courage, the Beauty of llataaka 
faced bef troubles, waded through the drifta, ted 
oaveful^ her o^ feeUe firc^ attended to the qner 
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alofit Remands of «iirM«oB<it)W ^ Jtm-9i]<L?rcn- 
aerea, now and then, it the people at the village 
would tret dream of sending to look after them. 

Then there followed another long, dark, miseiv 
^blo' night, and Noma could not get a wiok of 
■leep tul toward momiog, for thinking of what 
mijm eome. 

She did not eren arise at once when the tardj 
light begm to eome tfarongh the thicklj frosted 

Cnes of her window. Why should. She, when she 
d nothing to make a fire with f 

** Would it not be better to bum the furniture 
than to fireetet Bbe eould make a cup of ooffee, 
«t least, with the kitehen^hairs." 

Just then she thought she heard a slight soynd 
in the a<yoining room, and wondered if her father 
could be stirring. 

It was an eflort eren to rise and dress in that 
stiaging cold, but Noma was brave, and in a few 
minutes more she was readj to faoe the labors and 
perils of the day. i 

Her heart was hearr enough when she laid her 
hand on the kitchen-door ; but when she opened 
it, she fairly started back in astonishment, for a 
blast of warm air, balmy with the breath of blaz- 
ing pine, smote her in the face. 

Not the cheerless, chilL deathly desolation she 
bad expected was the ample kitchen, but the high- 
piled hearth blazed and crackled with a most un- 
wonted prodigality ot pine, oak and hickory, 
while heaped on either side of it were ample sup- 
plies for at least that day's consumption, wnatever 
might be the condition of the thermometer. 

Noma did not believe in miracles, but she 
thou^t of her bed-ridden father, about to be 
froxen to death but lor that pile of wood, and she 
just sat down by the window for a good, whole- 
some cry before she set herself to work at getting 
breakfast ready. 

The tea-kettle had evidently filled itself, and 
started for a boil on its own account, and Noma's 
curiosity took her at once to the door, to see 
what solution of the puzzle might be found out- 
side. 

Mot a sign of human life was there, but some- 
body had been at work with a shovel, for there 
was a very decent pathway cut, as far as the barn. 

Tracks, of course, here and there, but big boots 
are too nearly alike to tell tales to the eyes of any 
one less acute of vision than an Indian trailer. 

Still, Noma wondered and wondered how all 
that wood could ever have got there. 

Getting into the house was easy enough in a 
region where wooden latches take the place of 
combination locks, but, whoever the unknown 
i>enefactor had been, he must have possessed 
wonderful faculties for silence. 

There was magic in iL and Noma called to mind 
the old Norse tales she had beard of good-natured 
demons of the forest ; but, then, all tnat belonged 
to Norway, and'not to Minnesota. 

Later in the day, as Noma paced here and there 
among the drifts, she got one bint at least, for 
those broad though deep dints in the surface ot 
the snow-drifts could only have been made by 
snow-shoe». 

When she ^oally found her way to the stables. 
Noma saw that ber work there had all been done 
for her, and a good deal more, and Viat even an 
old wood-sleigh had been dug out of the snow, as 
if in anticipation of future use. 

Isside the house the "food question" was fast 
becoming an important one, so closely had the 
narrow and stinting policy of old Jan permitted 
the current supply to mn down ; but, for all tha^, 
Noma Ericson sang all day the quaint and musi- 
cal rhymes of ber nortbem ancestry, which her 
mother had taught her years before. 

Bitter, bitter cold it was without, but the boon- 
Uful provision of the unknown friend left little to 



ask for within, and the very dancing bUze itself 
seemed to lauf(h in mockery of Noma's curiosity. 

The lonz night came again, of course, and 
Noma tried hard not to go to sleep, so that she 
might listen. 

Youth and health forbade any such doings, 
however, and Noma woke in the moming, not to 
find her fire alight, but all preparation made out- 
side, in the shape of heaps of fueL 

It was evident, moreover, that Jan Ericson's 
remaining ox-team had been having a night of it. 
Well tbe^ might be jaded, and tiaed up, tor, not 
only had some pitiless driver forced them to help 
him break a road to the timber through a mile of 
drifts, but to haul home again a very respectable 
load. 

All that was a later discovery of Noma's, but 
the first thing to xveei her eyes, as she swung the 
door open, was the carcass of a goodly deer that 
hung against it, and she knew rery well how 
mucn better venison-steaks are than utter starva- 
tion. 

They are a good deal better t 

The next day and the next went by, and the 
terrible cold seemed to have griped everything 
with a band of frozen steeU 

Again and again did Noma Ericson shiver and 
tum pale, as sne thought of whai would surely 
have been her fate, but for her unknown helper. 

Old Jan was able to sit up now, and gmmble at 
the sad necessity of burning so much good wood 
just to keep warm. 

In reply to Noma's speculations as to who had 
sent it, nowever, he testily Replied : 

'* I knowed Judge Pinner would keep an eye on 
us. Thai cofi'ee you say was left this morning 
came from Jones's store at the village. I knowed 
it soon as I tasted it. If s what the judge always 
buys, and it's two cents more a pound than 1 
want to give." 

True enough, Judge Pinner had by no means 
forgotten his client, and at last he succeeded in 
stirring up John's chivalrjr and his own, now the 
roads were becoming a trifle better broken, and 
the mevQury ventnr^ a few points higher up in 
the glass. 

It was with more than a little misgiving that 
thev started, and they decided to take some of 
(heir neighbors with them, *'in case thev found 
anythingl>ad had happened at old Jan's.'^ 

Bitter cold yet, but when the double team of 
Judge Pinner pulled his comfortable, closely 
packed sleigh in sight of Jan Ericson's home- 
stead, the curlinff smoke fronl the chimney 
promptly dispeUea all their fears. 

"Hurrah for old Jan!" exclaimed the judge. 
"Jack Frost didn't catch him napping." 

Great was the surprise of both father and son, 
however, *vhen the old man hobbled out to meet 
them, to be .greeted wi,th such a torrent of what 
seemed to be genuine gratitude for the kind atten- 
tion thev had shown during his illness, and all 
they tittl saved him and Noma from during the 
cold snap. 

Just at that moment a man on snow-shoes came 
plodding down the road, b.nt nobody thought 
much about him, and John Pinner mustered self- 
possession enough to answer : 

" Well, of course, we were anxious about you 
and Noma, and we've come now to see if there's 
anything else we can do. flow's Noma?" 

"Pm pretty well, thank yoU," said that young 
lady herself, from the dporway. "Father, you 
should thank Mr. Pinner for .the venison and the 
coffee." 

The man on snow-shoes had half hialted within 
hearing distance, and could not have lost a word 
of Jan Ericson's thanks, or the dubious protest- 
ing and yet acknowledging acceptance thereof by 
the Piuners. 
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"Is that 70a, Mr. Jones?*' again interrapted 
Noma, addressing the ** storekeeper/' who stiU 
BAt muffled up in the sleish. **Vui glad you've 



come, 
me." 



up in the sleigh. **l'm glad ^ou' 
I want you to please read something for 

'*A1I right!" exclaimed the gallant merchant, 
springing out into the snow to take a Large slip 
of brown paper from Noma's extended hand. 
** Where did that come from?" 

«< Read it— read it^" said Noma. 

'*Paul Wood ! That's plain enough, and it's in 
my own handwrite. Oh, I remember I did up a 
wbole lot of things that day lor one and onothel*, 
ond I put the names on 'em, so's not to git 'em 
mixed." 

'' Oh, that's it, is it?" said the beauty. *' I see 
now. Father, John Pfnner goi Paul Wood to buy 
the coflee for him and bring it out. Mr. Pinner, 
how much did you pay Paul for working all night 
in the storm? Did rou tell him not to forget 
about the Tenison an^ the rest? It was real g^ 
of you. 'Twas good of him, too, to give up his 
courting in the Village all through the cold 
weather." 

"What's that?" suddenly exclaimed the man 
on snow-shoes, untwisting a'huge fur muffler from 
his he>id as' he spoke— "what's that about court- 
ing iij the Tillage?" 

John Pinner wds' evidently getting rery chilly, 
judiring by the way hi^ teeth cnattered. atid it was 
really a very cold day ; but Noma Ericson's face 
was all in a bright, warm glow. 

" Paul !" she exclaimed—" Paul Wood I Come 
right in now. Coma and warm yourself by the 
lire that would have been out for ever if it hadn't 
been for yon. Father^ John Pipner and the judge 
would have let us freeze and starve. It was Paul 
that saved us. Come in, Paul. Mr. Jones, you 
come, too, and the judge ahd John may come if 
they want to.". 

" John," dryly remarked the storekeeper, 
"don't you think we'd better go home while the 
sleighing's good? This is Paul's day. Elected 
again, sure's you live!" ' 

There was no doubt about it. Paul Wood was 
Noma Ericson's "elected." 
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Omb of the most remarkable things on tb« Mac- 
dalena. River is the number of alligatora. Tbeir 
skins, teeth, and bodies even, might, it woald 
aeem, be made a source of profit. When the son 
is at the zenith, and the denizens of the forest in 
silence seek the deepest shade— when do song, 
no noise is heard — the alligator streiohea tts 
monstrous length on the sand, and amusea itself 
by swallowing the swarms ot iiies. Then a necro 
with his iDuttging gaii. will seek the water to 
bathe. . The ailigator marks him. Blowlr, clum- 
sily, he mores hi:f uncouth form, and, plowiag 
thfough the sand, seeks his favorite element to 
secure his prey. II the negro is unarmed, be 
eludes pursuit; but if be has kept his keen knife, 
he awaits his foe. The alligator makes « daab at 
him. The negro dives, turns, and comes up 
where the aUigator started. This iranoravre re- 
peated over and over wearies the monster ; and 
the nM[ro prepares fot- the attack. But where 
strike mis creature, whose scales torn a rifle-bkB ? 
After a series of movements to disconcert the 
alligator, he remains quiet. Again the alligafor 
rushes at him. The negro dives so as to let the 
oreatnre pass over his head,, and rising, drives bis 
knife under. the shoulder, straiaiit to the heart. 
But he fights on. and, though me water is red- 
dened witti , blooa. he beats savagely till repeated 
blows complete ine work, and tne ne^ swhns 
ashore, leaving the tide to beiar away has tropb j. 

When an alligator is abado—itiaX Is, in the 
habit of lurking around a hut, the negro resorts 
to a plan shown iu our illustration. It requires 
cool energy. He takes a piece* of bard wood, 
about eighteen inches long, and three or foor 
inehee thick, well sharpened, with a son of tfaoal- 
der where it begins to taper. When he «eee the ani- 
mal at its posl^ he crawfe ' sUwIy op to him, and, 
resting on bis Knee and left hand, nolds out aa a 
bait his right hand, whieh grasps the dooble- 
polnted stick. The alhgator opens its Jews, and 
shuts them violentlv on the hand; but nndinait- 
'self caught, makes in aVl haste tor the river. Tbe 
alligator, unable to close its mouth, drowna. 
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Sea Fcmm, or araval Tarns. 

"Thb Palmetto State." 

Thb night of Februarj 27th, 1865, was a sleep- 
less one. We were on the aJert, as there was 
heaTT firing; and the flames which illuminaied 
the citj of Charleston made manifest that unusual 
worlc was going on. What it was, we of the nary 
knew not, thongh the army on Morris Island were 
well informed^ as they possessed telegraphic com< 
munication with Hilton Head and the atlTance. 

The firing on the part of our batteries was in- 
cessant, with but leeble responses by the enemy, 
and that, too, at long intervals from the batteries 
on SuIUran's Island. 

The roar of artillery, the bursting of shells^ the 
hurninff city, and tlie explosions of maga2ines, 
made mght hideous ; yet a rhetorician, at a dis- 
tance from the scene of carnage, would have pro- 
nounced it sublime. 

We anxiously awaited daylight to learn the re- 
sult of the night's work. 

In the meantime tne resenre picket monitors 
Kaatskill and Saugus closed up to the advance to 
repel any sortie tne rebel rams might attempt. 
There was no such intention, howe?er, as they 
were too busy preparing what I shall describe 

made objects discernible, we dis- 



presently. 
As dajlight 



covered that the Southerners were evacuating 
their fortificatioos. The monitor Canonicus, 
which bad been the advance picket of the night, 
steered in, fired a shell at Moultrie, and not re- 
ceiving a reply, dispatched an officer to take pos- 
session thereof. 

There was a race to Moultrie, between the army 
and navy boats, the officers of both Mrvices 
reaching' the flagstaff at the same time. But the 
army, which had possession of the telegraph, 
knew of the contemplated eraooation, and had 
prepared to take possession of the principal 
forts, and at early da v light their boats wore ready 
to move to the scene ot action. 

Indeed, the son rose to find the Stars and Stripes 
waving over Sumter and Moultrie, while ofilcers 
had been dispatched in other directions to hoist 
the colorfl over the evacuated forts. 

It was about sunrise that I landed on Sullivan's 
Island, and directed n:y steps toward Colonel 
Rhett's headquarters, near Battery Beauregard. I 
hnd reached the sand-hills in front of the building, 
when an old bend, belonging to one of the opposite 
sex, peeped over the hill, and looked in my direc- 
tion. Noticing my friendly smile, she rose, ad- 
vanced toward me, and, with a brogue ihat de- 
noted her persuasion, said : 

"Yon're welcome, sir! Manr's the day we 
have waited for you. I surrender the L»laud to 
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jou ; and ms^ the ould flag wave orer it as 
proudly aa it did before." 

The old woman was delighted; she laughed 
heartilj. Having thanked her, I Inquired as to 
the whereabouts of the island^, if thej were in 
need of provisions, etc. ^ 

Mrs. O'Brien— such was-h|r name— being as- 
sured she was among friends, gaye a shrill whistle, 
which brought forth from twenty to thirty women 
and children, all of whom had spent the night in 
bomb-proof cares in front of their shanties. 

** Be careful how you approach the wells or light 
fires hereabout, sir," said she, " for torpedoes 
and shells are buried everywhere." 

Subsequently, guided by her and her daughter, 
we unearthed many missiles of death. 

Having sent Paymaster T to the front to 

take possession of Fort Martial, I directed my 
steps to Mount Pleasant Bridge, and had only 
reached Battery Bee, when X felt a violent shock, 
as of ati earthquake, and observed several explo- 
sions in the water frodt of Charleston. 

At the first explosion a column of white smoke 
rose to the heiirbt of several hundred feet, and 
then branched ot! like a palm-tree. 

A second explosion followed^ a black smoke 
rose and wound round the white, like a snake 
oirawling up the trunk' of a tree. When it reached 
the apparent leaves, it drooped. There before us, 
in smoke, were the arms of the State of South 
Carolina! 

**0h, the Palmetto!" exclaimed one of the 
sailors. 

'* The arms of South Carolina!" added another. 

«Tbe arms! the arms!" were heard from all 
sides. 

^' Three cheers!" shouted the coxswain. 

And three rousing cheers were given, which 
were repeated by the crew of a tug which was en- 
tering the harbor, and from whose deck hundreds 
of persons had witnessed the strange siffht. 

That evening we learned that the explosinn waa 
the blowins: up of the rebel ram Palmetto State. 

The Con^derates were unable to account for the 
second explosion. Others said it was the explo- 
sion of the railroad depot. As it was on the water, 
' it is to be presumed that it was the blowing up of 
a ram. 



My Adventure in the liava 
Beds. 

THE BANKER'S STORY. 

Trb Modoc war and the tragical fate of the la- 
mented Canby had formed the staple of talk at 
the dinner-table, but, somehow, our host had pre- 
served a ailence very much the reverse of his or- 
dinary genial fluency. He seemed even self-ab- 
•orbed and gloomy, as if the subject had an 
ispecially unpleasant flavor for him. But at last, 
aowever, pushing his heavr carved chair back 
From the nead of the board, where he sat, be 
Durst out with : 

" Well, 1 don't care if I do." 

** Do what?" exclaimed three or fonr astonished 
voices, in a breath. 

"Why, tell you my adventure in these very 
Lava Beds— only, they're not lava; and it was 
oigh twenty years ago before ever the Klamath 
ind Modoc bands got thinned out to what they 
ire now." 

There was a general chorus of eager and urgent 
assent, for we all knew that the hearty and 
Kindly old bauker had seen plenty of rough ex- 
periences in the old days of Bret Harte's Argo- 
oauts, and he plunged at once into his subject, 
irithout farther ceremony. Said he : 

**Back in the 1850 times, and thereabouts. 



mining wasn't understood as it is now, nor fhe 
conntrv, either, and yoc could call a man to the 
North ^ole, if you said ffold to him load onoagb. 
Still, it was a queer kind of nonsense that wemt 
the three of us— Ked Paulding and Doe lioDtroae 
and me — ^away up to the Klam&th Lake copntry 
a-prospecting. I canH quite understand it yet 
sometimes ; out go we did, and such a trainp I 
reckon no other three fellows ever bad. The 
game vias plenty, we took good care of oar 
mules, and we kept shy of the redskins, except 
two we telt obliged to wipe out, oyer by Tule. 

<* We kept in fair condition, all tbiD^ eonsid- 
ered ; but we didn't get' any sort of sobd eomfort 
on the gold questioVi, and the whole conntry bade 
most unlikely look, so far as anj better sigiis 
were concerned. 

**Doc Montrose was flrom New Orleans, and 
Ned Paulding was a Harvard man— prime felknra 
as ever yon saw, full of pluck, and the best kiad 
of company. 

** We'd beard a good deal abont the Uodoea, 
and didn't care much to fall in with them. Tbey 
were just the same sort then that they are now 
—a mean, treacherous, bloodthirsty sort of wolrea, 
only fit to be fed out to the buzzards and coyotes; 
but they were not to be despised in a flghtios way, 
and we'hoped to keep clear of them." 

'' I suppose that was why you went straight to 
Klamath Laket" diyly remarked one of the 
guests. 

**WelI, perhaps so,^' qOletly retoraed the 
banker. ' "They didn't cling so close aroiind 
there then, although it was a pretty sure place for 
Indians of some sort, and that was the reason 
why, one night, w^ decided not to build a fire, bat 
just to lie as close as ever we could, and paah oa 
to the mountains early next day. ' 

'*Well, suppose, now, those froit-dishea were 
the mountains, and this plate here was the lake, 
• we'd made our camp in behind some thick bnuh, 
just where Pre piled those almopd -shucks, and 
right down below us, there was a bit of open, gra- 
velly soil— sort of a shallow gully. 

** The moon seemed just to throw itself awajoa 
that patch of gravel. I never saw anvthioglike it 
for moonshine; and Ned and the doctor and i 
were standing in the edge of the bushes talking 
about it, when all of us were startled at once by 
the sound as of some one coming, hi aa awfu 
hurry, up from where the gully grew deeper, and 
went down toward the lake. 

'* * Shod horses !' cried the doctor. 

" * Then, they're white men !' exclaimed Ked. 

" There wasn't time to say any more before we 
saw what surprised us, then and there, almost as 
mach as if they'd come down from the moon. 

•* First, there were two men, carrying another 
in a sort of blanket Utter, and two more followed 
them, leading a great lank, raw-boned camel of a 
horse, that seemed loaded pretty he%vily, and 
otterlv used up. All the two of'^them conld do 
wouldn't more than make him drag along. 

** ' Well, boys,' said one of the men, * we can't 
keep it up any further. We might aa well bait 
here.* 

*' ' But they're olose behind us,' replied another, 
* and we haven't any shot left.* 

** * Knife and hatchet for it, then !' shouted one 
of the two that were leading the horse. ' We'll 
never leave Bill there, after the fight he made, and 
we miffht as well stand it out together.' 

** * That's so,' was the reply ; and the fonr mea 
drew up, sallantly enough, on the gravelly patch. 

" I wondered, at tirst, why they aidn't'take to 
the brush ; but Pd no notion how heat out and 
desperate thev were till afterward. 

**Ned Paulding squeezed my arm bard, and 
Doo Montrose crept closer to the edge of the 
cover, and there.we understood each other witb- 
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ont way need of talk, for wt took ft for gnmted it 
was a case of <«d a^iost whiie. 

*'We all had repeating-rifles, sixes^ and revolr- 
ers besides, and that moonlight was just the thing 
to sight by. We didn't have holt a minute tu 
wait, either, before there came a perfect storm of 
whoops and jells up the gully, and then abont a 
* score of just such leaping, yelliDg, merciless red 
devils OS those of Captain Jack pushed ont into 
the open. 

**Tbej were all on foot, and they ^seemed to 
know the fonr men had no powder, and must bt 
pretty well played oat, for they come right on 
without y7ing their bows— not a twang or on ar- 
row. They'd bare made short work of it, too, 
spite of the steadiest pluck I ever saw men show ; 
but just as the foremost redskin got level with the 
head of the old horse. Doc Montrose's rifle began, 
and Ned Paulding followed, and then I, ana we 
didn't stop neither; and the way those Hodocs 
keeled orer was a sight to see. Only half a dozen 
of them got fairly In, and the ilrst one sprang 
right on the fellow they called 'Bill,' as be lay on 
the ffravel in his blanket. Wounded he was, too, 
bat Bill fairly rose and grappled the Modoc, knite 
in band, and after it was over we found them side 
by side, sAd both dead. 

''However, it was all over the quickest you 
ever saw, and a few ^ the Indians that stopped, 
in time went off down the gully, faster even than 
they came np, 

''^Theo, ot course, we three came out into the 
moonlight, and we reckoned at first that we'd 
know now all about it, and had our mouths ebuck 
full of questions ready to ask ; but one of those 
four men. that seemed to bo a sort of captain, 
spoke right ont ; 

*• • Thank you kindly, whoever you are. Saved 
our lives, maybe, and maybe you've only thrown 
away your own. You have, sure, unless this 'ere 
fight has taken the cuss ott'. Anvhow, we must 
push on to the Lava Beds, before the whole swarm 
of redskins oome op. Have you lellers got any 
critters?' 

"Even while he was speaking. Doc Montrose 
bod put in after the mules, and now he had them 
out, four as likely roue-tails as you ever saw. i 

'"That'll do,' saia the stranger. 'Load 'em 
up, boys; it's share and share alike all around, 
you know, whoever gits out.' 

*'Ned Paulding and I pitched in to help; but 
we shivered all over when we found what was the 
load of that gi^antie sack of bones of a horse. 
Lots of heavy Tittle buckskin bags, big ns your 
two fists, all strung together on arches of tough 
grape-vine, and crotched over his sore old back, 
and every bag would chink a dull, faint sort of 
chink, such as a Placer-miner understands, when 
we lilted up the grape-vine crotches to put them 
on the mules. 

"No wonder that horse gave out— no, not if 
he'd been an elephant I 

'"Where did you got all that?' asked Ned, of 
the stranger that bossed tbe gang. 

" ' Never mind now, my friend. It's been 
worked lor, and fit for, and there's blood on every 
pound of it now ; bat it's all honest, so far a^ you 
are concerned, or we either, for that matter. 
We've left a corpse on every fifty miles we traveled 
since we bagged that there gold, and I don't know 
but what there's more to go. Ton fellers have 
put in on tbe awfullest kindof a risk.' 

" ' We'll take it,' said Ned ; ' but juat let's pack 
our tools.' \ 

" ' What for?* said th? other. * You ^on't do 
any more mining, not this trip. Aint there 
enough for von ? or are you greedy ? I tfell you 
we haven't tfve minutes to spare.' 

'* We understood well enough what he meant, 
bat we did pick up our provisions and some tools, 



and harried them on, even while we poshed for- 
ward. 
1 reckon we must have been somewhere near the 

Elace where Canby was murdered, even then, and 
etore long we found that these four men knew 
all about the country, and they went right straight 
on, without a moment's hesitation. 

" Awful country it was, too, and looked worse in 
the moonlight. Built during an earthquake, I 
reckon, aud it's full of great chasms and deep 
fissures, and rocks, and caves of the strangest, 
wildest, most onbeord-of style and pattern ; mokes 
me feel queer yet, even to think o[ some of the 
places we saw the moonlight pouring into, aa 
those four fellows hurried us forward. 

" it wasn't long, either, before we found out that 
we were followed, and the black gulfs behind and 
before us would nog again, and echo horridlr 
bock and forth with the war-whoops of the rea- 



" At last we began to go down hill, for a space, 
through a dark, wide choson^ and .then on into 
what seemed utter darkness ; and we understood 
that the rocks met overhead, bo that we were pro- 
tected, from any attack but in tbe rear. 

" All tbe time those four iellows had hardly said 
a word, but just pushed ahead, as mute as mice, 
breathing hard, now and then, as if tliey'd been 
hart, or were dead beat tired, and there seemed to 
be some sort of a spell on tliem. 

"The whole thing was so wild, and strange, and 
mysterious, that more than once I pinched myself 
10 make Sure I was awake, and even then I wasn't 
quite. 

"Just how far we had gone I don't know, 
though I believe I ooold find tbe place a^in ; but 
it was getting late into the nigbt. and if it hadn't, 
it would have been dark enough where we were. 
We'd just turned a sort of corner of the rock, 
when tbe captain, as we called him, shouted : 

"'Halt, now: we're sate, for a while, at least. 
Let's have a lignt ;' and then he asked. ' Have jou 
fellers got any rations? We haven't eaten an 
ounce for better' n two days, and I reckon we're 
sonae hungry.' 

"You may iust believe they were, and yet, 
when we brought out our jerked beef and- fixings, 
they ate sort of slow snd steady and serioas, ^^ it 
they were toa busy thinking, even then, to do 
much more than think; and then the circum- 
stances ifisre kind o' solemn all around. 

"Still, in spite of everything, my curiosity got 
the better of m^ and I ventured to say : 

"'Well, capllin, now we've come to a halt, 
can't vou tell us year story?* 

" * ]^o, sir, I don't,' he said, slow^ and sternly; 
' that is, not yet. If we set out alire, every man 
here's entitled to know the secret of them North 
Mountain placers; but if we don't, I ain't going 
to send an^ of you there on a wild goose chase — 
I feel too kindly to ye all.' 

" 'Well, then,' I said, 'never mind your secret, 
if if s a heavy one. But how came you here- 
away ?' 

" 'How?' he said, with a grit of his big, white 
teeth — * bow ? Why, running before the redskins 
and fighting night and dar, and sticking to our 
plunder till it had to be piled onto the only boss 
we had left, and till'leven men dropped o'tf, one 
by one, to five, snd there's Bill— my brother, he 
was— wiped out since sunset. Now, if we can 
only lose tbe Modocs among these Lava Beds, 
perhaps some of us will be able to reach the set- 
tlements, 'specially as you fellers seem to have 
plenty of pluck an(l ammunition. Never saw bet- 
ter sbootiii' than you three did to-night.' 

"There wasn't much more to be learned, and 
we'd been miners long enough ourselves not to 
push too close with our questions ; but tbe whole 
thing gave us so much to think of, that it was 
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■nnrfte in the ontdde world ftlmost before we 
knew it. We knew it was daj, but down in there 
we only had a kind of grayish blae light, that just 
serred to show us where we were. 

** The captain had been there before, that was 
certain, for he had led ns along a narrow ledge, 
and into a rugged, gloomr sort of cayenig full of 
seams and cracks, and with what looked like pas- 
sages out, but where such a crowd as ours conM 
have kept a whole tribe at baj. Safe enough, hut 
no sort of a place to stay in, and as soon as we'd 
had a solemn, silent, grim kind of a breakfast, the 
captain rose and said : 

•"Now, boys, there's only one place beyond 
this where there's any special danger. If we git 
past that, as I'll show you, we can take a fifty- 
mile start of any orowd that tries to follow us. 
If we don't, why, we must fight it out, thaf s all.' 

** Ned and the doctor looked at me, as much as 
to say : * Well, Tom, mjr boy, we're in for it.' 

*' But neither of us said a word, and we just fell 
into line with the rest, the oaptain leading the 
way. 

" Four splendid-looking chaps they were— 
gaunt, rougn, tall, brawny fellows, the very men 
yoo'd like to have on your side in an Indian fi{(ht, 
and they seemed to leare the mules to our leading, 
as if they trusted us entirely. 

*' Riffht on into the cayem, picking a way for 
the mules, till we filed into what was hardly more 
than a huge crack in the wall, just wide enough 
to let a mule in. It got wider pretty soon, and 
lighter, too, for here and there it was open over- 
head, and it was certainly safe enough, so far as 
any of us could see. 

'*How deep was it, did you aA? Well, I 
oouldn't say as to that Maybe one hundred feet, 
maybe two hundred, maybe more. I was too ex- 
cited to take careful topompbical notes, for, 
every time I looked at the toad on the mules, it 
seemed more and more like the Arabian Nights. 
We'd left the big horse where he broke down the 
night before; he must hare been a wonderful 
strong beast, no mistake. 

** The chasm twisted about a good deal, and in- 
tersected with other chasms, bat the oaptain kept 
straiebt on for more than an hour, until at last we 
could see before us what seemed to be a clear, 
open space, at no great distance, like a grreat, 
rocky, natural courtyard, surrounded by perpen- 
dicular walls of splintered and ragged rock. Jnst 
here the captain held up a moment, and turned 
around with : 

***Now, boys, there's two ways out of that 
place yonder, either one of which will do for us 
very well. Chasms a eood deal like this, coming 
out away up the lake, nobody knows where. 
There's a dozen more, but Fye no notion where 
they go to. Now, right in here is where the Mo- 
docs are likely to head us off, and we mustn't 
stop for any tiling. It's life and death to us to 
reach the other side. 'Tain't over three hundred 
yards, but there's a chalice of death at every step 
of it.' 

"A little further, and we could look out on the 
small plateau, and a wonderful place it was to look 
at, but the captain pointed straight across, and 
said : 

*' * Do yon see that queer, fishtail-shaped rock, 
black as four hat, with a yellow, sulphury-look- 
ing streak at the base of itt Well, we can go in 
on either side of it, and be all right and safe, but 
I'm afraid that not all of us'U git there." 

" * Why, captain,' said I, * there isn't an Indian 
to be seen anvwhere yet.' 

" * And that's the worst of it,' he replied, with 
a grim sort of smile. * There won't be an^ seen 
at all. What I'm afraid of is their perching up 
there on the rooks, out of reach, and picking us 
o<f while we^re in the open.' 



"Ned Pauldine looked at me for a mom^t, and 
then, as a thought struoc him, bis face brightened, 
and ne sprang to his mule. In a moment more be 
had bis big thick Navaio bUnket folded abont 
three feet square, and balanced on top of hit bead, 
asing his ritte and a atick to spread it oat. Doe 
Montrose and I thought we understood him, and 
we followed his example, but the other foor 
Trashed right on. Poor fellows 1 thej bad no 
blankeU even if they had thought of osmg tbeo 
that way. 

***Now for it, boyst' shouted the captain, 
almost cheerily ; and we dashed on after bis lesd. 
The snn was high, and it was light enoocb down 
there, and hot, too, and we got a third ofthe way 
over withont a single sign that we wero in any 
danger. 

*' Then, all at once, and from every side of us, 
away up over our heads it seemed, there oame 
yell after yell and whoop after whoop, mnd then 
there followed such a rain of arrows— stones, too, 
but they all fell short No ballets, for Ctovem- 
ment didn't arm the redskins in those days, bvt the 
arrows were bad enough. 

** I never felt so bad in all my life, but I dang 
to my blanket with one hand, and pounded the 
mules with the other. It seemed as tf I had bat 
one frantic thought and wish, and coold aee oo- 
Ihing but the black rock with the yellow fore- 
ground. 

"Down went the captain, and as he fdl be 
shouted : 

** * On, boys — keep on ; never mind me !' 

" But it seemed as if twenty arrows were in bio 
before he stopped speaking, and one of bis men 
fell right at his side. Then another went down, 
and my heart beat against my riba at if it would 
break through. And then— vrell. when I reached 
the foot of the black rock, Ned Paulding and Doe 
Montrose were with me, and that was aO, and ths 
blankets we lowered were like so many pin- 
cushions, but neither of us was seriously bart 

"'It's awful,' said Doc, 'and it's no use try- 
ing to help them. Only throw away oar aoa^s. 
They're dead, too, by this time.' 

" 'Sure as you Uve,' said Ned: 'and that last 
mule can't more than stand. The others ain't 
hurt. Let's save his load, and pnsb on.' 

"So we did, hardly noting on which side of the 
rock we entered our path of aafety ; but aafe it 
was, for, after two days of awfnl work and thirst 
and watching among those inoomprehendble 
chasms, we came out toward the upper end of 
Klamath, and we never saw another Hodoc." 

" But, my dear sir," asked one of the bankw's 
guests, who had listened most attentively, " do 
you mean to say that you got safe to San Fran- 
cisco with all that gold, ana never knew where it 
came from ?" 

"And never knew where it came fh>m," echoed 
the banker. " I never did another stroke of min- 
ing, nor did Ned or the doctor. They were satia- 
fiM, and went East; but I preferred to stay hoe 
where I can get the cool breezes that conoe in 
through the Golden Horn. But Fve never cared 
to revisit the Lava Beds." 

" And small wonder in that," was the verdiet of 
the guests : but most of them vowed to have a 
look for toemselves some day after the death of 
Captain Jaok. 



Tke Kemory of Bmtefl- 

MAirr years ago (says R. S. Dorr, in the Bmral 
l^mff Trrker), I was the owner of a white Arabian 
horse— the most perfect of the horse kind that I 
ever saw. You can see a perfect picture of him 
in 8artain*i Magazine, published in Philadelphia 
at the time I o#ned him. I oame across him on 
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A Uw eicumion, in an Adjoining oounty. Aa 
toon as I Mw him, I coreted him. 

1 aaked the owner bis prieo, and hia qualitieD. 
He gave me bis price, and stated that he iraa true 
and soand every way. We closed the bar^in, 
and I took the horse. After the law basineas 
was finished, be took me aside, and informed me 
that what be had stated was strictly true; but 
that if I ever led him out of the stable without a 
bridle, I would be killed. 

I was astonished, and asked him what he 
meant. 

*' I mean,*' said he, 'Must what I sav. There 
is no danger, and yon will have no trouble, if you 
always lead bim out with a bcidle." 

The more I used that horse, the more I liked 
him for his ezoeediog beauty, kindness, fleetness, 
and dooiliry. For one whole year I faithfully fol- 
lowed the injanotions of the seller, and put a 
bridle on his head before leading him out of tha 
stable ; and not discerning the least disposition 
to vice in any form, I became strongly suspicious 
that the vender had practiced an exteiuhe jok4 
upon me, and was having any quantity of fim at 
my expense : and if this were not so, the horse 
most certainly have forgotten the ditl'erenoe be- 
tween a halter and a bndle alter the lapse of a 
year. 

At any rate, the subject deserved an experi- 
ment, in my poor judgment, if nothing more, to 
determine whether so xind and gentle a creature 
would conrert himselt to a murderer for ao tri- 
fling a cause as the transmutation of a head-gear. 
So one line morning in Winter, with due caution 
as to the length of the halter. I led him out of the 
stable to water. He proceeaed kindly, and while 
be was drinking I congratulated myself on the 
triumph I had achieved, when, in a flash, I found 
myselt sailing in the air, up stream^ and remem- 
ber of falling exactly on my back, in the middle 
of the stream ! I remember of crawling out 
UDon the bank, and the next I remember was 
wnen I waked in a house not far distant 

Afterward I congratulated myself that I had 
demonstrated the fact that the vendet^s caution 
was no joke, and, also, that a horse has just as 
good a memory aa that of any human beinff I 

That was the flrst horse I ever owned. I have 
owned several since, and own some now, aa well 
as cows, sheep, etc 1 have watched them 
closely, and observe that they never forgtit any- 
thing / They never forget kind treatment ; they 
never forget ill treatment ; they never forget an 
accident in which they were interested, nor a 
habit they have acquired. 

Aa an illustration: £very Spring I take my 
horses and some cows to a farm about three miles 
distant from where we reside during the Summer. 
Those cows and those horses will so to that farm, 
and turn up to the gate and wiut for it to be 
opened ; so, too, in the Fall, they will make their 
wav through a crowded and populous village, 
and turn up to the place where they were kept 
the. preceding Winter, of their own accord, as 
orderly and properly as a person of high degree. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the facts I 
have given is, that it is inoambent upon the human 
rack to exercise almost as much kindness, care 
and caution in the management of the brute as 
in the rearing of a baby. 



A Vetttriloqnisfs Joke. 

Wb recently took a walk (says a writer in a 
New Orleans paper) on the wnarf with a friend, 
who is a good ventriloquist. 

Two hands of one of our steamers were engaged 
in rolling 09" a cask, when, to the consternation 
and surprise of the persons engaged in periorm- 



ing that operation, a voice was beard within the 
cask: 

" Roll it easy ; these plaguy nails hurt. I'd 
rather pay my passage than stand all this.'* 

Holding up their hands, their visuals expanded 
to the size oi saucers, the laborers exclaimed : 

** That beats the dickens!'' 

The mate coming up at this moment, and un- 
aware of the cause of toe delay, commenced curs- 
ing them for their dilatoriness, when from within 
the cask the voice came forth : 

** You're nobody ; let me out of this cask." 

" What's thatr'^ said the mate. 

** Why, it's me," said the voice ; ** I want to 
get out; I won't stand it any longer." 

** Up-end the cask," said the mate. 

'*0h, don't! You'll kill me," said the voice. 
'* Oh, how these nails prick! Look out— don't I" 
again said the cased-up individual, as the men 
were turning it over. 

"Cooper," said the mate, "nnhead the cask, 
and take that man out." 

As the adz sundered the hoops, and the head 
was coming out. the voice again broke lorth : 

'*Be easy now; is there any one about? I 
don't want to be caught." 

Quite a crowd had now gathered around the 
scene of action, when a loud guttural laugh broke 
forth. Which made our hair stand on end, as the 
cask was filled with bacon. 

*' What does it mean?" says one. 

** It beats my time," said the mate. 

We enjoyed the ioke too well to ** blow," as we 
walked ofl' ann-and-arm with the ventriloquist and 
magician. 

♦ ♦ 

My Oreat-aimt's Story. 

I WATCHvn a red leaf flutter down to the ground 
—the last Autumn leal — and I murmured, in a 
half sentimental mood: 

** ' The one red leaf— the last of its dan— 
That dances aa often aa dance It can. 
Hanging so light and banging so hign. 
On the topmost twig that looks up to the sky.* 

How I wish booses that were ilsded and de- 
cayed could drop otf like withered leaves!" I said, 
as I looked up at my ancestral home. *'How de- 
lightful to see a new building bod and bloom liere 
next Spring! What's the use of a ruin in America 
where there are no turrets ' old in story ' f A ruin 
here only proclaims sordid poverty. If a boose 
can't even get itsdif acoat qI paint, there are none 
so poor as to do it reverence.'^ 

In rather cynical mood, 1 made my way through 
the tangled garden-path, breaking off* a row of the 
dust-red chrysanthemums that still burned among 
the faded leaves. 

*' If houses only grew ready painted like the 
flowers !" I thought. Then I sat down in an old 
earden-ohair, ana took a survey of the situation. 
Presently Hilly came out. 

Hilly Is my sister, called after *< Pamela ; or, 
Virtue Rewarded." She is very prettv. My name 
is Clarissa, after Biebardson^s tieroioe— of how 
many volumes? 

Alter this statement, I need hardly say that mv 
mother was fond of reading novels. But we di(l 
our best at transforming our names. 

" Come, Clare!" saidmy sister, cheerily. She 
always acted as if she were truly the embodiment 
of every social virtue and had just been rewarded. 
But she was a constant reproach on my rebellions 
spirit, and tired one somewhat like a continued 
sermon. 

"What's the matter?" leaked, somewhat suU 
lenly. 

'^Shortcakes," answered HiUy, with a beaming 
smile, as if they were a curewr all the ills that 
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flesh 18 beir to. ''Bnbj Ann bas made some of the 
most delicious tbiogs— a lovely golden bro wo- 
und tea is read J." 

"What's the use of drinkinfi: tea?" I said, 
moodilj. ** Nothing is going to nappen alter it. 
Vm tired of baring nothing to expect Do you 
know, I feel erery day that Fm cheated ont of 
something 1 had a*right to expect in my life, t 
say to myself, * Cap this be all?* It is very well, 
but I want something more." 

** Perhaps you want the treasure that our great- 
aunt hid somewhere in the old house, as tradition 
says," answered the practical MiUy. "I don't 
much believe in it myself/' 

** If we have a high wind to-night, the old boose 
may blow down, and we'll have a chance to find 
it,'' I said, with a brisk cheerfulness that horrified 
my sister. 

Indeed, the place looked as if a good gale might 
send it adrift like the Autumn leaves. We had 
trained ivy over decayed porches and falling 
weather-boards, to hide the touch of Time, till we 
could hardly decide whether the house held up the 
vioes, or the vines kept up the house. 

We were too poor to use anything but Nature's 
cheap materials in repairing our home. So the 
poor thing had ffone on silcnihr rotting away 
under its brfeht glossy mantle of Ivy, hiding the 
secret of its decay from ail eyes but our own. 

*' ' Seek notto proticipate,' as Mrs. Gamp says," 
laughed Milly. "If the house falls while we ar^ 
in It, we shall never be able to look for the 
treasure." 

" And have no more need of it" I answered, 
gloomily. *' Millv. do you know that I feel tome- 
limes as if itwoula be sweet to lay down all these 
burdens — all ih^se contrivings to live — all these 
calculatioDi about 'food and clothes? Why is it 
necessary to live? Wouldn't it be better to die, 
and have no more bills to pay?" 

I eould read a horrined answer in Milly's 
face ; but a strong voice called from the kitchen- 
door: 

"Now. ffals, ef you ain't a-comin' in, jest say 
so, an' I'lfclap them thar shortcakes back in the 
oven, tho' ther jest like flowers, all the sweeter 
wb«n they're freirti." 

I went m, thinking that all the poetry of Ruby 
Ann's nature blossomed out in her cookine, and 
her combinations would have been " a thing of 
beauty, and a jo^ for ever" if she had not Been 
stinted in material. 

She had lived with us all our lives, and clung to 
our fallen fortunes as the ivy did to the ruined 
wall ; but she was full of sanguine hope for the 
future. 

Either our great-aunt's treasure would come to 
light, or our brother Fred— our only brother, who 
wus commencing practice in a neighboring town 
as a doctor— would make a fortune, or Milly or I 
would make a rich match, or— something. 

We did not keep up much state or lormalltv at 
our meals. We had lived alone with our faithful 
retainer for two yeurs, for that time the grass had 
grown and daisies whitened on our mother's 
grave, and iRuby Ann seemed very near to us. 
Bo she generally stood near while wewere eating, 
und waited upon us, gave us bits of butter and 
bits of gossip altematelv. Like Baily, Jr.. she 
" led offthe laughter, ancl enioyed the jokes.'' 

"For the land's sake!" Ruby Ann said, sud- 
denly, as she glanced out at the gate. As I knew 
that was her way of swearing. I was properly 
roused to curiosity. "A tall grenadier of a 
woman's coming in," Ruby Ann went on, obser- 
vantly, "with a carpet-bag* an' a shiny silk dress, 
color of old tea - leaves, an' a valler straw 
bonnet o-blossomin' into flowers like notbin' in 
all creation on top, an' a blue cotton umbrell, an' 
—bless me ! here she is." 



There she was certainly- a tall, gaunt womaa» 
with keen steel-gray eyes, high cheek bones with 
a dusk red burning on them, false pufis of reddish 
auburn hair, talse teeth, and, I tnooght, a false 
smile. 

" My name is Miss McWhorter," she anDOuneed, 
as she stood a moment in the doorway. 

I recalled the name in a moment When Fred 
had been attending lectures in a neighboring city, 
he had sn tiered from an attack of bilious lewer, 
durhig which he had been nursed careftiUy bj his 
landlady, a Miss McWhorter. 

" If one can wipe out such an obligation with a 
little shortcake and attention," I reflected, "one 
should be willing to n>uke the sacrifice." 

I immediately rose, as kindly in mr manner as 

{)0ssible. I took the carpet-bag, which was very 
ight, and Ruby Ann possessed herself of the bon- 
net, whioh she evidently considered to be fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

" I was passin' through this town," she said, 
in a sort of explanation, between the shortcakes, 
" and I couldnU give up seein' Blr. Fred's sisters, 
so I've come to spend a day or two with yon. Do 
you own this house?" 

Although she was Scotch, as her name and 
cheek-bones attested, we found her as inquisitive 
as a Yankee. She sprung questions upon us at 
all times, and in most unexpected places. 

At first I was surprised into answeriiijg; bnt 
after a while I made up the most reckless re- 
plies; After answering, I began to qoestion in 
return. 

" But what have you done with your boarders. 
Miss McWhorter r' 

The question seemed to startle her a moment, 
but she accounted for her transient agitation the 
next day. 

"It's a painfu' subjec'. Miss Clare," she said. 
" but I'll tell ye, as it'll be a lesson to ye against 
the false flatteries o' mankind. Do ye believe in 
the sex?" 

" No, nor in woman either," 1 answered, with 
some reference to the lady before me. 

" My speerits bein' low, I'm takin* some relaxa- 
tion," she went on. " Last Spring a gentleman 
came to look at my rooms. He was in deep black, 
an' so interestin' I took him for a weedower ax 
once, an* I let the room a quarter a week cheaper 
on accoont o' his grief, yon see. He was as atten- 
tive to me — I can hardly ^ve you a comprehen- 
sion. When I was helpm' him to beet steak, he 
would say, * Very tender, if you please,* in such a 
voice, it went to my very heart.''^ 

And the old thing rustled like an Autumn leaf 
with some sort of emotion, and gave a feeble sniffL 

" Mr. Weeliams was his name," she continued, 
an' he wore a black band on his hat. Last week 
he knocked at mv door, an* says he, * I want to 
see you alone, Miss McWhorter,' very earnest. 
Oh I how my heart thumped ! ' It's comin' now,' 
I tbocht. He seemed very absent-like at dinner,, 
an' quite indifferent to bis gravy. 

" * Come in, Mr. Weeliams,' I said, quite plea- 
sant, an' in he came. 

" The black was off bis hat, an' he was smilin'. 

" * I'm thinkin' o' makin' a change,' he said. 

"'Not in your home?' I answered, lookin* 
down. 

" * Not on no accoont,' he spoke np ; * bat the 
fact is— don't you think a man's happier with a 
companion^ my dear lady? Since I've lost my 
sainted Juha, I've only half enjoyed life.' 

"Weel, wasn't it as plain as the nose on hia 
face, an' nothin' could be plainer than that, for it 
was a flue Roman— one o' the beaky kind. I felt 
myself blushin' unlike a girl, an' I said : 

'" 'Indeed, Mr. Weeliams, since you ask me, I 
must confess that no one can be rightly hapny 
alone; an' if you've found a good woman, whall 
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look after the gravies an* weij^h the joint, an* see 
that the soap-lat is saved economical, you can't do 
better than to take her.' 

** He looked past ordinair pozsled for a minute, 
and then he said : 

" * Ob, I want the same person to tend to that 
who does it now,' meanin' me, of course. 'I 
came on purpose to ask aboot it.' 

"Now, what could he hare said more? I just 
threw mjselt in his arms, an' said : 

« < Ob ! for life, mj dear precious Weeliams I for 
life!' 

" What d'ye think if the fellow didn't just 
quietly put me down on the sofa, and say : 

** ' Well, we can't promise for life, of course : 
but Miss Jones said she'd be quite willing to board 
here the first year, and we will keep the same 
room and make no changes. That is what I came 
in to ask you about' 

"Was there erer such base perfidy as that?" 
the lady went on. " Hadn't I eyery right to 
expect that he meant me? it's given me such a 
shock, nothin' but traTelin' can set me up." 

** Set her up, indeed," muttered Ruby Ann, ai 
I went out to give some direction for tea. ** I'm 
glad the feller set her down. The old hyena, 
what would a man want her for?" 

** Hush, Ruby Ann 1" I exclaimed. " Wait till 
yon know the pangs of the tender passion," 

** Wall, I never did," she answered. " No one 
ever came a-courtin' me but a feller with one eye, 
an' he could a-seen with half an eye that 1 didn't 
want him. There's my sister, now, she's had a 
right smart chance in life. She's buried two 
husbands, and got money with both on 'em, and 
nary a chick nor a child to bother her; but'tain't 
every one kin hope for such luck." 

I went back laughing at our handmaiden's ideas 
of good fortune, ana found Miss MeWhorter 
examining an old chest of drawers. She sud- 
denly sat down. 

"I've a great curiosity aboot anteequeau" she 
said. *' That piece of furniture must be of^ great 
•ge?" 

" It belonffed to a great-aunt, who was great on 
accounts," 1 answer^, carelessly. 

But after that I noticed that it was a peculiarity 
in our guest to be always examining something, 
and to cease suddenly when one entered the room. 
She had some kind of nondescript knitting which 
she did with wooden needles, and the clicking 
was so exasperating that I could not stay with her 
long. 

But the work drew my attention to her hands, 
and I found she wore a ruby ring. It looked like 
a real stone, handsomely set, and seemed strangely 
out of place on the large, bony, yellow hands. 

Just at gloaming that day I was in my old 
haunt in the garden. The blast was cold enough, 
and told me that Winter was coming. The leaves, 
dead but bright, were still heaped up where the 
eddying winds had blown them ; the last chrysan- 
themum had burned itself to ashes; a stormy 
clond lowered over the house. And I began to 
feel that such a cloud lowered over our fortunes— 
that our Summer was over, and the Winter before 
ua, bleak, stormy, and bare. 

But the postman stopped at the irate, and hope 

seemed to shine oiit of the little white missive ne 

banded me. A few lines from Fred. Hilly was 

at my side in a moment. 

*' Oh ! what does be lay ?" she cried, breath- 

** Why, that he's coming home next week, for 
a few days." 
" Oh. ecstaay !" cried Milly. 
"And going to bring a young friend with him." 
" Oh, horrors !" exclaimed Milly. 
"Miss Pamela, stick to your character I" I 



answered, severely, "or you cannot hope for s 

reward. Hospitality is one of the prime virtues." 

"But— but," sighed practical Milly, "what 

aball we have to eat— meat, you know, is " 

" We will take lessons of that housekeeper who 
could make both ends meal,** I answered. 

" But, Clare, 1 really do have to give out things 
if we are to have any ainner. Ruby Ann is splen- 
did, but she never will learn to get ainners out of 
notning." 

" Then, let her {rjr the goldfish, and roast the 

canary. Fred savs it's a rich young fellow he's 

goiuff to bring. Ob I the imbecility of mankind !" 

" When are they coming?" asked my lister, in 

quite a iaint voice. 

" Oh, not before next week," I replied. " We'll 
have time to send for the terrapin and engage the 
poultry. Plenty of Veuve Clicquot in the wine- 
cellar, I suppose ; and 1 do hope this waiter will 
properly ice the claret." 

Milly lauffhed, but looked at me as if I were 
laboring under a form of mild insanity. She left 
me to my own thoughts after that, but they were 
not so jocular as my words. 

Presently I saw 'Ruby Ann come to the door, 
and look about with a mysterious air. When she 
saw me she came out at once. 

"Now, Miss Clare, you ain't what folks call 
superstitions f 
" Not in the least," I answered. 
" That's cos you never see a ghott." 
"Never; did you?" 

She looked about furtively, as if the ghost might 
be taking a waik near by. Then she drew close 
to my side, and, bending to my ear, said, in quite 
a low, sepulchral tone : 
" I seed one last night" 
"Oh, Ruby Ann! what did yon eat for yonr 
supper?" 1 cried. 

' "Now, don't yon go a-mockin' 'bout it, Mbs 
Clare," she went on, with a solemnity that quite 
infected me. "I didn't eat nothin' that sot 
heavy," she said^ "but 1 was a-settin' up late 
a-doin' up that white Ingy dress that was yer ma's 
—heaps o' ruffles, you know, takes time to flute 
'em, an' it looks good enougn for a weddin', ef I 
do say it mysel^the pesky thing! As I waa 
a-hansrin' it up, the clock struck twelve." 

"*When cnurcbyards yawn, and ghosts do 
walk.' Why, it. was the proper time, Rnby— a 
well-regulated ghost^ evidently." 

" I was gom' up mielity soft. Miss Clare," she 
continued— " past the library, and I saw a light 
shinin' througn the chinks. I tell you the hair ris 
right np on mv head with -the fright" 
" It didn't crimp it, did it?" I asked. - 
But Ruby Ann went on stoically : 
" I could not paas the door and leave that light 
shinin', cos I didn't know but what robbers was 
thar." 

"Come to look after my aunt's treasure," I 
said. " I wish they'd find it, for I can't" 

"Speak low. Miss Clare. I reckon 'twas yer 
aunt herself come to look after her own. Yer 
mijzbty unbelievin', and have yer own notions." 

"That's because 1 was born in Boston." I said. 
'* The first thing I learned was to doubt." 

" I jess pushed open the door softly— it doesn't 
fasten, you know— and there I saw a tall figure, 
all in white. I reckon the face was covered, but 
I didn't see it, for it was a-bendin' over that old 
desk, where they said yer aunt used to sit up 
nights, castin' up her accounts. She was a- mas- 
ter-hand at accounts, I've heered. Ugh I I felt aa 
if sharp little icicles was a-prickin' me from.head 
to foot 1 thought the old lady was 'lowed to 
come back to see ef it was all right She took 
sech comfort in ciphering up them thar 'counts on 
airth, maybe she kind of misses it where she ia." 
" But you saw no face?" I asked. 
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••No." 
, " And jou didn't dream it?" 

''Noif, Uiss Clare, am I asleep at present?" 

** Apparently liot." 

** No more wasn't 1 then, and IMl take ray alfred- 
david to thot!" Ruby Ann replied, with more 
fervor than grammar. 

*' Well, promise mc not to speak of this to any 
one till I give you leave," I said. " Some time 
yoir may talk about it, if you will be content to 
wait a while." 

•'Of course I'll wait," Ruby Ann returned, 
with some indignation; 'Mt's nono of my ffhost, 
I'm not so fond of talkin', and if I'm trusted with 
a secret, a corkscrew couldn't draw it out of me." 

I made, up my mind (jnietly that I would watch 
in the library that night, and see for mvself 
whether the ghost of my great-aunt would ap- 
pear. Surely her ghost would know where the 
treasure was kept, and I might thus find out a 
secret that no mortal seemed to know. I was, in 
lact, somewhat skeptical, but ready to loco a 
phantom, if it came to show me buried wealth. 

•' It may turn my hoir gray," I pondered ; *• it 
would be terrible to waken with locks erown 
white in a single nigbt. If fright would only 
change them to a golden hue now, all our bellei 
would be; wilKng to bee a ghost. Kercr mind ; if 
I get plenty of money, that will gild them, and I 
can dye." 

Miss McWhorter seemed somewhat restless and 
absent in her manner that night, and we all went 
up to bed rather early, I, of course, with the rest, 
that no one should suspeot my intention. 

But when the house wat .quiet, I stole down 
with a match and candle in my pocket. I fixed 
myself in a comer sheltered by an old bookcase, 
and began to watoh and wait 

I found it tiresome work. The moonbeams, 
like the ghost of daylight, crept through a cres- 
cent in the shutter, and made a long silvery 
streak in the faded carpet on the floor. I heard 
the branch of a maple tree Up, tap on the window 



like a chostly bund ; an old plaster bust of Sappho 
seemed to shine out wraifh-like in the ^oom. 

I b6gan to shiver a little. 1 concluded I wts 
doing a foolhardy thing—l was runnini; the risk 
of taking cold. What it I should sneeze suddenly 
on tt^e ghost's appearance? Would it have the 
cOect of making it vanish? would it be a dissipated 
ghost thereupon ? How was a sneeze regarded in 
ghost-land? Was this ghost one to be sneexed 
at? 

But it was not all a joke. The time ticked on ; 
the clock throbbed thunder through the silent 
balL Might I not be too daring in unbelief? Who 
shall measure the power of spirits or the omnipo- 
tence of Qod ? On the borders of that land it was 
well that "timorous mortals should start and 
shrink before they further go." 

My heart began to beat a little faster, and 1 fdt 
a cold stir through my hair. I tried to recall my 
impression of a faded portrait of my greai-aant 
that I had once tnmed over in the garret. Sh^ 
had been habited in a bottle-green riding-dreas, 
and wore a jockey hat. 

"She'll be in white now, being a ghost," I 
thought, smiling at my futile attempt; "and as 
for remembering features^ why, I suppose *' 

And I shuddered at what is'popularlj supposed 
to make up the face of a ghost. 

With these various reflections, my conrsge be- 
gan to ooze away. I thought longingly of my 
warm bed and bolted door. What need I care if 
my great-aunt visited her desk every night? It 
need not disturb me. Now, if inteirnpted by a 
mortal, she might never hare tbat gratiiicatioc 



agai 



in. 



half rose to grope ray way back to mj, room 
iogloriously, when toe door swung slowly, noise- 
lessly open*. 

A mellow, soft light floated in--a tan figare, 
covered from head to foot with white, appeared ! 

My head swam, and I closed my eyes a mo- 
ment. . 

I was not dreaming ; there she stood' when I 
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opened Ihem, as Rnbj Ano bad described, leaning 
over my fi;reat-nunt*8 desk. 

I felt a number of horrible BCDsationa; 1 savr 
llie tbinff turn Ihe key, and lift up the oambnms 
lid ; I felt the room swaying about me ; I thoujEht 
if that ghostly presence came nearer, I should 
faint away ; I imagined a damp, funereal air had 
tainted the room ; faint odors ot the mold reached 
me where I sat cowering into the wall, and staring 
at the phtfntom. 

But my senses came back presently. Sorely, 
nerer did (chost turn over papers with so deft a 
hand ; and did you ever see a ghost with a ruby 
ringr 

I started forward with sudden strength. Some 
of the white draperies fell back. Miss MeWhorter 
Btared at me for a moment ; the liifht fell ; there 
was a great crash ;' the desk was overturned ; all 
WBB daricness. 

The noise alarmed the household. I had lit my 
candle bj that time, and survey^ the premises. 
The crazv old desk was broken into bits bv the 
fall. Ruby Ann did not forget the apparition. 
She stood at a safe distance, and called out: 

'* Miss Ckure, for the land's snke, what is it V* 

** I have routed the ghost," I cried. 

Hilly appeared at the door, white-robed like an 
angel. 



some withered rose-leaves, after all. Milly, you 
dear contented thing, maybe you don't want 
wealth thrust upon you. Choose now, dfirlin^, 
whether you will take honest poverty or ill-gottrn 
treasure— speak, shall 1 consign this box to the 
oblivion that has sheltered it so long]*" 

"I— I should like to see what is in it, flirst," 
said Milly, half bewildered. 

** *0h, woman, woman !— in our hours of ease,' 
etc.,*' I murmured. **Come in. Ruby Ann ;^ the 
ghost is not here. She has fulfilled her misKion, 
and gone, 'like a tenant that quits without warn- 
ing, down the back entrv of time.* ** 

" Whatever possessecl ye to break yer great- 
aunt's desk?" aj>ked mv handmaiden, coming in. 

" The ghost did it,** I answered. ** 1 should 
never ha^e tho'ight of such a break-down." r 

I had opened the box. by this time, and we all 
opened our eyes. First a string of orient pearls, 
lucent as moonbeams, white as milk ; then a dia- 
mond ring, that lit the dusty room, as it were, 
with splendor ; then packed tightly in ten little 
piles, were— 1 called out : 
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"Come hare, girls I Seonoi to me— id child* 
hood's hour 1 once beheld something like these r' 

Hilly leaoed over. 

*• Ten-dollar gold pieces— ten in a pile— ten piles 
—a thousand dollars in gold! Why, Clare, ii's a 
fortune !" 

" Pretty well ciphered, lor midnij^ht, beinff woke 
on a sudden," I said. ** Suppose wo put it away 
now, and go to bed ? I shall never be able to ex- 
press my gratitude to that ghoSt. That thought 
rankles in my breast." 

•* What can tou mean?" asked MUly. 

" Well, if that Miss Mc Whorter ainH one of the 
seven sleepers I Why, bhe'd suore over a wol- 
caoo; she would!" Ruby Ann exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. *'I never see the like; earthqnakes is 
only a lullaby to her." 

*^ That's the great peace of a quiet conscience," 
I said, as we passed ner door. 

We did not sleep much that night. In the morn- 
ing, for the tirst time in months, I saw the sun 
rise. The earth looked very fair to me that morn- 
ing—as fresh and bright, I expect, as it looked to 
Adam in the dewy dawn of time ; for 

•• The world la never old and worn. 
But sparklet each moming newly bom; 
And tbongh race after race f^ow old and die, 
The -tmiviarse i* newl" 

Having; admired the wealth of nature, I took 
out the box and admired my own wealth. I felt 
somehow as if it might be fairy gold, and that I 
might find only a few withered leaves. The 
whole adventure seemed like an odd dream. 

But the .vcUow boys were solid enough — not of 
the jtuS that dreams are made of, or we would 
all cry like the sluffgard: "A little more sleep 
and a little more slumber— a little more folding of 
the hands to sleep." 

"Shall I call that tbar Scotchwoman ?" Rnby 
Ann asked, when we loitered about the breakfast- 
table. " I did knock at her door onoe." 

" Xo, don't disturl her," I answered. " She 
walks in her sleep, I know, and it must be very 
fatiguing." 

But we had unexpected company at that break- 
fast. 

Two young gentlemen walked up the garden- 
path, and in a moment I was in Fred's arms. I 
forgot his companion in looking at Fred, the dear 
fellow as handsome and bright as ever. Milly 
stood looking on, and waiting her turn. 

" This is Mr. Frank Brent," said Fred. "We 
wouldn't stav at Miss McWhorter's for breakfast, 
though the dear old soul nearly broke her heart 
at our ooming without." 

" Who ?" Milly and I exclaimed together. 

" Miss MoWhorter, you know— the woman who 
was so kind to me when I ha^ that fever. I drop 
in and see her onoe in a while, when 1 pass 
through the city ; and we spent Ust nigbt there." 

"And saw Miss McWhorier?" I asked, in slow 
amazement. 

" Yes, certainly. Why do you look surprised? 
—why is this thus ?" asked Fred, laughing. 

"Because Miss McWhortcr has been here for a 
week, and I saw her at— at — twelve o'clock last 
night !" 

" Oh, it must have been her ghost," suggested 
Mr. Frank Brent, with a laugh. 

" Well, It did look like one," I replied : and they 
all began to pour out questions, which I would 
not answer then. 

I sent Uuby Ann up to call our guest again. She 
eame down suddenly. 

" For the land's sake !" our handmaiden cried, 
•* she's gone!" 

" Like a ghost, as I said," remarked Mr. Frank. 

"And the caiTft-^&K A<*d the queer bunnets 
|one too !" cried Kuby Ann. 



** Not like a ghost, to carry a earpet-bag," re- 
minded Mr. Frank Brent. 

[ felt somehow as if a great load were lifted oft 
me when we ascertainea that the woman waa 
really gone. L related the whole affair as we dis- 
cussed the hot muffins for breakfast; and Fred 
declared the woman was an impostor, and not the 
least like his good landlady in town. 

" I think I recognize the portrait of an adven- 
turess who etaid at the boarding-house a few 
weeks.. She might have heard some jokes about 
my great-aunt's treasure, and thought the affair 
worth investigating." 

" She has done you a good service, at all erenta," 
said Mr. Frank Brent— "the most practical thins I 
ever heard of a ghdst doing. Bold, too! Who 
would mind beingnaunted by such spirits in these 
days of greenbacks ?" 

Soon after the house was put in splendid order; 
it shone out of its ivy leaves slorious in new paint 
and decorations. It was opened for a festire oc- 
casion. Flowers were wreathed here and there, 
and two bells, of pure white camellias, with blue 
violet tongues, hung over my head. Somehow 1 
was standing there,.in arery thin, white dress, and 
I looked through folds of vaporous tulle into the 
handsome face of the man whom the gray-haired 
clergyman had made my own for lite — Mr. Frank 
Brent' 

Sato's Oonrage. 

About a mile from Weilheim.in the midst of a 
solitary wood, there is a house in which, in 1819, 
dwelt a forester whose name was Herkle. He 
had three children ; the eldest was a girl of seven- 
teen^andsome, strons;, and resolute. 

" Won't vou be frightened in these unsettled 
times?'* asked her father, when he with her 
mother and the two younger children were start- 
ing on Christmas moming to go V> churebi 

"Frightened?" said the brave girl, laughing. 
" Up-stairs hang your guns, two double-bar- 
reled." 

"Take care, Kate," said the father; " they are 
loaded with ball 1" 

"All the better for that," said the girl; "Sultan 
is with me, too, and he always knows his man^ and 
I shall shut up and bar the windows down-stairs." 

As they left the house, she began to close and 
bar all the windows on the ground-floor. 

Then she not only locked and bolted the door» 
but placed a heap of blocks of wood against it 
inside, and calling the great dog to her in the 
kitchen, she began to prepare for cooking the 
family dinner, as her mother had directed her. 
When this was arranged, she went up-stairs, and 
carried all the powder which her father kept in a 
large stone jar into the upper room, and the bullets^ 
too, of which her father had a large supply. 

Outside, the snow lay thickljr upon the tre^and 
the ground ; the cold was cutting and severe. 

Merkle Was a well-to-do man ; but considered 
much richer than he really was. 

Kate's parf^nts and brothers might just hare- 
reached Weilheim, when she saw a half-frozen, 
old man leaning on his staff, approach the house. 
She remarked bow he trembled at the frost, and 
how disappointed he looked when he saw all the 
shutters closed^ as it no one waa at home. 

His snow-white beard nearly covered his face, 
and seemed to reach almost up to the cap of fox- 
skin which he wore dn his head, with the fox-tail 
hanging down behind. 

The girl pitied the old man. He could not get 
on to Weilheim, for his legs seemed scarcely able 
to carry him now ; snd in this weather he ran a 
great danger of being frozen to death. 

She went to the window of the second atory, 
and asked him what he wanted. 
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"Oh I my ^rood child/' he cried op, with a 
faiot Teice, **1 want to warm myself, tor I am 
thovoughly frozen. I cannot get any further on 
my way to Weilfaeim, for 1 have not tasted food 
to-day?" 

The kind heart of the maiden wai softened and 
oreroome. 

She hastened down-stairs, moved away her 
means of defense, and opened the door; hut 
scarcely was the old man in the room than she 
looked the door again, little thinking that she had 
now to defend herself against an enemy within. 
She showed the old man into the warm room, 
and made him sit down in her father's armchair, 
which stood near the large stove. 

** Something hot will be the hest to warm and 
revive you," she said, kindly. ** There is some 
coffee, which we only drink on Sundays and festi- 
vals, left ; I will warm it for you." 

It seemed strange that the great dog. Sultan, ran 
about in an angry, excitea way, growling and 
showing his teeth from the moment the old roan 
had entered the house. Only with difficulty could 
she keet) him quiet. And now when she went into 
the kitchen to get the coBee ready, the dog pressed 
up closer to her, and looked distrustfully at the 
old man, who was resting in the armchair. 

The dog's strange conduct made her suspicious. 
As in many old Germau houses, there was an 
opening in the wall, a sort of window with a slide 
between the kitchen and the room inhabited by 
the family, through which the dishes were passed 
from one* to the other. 

This window was just behind the armchair, and 
since the morning, when the mother had put the 
cotfee and milk-pots through it, it had been leit 
half open. 

With gentle tread she went up to this window, 
and looked into the room. What she beheld there 
indeed filled her with horror. 

Before her eyes, the old man took off* the fur 
cap and the white beard, too, raised up his bent- 
down, powerless figure, and now tnere stood 
before her ouite a different man than the one she 
in her pity nad admitted. The first was a totter- 
ing, half-frozen old man— this was a strong young 
man, of savage and wicked appearance ; and the 
smile of joy at his successful trick, which passed 
over his face, had an expression which filled the 
girl's heart with terror. 

« So overcome was she at this change in her 
guest, that for a few momenta she bad no idea 
bow it would be best to act. 

The robber did not know that he could be seen. 
He went up to the window which the good-natured 
girl had opened, and from which she had drawn 
back the shutters. It looked toward the wood, 
which oxtended on that aide of the house. The 
man stared out, and then waved with his handker- 
chief ; he then dre>v from under his old ragged 
coat a long broad knife, examining carefully the 
point and blade. 

What was to be done? That was the question, 
but there was short time for the poor young girl 
to consider about it. 

She must be quick— she must act decisively. ' 
Rescue from without was not to be thought of— 
tk4 alone, bv God's help, must save herself and the 
property ot hw family ! 

Sne took a hasty glance round the room, and 
seeing a heavy ax, which was used for chopping 
wood, lying upon a block, she quickly seized it. 
The coffee was hot, but in the pot it would not 
serve the plan which she had devised. 

She poured the boiling liauid into a small deep 
plate, and, quite determinea what to do, she went 
np to the door of the room, the plate with the 
smoking coffee in her left band, toe heavy ax in 
her right. 

'* I have both hands full," she cried, standing 



before the door; ''be so good as to open the 
door for me." 

Not suspecting what was about to happen, the 
robber quickly opened the door, standing in the 
middle of the threshold. In a moment the whole 
of the boiling coffee flew into his face. With a 
furious exclamation of pain, he bent forward, 
and rubbed with both hands the cofiiee from hia 
eyes. 

Availing herself of this moment of his help- 
lessness, the brave girl, with the broad side of the 
ax, dealt him such a violent blow on his head, that 
he fell down senseless at her feet. 

Quick aa thought, pushing asi^e his body, she 
sprang to the window, which she had before 
opened herself, closed it securely, and put up the 
shutters. Then she hastened back, took the ker 
out of the door, which was in the inside, callea, 
"Sultan, keep watoh," and, pushing the great 
dog into the dark room, where toe robber stiU lay 
senseless, she locked the door from the outside. 
Then, after again building up her wall of defense 
against the house-door, she hastened up to the 
second story. 

The dog was growling from within, and trying 
to get ou^ and at the same moment there was a 
violent knocking at the house-door. 

The ffirl took her father's double-barreled gun 
down from the wall, and, opening the window, she 
inquired : 

'•Who's there below?" 

From the window she saw before the door a 
man, with the appearance of a huntsman, of sav- 
age and forbidding aspect, quite a stranger t« her. 
He called out to her, in a commanding tone : 

**Open the door?" 

" When I choose to do so," replied the girl. 

" If yon do not open it, I shall 1" cried the 
huntsman, angrily. " I shall break open the door, 
and then you will see what will happen." 

** We are a long way oS from that yet,*' was the 
girl's reply. 

** We shall seel" cried the hunter, and, taking 
his gun from his shoulder, he was about to place 
it asainst the lock, and fire. 

Kate saw that rapid action was necessary. In a 
moment her fathers jgun was cocked and her aim 
taken, and before the rascal below could turn 
round, there was a loud report above, and ^ bullet 
had shattered his right arm. 

His gun dropped from bis hand, and fell to the 
ground. He uttered a cry of pain, and rolled over 
in the snow, which he reddened with his blood. 
But before the girl could take up her father's 
other gun J he had risen and fled into the wood. 

Kate quickly loaded the gun again, and prepared 
for a struggle* of Ufe and death ; for she felt cer- 
tain that tneso two were not alone, but had com- 
panions in the forest. 

Her courage did not fail, bat she threw herself 
down upon her knees, and prayed for help to Him 
who alone is our defense and shield. The courage 
which God gives is the right courage. He makes 
the soul strong for the most difficult things. 

Now she beard a noise in the room below, where 
Sultan and the robber were. She listened. She 
heard the dog's growling and the man's cries of 
pain. 

The struggle between them lasted for about ten 
minutes ; and then the terrible sounds were suc- 
ceeded bv an awful silence. 

Poor Kate felt that if more enemie3 came, her 
position was a desperate one. How could she for 
any time defend herself against a number of rob- 
bers? 

She could scarcely reckon upon the dog, for she 
dared not let him out, as she could not be certain 
whether the man in the room below was dead or 
aUve. 

And if they should attack the house from befort 
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and behind at the same time, she knew that she 
was lost, for no help coald come to her ; for who, 
in such severe weather, would be likely t6 be pass- 
iog on even the high road, which went through 
the woo4, not far from the house ? 

Once more she praved earnestly for help from 
above. She then looked round the house to see 
if any ft'esh danger was threatening, and perceiv- 
ing nothing, she went back to the room where her 
weapons lajr, to see what was f^oin^ on before the 
door, as the dog kept barking m the room below. 

Just as she got to the window, she saw an armed, 
bad-looking leliow approach the house. At first 
be tried to oe polite, and inquired : 

" Have jou seen an old man pass by here f" 

"Yes," replied the girl. 

" Where is he ? Have you let him in V 

These words were spoken in a fierce and insolent 
tone. 

** I shall only answer civil questions," replied 
the girl. 

"Where is he?" cried the robber, with an oath. 
"Have you murdered him? Then, commend 
your soul to God !" 

" I have a helper below, my father's wolf-doff, 
who has fought with him, and, as tou hear, the 
dog is the victor. More than this I enow nothing 
of him." 

"Open the door, then, that 1 mav see after bim 
—he is my brother !" cried the robber. . 

" That may be," replied the girl ; " the dog then 
will serve jrou as he aid your brother." 

" Bah l*'^ cried the robber ; " my double-barreled 
gun has two bullets— one for you, the other for the 
dog. Open quickly I" 

The girl leant back, seized her weapon, and took 
aim, at the moment when a blow from tne robber 
made the door tremble. 

" Back !" cried she, " or Til shoot jon down !" 

He jumped back a few steps, and quickly pointed 
bis gun up toward the window ; but at the same 
moment there was a flash add akreport from above, 
and the robber first sprani^ up, and then fell back- 
ward in the snow, a stream of blood pouring from 
a wound in Ms breast. 

Kate's courage now gave place to anguish and 
sorrow of heart. Her eyes were fixed on that ter- 
rible sight of the dead body. Her ball had killed 
him 1 

What maiden's heart could bear such a thought 
as that? 

In her despair, she fired the other barrel of the 
ffun out of tne window^ and then both barrels of 
the second gun. Quickly she loaded them all 
agsin, and fired them on' one after the other. 
This she did five times. 

Then she perceived with dismay that her supply 
of powder was getting low, and she was not sure 
that the robber she had wounded would not collect 
his comrades. 

But her distress lasted only a short time. Two 
mounted policemen were riding up the road from 
Weilheim, havin^r heard i\ie day before, from a 

f>easant, that he had seen three suspicious men 
urking about there. 

If the policemen had not met the well-known 
forester and his family at the gate at Weilheim, 
they mij^ht have hearcl a hundred rhots fired in 
succession, and taken no notice of them, for they 
would have thought that the forester was chasing 
wolves through the deep snow ; but now it struck 
tbem that there might be an attack and danger to 
the forester's boase. So they at once turned 
from the road, and hastened thither. 

When Kate saw the two policemen, a new ter- 
ror seized her, as she took them at first (or rob- 
bers In disguise ; but when they came nearer, she 
recognized the two men, whom'she had often seen 
before. 
** Kate I" cried one to her, "yours was a mas- 



tershot, and a good deed, too, for this is ODe of 
the worst rascals among tha niountaina— a robber 
whom we have Ions been pursuing, but never 
been able to catch, it is -drover wiib bim now, 
for you have shot him through the heart 1" 

A shiver passed through the bra\ e girl mi these 
words. 

" Ob I God be thanked aud praised that yoo 
have come, >therwise I should nave died of 'ter- 
ror ; for in the room below 1 have another, with 
whom -»ttr Sultun has been fi^^bting." 

" "^ome, then, and open tbo door quickly !" ex- 
claimed both. 

Kate moved her barricade of wood from the 
door, and opened it. 

The dog barked for joy when he heard the girl's 
voice. 

Scarcely was the room-door opened when he 
lumped out to caress Kate, but sue pushed him 
back, filled with horror, Ni'hen she saw that bis 
mouth and throat were stained with blood. There 
was not a sound in the room. 

One of the police went in and opened the shot- 
ter. Then they beheld a dreadful sight. On the 
ground lay a man, with his clothes hanging in 
tatters upon him, while his face and throat bore 
terrible marks ot the dog's teeth. 

The floor was covered with blood, and every- 
thing showed that there must have been a fierce 
struggle between the man and the dog. 

The latter was unhurt, for the xobber had not 
been able, in the darkness, to find the knife wbieb 
lay upon the table, and was dead. 

Kate had now to tell all the circumstances to 
the police. 

Before noon they arrested the wounded robber 
at an inn, where rogues and thievcs frequently 
found refuge. 

Kate's fame was spread abroad throughout the 
whole country ; but it was some time before she 
recovered the shock of this dreadful event 

Kate afterward married a brave forester, who 
became her father's 8ucces5or ; and I saw her in 
her maturer years, the mother of a blooming 
family of children, still a handsome woman, in 
whom masculine courage was united with female 
tenderness, and who enjoyed the esteem and lovt 
of all who knew her. 



The Btnnaii of Mvon; Tonff, 
and hisWUb* 

A SKrrcn or Rrcknt F>kncb Tratxl. 

Pabts of Laos are subject to the Bunneae Em- 
pire, but so oppressive is its sway, that revolts 
take place, in which the Lao^ans seek an easier 
rule under some other power. An oflScer attached 
lo a recent French expeditiop sketches tbe palace 
of the Birman — that is, Burmese governor of 
Muou^ Yong, showing that important personaffc, 
and his pretty and agreeable wife, with whom Oie 
French officers seem to have been on more plea- 
sant terms than with her crafty husband. They 
tell us that Huong Yong is situated on the laat 
slopes of the mountains west of the valley of Nam 
Wang. Our atlases will hardly heli) us to find iL 
Yet Huong Yone was once the capital of a pow- 
erful kingdom. There is a petty king in the place 
now, but ne possesses no influence. The Birman^ 
who really holds all power, resides with his army, 
some eiglit Burmese soldiers, in poorly construct 
ed huts near the market-place* The sketch ot the 
Bir.nan*8 residence aud hall of audience does not 
give a very imposing idea of jrrandeur. In point 
of furniture, the but is in kcepins; with the attire 
of the functionary, bis wife, and attendants. The 
dress seems to be simply a piece of nbite drapery 
around the waist : the Ifuraitore consists of fonr 
muskets, a gong, a bag, and some few boxes, caps« 
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You reach the middle of it ftitentiTe to sonnd- 
ings, hope iellinff the flattering tale that you maj 
pass it safely, suddeolj an olaphantine Ohina- 
man appronchec with bis petticoats closeij tucked 
np about him, and grasped with both hands, as 
those of an old woman would be in similar cir- 
cumstances ; he wears nice white stockiugs and 
soft shoes, a kind of chatuture for such roads 
that makes one feel dreadfully catarrhish to look 
:\t; aod uoable longer to contain himeelf» he 
comes hurling down n-om one of the afore-men- 
tioned banks, on which he has been needlessly 
puffing and blowing In ondeavoring to creep along 
without soiling himself. He descends like a great 
landslido toward you, and though self-preserTa- 
tion may be your dominant impulse, the fickle 
ground jo\x cling to will not render you any as- 
sistance in gettinor out of the way. 

Slush-h-h he glides to your feet, and there sud- 
denly brougbt-up, ho flops oo his heavy back, 
sending a mud-shower over your head, face, and 
body, that envelops you as aocuratelj as if it 
were a mold of plaster-of-paris. In bis distress 
he clutches at your leea, and away you go also ; 
and lucky will you be if one or more of the slip- 
pery passengers douU lend their bodily influence 
to keep you down. 

Sometimes the sireets are so flooded that coolies 
make a yerjr good trade in cairving passengers 
through the impassable parts on tneir snoulders— 
a nice state of affkirs lor the Commissioners of 
Public Works. 

The few Chinese who bare much street-walking 
in bad weather \are generaliy provided with rain- 
cloaks— stiff, ungainly, ready atl'airs, but capital 
water-shedders— and with long boots, the legs of 



etc* ^et, rude as they are in many things, the 
Laotians ahow considerable skill in working wood, 
stone, or metal. The ox-wagon shown in our 
smaller illustration is lighter and more graceful 
in form and stronger in construction than many 
of the ponderous aflisiis sejn in some parts of 
Europe. 

♦ ♦ 

A SUiny Hay in a If oiilieni 
Chin^ao Gity- 

Locomotion of all kinds for the timid is in abey- 
ance. Horses are as much ?i their wits' -end, and 
as unsteady to ride, as they would be were they 
ascending stepladders or trying to amble along a 
tight- rope. Choirs rre not muoh better, and 
are hazardous enougL from the shuffling and pain- 
ful tumbling about of the coolies, who are xWlr 
to drop under you in the first ditch they meet, if 
they are much embarrassed. 

Of troubles, however^ yon may hare abundance. 
For example, a young jackanapes, standing knee- 
deep in filth— they are here as fond of dabbling in 
dirt as Europeans of their years and class— lazily 
plastering a dike before a shopkeeper's door, to 
stave an mternal inundation, will, unintentionally 
of course, deposit a full shovel of the compound 
In the leg oi your boot, and grinningly shout 
'* Ey-yfth " to express contrition. 

There is no use seeking for redress on the spot ; 
yon must carry your wrongs about with you until 
you get home, and you go on picking your steps 
as tenderly as if treading on a fathomless quag- 
mire, and making but a lew yards when you come 
to a place deeper than usual. 
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which are waterproof cotton, and the soles fur- 
Dished with frreat pike-headed nails to penetrate 
the mud ; bad indeed must be the condition of the 
Cmucasian who gets one of these soles planted at 
a street-eomer on a tender instep or inflamed 
toe-nail. His jell of agony would startle the en- 
tire citj. 

' ♦ ♦ ' 

Our Vnm XVow. 

ThB GbIAT fiOHHBD OWL. 

About the middle of August, last Summer, I 
obtained the largest specimen of the Vlula, or 
ffreat homed owl, 1 have yet seen, under the fol- 
towinjg circumstances : 

A brood of valuable chickens began to dis- 
appear, night after tight, in a most mysterious 
fashion. The children mourned the loss of a lop- 
eared rabbit and some fan-tailed pigeons, which 

1 h^\ d fttji^i ir.i\f^ baited with a roufi|t ptinet, 
«i|»n%Titi|[ *^«Bf^twrv \li» tliiet, iti tbe eJiutc of a 
polecat ur fvTK. Ifi t6e mofHittg'i f#niid the Trullet 
unt-ouebi^, btit; a jt^uiig bantam had ^nt. liur* 
ing Iha fay, lua^e^Xi I lu ere tailed lu catehinf a 
NAwfotitidlackd »irp, irho^oke tlree^hoM loracrLH 
nfoaod until rt'ji'uscd^ ^14 P*Rr,'tto Tditre, theki 
liieraElj piu hcrr ioot to it^ and sniceeriHl in aticrly 
rtaioiug the tmp aud laaiiug heritult Cur a week. 

The ueit cigut I sat out iu the wood-itfacd uiuit 
[uidnight, mih a ahot-gttri^ pluving wniineL I be 
iotense sdlltiess of n Bummi.T'& night broii^iit 
with it a droWiiiinc&B tli^^t proved loo mucLi for nie, 
apd I wuke up to tind f7iyatLt stitl aod for^ Jrom 
fileojjin^ in the opc^u air on a wood-pik^ acid aei- 
Ottji-T dliiclfcL-n iiiniunif tbt tnii^^Mi};. 

khm^ ykmj ;u4>t\i H iis » Ufj iole cliaturbaoce id the 
oak grove, near the orchard. Our K&rdener, a 
fresh importation from the ** sister isle," grayely 
informed me that *' all the burds were foismting a 
cat-burd. ' 

'* A cat-bird !" I exclaimed, in amazement. 

** And it must be the same I have heard ye 
spake of," replied honest Bartholomew. ** It do 
be lookin' for all the whole wurld loike a cat— a 
gray-marked cat, sur, wid yellow, starin' eyes, 
an' the ears of the crathur standin' straight up on 
the head of it.'' 

Anxioustosee this ornithological phenomenon, 
I started at once with Bart for the grove. 

1 must premise by the way that Bart has^ shown 
on more occasions than one a more than national 
predilection to extraordinary bulls, and has always 
evinced at least an equal aptitude at evading the 
point bv some ready r<parU« when pressed to 
acknowledge bis mistakes, as, for example, when 
I gently intimated my admiration for his talent at 
making bulls, notwithstanding the annoyance 
they sometimes caused when they happened to be 
practical ones, he disurmed me by replying that 
be hoped my honor sureljr " wouldn't be after 
finding fault wid him for being bully,** 

Once, when on a visit to Kentucky, where I first 
met my '* man Friday." I had him with me upon a 
hunting-excursion. On the naked limb ol* a dead 
tree, not far from where we happened to stand, 
Paddy saw, for the first time in his life, a red- 
beaded woodpecker. Astonishment for a moment 
held him dumb, when, turning toward me, be ven- 
tured to speak. 

" Arrah, sur " said he, "would you look at the 
crathur batin' nis face to pieces agin' a tree, and 
his head all a gore of blooa !" 

But a truce to Bart and woodpeckers^we have 
« different matter in band. As I approached the 
acene of action I found a larse owl sitting stapid 
and sullen, in an oak tree, beset by birds of all 
kinds, colors, sizes, and degrees. A great round 
eat-like face, with feathery ears atanding three 



inches high, large staring, yellow, moooy ey^a, a 
body nearly as big as a turkeyi and pluoiage 
mottled over with black, orange, and white, 
seemed in some degree to answer Bart' a descrip- 
tion^ and proclaim^ the bird to be the 8trix Vtr- 
gintana, or great homed owl. 

The dazzling beams of the midday snn made dark- 
est midnight in his eyes* Helpless and deienae* 
less in the midst of his toes, like a blind feathered 
Samson shorn of his strength and faUan among 
l^iUatines, he shaffled about oneasHy on bis 
perch, but made no vaio attempts at repriaala. 
What noisy triumph, what exultant chatteringa, 
what indignant screams came from his tormeotora. 

A great blue-backed shrike was among tbe 
number, nearest the owl. Although himself a 
despoiler of nests and a remorseless destroyer of 
creatures smaller and weaker than himself, he 
joins the hue-and-cry with as hearty a good- will 
as many of our smaller fry of dishonest politicians 
do when one greater than themselves Is brought 
to account for his rogueries. 

Next, two noiay jays, who have little, if any, 
right to a better reputation, only less destmetive 
because less powerful, vent their garmloaa indir- 
nation on the common toe. £ven the little kiv^- 
bird, on tbe topmost bough, inanlta his defenae- 
leas majesty ; and the blackbird below, if last, is 
by no means least in the fray. 

Mindful of beak and talons, I sent Bart home 
for a iable-clotb, in which we easily enveloped bia 
owlship, and bore hiai etl, despite his strogglea, ia 
triiunpn. 

It la searcely needfoi to say I lost no more 
chickens after this. 

I at first determined to keep him alive, bat be 
proved so fierce and intractable that I foand I 
could do nothing better than to chloroform and 
stutf him, and set him up to repose, Uium eu$m 
dignitaUy over the bookcase, in company with a 
fisning-frog and a horseshoe crab. I found bia en- 
tire length to be twenty-two inches — ^hia wing 
fifteen and three-quarters. 

This owl does not often make his appearance in 
localities so thickly settled as the part of New 
Jersey— Yineland — where tbe speeimen referred to 
was captured. He generally prefers deep and im- 
penetrable swamp-Hinds, covered with tne gloom 
of a primeval forest, for his abiding-place. 

Often the traveler in the Adirondaoks hears a 
hollow and unearthly voice— '*'Wawah ! wawab 
!"— breaking in upon the midnight silence of tbe 
forest, and perhaps sees the noiseless spectral 
flight of the Otowuck-oho, as tbe Cree Indiana 
used to call the bird, from the strange sound it 
utters. 

It i«, perhaps, a peculiar confirmation of the 
idea referring the owl to a place among birda cor- 
responding to that occupied by the feline race 
among oiiildrupeds— an idea spontaneously ex- 
pressed Dy my gardener in calliag the bird In 
question a *< cat-bird "—that the specimen in my 
possession manifested, when alive, the greatest 
antipathy to dogs, rufflinz up his leathers, snap- 
ping his bill, lovrerine bis wings, and following 
the bated object with his eyes until it disappeared. 

The nest of the great homed owl is extremely 
large, and consists of a great mass of dry leaves, 
feathers^ grass, and so forth, placed in a hollow 
tree, or in tbe fork of some larse bough, and oon- 
tainmg three or four eggs, wnich, in si^e and 
color, might easily be muitaken for hens' eggs. 

It is very generally distributed over tbe whole 
of the United States— east and west, north and 
south. 

Early in Febraary the great homed owls are seen 
to pair, aod it is said that the curious evolutiona 
of the male on the wing are impossible to describe. 
Extremely ludicrous .are his bowings and the 
anappings of his bill ; but no sooner is the female 
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Msnred tbat his inteniioos are sinoere and aflec- 
Uonate, than she joins him and becomes his mate. 

** In the hollow tree, in the old gray tover. 

The spectnl owl doth dweO— 
Dn^l, hated, despised in the sunshine honr, 

Bnt at dusk he's abroad sod well. 
Not a bird of the forest e*er mates with him; 

AU moek him outright by day; 
But at night, when the woods grow still snd dim. 

The boldest will shrink away. 
Oh! when the night fliUs, snd roosts the fowl. 
Than, then is the reign of the homed owl. 

" And the owl hath a bride who is ftmd snd bold, 

And loretb the wood's deep gloom. 
And with eyes like the shine of ttie moonostone 
oold. 

She awaiteth her ghsstly groom. 
Jfot a feather sbe moTes, not a osrol she aings, 

As she waits In her tree so still; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings. 

She hoots ont her welcome shrilL 
Oh I when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 
Hun, then .is the reign of the homed owL 

«< Monm not for the owl or his gloomy plfghi— 
The owl hath his share of gCMOd. 
If a prisoner he be in the brood davUght, 

He is lord of the dark, green wood. 
Nor lonely the bird, Bor wm ghastly mate;* 

They are each unto each a pride; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, riooe a strsnge, dark fiite 

Hath rent them ftom all beside. 
So, when the night fidls, snd dogs do howl. 
Sing Ho! lor the reign of the homed owl. 
We know not alway 
Who an kings of the day; 
But the king of the night is the bold barred owL" 

* m ♦ 



Wolf-Bim-Hiif in Hii«da- 

A C0RRE8P0NDKNT of the Londou Mommff Ibtt 
gires a lirely account of wolf-hunting, which is 
one of the favorite sports in those parts oC Russia 
where the animals nave not disappeared before 
advancing civilization. 

At some abnormal hour between night and. 
morning, you are aroused by a vii^orous shake, 
and a hoarse admonition to '* tumble up, and look 
sharp about it, for there's no time to lose." Tou 
make a hastj toilet, and, salljing forth, see in 
front of TOur hut, in the dim tight of the coming 
dawn, a'hvge, dark, shapeless mass, which, as 
TOur eyes. get used to the darkness, assumes the 
form of a oroad, beaTj, three-hnrse sledge, with 
very high sides, not unlike an enormous wasbing- 
tub» around which flk three or four spectral 
figures with lanterns, the fitful glare making their 
bearded faces look grimmer and less human than 
ever. Guns, ammunition, haversacks^ etc., are 
stowed away in the bottom of the conveyance, 
and last, but not least, a young pig, proteerting 
against bis abduction with a loudness and flucfncy 
tbat would do honor to a Hyde Pailc meeting.. 

All being now ready, the hunters squeeze them- 
selves into their nlucea^- the driver shakes his 
reins with a wild whoop, and away we go into the 
darkness. Mile after mile of the frozen waste 
goes by like a dream, till at length the spectral 
shadows ot the forest begin to gather around us, 
and the squeals of our unlucky pi|^ (whose ears 
one of the party is now pinching vigorously) be- 
gin to be answered by another sound, which no 
one who has once heard it will easily forget. Not 
the lonsr, melancholy howl wherewith asupperless 
wolf may be beard bemoaning himself on the out- 
skirts of our village any night in the week, but 
the ^uick, snarling cry of one who sees his food 
coming, and wishes to' hasten it. And there they 
eome at last, the gaunt, wiry, slouching fellows, 
with their bushv tails, and flat, narrow beads, and 
yellow, tbie?iso, murderous eyes. Crack! the 
foremost of the pack rolls over on his side, kick- 
ing oonvnlsively ; but the rest gallop on unheed- 



ing. Crack! crack! and two more fall dead, 
b ottiog the snow with a smear of dsll crimson, 
home of the boldest pursuers swarm up to ths 
sledge, and attempt to leap over its proj«eting 
sides, while we pound their heads with the butt- 
ends of our pieces, and chop their pawa with 
hatchets, and slash them across the eyes with 
hunting-knives, the two hindmost of our party 
meanwhile biasing awav over our shoulders as 
fast as ihej can load. And so fi>r a lonir time the 
running fight goes fiercely on, making altogether 
a verv itriking tableau. 

But "the pace is too atiffto last," as our leader 
remarks, with a knowing grin. A run at full 
speed through the deep snow tries even a full- 
grown wolf too several/ to be continued beyond 
a certain time, and in the face of a stout resistance 
the beast's inherent cowardice is sure to come to 
the surface sooner or later. Already three or four 
gaunt, ahaggy veterans, who have probably had a 

5ood supper overnight, begin to hang back, as if 
oubting the wisdom of risking tbe& lives for a 
hvpothetioal break test. The speed of the rest 
slackens by degrees, and at length the whole pack 
drop otf as if by tacit agreement, leaving us to 
pursue our way^ unmolested, the last of our grim 
followers slinking like a belated apectre into the 
gldbmy shadows of the forest which we have 
quitted. 

♦ ♦ 

A C^omicml Male Story. 
Wb have already entered our protest againtt 
telling incredible stories in newspapers, and copy 
the fdllowing from the Memphis Appeal, as an ex- 
ample of the length to which the practice may 
be carried; ''Last Saturday a gentleman living 
near 'Hsdfson Station, on the Memphis and Little 
Rock Road, left his home to go to toe village. He 
had not proceeded more than two hundred yards, 
ihounted on a lineal descendant of Balaam's ass, 
when he encountered a greut, greasy black bear. 
The bear was astonished, and without taking time 
to think, hurried up a scaly batk hickory, and 
seated hiotself very comfortably on a hmb thirty 
to fortv feet from the ground. The farmer was 
(Suzzled. If be rode back to the house to get his 
gun, tl^ bear would surely escape. He therefore 
tied the mule, a long-eared, meiaucholy mule, forty 
or fifty years of age, to the body of the tree. The 
mule was bridle wise, but no britne would hold him. 
and a strong leather cable was kept coiled around 
hia neck. With this he was fastened to the tree. 
The farmer started for the house, and Bruin, 
diYinins hia plans, deemed it prudent to getaway. 
He doubtless suspected that a ffun was coming. 
He came slowly down, tearing the bark from the 
body of (he tree. It rattled about the head of the 
sleepy mule, who had not yet seen the bear, and 
dreamed not ot the proximity of the ugly beast. 
The bear descended slowly until he was within 
five feet of the mule's ^eat ugly bead. Then 
it was that the stupid, innocent, unsuspecting 
mule looked up. He bad never seen a bear be- 
fore. ^ His knees smote one anotiier. He grew 
Eale in the face. His eyes projected from his 
ead— the farmer said— half a foot. His tail was 
slowly lifted, the hairs all turned awry, till they 
stood at an angle of forty-five degrees above the 
spinal column, and then it was that ht ' boved a 
sigh and smoled a smile.' It was an unearthly 
sound ; the farmer says ic shook the ground where 'd 
be stood filty yards away, watching the progress I 
of events. The bear suddenly twisted itself about 
and reascended to its perch. *The mule fell swoon- 
ingly at the foot of the tree. He lay still and ap- 
parently lifeless for a time, when Bruin again 
attempted the desoeut, but the terrified mule 
howled and roared even more piteoualv and terri- 
bly when the bark began to fall, and dashed and 
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dmooed ao franticallj, that Brain heiitated, and 
finallyi io stupefied amazement, sat npon the limb 
irbere he first rested. The farmer came in with 
,his rifle, and a ballet soon stopped the pulse-beats 
of the bear. It fell heavilj beside the mule, and, 



strangle io tell, as told to us, the mule and 
died side bf side ; the one, of mortal iroaml ; 
other, of mortal terror. The hear was slill black 
Erebus; the mule's face was alreadj white 
an indescribable agonj of mortal terror." * 
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Our Itoetor's Omutship. 

*' I DO not care to|(o asfaoro/' replied the doctor, 
m answer to mj mvitation. "What can there 
be to. Interest one in that decayed old place f" 

We were loanciog orer the tafl'railof the steam- 
ship Tyne, which was anchored in the heautiful 
bay of Carthagena on the Spanish Main, and I had 
asked onr doctor to acoompanr me on shore, in 
order to dispel his melancholy.' 

He was oi a dreamy, Brronic temperament, and 
had twice been in Ioto smoe I had nrst mcde his 
aoaoaintance, only jnst a month before this time. 

•< Come, old fellow, go below, and put on your 



best uniform. I will introduce tou to a little 
Spanish-American beauty, who will soon make yon 
forget your old flames. 'C omfe !" 

He turned his dark eyes toward the ^/kt, and 
languidly replied: • .« 

** Do Tou see those soft, carmine-tinted clouds, 
captain ? How easily the dark shadows of ni^ht 
oyorcomo their warm hues, and render the horizon 
dark and portentous !" 

He sighed as he said this, and was about to 
fsTor me with soine more " unhappy thoughts," 
when I stop^d him. Holding up mr rapidry 
diminishing cigar, 1 assumed his melanoooly man- 
ner, and moaned out. 
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'*I)eftr doo, I know that this charmiDg cigar 
caDQdt last much longer ; behold the rtiddy tint as 
it steals upward, overcoming the warm brown of 
the unbumt leah leaving nanght'but'tha gray ash 
of despair, and I am out of ngalid ehieas** 

*'DonH be absurd, captain. You bav^e not a 
particle of sentiment in jour oomposition." 
> ''If sighing like a furnace, moaning about the 
decks, and beating my noble forehead m despair, 
are signs of .sentiment, dear boy, then 1 am 
as prosaic as our cbief engineer ; but when yon 
see Nita Henriques, you will know that I have- a. 
female divinity whom I positively adore, altbooffh 
I do not briog out her image, and perform pubuc 
kow-tow (worship) before it." 

*' Gracious me I Is it possible that you are iif 
lovet" cried the doctor, quite forgeiting Ibe^ me- 
lancholy rble be hitd been playing. 

"Yes, old fellow, and it you will ^o on shore 
with me, 1 will iutroduce you to my friends. But 
beware ! No trespassing upon my m^nor." 

<* My dear captain, do you think that my feel- 
ings tor Miss Ceotaroon can be overcome in twenty- 
four hours?" 

" No," I answered. ** I am fully aware of the 
depth of your sentiments, which are like beauty." 

After te had arrayed himself iu his best uni- 
form, we proceeded on shore, and found my friend 
Don Juan Uenriques in the reception-room^ of his 
mansion. As usud, we ezcbanued saluutions in 
the Spanish lashion—patted eaca other upon the 
back, and embraced b,UY, Crummies. The don 
was immense, and offered his bouse, his family, 
bis purse and himself to qiy evidently gratified 
friend. 

** What a nuisance it is not to know their miser-, 
able language!" remarked the rrudUo to roe, totto 
voce. *ri declare. 1 feel as though they were mak- 
ing ftm of me half the time.*' 

**Get an Ollendorff," I replied. "But Haver 
mind not knowing Spanish for io-nigbt—juat smile 
and look your loveliest." 

As we were conversing, Nito -entered the room, 
and was saluting me with, "Good-evening, Signer 
Capitano," when she observed the doctor, and in- 
quired in S[>ani8h : * - 

"Your friend t" 

r introduced; the mtdico, who brightened up 
under the iuQuenae of her magnetism, and beisame 
quite jolly. 

Nita begged me not to t^ him that she could 
apeak English. 

H« talked pulverized Franco-Spanish, nng a 
love-song-in German, roiled his eloquent eyes like 
a clock-work figure, and^so monopoOzed the atten- 
tion of my divinity, that I was what we term at 
sea " out of the trades," or, in other words, " be- 
calmed, while ho- bed Ul sail sec." 

Every npw and then be would inquire of me : 

"Ob, cip fain, what is the word for charming, 
or devoted? Hang it! I will buy- an Ollendortf 
to-morrow !" * 

I gave him the most eccentric words in lieu of 
those he required, aiA Nita shrieked when he mo- 
saic-ed them into his phrases. 

When we rose to depart, he said to Nita : 

"I will call upon you to-morrow, signorita, if 
you will allow me." 

"My dauffbter will be charmed," replied the 
don, in English, keeping up the deception ; and 
Nita telegraphed to me, " I am only in fun. For- 
give me. 

The truth was, 1 felt a little annoyed, aa the 
k>vely girl had scarcely spoken to me, so much 
had she seemed to appreciate the doctor's whis- 
pered nothiugs. 

But her eyes told me how matters stood, and 
when I left the house, I formally inquired if she 
would be at home the next evening, to which she 
replied : 



"To yow, Sijfuor Capitano." 

When we arrived on hoard, the doctor borrowed 
my Ollendorfl', and, retiring to faia, cabin, oon- 
mence4to atudy Spanish. 

For two weary hours I could bear bhn mutter- 
ing, "fjo ear^ — #» ngncr — inuono* nockee — 
yeusted /" and must say that he alaughterod the 
words most perseveriuffly. ' 

At the breakfast-table next meming, be coolly 
informed me that be intended to marry Nita Hen- 
nques, and when I told him that he bad better 
not propoae such a thing to her, he aaid : 

" Why. my dear fellow, she doesn't care a straw 
for you,' and why a^ould I not be suoeeaafnl ?" 

"Very well— try it." 1 answered. 

"Oh, I mean to," be snapped. "I suppose that 
she is her own mistress, and isn't to be forced into 
a union with a person to whom abe baa aa 
aversion I" 

Amusinp", wasn't itt Outrages the confidence 
reposed in him, falls in love with mj divinity, 
borrows my Ollendorff tA enable him to pn^pote 
to her, and then calmly inf orma me that I wanted 
her to marry me against her inclination ! 

Abobt noon, when be knew that I conld not 
leave the ship, tie went on shore, dressed in ex^^ 
double-millea English clotb, •and betook with him 
m^Ollendorff. 

He actually had the impudence to come aft, and 
shake' hands with roe'. Of^qourse, my omcer« 
knew what he was going «o do. 

The rest of the story must be told by the don : 

"Signer, it wes-^ab-surd, excruoiAiln^ ^ El 
SignofMedico called about one o'clock, and found 
Nita practicing her music. He was evidently very 
nervous, for he tripped over the mat, in the door- 
way, and fell upon his — vat vou call it— atore-pipes 
iombrero/- I dat by. in little room, takins my 
cigarette, and swallowing mv laugh at the tBings 
he do. Nita rose and salute bim, and then be b^ 
her to be beated, after which he open bis- book^ 
and, tumbling the leaves nerv6uslv, said t 

" ' ^i esta your madre f* (This was intended 
for "How is-yonr fnemma?") 

" I take a long lemonade to atop my laogb, and 
Nita sav she not coin prebend t .Then he ^^ up, 
and wafk all round the talon, like a crane in a 
field, peep his nose in every comei^ and prer^ently 
rehim to Nita, who almost die yith laugh b^tn^ 
his back, and, rolling bis ej^ like a cooricoOf or a 
padn when be see a feast, said : 

" * NUa f chiguUa! jikmiia I care tuopor ^Sig- 
nor Capitano del vappr Americano f " 

(His intention being to sav " Charmini^ little 
Nita, care you for the Mister Captain of the Amer- 
ican steamship?") 

My child cover Irer face with her handker- 
chief, so that he not aee her laugh. Then «/ ^^- 
iior M4iico fall upon one knee, and tendc»4y place 
his right band upon his heart, aaying: 

" < Siqnorita Ifita. ekiouUa^ Juaniia, Mt9 hMa 
ttf» Engli8e-^-f%0 habla Amtrioana-^ no hu^ono, 
meo el miemo a JSepaniola I Mia / meo lovoo <m> 
mt^hOf meo care gtande por tuo, hatia meo^ mar^ 
r4o tneo / Oko, Si^norUa ^'ita Juanita, I tovco 
youo tuo mueho, grande P 

(This was intended aa follows: "Mks Nita, 
dea\' little Kita. 1 am English, do not have an 
American. They no good ; me ail the same as 
Snaniard! Nita, roe love you much— roe car^ 

e-and lor you 1 Have me— marry me ! Oh, dear 
iss Nita, I love you too much great !") 

"My ;hild i*ose upon hearing those words, and, 
smothering her merriment, ran into her mother'a 
room, where I hear her laugh, oh, very mnch 1" 

"What did the doctor aay to thatfl de- 
manded. 

" Why," smiled the don, " he hear me, and be 
c^me into the little room, and I aak him te take a 
saogaree."^ ,.k 
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** Was be aware that joa had beard him deliver- 
Idj; bis love-speech ?" 

** Oh, DO ! His— what tou call n€rv4 waeao sreat 
Chat he oomDrehcDd ootDiogbathia own feelfogs ; 
but preseDtiT he ask me to let bim marrj mj 
Niur 

"And yon said " 

" Oh, I answer him * Ask herself;' and he reply, 
^ I no think she understand m j Spanish !' ** 

We screamed over this. 

** Then/' continued Don Jnan^ ** I tell him he 
have to turn Catholic, and lire on shore ; and be 
saj, *That noibing I—any thing to become the 
husband of Nita Bennques !' Then 1 aay, my 
daughter is contracted to the captain of the Amer- 
ican steamer, and be answer : ' Don Jewan, she 
does not love him !' So I send for Nita, and when 
she came, ei Signer Medico look down into her eyes. 
as though she were unwell, and he wanted to nna 
out what was the matter; and then he take her 
hand, as our mutico does when we are siek, to 
feel our pulse, and said very— ^what yon call— sad : 

" ' Jiita I hadla msa un pooo iempo-^a fittleo 
Umo, M« more better than el oapitano Americano, 
£enohidalgOf ea^teP** < 

(Intended tor, "Nita! bare ne a little time— or 
give me a trial. Me more better than the Ameri- 
oan captain. He not a gentleman, yon nnder- 
stand.'') 

"What did Nita say r 

" Why, she screamed like a-troopial, and, throw- 
ing her' arms f bout my neck, buried her pretty 
bead in my bosom, b^ging me to tell him to 
leave, or she should die— Hwas too ridionlout!" 

"And the doctor?" 

** Ok^ amtgo oapitfuo / be draw biraeelf tip 
proudly, and say, quite lolevnly : 

" * See-nior-eeta I HI am t9 habla non/oran an- 
ewer, a mio pro-nun-ci-fnerUOf deg-la mio your- 
edfr*^ 

(By whiob be wished ber to nnderstand : " Mtss, 
if 1 am to have No for an answer to my declara- 
tion, tell it me yourself 1") 

"<0h, papita! papital" screamed Nita, "ask 
him to wait a moment, then I will open his eyee to 
his tolly, and show bim that 1 can speak Eng- 
Usb.'" 

M Medico took a seat in the balcony. 

When Kite had recovered her gravity, she called 
him in, and said : 

" Siguor Don, I thank yon for your admiratioa ; 
but were I not tbe premised bnde of another, 1 
oould never wed you I'' 

"Why not?" he tremblfaiglT demanded. 

" Because/' laughed Niia, "I should never fbr- 
get your — what mv dear capitano calls— Aa«Atn^ 
OUendortfl Farewell, signor!" 

That was tbe end of " Our Doctor^s Courtship." 



Ont of the Jaws of Heath. 

AN EPISODE OF INDIAN MUTINY. 

Dtmnro the Summer of 1857, the discharge of 
my professional duties led me to Luckwa, some 
sixty miles from Allahabad, in India. 1 was de- 
layed by an accident to my horse, and, failing to 
persuade the artillery officer stationed there to 
spare me a remount, was compelled to submit to 
fate, deter delivering the dispatches I was charged 
with, and devote myself to curing my horse of a 
•trained sinew. 

The times were uneasy enough; a spirit of dis- 
quiet pervaded every section of the civil European 
community throughout Bengal. 

Sinister rumors of chronic disaffection in the 
ranks of tbe East India Companj[*8 Sepoy army 
had shaken the sense of security in eacn district 
of the presidency, and the supine inditlereaoe of 



the authorities to such representations as tbe 
moro clear-Eighted had maae, with a view to in- 
duce them to provide against, or prepare for, an 
outbreak, had btimulaied the lacking sense of se- 
curity into u feeling of angry indignation und con- 
tempt for the government. 

There was alarge missionary station at Luckwa, 
as well a9 the establishment of the assistant dis- 
trict assessor of taxes ; and, in addition, the town 
contamed some important government store* 
magazines, in consequence of which a small de- 
tachment of troops was usually maintained there. 
it consisted of a half-troop of horse artillery at tbe 
lime I write of. 

I met with a most hospitable reception in the 
house of Reverend J B , one of the Com- 
pany's chaplains, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Ji-^ — *8 bungalow was already amply filled with 
guests, principally ladies, the relations of officers 
serving with General Littler' s force in Oudh. 

At the close of my second day's stay, I was sit- 
ting in the verandu with my hostj smoking a last 
cheroot, dincussiog the possible incidents of the 
journey I contemplated renewing on the morrow. 
My adieus bad already been made to the house- 
bold, lor my departure was to take place at day- 
break, and Mr. R was expending the short 

space intervening before our separation in ex- 
pressions guardedly uttered, as became a govern- 
ment functionary, of uneasiness at the aspect of 
public afiairs. 

The shrubs and trees in the compound— the 
ornamental grounds round Indian houses ore so 
named — were luminous with fireflies, while from 
the tank at the far end the monotonous clap, clap, 
clap of the frogs sounded like myriad anvQs 
struck far oH in ^iry-lond. % 

A hot, heavy repose had sunk down upon every- 
thing, and. infected by it, I was bestowing but 
drowsy attention to mr companion's remarks, 
when a footstep, sonndfng abruptly and without 
any gradaal approach in onr immediate vicinity, 
startled each of na. 

At a glance I recognized the intruder, by hia 
trappings, as the sergeant of artillery f^om the de- 
tacoment before mentioned. 

" Hilla. my man, what is the madter t" 

I askea the question instinctively. 
. . Thet sergeant peered at me wbere I tat in the 
gloom of the veranda before be veplied. 

"** 1 beg your pardon, air^" said be, w he saluted ; 
V I did not see you in the dark* If yon please, is 
Lieutenant Carew here?" 

He inquired for his commavdtng ofBeen 

'* Not that I am aware of, sergeant." 

**No," intermptlid Mr. R — *-; **be left us be- 
fore dinner. I unlcrstood him to say he was to 
dine at Mr. 's." 

" Umph ! I've been there, and all over Ihe place 
looking for him, but cannot find ont where be ia. 
He quUted Mr. '§ after nine, they tell me." 

The sergeant paused, and by hia manner, as 
well aa the tone of bis voice. I judged he had some 
reason stronger than an orainary 6ne for desiring 
to discover his ofCoer. 

I mentioned two or three botises, atid inquired 
If he bad sought Lieutenant Carew there. 

"Tee, sir; I've been all over ^he place, and 
cannot think where Mr. Carew can be." 

Again he paused, and looked tboughtrally up at 
the stars. 

" Oh, I dare say he Is only taking a walk, ser- 
geant," snegested Mr. R . 

The soldier did not reply for a few moments, 
bur Blood as if irresolute, and then addrv.*sed me. 

*' Will you allow me to speak with you privately, 
sir, for a minute?" 

'* Certainly, Rergeant," 

I rose, arid a thrill of uneasiness entered my 
mind as I stepped from the veranda. 
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*' t'oa will pardon me one niinute, Mr. ^ 

" Of ooarse, of ooarae," laid inj host. ** I trust 
iiOthiDK anpleasant hM happened. Will jou and 
the aerseant go into the oiDiog-room! Taka a 
glaaa of wine, sergeant." 

•*No, thank jrou, Mr. B . It is only a re- 

port that has Just come into the commanding 
officer here, sir, and as I cannot find mj officer, 

1 am going to make it to Captain P ; that is 

all, sir." 

As soon as we were out of earshot from the 
worthy clergyman, the sergeant stopped. 

** There is awful news come in, sir. All the na- 
tive regiments at Cawnpore, Chunar and Benares 
have mutinied and shot the officers, and it is he- 
lieTcd they are doing the same at all the stations. 
We are ordered to march for Allahabad at once, 
and hum the stores in the magazines here. The 
trooper who brought the dispatch receired rerbal 
instructions as well, in case he should be inter- 
cepted, in which erent he was to destroy his 
patera." 

^' Where did he oome from, sergeant f 

**From Pilllcotti, sir, where the battery is. Be 
5ays they were to set out for Allahabad at the time 
he left there." 

*' Did the trooper fall in with any mutineers on 
his route!" 

*'No, sir; but he says the natives in the vil- 
lages are quite aware of what b going on, for, as 
be came through them, he was continually taunted 
with cries of *The day of the *'Feringhee" is 
over I'" 

*' Well, sergeant, you had better send some of 
your men out about the town to hunt up Mr. 
Carew. I will return to the house and prepare 

Mr. R . 1 .should recommend you to get the 

fellows under arms, ready for a move at day- 
break. As soon as I can, 1 will be at the barraoks. 
Tell Mr. Carew that, when you find him." 
• « « • • • 

** Merciful heavens 1 what shall we 6of* was 

poor Mr. R ^'s dismayed ejaculation, when I 

explained the rit nation to htm. *' What do you 

recommend, Captain P ! Oh, my dear Mend, 

was I not right in my foreboding! And now, if 
we are left unprotected to the mercilessness of 
these heathens " 

He paced up and down in great agitation, leav- 
ing the sentence uncompleted. 

"* My dear sir," said I, as soothingly as possible, 
<*do not meet evil half way. First rumor» are 
often in exoess of the truth. I think you had 
better arouse all the women folks, alarming them 
as little as you can, so that, should it be Judged 
advisable, thev may leave for Allahabad under es- 
cort of Carew's detachment. The^ must be made 
to understand that, if it is imperative they should 
go, they will have to start in light marching trim ; 
baggage will be out of the question. If you warn 
them in time, the flurry of alarm will be got over, 
and needful preparation made ; and now I must 
find my horse. You shall have timely notice of 
any movement ; employ your leisure in preparing 
for any eventuality. Secrete, it you can, valua- 
bles too ponderous to carry about you ; the waters 
ot the tank will hide conveniently such things as 

Elate and imperishable articles. Get all the 
orses saddled; the women will have to ride if 
the men walk, Aad your buggy must carry double 
freight." 

I left the bewildered chaplain manfully girding 
up his loins for his task, and repaired to the 
stables, where I roused out the sleeping lyctt 
(grooms), and enployed them at saddling my own 
and the other horses in the stalls. 

A few minutes later, I was trotting briskly on 
the road to the barracks. When I rode into the 
yard, the dusky forms of the mounted artillery- 
men, looming out large in the shadowy light, 



showed that preparation bad already been made for 
moving. 

I discovered the lieutenant in his quarten» 
reading and burning papers, a heap of charred 
cinders lying on the floor. 

'*Is that you, P !" said he, without iater- 

mitting his occupation. '* A nice piece of busi- 
ness, this ; U it not !" 

" Yes, if matters are as bad as they are re- 
ported ; but let us hope they are not." 

** They are not reported half as bad as tbej 

really are, P , The assessor had a letter, while 

I was dining there this evening, from his brother, 
who wrote from Bareilly, which told him Oadh 
was in rebellion, north, sonth, east and west. 
Umritsir has fallen ; and, worse than all, Agra 
and Meerut are invested by the rebels in force. 
Why, P , we have not six whole white regi- 
men u if we emptied all the stations between 
Simla and Barrackpore." 

Carew looked up at me seriously, and let faB 
another burning paper on the floor. 

'* What are you going to do now!" I asked. 

** March forPillicotti en rovU for Allahabad." 

' " You will not move before daybreak, I anp- 

pose, Carew ! I have warned R-- — to get hia 

women folk ready to start under your escort. Tom 

will take charge of them, of course!" 

"Yes, yes, if they are afraid to remain here; 
thoug^h, upon my word, I am not sure that Scylla 
here is not pretersbte to Charybdis with me. It 
is sixty miles to Allahabad, and 1 am not at all 
certain 1 shall find the road open." 

*' Is it true you are ordered to bum the stores 
in this place, Carew!" 

** Those are my orders," be replied, with ashmg 
of his shoulders; "some of the men ore making 
ready to fire them before we start Did joa 
observe any stir in the town when you came 
through!" 

"None whatever; but that proves nothing. 

R was telling me this evening that the ' ehap> 

patties'* have been going about." 

"Curse their * ohuppatties !' I will tell joa 

what, P : We have gone ou pampering tlieee 

Sepo^r lellowa— yielding flist an kch, then an ell 
—until they think they are our masters. We may 
have to learn a disagreeaole lesson ; but, I fancj» 
we shall be the wiser for it. Two things I fore- 
see : We shall have to reconquer Oudh, perhapa 
Bengal; and the Honorable East India Company 
will soon be a thing of the past. But, come, we 
must act, and leave off talking. Do jOu still in- 
tend going to Benares!" 

" Undoubtedly, ^'arew ; my orders leave me no 

discretion. I will now ret*]m to R 's. His 

people had better join yoa here at three o'clock, 
bad they not!" 

The lieutenant nodded. 

I could see the notion of such an addition to 
his command was not a pleasant one, and no won- 
der ; but, satisfied with bis acquiescence, I once 
more mounted mj horse, and rode back to the 
cnaplain's bungalow. 

Patrols from the detachment encountered me on 
my way. I observed no other signs of wakeful- 
ness in the long, dusty street, until the gatea of 
the compound were passed, when I found Mr. 
R 's household fully aroused. 

Several saddled horses stood with tethered rein 
in front of the veranda, while in the brUliaotlj 
lighted dining-room groups of ladies were gath- 
ered round a few of the other sex. their pallid 
faces and eager gestures betraying the sore anxi- 
ety that beset them. 



•A "ohupnalty " is a nnill coke, used in India as m 
symbol, much alter the manner in wbioh a tomahawk 
was, and pezhaps still is, used by the Indian tribes iw 
tbia country when they wish to mske a i1ti*UTtt*Tm 
of noetmty. 
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I FMOffniied among those of mj own mx the 
MMfior, a tall, powerfal mao, lunbarned to a 
deep coQ'ee color, with greal tbagKj eyebrows, 
aoa a Tace like that of Diogenes in its solid agli- 
ness. Over bis wbite linen coat be wore a belt, 
whence depeodfd a long caralry sword. The as- 
sessor meant fighting, evidently. 

The charch militant was represented, too, in 
the person of the Rev. William Saul, a fine-look- 
ing young missionary, who had for the nonce 
afcrnndonea the Bible lor more lethal weapons. 

Doctors Snow and Whisb were also appareled 
for war ; and less regarded, but themselves atten- 
tire spectators, four or five young fellows, olerks 
and writers in the assessor's department. 

My airival was the signal for a general rush to 
the veranda. 

** Oh, Captain P , is there any more news V* 

It is marvelous how much courage women bring 
to the encounter of serious peril ! 

When once the ladies were informed of the true 
state of affairs, they addressed themselves to their 
several preparations with a readiacKS almost 
amounting to composure. By requisitioning the 
steeds of the dill'erent gentlemen, a horse was 
provided for each, although side-saddles had in 
some cases to be improvised rather oddly. 

However, with the assistance of some wheeled 
conveyances, the whole party was told off ior con- 
veyaucei, and nothing remamed but to sit down 
and pass away the two hours or so which bad to 
elapse before the time named for departure. 

In the number of Mr. R ^'s guests was one 

who, no less for the sorrow that environed her 
than for her youth and gracefulness, claimed 
■ympatby. 

Edith W n, orphaned by the loss of her 

father, Major W n, who bad fallen in action 

about four months previousljr, was about return- 
ing to Eng^Iand when the mutiny broke out. She 
was coDtpicuous in her deep mourning-dress, and 
more so in the unfaltering composure she mani- 
fested. Yet she was but seventeen years old. 

*' You will lorget all these disagreeable events 

in England, Miss W n,*' said I, as I assisted 

her to the saddle, when it wss time to start. 

" I have many painful recollections of India," 
she answered, oending down her head sadly; 
"but," she added, kindlv, "out of them spring 
also grateful ones of goodness experienced. ' 

The cavalcade was marshaled at length. The 
native servants stood looking on with apathetic 
curiosity. Did they comprehend the true import 
of what they were beholding? If so, no sign 
betrayed it. 

So the comfortable bungalow was left tenant- 
less, the lights burning, the evideifces of luxury 
and refinement undisturbed, lending, somehow, 
an appearance of unreality to the idea of the peril 
that was driving the possessors forth. 

The notion of power lay occult in the parade of 
external civilization ; it was a new phase in Indo- 
European experience to admit powerlessness 
lurking amidst chairs and tables, tapestry, cor- 
p^ and mirrors. 

we had scarcely cleared the gates and de- 
bouched upon the roadln the gray dawning light, 
when I distinguished orte of Carew*s command 
riding fa.«t in our direction, a long trail of dust 
marking the way he had come. 

Once more the thrill I had experienced when I 
■aw the sergeant the previous evening passed 

through me, and, apologizing to Misa W n, by 

whose side I was riding, I pressed my horse to a 
trot to meet the soldier. 

"Any news^ my man?" 

He drew rem, and turned his troop horse in a 
line with mine. 

**Tbe lieutenant has ordered me to tell vou 
there it a strong foree of rebels just outside 'the 



town, sir, and yo'i are to bring the ladies dow^ to 
the barracks. We are going to hold out there. I 
was to warn them up at the ' tax-office,' but I see 
all the gentlemen are with yon." 

** Yes, they are all here. How far off are the 
rebeUr 

"1 cannot say^ sir; but, if you please, 1 will 
ride back now ; I was orderfu) to lose no time." 

" All right, my man. Tell Lieutenant Carew we 
are on our way to the barracks." 

To avoid the delay which might arise from the 
alarm knowledge of this new turn in &( airs would 
create, 1 did not divulge the extent ol my infor- 
mation when I rejoined my party ; but merely ex- 
Elained that Carew had sent to invite us to join 
im at the barrack-yard. 

Upon reaching our destination, we found the 
gates dosed, and observed a oordon of vedettes 
posted at interrals upon the road leadioff out of 
the town ; at the eastern extremity of which the 
barracks were situated ; fronted on the opposite 
side of the street by the range of store-msKaunes. 
The two six-pounder fleld-pieces attached to the 
half-troop stood hamessea in the roadway, the 
gunners m position round them. A little way in 
advance of these was Carew, dismounted, but 
with hb horse's bridle overhb left arm. He came 
toward us as we approached. 

** Good-morning, ladies. I wish our esriy meet, 
ing bad a livelier object, but we must make the 
best of it. Open the gates there. Mr. Assessor, 
will you escort the ladies to my quarters! They 
will excuse me, I am sure, under the ciroum' 
stances. P , I want to talk to you." 

** Captain P ," said a low, calm voice, as 1 

waited for the silent groups of women to pass 
through the gates, "if the peril be greater than is 
told us, 1 pray of you to let me know the whole 
truth as soon as you have the leisure. I shall not 
create anv alarm. You may trust me; you know 
I am a soldier's daughter. May 1 trust to yoi« lor 
this true friend's service?" 

"All that / know. Miss W ^n^ you shall 

share," I answered, hastilv. "Peril fearlessly 
met is hslf conquered. Look round you, and see 
if there be much trace of fear amongst those 
fellows yonder." 

" ' The battle is not to the strong,' " said she, 
rererently. " May Ood preserve us sll." 

Extending her hand to me, she then moved on 
throuffb the gates after the others. 

My brief conversation with Edith W n had 

the effect of abstracting my attention from the 
stem realities enacting around me. Carew* s 
voice dispelled a faociiul kind of vision that I had 
no sort of business to Induljce in just then ; and 
there was a ring of tartness in his words. 

**P , pray do not sit tLere spooning— excuse 

my rudeness ; but really there is work of another 
kind on hand." 

" I am ready for it, Carew. What force are the 
rebels in ? and how far off aie they ?" 

"That is just what I'm going to find out if I 
can; I was onl^ waiting lor you. Look here! 
while I reconnoitre^ will you take charge here, and 
get as much provision as you can from the store 
into the barracks. The sergeant is in there with 
a party. Take all the biscuit you can. If vou 
hear firing, retire the men, and prepare to close 
the gates. The guns command the road to tlie 
turn. If we are seen, and anything happens to 
me, you will be able to check a rusn before tLe 
beggars get close enough to do you uny barm." 

"Stop here, Carew, and let me ride to the 
front," saidL 

" No, no. I know the country hereabouts better 
than you. Good-by, and do not forget the 
biscuit." 

In another minute be disappeared round the 
bend of the road, and I addressed myself to the 
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task of prorisionlne our fortress. ] 
biscuit and flour, others of beef, with some the 
contents of which were a mysierj', were rolled 
into the yard ; the assessor working manfullj 
with the artillerymen. 

The light gradually increased, tinging the skr 
with a beautiful rosy flush, and the ladies peeped 
out curiously at as irOm Carewr's quarters. Sud- 
denly, just as the sun rose, sending slanting 
beams over the foliage of some wooded knolls 
outside the town, the sharp reports of the artillery 
carbines reachea us singly but in qnick succes- 
aion. I knew it was a warning. 

By the time my temporary command was 
mounted and drawn op at the ^uns, Carew made 
his appearance at the head ot the men he had 
thrown out as vedettes. 

Galloping np, he gave the word of command, 
and the drirers swept round with the field-pieces. 
Hastily directing a famer-cor)>oral and six men 
to remain with me, and desiring me to bold the 
barracks, he shouted out : 

**By threes— lorm! Forward — trot!" and, in 
a cloud of dust, led his troop the way he bad just 
come. 

Carefully closing the masaiTe gates of the bar- 
rack-yard^ I posted two of my pmall force as 
▼edettes in positions to guard against any unper- 
ceived advance upon the entrance, and then en- 
tered the barracks, from the upper floors oi which 
I hoped to obtain a view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

A narration embracing all the events of the four 
days succeeding our occupation of the barracks 
would unduly lengthen this sketch ; at their close 
our situation was desperate enough. The higher 
portions of the store-magazines commanded the 
barrack-yard, and irom there our enemies, who 
bad occupied them in force, searched every part 
of our retnge with their fire. 

The barrack buildings occupied three sides of a 
square, and were built to accommodate about 
eight hundred men. A high wall inclosed the 
other face, in which was situated the entrance- 
gate. Although there was a small guardhouse 
near it, the architect had neglected to crenelle the 
outer wall ; thus, we had no nifans of defending 
the approaches except by firing down from the 
upper windows of Carew's quarters, which course 
cost us several wounded men. 

Our hope of succor from outside was slender, 
indeed— a better prospect, as we judged, existing 
in the smallness of the advantage to be gained by 
the rebels in capturing us. 

Our best chance lay in tiring them otit, ^ we 
consoled ourselves. The history of the Cawnpore 
massacre had not enlightened us at that time. 

The fourth day of our siege was Sunday. Two 
of the wounded 'died that day, and Mr. ]C- — had 
held divine service, with about the mot*t attentive 
congregation he hud ever addressed. 

At nightfall, after porting our force, as usual, 
garrisonmg the end buildings of the two wings to 
the barrsicK — ihe main body of it we deemed safe 
from escalade— the men off duty were sleeping 
under arms. The ladies had organized relief par- 
ties ot nurses to tend the wounded, and Carew, 
with the assessor, Mr. Saul, and myself, were 
holding a sort of council ot war, which resulted, 
as others had, in our coming to no conclu>ion 
whatever, when firing began irom the post in the 
other wing, and was quickly taken op by that 
overhead. 

Snatching up his sword, Carew ha8t,ened out of 
the room, while I repaired without loss ot time to 
the other side of the quadrangle. There was no 
necessity to "turn out" the' sleepers; before I 
had reached the other wing, 1 was overtaken by 
some of them. 



One ^anee tbrouch the shattered window in the 
room we were holding showed me the cmnsa ot 
the alert. A tnmultuous mob of our aasailaota 
was before the gate, the darkness rendering their 
movements and intentions iadistingniahable. 

Observing a group nearer to the entrance than 
the others, though unable to make out what tfaer 
were doing, I desired our men to direct their firs 
upon it. This drew a volley in return, wbieh 
iujured no one, but splintered the woodwork, and 
brought the plaster ot the ceiling down in patcbe*. 
The enemy retired, however, and, save bj an 
occasional shot, desisted Irom peppering oor 
post. 

There bad been throughout such an absence of 
organifcation on the pan ot the besiegers, whose 
etlorts against us bad shown the desultory cbarao- 
teristics of an armed bat undisciplined mob rather 
than a force of soldiers, thai I was not surprised 
when the night attack appeared repulsed soessUr. 
Thinking it well to examine the gate from too 
inside, I was about descending the stairs on mj 
way to the yard, when an explosion took plaoo 
that lifted me off my feet, and deposited me, i 
cannot sav how, in the doorway of the unoccupied 
soldiers' day-room. 

Bewildered and shaken, I rushed down to the 
quadrangle, only to stand petrified at the sight of 
a huge gap in the barrack-wall: gate and all be* 
longing to it were lying prone, bloeks ot masonry 
piled up in the breach. 

I understood at once the meaning of that gronp 
we had fired on. My stupefaction vanished under 
the pressure of dangen 

Shouting to the men in the opp^r room te 
descend, iled them to the breach. To bold tbat» 
if only against the first assault, was now our sole 
chance of prolonging the defense. Luckily, the 
dftfris of the wall and gates atlbrded a tenable 
shelter, and, contrary to my expectations, the 
enemy showed no intention to come on. 

But a rerv short space of time elapsed before 
Carew reinforced me, and in fire minutes the two 
field-pieces were in ppsition to sweep the breach. 

** It they come at us, P , by to-morrow night 

it will be all over with us," said Carew, in a low 
whi>per. ** God help the poor womenJ But tor 
them, we might make a dash for it While it is 
dark. Heed now what 1 say. 1 have told those 
civilian fellows to take all the women and the 
wounded to the A stable. We can bold out there 
as long as anywhere, and there is water in the 
pump. It will not catch fire readily, for it is all 
stone-built; ond, moreover, from 'the harness- 
room we can throw afiamingfire upon anyassanH 
on the door. Should I fall, when you are driven 
from here, hotd the stable. Do not forget to spike 
the guns, or the rebels will use them against yoo ; 
luckily, thev do not seem to have any of their 
own. Ah ! by the Lord Harry, here they come !** 

A thick ** tope" or grove of trees adjoined the 
store-magazine in our fronL and it was just po»> 
sible to see what appeared a heavy column of 
infantry moving from fts shelter. 

Carew was no longer near me, so I stepped sp 
to the men who were lining the ruins of the gate. 

" Look out, my lads I" 

- 1 had uttered that much when a bright glare 
ilfumined, for one second, the whole scene of 
havoc. It was the flash of one of the field-piece^ 
and the screams from the debouching column 
told with what deadly effiect the grapeshot had 
done its work. 

On came the column, however, and again its 
formation was shaken by the shower of balls that 
hurtled through it from the second field-piece. 
Delivering a volley, a ball from which drove a 
chip of stone smartly enough to score my left 
cheek, the enemy broke in disorder, and tied to 
the shelter of the tone. 
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Vrom the windows of the storo-magaziqe iaoing 
U8, the rebels now opened a musl^eirjfire upon 
the broach, whereupon Carew speediljr drove them 
out with round-shot, sraashintf in the brick walls 
in a waj that promised speeailj to demolish ihe 
whole structure. 

The advantage, rested with us that night, but 
it was the last we h^d to congratulate ourselves 
upon. 

When daylight displayed our position clearly, 
it became impossible to serve toe euns. The 
gunners became. the mark lor bundreos of bullets. 
Our handful 0^ men kept diminishing as efleetive^, 
so, withdrawing by twos under the shelter of the 
uninjured portion of the barrack-wall, our gar- 
rison tell^back, and concentrated in the stable.. 

Fourteen unwounded men and nine b^lplesi 
women: stretched on the blood-stained litter of 
the artillerv horses, dead, djing or disabled com- 
rades—such was the condition inside our last 
refuge when Tuetdar night closed upon us. I 
had escaped almost uninjured, but poor Carew lay 
with a shatter^ arm and a bullet through his 
lungs, the reddish froth jupon bis lips bubbling 
with each painful breath he drew. 

Mr. Saul,, the miss.ionarr, bad ended his labor 
upon earth, and gone to thiat great mission-house 
not built with hands. , 

Big as he wtis, and nowise 9hy. of displaying his 
proportions, the assessor was nnscratcbed, and 
with indomitable , pluck stuck to the flanking 
windows ot the harness-room, with ' a ^hole 
armory of carbines conveniently ranged around 
hiro. 

By tearing up the flagstones, we had obtained 
the materials ta fortify the stable-door; but at 
best, all we could hope to achieve now wan to bold 
out there until death by bullet or famine came to 
dclrvcr us from the power oi the incarnate fiends 
outside. 

We understood better by that time what we had. 
to expect4f we fell alive into their hands. Their 
taunts and insults, the intentions they proclaimed, 
leit us in no species of doubt ; and the shuddering 
women whisnercd with blanched lips amongst 
themselves pitiable resoluticyis, the awful reality 
ot which the eotpression of their eyes left no room 
to question. 

Our ammtinition had dwindled to a slender 
stock ; thus we did not flte without urgent need, 
and this lact had emboldened our a^sailanfs to 
occupy not only the barracK buildings on the 
opposite side to ours, but also the open yard. 

It was a miserably strange ' si^bt to see the 
familiar scatlet uniform clothing^o^^. The num- 
bers of the various regiments were plainly visible 
on the oa^9 of the Sepors. The Forty-ninth 
Bengal Native Infantry predominated in number— 
the whole regiment appeared present, minus the 
white officers. 

To their want of a recognii^d leader we, no 
doubt, owed our partial success in holding out so 
tar as we bud. Their assaults were delivereid op- 
parontly under^lbe influence of sudden impulses. 
They manifested tha^ shrinking from exposure to 
danger always ob^rvable where masses are left 
without the direction o( some master-spirit, wliose 
example of fenrlessnesa instilla the daring without 
which a multitude is but an incobebive aggrega- 
tion of units. 

The want was to be supplied soon. 

Pei ched on n^y drearv post, the oat-bin, from 
the top of which I could watch the scene outinde, 
1 sat that Tuesday night, chewing the cud of very 
bitter fancies, when a cold, cold hand touched 
mine,' 

** God bless me ! you startled me, MissTT -n." 

said I. recognizing the pale loatures above the 



dark drapery, in the moonlight, that entered tv 
the shattered window. 

•♦Pardon me, then," said she; "perhaps I dis- 
turbed vou; but I have wished to speak to you 
all this day without finding the courage to do so." 

"Speak, Miss W n. I wish to God you 

were ten thouaand miles away I Yet, believe me, 
the sound of your voice is pleasant to listen to. 
There, do not be vexed. ..." I felt I was mak- 
ing a fool of myself, so I took her hand quietlv, 
and continued : ** I am listening, my dear friend?' 

" Ybu do ncft think any deliverance will come 
for us, do you? Answer me bravely, my friend." 

She laid the other little hand on mine that 
clasped one of hers. 

Oh, it was hard to say it, but I could not de- 
ceive her I 

;*I can hope it, perhaps, Edith: but 1 do not 
think u likely." 

Just for a moment she quivered, as it seemed 
to me, and then pressed closer lo my side. 

** It vou bad a sister, or some girl you loved 
more than a sister, in the peril we are in, would 
you softer her to fall alive into the power of those 
—those— sarage men r" 

She clung to my arm, and looked up into my 
'ace, I l^t her breath flattering against my 
cheek. 

"Well, well I it was a strange epic in my life, 
that interview with the white-sooled young girl, 
in the midst of corpses and wounds and horror. 

Neither 1 nor she, I am sure, could aav over 
a|;ain ihe words which, once spoken, gave me the 
right to clasp, and her the right to cling— we two 
— totteiher. 

**lhen I am yours now," she said, her calm 
tone distinctly audible, ** and 1 am so glad, dear 
—so glad ; for when the worst comes, you will see 
that your aflSanced wife is Iree. It is only free- 
dom^ dear, that you will give . me— deliv'emnce 

from torture Hush, desr one, hush!" 

She clasped my hand, and pressed it, in her own, 
aiainst her chest. **Bere, in the jaws of death, 
you swear to me that while you live you will not 
see me fall alive into the power of the* rebelg." 

The barraek-clock struck ten as I took the oath. 
• ♦ , » • * • 

The morning task of removing the dead from 
amongst the wounded was heavier than it had 
been on Wednesday. 

Carew' s features were set, grim and stem, in 
death, the open eyes staring angrilv, even when 
all anger was over. Foor others of* the wounded 
were ./r«— it was Edith Who described them so. 

Wchadno sheets to cover our dead, so spread, 
over them shronds bf horse-litter. 

While the sun' was yet unrisen, an unnsnnl up- 
roar in the barrack-vurd drew my attention ; and. 
on looking out, 1 diacerued a group of mounted 
natives, one of whom was distinguished from the 
others by the e]aboratenc5S of bis dress. 

For a time a feeling^ of hope that the presenoa 
of a native of some Importance might open an 
avenue of escape to us, grew up within me. The 
cheers of the mutineers, blending witti shouts of 
execration against the Ferinsrhees, speedily dis- 
couraged the hope. Tossing haodfuls of dust in 
the air, our enemies invoiicd curses numerous at' 
the atoms upon us and our race. 

Soon 1 beheld taking place what I felt to be the 
dark preface to our fate— the defile into the quod- 
rarfgle of a strong detachment from a fresh regi-. 
ment. the Thirty-eighth Native Infantry, as 1 soon 
mndc it. 

The men were evidently under the command of 
some one who understood the handling of toot 
troops. Their b?lts and accoutrements were 
cleun, and in front marched the pioneers, whose 
axes. T foresaw, would, before long, cleave down 
our door. 
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Whj dilaio too amply vpon the ffhastir details 
of a scene that no lapse oC time aUotted to man 
ceuld e?er aotten down into a still memory ? 

A treacherous oSer of protection deluded us 
into admitting the besiegers, who, too impatient 
tor bloodshed and outi:age to wait even our dis- 
armament, began to enact before our eyes botrora 
too foul to cbroniplo. 

With heart-rending shrieks some of the women 
fled to the hamesa-room, and as the infuriated 
Bepoys pressed after them, a common impulse ap- 

Seared to urge the lew of us remaining to oppose 
lem. 

"Let us die fighting like Englishmen, not as 
dogs,'* shouted the assessor, smashing » carbine- 
stock and a Sepoy's skull siniultaneously. 
"' Even In that moment of their triumph, seeing 
uqat bay momentarily daunted, the saVages ; and 
in the brief interval ox their recoil, I hem a lo^, 
quick, eager whisper : ^ 

'*Kow, my dear, dear love, while I kneel^here, 
in my heart I*' 

God of mercy ! I preised -the muizle of the re- 
volver again at 'her breast^ and glaaoed down at 
tbe pale face, wiih its wide, beseeching eyes and 



parted lips, through which Ibe last btneath i 
waitidg tne murderous movement ot my flngcz to 
esc^i^e. 

Then I drew away the weapon, and, frenzied 
with horror and passion, sent the boUet it eon- 
tained through the head ot a Sepov ; and, obaarr- 
ing a degree of hesitation on the ptn of oar 
aasailaots, I forced Edith 'back into the hftmess- 
room. clutched the assessor by his skirt, and drew 
him likewise within the door, which I lorthwith 
shut and bolted. 

It was but a poor barrier between ns and death ; 
but at such times one accepts a barrier witbooi 
measuring its thickness. 

We were five women and two men, and without, 
firing with purposeliess malice, as it seemed, a 
multitude thirsty for our blood— hhngry for oor 
deAlement. r . ' 

Humbly Edith crept to my side. 

*'Ah, you bare shrunk from doing it!*' the 
said ; . ** but you will be kinder now." 

, Crouching under a saddle-rack, Urs. W 

stared at her with a look of insanity in her gaze. 
The, assessor leaned against the door w4th his 
gflfiat chest heaving, and a smutch of blood 
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mcrosfl his face; drops of it kept drippiog from 
his beard. 

Strange to saj, no effort was made to break into 
our retreat. 

OatBide the firing continued more or less sas- 
taioedlj. Clasping my arm round Edith in 
silence, for I coald nod no words, I stood— as we 
all felt — waiting (or death ! 

"Oracious God! what is that?" The words 
bnrst impetuously from the assessor. "Hark! 
there ogain— again ! Surely that was an answer- 



ing fire!' 
Wei 



i strained our hearing, for we could tes little 
beyond the stable-front from the window ol the 
harness-room ; and faintly ai first, but gaining in 
distinotness as the time passed, oame the rolling 
sound of diataot musketry. 

The assessor' ■ big head quite filled up the small 
window • space, so I caotiouslT unbolted end 
opened the door. The spectacle the stable dis- 
closed was sickeningly horriblt, but it was with 



the horror of deah only; for the slayera were 
gone. 

Htanding at the door of the stable, on the fiag- 
stones, now scattered in disorder, 1 listened, it 
was easy to make out that the mntineen were 
firing heavily in the centre of the- town^ and less 
so in the vtcinity of the store-magazines; but 
what meant those re^erberaiions that seemed to 
come in the intervali;, when the rebel fire Ian- 
guiiihed ? 

All at Ance a well-sustained spattering broke 
out close at hand, and across the gap, existing 
where ooce solid wall had stood, i noticed the 
forms of Sepoys in evident retreat, flitting down 
the road to toe town quite disorderly and evident- 
ly in baste. 

*r Hear that !" shouted the assessor, his big ugly 
face thrust as far through the little window as he 
could get it. 

1 did hear it, and I have heard it before and 
since, but never with such uncontroHable emo- 
tions. It was a hearty BritSah "hurrah I'' and 
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proceeded from a squadron of the Twelfth Lan- 
cera, daahiog in pursuit of the rebels. 

« « « « « « ■ 

It is sixteen years since then ; Edith and 1 bare 
spent them together; but when t))e annirersary 
of the daj just written of arrires, she and I have 
a wav of calling it the beffianlngNof a new year— a 
day fo be great Iv remembered, when we came out 
of the Jaws or Dciiih. 



XUsie. 

*' I woirosR why Elsie does not come/' I said, 
anxiously, getting np and going to the windo^t, 
and looking down the road in the gathering 
tiHUght 

Elsie was mv only sister— the only relatire that 
I kn4^ of in the wliole world— and sbe was blind. 
We lired^together, in a neat little home that father 
had left ns, and we were contented and hnppr, as 
the world eoes. 

I should have been really bappr, in the best 
sense of the word, if Elsie could naTe seen the 
world as 1 could. But the.thoiight that it must 
for eref be hidden from her cane to roe so-forci- 
bly sometimes, when ercrythinff outdoors looked 
so beautiful and tair, that 1 could not help making 
myself miserable on her account. 

Once, 1 remember, I was in the garden, tring 
up a rosebush that had blown down. The lilacs 
were in full blonsom, and the. roses were just 
coming out —great beaQtifnl red-«nd'white things^ 
sweet enough to make one almost faint, if you 
came close to them ; and j!be sky was as clear as 
any pearl— iust the color it was, I thought, of the 
bareoelU bio wine in the deepeit sbticlow of the 
corner of the garaen, where they hsd grown ever 
since mother (tiaoted them there, when I was a 
wee bit of a tbiuff ; and the birds flew up in the 
beau|iful sky, and sang, and all the world seemed 
at its best and brightest. I remember that J took 
it all in as I leaned over the gate and looked about 
me, and 1 felt what a beautiful thing it was to live 
and enjoy all these things. 

Looking toward the house, I saw ElsSe standing 
on the steps, with her poor blind eyes turned up- 
ward, as she was trying to see the Wrd whose song 
she was listening to. 

AH at ouce a sense of what her blindness must 
be to her came over me, and 1 pitied the dear child 
so that I iust laid roy head down on the gate, and 
sobbed like & great orergrown baby. 

She heard me, and came groping her wav down 
the path, and put her arms around my neck. 

"Don%'* she said, sollly. *'I know what 
you're crying for, l^larcia. You're feeling bad 
because I^m blind. Bnt 1 don't mind it so much, 
you see, and ii I can get along without crrinfi 
over it, you ought to. I can hear the birds' and 
smell the flowers, and you tell me all about every, 
thing. I see it all through your eyes» and that'^s 
most as good as seeing with my own, you know. 
Don't cry, please ;" and then she kissecl me. 
"Why don't she come?" I kept saying. 
She had gone down the roau, to make Aunt 
Susy Brown a visit. Aunt Susy, who was aunt to 
the whole neighborhood, and had a heart big 
enough to have taken the whole world in, lired 
not half a mile distant, and as it was smooth walk- 
ing all the way from her house to ours, Lisle often 
went ^one to visit her. 

I got up, for, perhaps, the twentieth time, and 
went to the window. Tne dusk was gathering in 
the nooks and corners, and I could not see Aunt 
Susy's; but, coming down the road in her, slow 
and careful way, 1 saw Elsie, and I gave a great 
sigh of relief. 

1 always felt worried und anxious when she was 
out of my sight. 



As I stood there watching her. I saw a wagon 
coming swiftly down the. road behind her, slikI, 
from the shouts and latDchter of the two men in it, 
1 judged iher were intoxicated. They evidently 
did not see Elsie, tot they made no eflort to rein 
the bors^s aside. 

I saw the poor'giri mn to and Aro; as she beard 
the wagon close ^hind her, and strove to get out 
of the way ; but the ones of the men, and the on- 
seen danger which threatened her, confused her. 

** Oh, my poor darling !" I cried, running down 
the path, intent on doing something to saTe her 
from the fate which threatened her, bi^t what ihmt 
something was to be I hadn't the remotefet idea.. 

As 1 reached .the gate, a tali form rushed b^, 
bntjthe man was too late to save her. 1 heard m 
cry that • I knew was Elsie's, and just crouched 
down beside the gate, and covered my bead with 
my api*i. 
1 WAS snre she was d6fld!' 
"Pray, don't be needlessly frightened," said^» 
kind, and tender voice, and 1 looked up to see ti>« 
man who bad passed me coming through the ff^te 
with Elsie^ in h:s arms. " Sbe has fainted," be 
added, "but I hardly think she is dangerouslT 
ii\jnred. I reachedf her just in time to >ave beir 
from being run over by the wagon. If 1 had be<^ 
an instant later, sbe must hsve been killed. If 

you will show me where to lov.her down " 

I bad him carry her into tfie little room, where 
she loved to stay most of her time, and be laid her 
down, as tenderly as a mother could, upon the 
little white bed.' Poor darling I bow pate she 
looked! 

" Now, if yon will get me eomto water and some 
bandages, we will e;(amine her arm," he said, in 
his kifid, (^rave wav. " I am a phyHcian. 1 h»re 
only been m the vulogo a day or*#a. Too can 
trust me, I think." 

"Oh, yes!" 1 exclaimed. "1 am snre 1 can 
trust you," for his ways, and bis clear, poble face 
had won me at once. " I. don't know how to 
thank you foryour kindbess;' and then I bustled 
away aier water and linen, and got in such a 
flutter, that it took me twice as long to fipd what I 
■was looking after as it would have done if nothing 
had happened. 

When I got back with the article he required, 
Elsie had come out of her faint, and held out oine 
band to me. I dropped right dd\rn on my knees 
by the bed, and cried over her. 1 couldn't 
help it. 

*Tler loft arm is broken." be said, gently, " Can 
you bdp me bandage it?'' 

I choked down my tears, and kissed Elsie, and 
got up, and helped him. I won't deny that it 
made me kind of faint to see the poor arm all 
bloody and bruised ; but the thought how bravely 
Elsie was bearing all her pain made me strong, 
and I took hold and helped him the best war I 
could. 

He was as gentle as any woman could have 
been, and talked to Elsie cheerily all the while, 
and I do believe that she forgot half her pain in 
listening to him. 

It didn't take him long to get the arm bandaged. 
Then he sat down, and talked with Elsie in his 
kind and tender way, while 1 went out into the 
kitchen, and made a cup of tea for him. I hod 
just picked a bowl of strawberries that afternoon, 
and I put on a dish of them, half smothered in 
thick cream, for him to eat with the nice bread I 
had baked that day. 

i don't know why 1 did it, but I ran out into the 
garden, and broke off a ^reat Cluster of roses, and 
put them in one of mother's old-fashioned wine- 
glasses, and set it by bis plate. Someway it 
seemed to me that I could express my thanks to 
him best in that war. 
And when he came and sat down at the table. 
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nt. Mw the beBntiful rotes I ba!d pat there, he 
looked Qp in a waj that told me tout he under* 
stood me. Betore he begeo to eat, he bent his 
heed for a momem in a reTerential waj, and 1 
knew that be was thanking God lor Hi« many 
mercies. And as I sat there by El«ie, and held 
her band^ thanked Ood that he had spared her 
to me. What if she had been killed! 1 wanted 
to scream right out at the bare thoqght t 

** What a kind gencfeman be seemed to be/' 
Elsie said when he wais ^one. *' There was some- 
tbing in his touch that quieted me. 1 hope he 
will come often." , ^ 

And l>ootor VlTiaa did oome often. Every day 
tor a month he called to see his patient, and Elsie 
learned to listen for his step. 

** There I he is. eomingV'- she would- say vhen 
I oonHl bear nothhig.' ' *' He is coming, for 1 
heard bis step!" 

And then ber face would light up as a shadow 
landscape does when the sun comes out irom 
behind a cloud, and whcta he^came in, she would 
hold out her band to meet his, and she would be 
gar as any bird. 

X used to watch his face at such times. It 
would be as gentle as a mother's is when she 
sits by her baby's cradle, and his roice would 
sound low and grare and sweet as he talked with 
her. 

** i don't think that it will be necessary for me 
to come any more professionally," be said one 
day. *' Your arm is getting along nicely now, and, 
if 'nothing happens, will be as well and strong as 
erer in another month." 

''But you will come in once in a while?" Elsie 
said, wistfully. '* Just ' drop in' for a neighborly 
call, as other people do/' 

•♦ Of course I shall do that," he said. " I hare 
not formed many &cqijuun tan ces in the neighbor- 
hood, and I enjoy coming here Tenr much, there- 
fore you may expect to f>ee me often. Quite as 
olten as you ^ill care to see m«», I presume." 

*'0b, no, no!" exclaimed Elsie; and then she 
seemed to recollect herself suddenly, and was 
silent and shy after that. 

Doctor Vivian cnme to see ns often. Elsie used 
to sit beside the window in the old rocking-chair 
that had been mother's, and he used to sit near by, 
and talk or read to her, while I busied myself with 
the work. 

Someway I firotinto the habit of asking him to 
take dinner with US' on Sabbath, and every Sun- 
day afternoon he spent with us. He would sit for 
an hour sometime.% and watch Elsie, and I knew 
by the grave look in his eyes that he was think- 
ing intently on some subject that was close to his 
heart. 

And one day 1 found out all about it. He came 
and sat down bv me, and a-ked me to tell hi n 
about Elsie's blindness. And I began at the be- 
ginning, and told him everythini^. 

*' 1 hare been thinking for a long time back that 
there was a possibility of her regaining her 
sight," he said, after a long silence. ''There is 
not much to build a hope upon, and yet worse 
cases of blindness than ners seem to tiave been 
treated successfully. If I only dar^d try it!" 

1 caus^ht dt the hope, faint as it mifj^ht be, as a 
drowning man catches at a straw. Ah ! if Elsie 
could only see ! t should be perfectly happy then. 
There would be no such thing in all* the woi-ld as 
trouble. 

We talked it oyer between us for some time be- 
fore we yentnred to say anything to Elsie about 
it. Then we decided that there would be no 
barm in making the trial, and possibly great 
things might result from it. Who knew? My 
heart grew jubilant one moment at the possibility 
of what might come to pass, and sanlc like lead 
the next with fear of failure. 



At Itti we told Elsie what we had bee» telkiiig 
about, and she eonaeiited to submit to the opera- 
tion. 

" Ton must not feel in any way eonfideot of the 
snocees of the treatment," Doctor Vivian said. 
" There is, as I have stated, a ckanc$ of suooeta, 
but there are many ebaneesof failure against that 
one of sucocse, aiid H would not do to build too 
great a hope upon it; ahould it £sil, the disap. 
pointment would be so much the greater. Put it 
all in Clod's hands, and feel that He will order for 
the best." 

" I do-I do 1" EUie cried. «« I know that 1" 

Oh, those long, long weeks 1 I went about like 
one it a dream almoMU All the time I was think- 
ing about the end of our hopes, tor 1 had mine 
centred on the result of the treatment Elsie 
was undergoing, and, I think. Doctor Vivian 
shared the same feeling. It seemed to me some- 
bow as if that was all there was to live for; as if 
ererything tended to that one object as the chief 
thing looked for and thought of. 

Oh, if Ekie could only see again 1 I kept say- 
ing that oyer aud orer to myself, when I was 
^lone, until it got te be a kind ot refrain to erery- 
thing I did. 

Doctor Viyian came often, and always he osn- 
tioned Elsie to beware of putting too much confi- 
dence in the result of bis treatment. I conld see 
that he was extremely doubtful of sueoees; bat 
he always kept up the same cheerful manner, and 
1 got along toward the last to thinking that be had 
more hope of Elsie than be had bacTbefore; and 
my hekrt went np like a feather, once in a while, 
but the thought of what might be was sore to 
bring it down again. 

I was jQst as nerrons -and lldgety as I conld be 
as the time drew aear which was to decide the 
matter. I'd take up this and that, as I went round 
abont my work, and then I'd forget what 1 was 
about, and fall to thinking, and at last I gare up 
trying to do anything except what 1 was obliged 
to do. 

Dear, dear ! I neyer shall forget that morning. 
I couldn't sleep a wink all night for thinking of 
the morrow, and when it CMme, I ffot op and 
dressed myself, and went out to milk Old Brindle, 
and be alone. And all the time I was milking, I 
kept sayinff, " Oh Lord ! don't let ihe poor child 
be disappointed !" I suppose Vd no business to 
pray in toat way, but 1 couldn't help it. 

Elsie had got up when I got back to the bense, 
and I could see that she was a fiood deal excited. 
I h«>lped her put on a pretty white dress, and gut 
her something to eat, but she couldn't taste « 
mouthful. 

" Oh, Marcia 1" she kept saying, " do you thii^ 
I shall see?" 

And uU 1 could tell her wast hnt I hoped so/ 

1 busied myself with putiinir everything to 
rights, and watching for Doctor Vivi;tn. I brought 
in late chrysanthemums, great white ones, nke 
overgrown snowflakes, and yellow ones, and scar- 
let ones, and put them in the old white pitcher, 
and set them on the table, where Elsie would be 
sure to see them ri^ht away, if she sawa^.cW. 
And 1 dusted the china shepherd on the maptel, 
and hung our one pretty picture where the sun- 
shine would light it up best, and moved my plants 
over to the east window, where tbey would be 
sure to catch tbe light and show o& to the sreatest 
advantage. A great white calla was in bmssom, 
and I set it between my rcse-geranium and a 
monthly rose, because I knew she would notice 
how nicely the green and white and scarlet mixed 
together. 

It was a beautiful day. The Indian Summer 
was with us, and the dear old mountains looked 
sleepy and far off in tbe purple haze that filled the 
air. I heard the quails piping down among the 
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Btnbble, and sometbing in the sonnd made me 
want to ^t away by myself and cry, as I saw 
Doctor Vivian coming down the road.' 

I saw that be was excited and anxioni as be 
came in, bat wben be spoke, his voice was low 
and calm and soft as ever. 

He went and sat down by Elsie, and talked witb 
her for some time. 1 did not near a word he said, 
ior mj bead was all in a whirl, and don't believe I 
balf knew what I was about. 

By-and-by be called me to bim, and I knew the 
time bad come. 

**0b, Marcial" Elsie cried, in a fluttering voice, 
** I want you and Doctor Vivian to stand right be- 
fore me, where I can see you first. I want to see 
your faces more than anything else in the worid, 
you've been so gooi to me." 

The tears kept dropping over my eyelids so 
ibat I was almost blind myself. 

I went and stood by Doctor Vivian. M^ heart 
beat so bard that they could havo heard it if they 
bad listened. 

** Be quiet now," be said^ gently, as be began 
to remove the bandages from her eyes. 

But tfaoujjh he appeared so calm, I knew that 
be was far from being so. I could tell that by his 
set U^s and the look in his eyes. 

Elsie tried to be calm, btit as be came to the 
last bandage, she got so excited that she rose up, 
and stood there be. ore us, eager, pale, and breath- 
Ing hard and quick in her suspense and doubt. 

Dear, dear! it seemed an age be: ore the lost 
bandagm was oflf. 

I looked at the mountains and at him, and then 
at Elsie, and thought I should have to sit down, 1 
trembled so. 
' But at last the cloth 'dropped to the floor, and — 

''Now,'' he "said, in a solemn, awed kind of way, 
'Mookatme. EMie." 

Oh, poor blind ^darling ! She opened her eyes, 
and turnea her face toward us, full of wistful 
lonffing and hope, then put out her baftds sud- 
denly, as if struck with keenest pain, and cried, in 
a sharp kind of way : 

"Oh, I cannot see yon!" and sank down, stilt 
and white. 




OUB AVKBIOAN FRUITS.— THl FIQXOX HUT— FRUIT 
OP TUB FRICKLT OOMBO PINR. 



I staggered to the window, and remember 
reaching out my hands toward the mountoina^ as 
if they could help me in day sorrow. 

"Elsie! my little darling!" 1 heard bim cry, 
" I love you, and I want you for my own. Let 
me lead you henceforth, my poor, blind dar- 
ling!'' 

When I looked around, she was laying on hb 
breast, cryioff softly. 

**Marcial''^sbe called, "come here! He lovca 
me— he loves me I Oh, God is very good !" 

And I went up to them and kissed theia botb. 
and gave them my blessing in a brokec, tearfol 
way, and then went out and left them alone. 



Ste Mgnon Sot— Vrnit of tbe 
Priekly OoB0d Pine* 

OcoASiONALLT, whUc Walking down onr diffe- 
rent thoroughfares, and passing the many fancy 
fruit-stores ot our city, a careful observer will 
meet with certain interesting small novelties, 
which, on account of being seldom brougbt to onr 
markets, are comparatively little known to tbe 
general public. Such a one is represented in the 
accompanying encnraving. It is a little bofl- 
colorea nut, callea the " pignon," often also in- 
correctly spelled " pinyon." 

This nut is the fruit of a species of pine-tree 
(Pinus Sabindana)— the sabine, or great prickly 
coned pine. It is a native of Upper California, 
and its sweet, edible fruits are collected in immense 
quantities by tbe California and Oregon Indians, 
as an article of Winter food. 

Tbe out is about an inch' in length, and rmtber 
three-sided, although sometimes approacbinK the 
oval. Its shell is very bard and thick, and tbe 
extraction of the kernel would be a difficult task 
were it not that, as the shell seasons, it cracks 
down on one sioe RufBoicntly to allow tbe intro- 
duction of the blade of a penkuife or nut-pick, 
which, with a very litfle pressure, causes tbesbell 
to fall into halves, disclosing tbe little oblong 
white kernel, enveloped in its thin film of gaazy 
brown. 

These nuts are borne in the cone, wbicb, aa k 
ripens, cracks, and causes tlicm to fall ttom tbcir 
inclosures. At this time they are provided with 
still, "wings" (see engraving), which, boweTer, 
thev lose before being brought to our marketer 

The number of nuts contained in one cooe is 
often very large. The cone itself is of great sue, 
olten measuring a foot in lengtb and over seven 
inches in diameter, and having as many aa tiro 
hundred scales, each of which contains two i 



thus bringing toe number of nuts in one perllMtly 
fertile cone up to four hundred. Tbe yield Arom 
a single trefB is often enormou^ wben we tbiak 
that the tree frequently attains the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet, bearing tnieklj iia 
clusters of from three to nine cones. 

The largest trees of this species inhabit tbe 
aqueous vegetable deposits on the western ftsmk 
of tbe Cordilleras, at a great elevation above the 
level of the sea. 

There are other species of pine which also yield 
edible seeds, vis.: Finvs J\nsa, or tbe atone 
pine; Mntu GuanHana, or neosapioe, and tlie 
Pinus Cembra, or Siberian cedar. 



A Battle 

Fable-writers, and all the worid in general, in- 
cluding naturalists, treat the hare as a timid ani- 
mal. But this is only relative. They will ran 
from overpowering force, as nearly all ereatnrea 
do ; bnt they can and do moke fight wben ocea- 
sion calls for iu 
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A oonntrjrman, who had oauffbt a jonng hare, 
was furiouslj attMked by the moth«r, which 
siniok so flerceljr as to tear his hands rather 
serorelj. 

It is, indeed, reallj a rerj pagnaoioas animal. 
In the Spring the males wage sara^ fightj with 
each other for the possession of partieuhir females. 
8aoh a contest is shown in our illustration, where 
one hare has eridentlj fallen, and two are still 
contending, while the innocent oanse of the war 
is looking calmlj on. All know its rapid move- 
ment, due to its long and powerful hina legs, and 
to its lean, wirj body, never incumbered wlih fat. 
Bot its cunning is equal to its speed, and it defeats 
pursuit as much by adroitness as by iu fleetness 
of foot 



The Spectre Chiide. 

It was during the war of '66, between Austria 
and Prussia, that one pleasant ni^^t, prerious to 
ibe grand battle of Sadowa, a party of brother- 
officers, of the former erm^ were reclining upon 
the ground in front of their quarters, pleasantly 



chatting ; for, sddom is it that soldiers are fisited 
with that terror of morbid naturesi^ the *' blues." 

In the group there were half a doxen of us, at- 
tached to the stafi of General Baron ron U ^ 

one of the noblest men in the Austrian serrice, 
and among the number were three Americans— 
one an intrepid soldier and sallant gentleman, 
who had serred with great distinction in the 
Union army during the civil war at home, and 
whom I shall call Colonel Budolph Godfrey, of 
New York; the other two Americans were a 
Texan and myself. 

Between the Germans and tl\eir American allies 
there always existed a most friendly teeling, and 
many were the pleasant hours we wbiled away to- 
gether, when not retrbating before the superior 
needle-gun of the hated Prussians. 

Upon the evening in question, the conversation 
bad turned upon gnosts, spectral visitations, and 
other unearthly subjects, when Colonel Godfrev 
in answer to our laughing.at haunted houses, said, 
earnestly : 

*' Laugh away, comrades^ but I assure you that 
once a spectre saved my life." 

" How so, colonel?" ** Tell us about the story. 




▲ BATTLI AMONa BAEB8. 
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Rttdolph," " Ye*, Godfrey, «b« itory,'* were the 
cries around the circle, and we ietded odrselves 
to lieten, for 'twas known that the colonel bad led 
an eventful lile, and bis bandsome, pale, sad face, 
witb the earnest eyes and daring moutbi won tbe 
respect of all who knew him. 

ruffinff away at his fragrant cigar until be made 
the end bright with fire, he said7 softly: 

''To tell a story, 'tis not necessary to go back 
tp.one's boyhood', J suppose ; and yet I wiU tonch 
lightly upon it, to say I was born on my father's 
home on tbe Hudson Hirer, and was one of twins, 
the other beinff mj brother Henrique. 

'* We were the only children our parents had, 
and, as we grew iu years, were most devoted to 
each other in everything^. 

"At twenty-one we parted for the first time, 
for Henrique morried a Southern girl, and went 
South to become a planter, while 1 entered upon 
the management of my father's" business, went to 
China (or a number ot years^ and when I returned 
to New York was so busy I bad no time to visit 
my brother, as he had oJten invited me to do, for 
the war broke out between the North and South. 

" It was really a war between father and son, 
brother and brother, for Henrique became a Con- 
federate officer, while I entered the service of the 
Union. 

** It was a bard and cruel war, as my brother 
Americans here can testify ; but of that I will not 
speak, but go on with my storv. 

'* One night I went out with a small scouting 
pvtj, and being misinformed as to the movements 
ortb« Confederates, I suddenly came upon a body 
of cavftlry, far outnumbering* my men, aad hav- 
ing but one course to pursue, I commenced ,a re- 
treat, fighting OS we went. 

** jiy men were superblv mounted, picked fel- 
lows, and well armed, whicli was not tbe case witb 
the Confederates, and hence we had the advan^. 
tage. 

*' It was a ^ight like this, the moon shining 
brightly, and »by its light I frequently saw the 
Confederate oi^cer urging on his men, and was 
struck by bis appearance, recklessness, and skill 
as a horseman ; ^nd often did I raise my revolver 
and endeavor to dismount him, but with no suc- 
cess, and in crosisins^a small ford, he charged into 
our very midst, nod we were face to face. Our 
swords clashed together, when, bv a skillful thrust, 
I ran hira through the hearty and, falling from bis 
saddle, we left him dead by the roadside. 

''The Confederates followed us no further; but 
r after proceeding about a mile, I found out, from 
a n^gro man whom we met, that we were on tbe 
wrong road, so I determined to rapidly retrace 
our way, recross the ford, and take the ngbt-hand 
path down the stream. 

** Coming in sight of the ford, we discovered 
tbe Confederates burying their leader. In silence 
we sat upon our horses, and, witb real sympathv, 
watched the burial ot tbe youUg officer beneaib 
the shelter of an immense willow-tree, that grew 
Dpon the bank of the rivulet and overhung its 
waters. 

" So interested were #ie Confederates in their 
sad work, that we made a dash, rccrossed tbe 
ford, and got away ere they could follow us. 

"A year attcrward, desiring sope information 
of the greatest importance, and which I did not 
care to intrust to another person, I determined to 
ao myself. So, disguised as a planter, wearing a 
homespun suit over my uniform, I boldly entered 
the Con'ederate lines, and. Intensely interested in- 
my undertaking, ventured cansiderable— so much 
so', in fact, that, after 1 had discovered the desired 
information, I was, by a strange circumstance, 
detected, and escaped from the camps by mount- 
ing my horse, and flying for my life, with a whole 
regiment of cavalry at my heels. My horse was a 



superior one, and I distanced my parsaers, to be- 
come lost in a dense forett, aad one which I knew 
my enemies were well acquainted with. 

** What to do was a conundrum to me, aod one 
which I could not solve, for, though I might re- 
main hidden during the approaching night, yet 1 
knew that the entire lines of tbe Confederates 
would be warned, and, ignorant of which way to 
go, I would certainly be oaptuEed, and sufler tbe 
fate of the B^y^dtdth, 

*' Night came on, and witb it a full moon, and, 
in. a strange quandary, 1 stood leaning ag^oet the 
aide of my noble horse, and bewailing my rash- 
ness in entering the enemy's iinea» when my ani- 
mal started violently. 

"In an instant I was in my saddle, and, 
looking ahead of me, saw a sight that frose my 
blood with horror, terror; for, but twenty feet 
from me, standing directly in the pmteray, and 
where the bright moonligbt fell ftilt upon him. 
was none other than tbe form of tbe brave yoang 
Confederate officer I had killed at the ford a year 
before. 

'* Though but a shadowy outiioe^ I saw tbe aanae 
manly figure, the full beard and pale face, and in- 
distinctly recognized the gray uniform, the breast 
stained with blood. 

** Tbe outstretched band beckoned me on, and, 
witb a strange fatality, I curbed my restless borse 
and slowly followed through the dense forest, 
over hills, across meadows, on, eih, on, only 
twentjr paces behind my spectre gidde, nnul sud- 
denly it disappeared beneath the dark shadowa of 
a larjre tree. 

*' Memory came to me then, and I saw that I 
was under tbe very tree where the yoting officer 
had been buried. 

*' I looked around me, and recognized the little 
stream, the distant range of hills, and the road 
leading directly to my own lines, but yet nowhere 
was my spectre guide visible ; as strangely as be 
had come before me, se had he disappeared, and 
I was alone with tbe dead ; for, just at the feet of 
my horse wa^ the lowly mound, |nd at its head a 
white board. 

*' Dismounting, I glanced at the lettering on the 
white headboard, and read : 

** ' Major Hexriqub GoDrRxr, 
Silled Sept. 28tb, ^64.' 

"Gentlemen, my brother lay in- that grave, and 
1 had placed him there. 

" Oh, the agony of that discovery I Can I ever 
forget the two hours I knelt there ? Never ! 

"At length I arose, and, mounting my horse, 
rode forward into my own lines, for, from that 
spot I knew the road well. 
* " Say what you please, but since the war f have 
discovered that my brottier Henriqae was killed 
that night at tbe ford, aod buried beneath that 
willow-tree. 

**Jt iPot his spirU that guidtd ms to tqfdjf, mnd 
tavtd my life P* 

A ri^ng slowly, after he bad ceased speaking. 
Colonel Kudolpn Godfrey, bade us good-night, 
and retired to his quarters, leaving ua strongly 
impressed with bis remarkable story of the Snec&e 
Guide. 



The Strange Passenger. 

'Eablt in May, 1776, the brig Palmetto, Captain 
Grayes, sailed irom Georgetown, South Carolina, 
with provisions and ammunition for the gar- 
rison on Sullivan's Island, which was under tbe 
command of Colonel Moultrie. 

As both the squadron of General Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker were, at this period, of! Cape 
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Fear RWer, the undertakiog was perilous, and re- 
quired Dice seamanship to avoid a capture. 

Just before tbe bri^ sailed, a sober, steadj-look- 
log Toun)^ mau, wearing buckskin breeches and a 
snufr colored coat, bad sohcited and been granted 
a passage in tbe Palmetto. 

Tbe stranger, apparently occupied with bis own 
tbotigbts, seemed to pay little atteniioo to tbe 
manoeuvres of the sailors. 

Watching bim, abstractedly walking tbe quar- 
ter-deck, his stem, sober lace bent aownward, 
{lis eves seldom lifted, tbe crew would sbrag their 
shoulders, declaring tbeir belief tbat he was a 
"Jonah/' and, therefore, tbat no good luck would 
come from having him aboard. 

The oaptain's pretty wile, Mary, wbo accom- 
panied her husband, remarked tbat tbe passenger 
looked like a Scottish clergyman, and advised her 
husband to see that the men did not utter any ex- 
pletives to shock tbe ears of tbe dirine. 

Tbe captain, however, shook his head. His 
mate had whispered his suspicions that ibe 
stranger was a British tvp. 

The report was rapidly circolatec| thronsrbout 
the brig. The crew murmured, and Mrs. Graves 
•aid that she cotild not sleep another night if the 
man were permitted to remain aboard. 

Nevertheless she opposed a plan to set him 
adrift in mid-ocean. Sne was a kind-hearted lit tie 
womAn, and ^gged her husband to wait till they 
sighted land ere sending him off. 

The captain, to get round tbe enemy's fleet, 
had ran far to the east. Then he tacked, beading 
for Charleston Harbor, thirty miles distant. 
, fie had not headed thus an hour, when a heavy 
gialc pounced npOn tbe tittle brig, driving her to- 
ward Cape Fear River, tbe rendezvous of tha 
Brrtisb Heet. 

'* Land ho!" screamed the lookout. 

Sure enough, there were-tli6 rocks, frowning 
like black ramparts, to tbe north of the river ; 
and there, fnrtner soatb, were a number of thin 
(xolnmnsr— the -musts of the enemy's fleet I 

The crew came bundling alt 

** Awav with him I Ue^ a Jonah and a British 
spy !" they cried, addressing the captain, and 
pointing to tbe passenger, wbp, with a small spy- 
glass, taken from his pocket, was survevios tl^e 
vessels of the foe—** we wlH set him adrift I" 

** Wait a moment," said tbe passenger, ** and I 
will talk to you.'' 

He spoke in tbe most UBConcemed manner jios- 
lible, and again leveled his class toward tbe neet. 
Alter the sorvey, he replaced the instrument in the 
•naff-colored coat; then facing the frowning array 
of seamen, be said, in a quiet, steady way : 

**! have concluded not to leave the vessel — at 
present 1'* 

**We will see about that!" cried the paptnin, 
ficrcelv. ** Down with that skit), and throw him 
into itV* 

Tbe skiff alluded to was an old, half-condemned 
boat, amidships. 

The men were about laving bauds on tbe man 
to throw him in, when tlie voice of tbe lookout 
was heard: 

•* Sail ho !— right astern »" 

All looked in this direction, and there, sure 
enough, was a British Bloop<of-war, suddenly 
bursnhg from the rack and fog which, for some 
time, had rested in this quarter. 

Bang! 

A ten-pound shot, whizzing across the brig, 
showed that the Englishman guessed her char- 
acter. 

Up went tbe saucy American flag at her mizzen, 
flashing defiance. 

If the wind held on as it was, he hoped also to 
run past tbe whole British <iqQadron, not a vessel 
of which could put out after him in such a gale. 



AH hands, now wat<diing the sloop, forgot their 
passenger. Her wrecked foretopmast impaded her 
considerably, so that the Polmetto slowly gained. 

Tbe sloop kept on firing shot after shot^ which, 
however, owing to the violenoe of the vmd, had 
not yet none damage. 

Suddenly there was a continuous sound like 
rolling thunder. With shivering canvas, tbe brig 
fell ott a point, owing 10. a change in the wind, 
which now drov4 /tsr itraighi toucrd the£riiis/i 

The Englishman astern redoubled her firing, as 
tbe captain trimmed his shaking ouaovaa. 

Bang! whiz-z-z! crack! 

Away, crashing by the board, went the little 
brig's foretopgalUntmast. 

Puffs of smoke fVom the fleet, now not two 
miles distant— a succession of heavy reports— and 
there was a continuous humming all round tbe 
brig. She was between a cross-fire of iron hail— 
the sloop banging away at her Irom ona side, and 
tbe fleet from tho other. 

Meanwhile the former vessel now gained on 
her; for, with tbe loss of her topgallantmast tbe 
little vessel's headway was much deadeped. . 

Tbe captain saw no way of escape from his 
enemies except by running the vessel uoon one of 
a couple of bu^re rocky elevations abeaa, and con- 
demning all hands to a watery grave. The rooks 
alluded to had a passage between; a passage 
which, from its narrowness, was deemed imprac- 
ticable even for small schooners. To venture into 
the jaws of these rooks the skipper was sure would 
be to seal his destruction. 

Tbe firing was now become terrific. Some of 
tbcysiiot plowed its way through the brig's bull, 
tearing up her planking, and shattering ner bul- 
warks. 

**We must surrender!" cried Graves, discon- 
solately, advancing to haul down tbe American 
flag. 

There was a rushing, swooping sound Hke the 
bounding of a panther throogo the air. 

It was the stranger passenger, whose eagle eyes 
now blazed into the captain's, as he sprung before 
him,- his Voice rattling like a thunderbolt through 
thebrigf ' 

*• Avast there, you lubber! By the etermil God, 
it shall wave for over !'' 

His voice inspired the men like an electric 
shock. ^ His conndent air seemed to put life into 
every vein. The captain, overawed, drew back — 
the«<v 9tiUJloaUd7 

The stranger enatched Ihe trumpet fron/the 
skipper's hand. His orders showed tbe skillful 
seaman at once. 

** A pull on the weather bracekl Port helm — 
there— ateady— steady !" 

Tbe men obeyed. Some power not their own 
seemed to urge' them on. Wild enthusiaam iu: 
spired them ; their cheers split the gale. 

On boomed tbe brig, the white water bubbling 
ov«r her lee rail, apd the stranger's lithe form 
bending far over the white water. 

"You will have us ashore!" cried Captain 
Graves. ** Hard-a- starboard there at the wheel I" 

**Hard-a-port!" thundered the stranger, in a 
voice so loud and sudden that itnearlv lifted from 
bis feet the helmsman, wbo obeyed tbe last with- 
out hardly knowing it. 

**Upand meet ner! Steady!" came tbe lion 
voice again. 

The helmsman trembled. On each side of the 
brig, her yardarms nearly touching them, were 
masses of rugged rock. 

The brig vawed— the steersman faltered — with 
bursting bolts the craft rolled far over like a log.^ 
Another moment would have sealed her doom. 

But the stranger's iron voice clanged throu<;h 
the man's brain— the iron hand of tbe stranger 
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assisted bim. and, in another minnte, the brig bad 
safelj passed tbruugb tue passage, and was rapidly 
disiauoing ber eneiuies, booming along for Cbarles* 
ton Harbor. 

'* Vou bare saved my vessel I For Ood*s sake, 
who are you?" exclaimed Captain Graves, as the 
stranger now watched the baffled sloop-ot'-war, 
whicu, unable to weather the rock, bad been 
obliged to bead lor port. 

'1 tie passenger, without answering/ sprung into 
the skitt alongside. 

*' Uold !" cried (h^ves. ** I am sorry I ordered 
you trom my oratti Kemain V 



" Avast there ! Captain Paul Jones will nerer 
remain aboard a vessel whose master mistook bin 
tor an enemy to America!" cried the passeoffei^ 
his eyes flashing hatred, as b» emphasized the iiaai 
word. 

So saying, he severed the boat-warp, and was 
soon lost to the view of the astounded spectators 
in the beach rack and sea mist. 

Several years aiter. Captain Graves saw, in 
France, the noble commander who had saved his 
brig. He no longer wore tbe snun-colored coat» 
bat Vras hi lull unitoim, decorated wiib tbe cross 
of tbe order ol military merit. 




e STBANQB PASSKNOBR.—'" AVAST THBRB'! CAPTAIN PAUL J0NB8 WILL KRVBk KBNAIK ABOABD 
A TB8SIL WBOSB MASTBK MISTOOK UIM POR AN XNBMT OP AMIRIGA I" CRIBR TBI .rASSBrOOUly 
BIS BTI9 FLA8EINQ BATBBD AS HB BMPHASIZED THB LAST WORD."— SBB PAOB 886. 
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"BotUt fteM" of Hoitli 
Anfttralis. 

Doctor Oborck Bbhitbtt. of Sjdnej, Kew South 
Wales, gives an account of Ibat eanoua ttee, the 
'* boule-tree" of Qaeenslaad, Northern Arustralia, 
accompanied bj the drawinga we here enj^rave. 
" On NoTember lOtb, ld71, when on .« yiait at 
Jimbonr Station, Darlinff Downs, the property of 
the Hon. Joshua P. BeU, Colonial Treasurer, I 
was inrited," ne sajs, **to Tiait a part of the run 
a few miles distant! where some very fine speof- 
mens of * bottle-tree ' were ip^wiog. On the foU 
lowin<; morning I set out wHh Mr. Bell and Mr. 
E. A. Goden to examine these trees. Aflor pass- 
ing over some of the fine sheep pastures on the 
sUiiOD, we oame upon a sandj toil, in which en- 
calrpti and other irigantic mrrtles flonriahed. as 
well as Tarions kind a of acacias— the Brigelow, 
wattle, and bastard Myall— here accompanied hy 
a obaraeter of Austnriinn veffetotion indicating a 
poor soil. It was amonit these that we obserred 
the peculiar trees termed, fiom the singuloritr of 
their form, 'bol tie-trees/ growing at various 
short distances ono fVom the other. To approach 
each separately, we had to pass rlirongh n pcnih 
or thorny brake. Onooming within si^ of them, 
their remarkable formation and variety of growth, 
with their great elevation and hulk, excited our 
admiration, and amply repaid us for our trouble. 
These trees are of the order SttrcrtUacsr ; they nre 
termed D^labechia EnpistrU by the botanist, and 



* bottle-tree* by the oolonisis. The interior stnio- 
toTs of the tree abounds In a mucilage resembing 
ffuiB tragacanth. The treea we had an opportnhi- 
tv of 'obset'ving were nine, rarying in i^ize from 
tbirty-6ve feet to sixty-five fee't in height, wfth 
huge brrnshes at the- uimmit. The foliage is 
composed of narrow, stalked, entire, and lanceo- 
late leaved, foor to seven inches in length. Others 
on'fbe same tree and stem are digitated, tne 
digitations varying ' from fiVe< to seven sessile 
leraets, of a form Fimilar to the simple leaves. 
The flowerM are in panicles, and insigdificant in 
appearance; the.bnrk is rugged, and there is 
no distinction of foliage to be observed eifber 
in young or old trees. The circumference of 
one of the trees; measured seven feet from tbe 
base, was fVom twelve feet to thirty-five feet, 
'i'heir peculiar shape, and the fantastic style of 
their growth, are well shown In the diawing f from 
my own sketches from nature\ by Mr. W. C. 
Bennett, of the Survey Department of New South 
Wales. 

♦ ♦ 

gapw t i tioa in the OMea Time* 

A wttiTEB on reminiscences of old Boston, in 
the Commercial BvUtUn of that city, speaks as 
follows of tbe superstitions, signs, omens and 
portents : 

*' Scarce had I reeehed the comer of the street, 
some s^ort ten paoe«, when I met a third, who 
squinted, aod a fourth, and be squintca more 
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riolentlj than the other three— such portents met 
the eye when Cwsar lell." Our great-fcrandfatbert 
were coostantlr looking out for ligns and omens, 
and were as miich allecied bv them in their tem- 
poral and spiritual attairs as were the people in 
more ancient times, as illuiirated in our quota- 
tion. Tbej foretold the weather, for a day or tor 
a teuon, by the " sparks upon the chimne/-baek/' 
or Ytj the appearance pf the bdckJtMme of ibe goose, 
wbieb wat alwats oarefuUr Btred and dried for 
the purpbse. Tne approacn of Spring or Winter 
VfoA heralded, by the enrly or late Bight of g^eeae. 
The hicth or Ibw flight of swallows was thought to 
be ominous of many things. Rheumatism and 

tout were kept at a distance by wetft ing a bit of 
rimstone in the pooket, or a cotiple of borse- 
ehestnuts. A horaushoe nailed over the kitehen 
door would keep the devil out of the house, or, 
over the barnHUor, the witches irom ibe eattle. 
Who ever began a journey, or any bueiDeaa, or 
any undertaking on Friday^ and was successful fn 
itv Ko one. We all recollect the poor. tooHtfa 
man who determined to fly in ibe faoe ana eyes ef 



fate, by U^ng the keel of a ship on Friday,' dall- 
ing ber Friday, and sending her to i 
day. We neeci not meotion tbe result. 



Friday, and sending her to sea on that 
neeci notmeotion tbe result. Of course 
she was never again heard of. 

To see the flrst of the new moon over tbe left 
efaouldbr was considered the worst possible luck 
which conld befall a man " that month." A par- 
ticular bone of the sheep was carried in the 
packet, and cjttled the *' lucky-bone." It the 
lamily pig were uoeasy in his sty, and particularly 
if he scratched himself much aKainst it, i( was a 
certain si|^ of a thaw. If cobwebs were npon 
the grass m the.moraing, the day was eert«in to 
be one. ** A green Christmas makes a fat ohurob- 
yard,'^ and numbefle^s other similar proverbs* 
were fUtbfulIy believed in. 



Uttle Joirfiil Sternes. 

**&RANKti," eaid Joy Sternes, putting her 
brown band np a^pealingly, ** listen to that I*' 

** What good will mv hearkening do?*' said the 
old woman, stopping her bimng wheel, however, 
at the other's gesture, "and your father away in- 
land to the town; not but what my old heart 
aches for 'em sore, the poor critters 1 There's 
the gun again !" 

Joy threw her checked apron over her head, 
and cowered down in a heap of bronze nets, 
which, by the ruddy firelight, her n mble fingers 
bad beeu mending for (be morrow's fishing. 

** Dear, dear !" ejaculated the old dame. '* To 
think of Josh bein' away this of all niicbtsl an' 
his mates^ too 1 Why, there aiu't hardly a man 
left in the place !" 

" Yes, tnere is," cried Joy, springing to her 
feet, her great eyes on fire with energy, her slen- 
der form absolutely thrilling with the* spirit ani- 
mating it—** there u 1 There's witless Tommy, a 
great, strong man; and, oh! grannie, there's 
me !" 

*• I guess there i?,'* said grannie, grimly ; " and 
though you're as nigh bein' a boy as you can be, 
you just sit still, and, if you've a mind, say a 
prayer for 'em, for out of this house yon don't 
stir this night, Joyfiil Sternes." , 

Joyful shook back a nane of coal-black hair, 
half curled, half in dank masses, hiding the slim, 
seventeen-year-old figore, os a lion shakes its 
mane, and stamped a slim, bronze f ot, bare and 
shapely as a Naiad's, on the golden sanded floor. 

" I am goin' right out to Iook for Tommy," she 
said, and grannie succumbed, with a little wailing 



protest. 



You ondntifol child! Well, promise, honor. 



you'll keep on land. Oh, my, oh, my ! hear them 
breakers roar !" 

**Me and Tommv couldn't manage tbe boat 
alone," said Joy, reflectively ; " but I'll not prom- 
ise, g^nnie. We've got to try, perhaps." 
, *' Ub, if Josh was here!" cri'ed grannie. " Come 
backl you shan't go!'* But Joy had the door 
open— a heavy, low-browed door— and the hnni- 
cane was in on her, swaving the slim form like a 
reed, and dashing a salt, white shower hissing 
into the driftwooafire. 

Outside there was a glimpse of cruel mdonBitbt, 
dazzling on jagged crags ; a furious sea driving 
do .ibe ettigs in e^oaF beij^bts of thooderoos 
breakers, and a raajestio ship tossinc ca> their 
crests, her tall, black spars tbrustiug their ebony 
lines against the knoomul, freezing, brilliant. 
amethyst sky, so sadly serene ibove the leofnl 
tumult below* 

Joy, her black hair lashing her like the snakes 
of tbe Furies, turned to grannie, the crimaon of 
her cheeks, the fire of her eyes, beautiful exceed- 
ingly, where all else was uniormad, and io chat 
state where |he beauty of tbe child is gone, and 
that of the woman not yet burs.t in splendor Irom 
tbe clouds. 

**! must go I" she said, and was gone. 
« ' • « « . « * 

The shfn'went to pieces, not on the inner bat- 
tlements of crags, behind which nestled the little 
brown fishing hamlet, hut on the treacherous 
sunken reefs vvhioh barred the leas frantic rages 
of the ocean from thb little bay within. 

To-night the bay was alive with bellowicg 
breakers, and white with their ghostly niase«, 
and— as Joy waa forced to own tn herself, as she 
stood clinging. to a sharp spar midviray up the 
jagged cliUs, where there seenhid Hardly foothold 
tor a coney— even bad 'Mather" ifnd nis mates 
been there, with their iroo arms and mighty 
hearts, the ship must have brokeii up, the wilH 
shrieks of tbe avingbave ''shivered tothefctara," 



the great meats ha^ toppled down, and t!ke bon- 
gry-maws of ocean ann jrtef have clafoned their 
prey. 

Joy' j soul wss hongry for such wild delight as 
these frantic tempests gave her to the full. She 
trembled and quivered like a war-borae at the 
blast of the trumpet, and there were momenu 
when it^eeoned as if her soul parted from her 
body, and whirled out on the wings of tbe tem- 
pest, a part and poriion of it. 

To-night her joy was clouded, and her pale, 
brown nttle face hong from the clifi over tbe sea, 
full of pity and aogniBh, intent upon the luckless 
vessel. At her feet, on a lower ledge, clinging 
likewise to tbe rock, towered a gigantic figure—a 
man, tall as a son of Ani<k, with red masses of 
hair and beard torn by the wind, and bia bare 
temples' bound by a fluttering rag of some gay 
color. His eyes wild ret dull, and the pitiable, 
.vacant smile of a ** witless "—as Joy's simple folk 
called those aiiiicted so by Qod — ^for ever carved 
on bis bronzed, rugged face. He, too, watched 
the vessel, and as the sea roared its triumph over 
it, shrill, sudden bursts of weird laughter were 
hurried out by the riotous wind, to oe torn to 
waifs and fragments of goblin souod before tbey 
reached a hundred yards away. 

"She's f^one. Tommy !" cried out Joy; leaning 
down to himi as tbe last spar fell crashing into tbe 
shroud of foam tossing above the reef. 

"She's gone! sOe^ gone!" shouted Tommy. 
*' Come, mf bird, there'll be drift in plenty on 
the beach, and we 11 make a fire, and climb op on 
the red flames to the pretty atars, whne I see 
your eyes, my birdie!" 

He held up his great arms to ber, and she sprang 
fearlessly down to him. 

The wind shouted after them, as he aprang down 
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the slender footholds of the rock, half guiding, 
half carr.vlng Joy'» form, buoyant and airy as 
thistledown. Ih a minute they were on the beach 
below, struggMn^ wilb the inward rush of the sea, 
drenobed and blinded by the torn Tolumes of surf 
fljring over them. 

Joy almost torgot the miserable ship in the wild 
a exultation that?* poured alonz her veins. She 
' clapped her brown hands, andtossed then) aloit, 
ana Jaugbed as the surf and the wind Jashed and 
drove her hitber and tbitber. , 8be braced herself 
against the foot ot the crag, and stood like a liiUe 
kelpie sbroude^ in her dripping bair, her great 
black eyes larg^ and luminous as stars. 

Tommy cro4(ched absolutely in the tombling 
line of ghosUy"9urf, hi^ wild "eyes searching for 
the drift the wreck would surely send b;m. 

Joy watched the surf, too, wiih big eye«. It 
often l^rought other things besides luige, battered 
timbers /in its truel emorace, placia things with 
white facea,ground and bruised against the deadly 
rocks, and in the shingly burial-place, a little way 
off, Uiere stood a solemn row of numeless graves, 
wbicn the rude fisher people tended as tiiose of 
their own kin, planting hardy little flowers on 
them, and garnishing the feet of the rude crosses 
of driftwood with shells from the seashore 

Joy looked^ out breathlessly lo the sea. In that 
mass ol' roaiing, flying water^ dashed with lances 
of shortly silrer Irpm the higb-ridiDg moon, she 
could see somethine— the first fruits oT the wreck 
—tumbling in the trough of the sea, a great, black 
object like a spur, now tos$ed erect in the whirl- 
pool of two huge waves, now sb6t landward from 
Crest to crest, now torn backward lor a second, 
but steadily, steadily impelled to the strip of 
beach where Joy stood waiting, and Tommy 
crouched in the surf, a short iron bar, booked at 
one end, fi;rasped in bis hairy hand, ready to har- 
poon such waifs and strays' as the churning surf 
would bring in. 

**I see it, birdie I" he cried out, presently, ris- 
ing amid the foam, a pcaunt giant in the white tur- 
moil of the night: ^'big drift for Tommy's fire 1 
Hurroo I bunco !" 

His wild, exultant shout pealed from the rocks 
behind, and Joy strained her eves out across the 
water. What was that, dashed about with the in- 
coming spar, that was whiter than the foam, and 
sent out looff streamers of flittering yellow, torn 
by the maa wind and whirling water? Joy's 
heart bearan to beat like an alarm-bell, her sallow 
face fiusned lo its lovely rose, her nostrils dilated 
and quivered. Her heroic instincts were all 
troased* 

** Tommy I" she shrieked, out-shrilling the 
wind. **ii*s a spar with a— yes I a woman lashed 
to it f and, I think, a man, too I" 

"We'll put 'em in the churchyard, birdie I" 
laid Tommy— a hoarse voice from the blinding 
3urtain of spray, 

Joy shivered. Tes, that wfis the inevitable end 
to such episode'^. After the sea had torn them, 
and the rock bruised them, they were done with 
Life, which had gone ifs way like a^ vapor. The 
fact that it had ever been in her brief experience 
the inevitable end, never daunted Joy^'s hopes for 
a moment. She always hoped against hope, until 
Ihe stiQeued bodies lay—dumbly eloquent— at her 
feet. 

" We must save them. Tommy!" she cried out, 
struggling from the rock, and blindly fighting her 
way to his side. She had to clutch his great arm 
to avoid being swept, blinded and breathless, out 
to sea. 

** Hurroo I" yelled Tommy ; " here it comes !" 

Tes, on the crest of a huge wave that burst 
and broke upon them roaring, and lashing thein 
nke a wild beast. How it happened Joy never 
knew. She remembered seeing Tommy, forgetful 



of bis precious drift, leap and yell with joy as the 
w%ve burst upon them ; she remembered that the 
spar, a moment before at her teet^ began to roll 
back ; slie remembered a spectral fiaah of two 
white faces «gaiQS^ the black beam ; she remem- 
bered clntobing wildly at the yellow hair of the 
woman as it diift^ed from her, and— remembered 
no more until she found herself driven up agitinst 
tue cUff, braised, stunned, but holding the vellow 
bair in a clutch like death, white Toinmy» laugh- 
ing hia wiH, piteous laugh, he^ berwUb one iron 
arm, the other grasping the hook be bsd driven 
into the beam, as be saw bis coveted drift reeling 
back from him out to the buujzrj sc^ 

Joy slipped, in her moment of a,wakening, to 
the ground on her knees beside the bUck snar, 
and laid her hand first on one cold fiaoe, and then 
on the other. 

The girl's— a slim young creature^ perhaps about 
her own years^was, fixed ana smibng, tM large 
violet eyes ffaiing blsnkly up to the sky, the little 
dainty han£ stiflened already, the jewels on tbem 
scintillating mookiogiy in the cold moonliffbt. 

Joy laid her band on the other face. looking 
with a vague wonder at lis beau^, ana a sreat 
sorrow as she felt that where one had died the 
other surely would not be saved alive. 

The imperial bead, thq fine Oieoiad features, 
the sonny curls matching tboso of the dead girl, 
the long, fine, womanish hands, were all a new 
type to the little fisher-girl, whose people were, 
on^end all, a swarthy, deep-chested, ragged race. 
She looked at him with the inuDcent lulmiration 
of a child, and put her little pitying hand on that 
which lay across his chesty white as.iv^ry in the 
moonligbt^ daintily ringed— a white band that bad 
never known the bana-to-band oonfiiot with the 
worldjor bread. ^ 

As she stooped above him something fell upon 
the hand she touched— a large, lurid drop of 
blood. She felt it trickling down her cheek, and 
for the first time knew that her temple was 
plowed up by a long wound, got in her Rtru*?gle 
with the sea for this spar with iis burden ol the 
dead. 

As it fell, warm and bright, on the cold flesh, 
suddeolv, as though stirred by an electric current, 
the bund moved, the great soft violet eye^ litted 
their golden frini^es, and opened straisbt into hers 
—brown, luminous as stars— rested Tor a second 
on th6 little dark face, the drifting ctoud of raven 
hair, the crimson stream flo\;v^ing down the slender 
neck and f;oft cheek, and then closed again, leav- 
ing the white lace to its perfect repose. 

*' Shut up your eyes!" shouted the poor ** wit- 
less." ** Tommy wants his drift! . Tommy'U take 
you tjO the churchyard, he will I" 

Had Jov not been there, it would have fared 
badly with the half-drowned man. He opened his 
eyes again, and saw a picture that went with him 
by day and by night while lite and memory 
lasted.* 

The little brown creature standing at bay above 
him, with outstretched arms of pfissionate com- 
mand, eyes and cheeks that burned and blazed, 
the cold spray bursting and breakiD^ upon her, 
while Ironi its* weird mist loomed the gigantic form 
of Tommy brandishing the iron hook, and halbo- 
ing and laughing in bourse shouts of vacant mirth, 
as ne strove to bring its lull weight down on the 
white face in one of his rare but ungovernable 
freak of unmeaning mischief. 

The awful terror that burst upon him arrested 
(he fluttering pulses of bis Hie as perhaps no- 
thing else would have done. 

"If von dare!" shrieked Joy, in her crystal- 
line, childish voice, beating him otf witb the 
slender anns, that, even in his rage. Tommy would 
not strike at. "Oh, father! father ! t^tner!" in 
her terror, largely mixed with rage, she sent out 
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this piteont appeal ; aod, straogelj eoougb, it met 
iiB answer. 

A powrerfnl halloo raog dowD to her from the 
rocks aboTe. 

**Here, here!'* she ahrieked io ecstasy. 

Tomro J let his book drop, listened for a second, 
and then, with the speed of a deer, leaped up the 
rocks, and disappeared. 

Josh Stemes bad retamed earlier than was ex- 
pected, attd bad set out to look for his girl. 

When he found her she was Iring beside the 
spur, her littb arm flung across it protectinglr, 
her small face hidden io the long masses of toe 
dead girl's radiant hair, her childish atrength 
gone, and in a dead swoon. 

Josh and his mates, partners in the little fishing- 
smack Clever Bess, loosened the dead and dying 
from the spar, and Joyful, herself once more, ran 
before them, while, with bared heads, they carried 
tirst the man who might cheat Death yet, and 
then the little maiden who was all his own, op the 
ftrim rocks and down asain behind their shelter, 
into the little brown hamlet, where the ruddy 
wires mended the bronze nets, and the children 
slept 10 safety, while outside tbe sea wailed, and 
the good ships went down into the depths. 

As they wound their way along the crajn. bat- 
tling against the wind, a wild "halloo^ burst 
above their beads, and there, on a jutting peak, 
stood Tommy^-A weird form in a full flood of 
silver light. 

Joyful shook her hand op at him in anger, and, 
with 'a burst of wild laughter, be shriekM : 

** Tommy '11 put him in tbe churchyard to-night, 
to-morrow, in a rear aod a day, so he wilU" 

And so Lionel Darell was carried aoioss the 
crags to the home of Joyful Stemes. 

• ••••» 

It was June. Summer had crowned herself 
with roses in tbe gardens and wild woods. She 
danced over the quiet sea, her lootpriots dimpling 
its blue with fiold. She flung impalpable gar- 
ments of gold and rose over tbe hoary rocks, she 
sang in the fairy murmur of the tide, she made a 
line of pearl over tbe sunken reefs out in the bay, 
Hhe lit the beach into a wide-stretching ring oi 
glitter, she breathed a Persian sweetness from 
distant flowers into the briny, bracing seaside air, 
she dimpled and laoehed on* tbe old ocean, bind- 
ing it in her smiles uke a lovely coquette trying 
her skill on some old warrior. 

Down on the beach, where tbe crags shut it out 
from the hamlet, sat Joy, the wash of the sea run- 
ning over her bare feet* her cheeks glowing^ not 
like roses, but like rery fire, subtle and vivid as 
a flame beneath the brown dear skin, her eyes 
looking up to the white gulls wheeling round the 
hoar^ cliffs, her voice, shrill and clear as a bugle, 
piercing the sky as she sang some wild sea-song 
with a burden of "Heave, oh. mv lads, heave, 
oh !" in it. and her little deft bands flying over 
tbe nets of^ the Clever Bess, a dingy, bronze mass 
of cords flashing back a silver spangle here and 
there where the sunlight caught a glittering 
scale. 

ber ragged frock waa wet with tbe sea-water, 
the purple masses of heavy hair tossed into wild 
cari.o, shaggy and unkempt, and hiding, as they 
fell on neck and bosom, tbe red, angry thread of 
a scar marking the rounded temple. Beside her 
crouched Tommy, his chin resting on his knees, 
baskinff in the hot sun, and murmuring to himself 
hoarsely odd words and lines of seafaring songs, 
fluttering fragments caught, as it were, on the 
brambles of the waste places of bis memorv. 

Two men leisurely strolling down tbe ctifl'behind 
toward the little group, talking with clouded 
brows and angry eves. 

*' So." said the elder of the tw3, an erect, broad- 
browea man with crisp silver hair, and eyes 



dauntless and clear as an eagle's, "you, my son, 
Lionel Darell, are fully determined on this cold- 
blooded piece of villainy. Honestly, Lionel, faf 
rather would I that it were you instead of jour 
little sister that tbe old churchyard yonder olained 
from tbe sea." 

** Thanks," said Lionel, adding, with a touch of 
feeling that did wonders for bis handsome face, 
" I dare say it would, indeed, have been better; 
but, you know, * those whom the gods love, di« 
young.' " Then, with a flitting sneer, be looked 
at bis father. '* Wonders will never cease ! Tbe 
proudest man in America urging the sole repre- 
sentative of his race to emulate Kioff Copbetaa 

aod bis begf^ maid. Father, w|en I marry 

But the idea is too preposterous 1* 

'*Yon forget yourself, sir!" said Mr. DmreD, 
haughtily. 

Lionel bowed, and was silent, and his faUier 
continued : 

" Ton accuse me of pride. Ood forgive me ! I 
have been proud, not of wealth, of race, or intel- 
lect, but that dishonor or meanness never touched 
me or mine— jt boast 1 can no longer take to 
myself. You promised to make that child yonder 
your wife. Heaven alone knows what dreama of 
your advancement I saoriflce when I lay mj 
solemn command on yon to keep that promise, or 
incur my serious di^leasure." 

•* For which I am sincerely sorry," returned the 
other, "and I will own to you that I siocerelT 
recret, in a flush of gratitude and evanescent ad- 
m&ation, having been so foolish— unprincipled, if 
you will. But I am going to her at this instant, 
to bid her an eternal farewell. The poor little 
child t Honestly, I can hardly say which of us 
would be the most miserable were I to keep nay 
rash promise." 

"Cfo by yourself, then I" said Mr. Darell, 
sternly, and pausing. ** I will wait here for yoa. 
I have stransely misjudged that child's power of 
feeling, or, 1 tell you plainly, you will have her 
life to answer for." 

He seated himself on a ledire of the cliff, aod, 
folding his aims, watched Lionel, as, to do him 
justice, he walked slowly away, with a shade of 
care on his bright face. 

"It might have been worse," tttoujht Mr. 
Darell, with a heavy sigh. 

He watched tbe slight, erect figure winding 
down the cliff, the sunlight quivering brightly 
through the golden hair, the elasttc^read ecboiDK 
back from the rocks with a strange mingling o7 
pride and abasement. 

Tttere was no denying that, as he had said, "it 
might even bare been worse." 

He watched Lionel go alon^ the sand toward 
Joy, and beard her wild, clear voice suddenly flutter 
into silence as she saw him coming. He telt for 
the child so keenly that her face was vividly before 
him. in all its piteous bewilderment, as he gazed «( 
the IHtle group below him on the glittering aaoda. 
He saw but he could not bear the dialogue. He 
tniced it out by Lionel's gestures and the startled 
turn of Joy's'little head, and then there was a 
pause. 

Then little Joy stood up, Tommy still crouch- 
ing at her feet, and put out her hands toward 
Lionel, dumbly, blindly, in chfldish entreatr, aod 
Lionel took them, prea&ed them, and dasheaawaj 
across the sands, as a man flies from the scene of 
a murder or a theft. 

Joy stood for a moment, her hands still stxetohed 
out after him, then she slipped, a quiet little heap, 
on the mass of bronze net. 

Tommy sprang to his feet, fillr. Darell saw him 
look alter Lionel' s form, lessening along tbe 
sands, and then lift Joy m his va«t arms, and 
speed with her toward the spot where he sat. 

He passed him, running swiftly, the child** 
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brown fade— the rottt gone, the eyes cloeed— 
I jiog egaiost bis fehoulder. At he rtw, be stroked 
it tenderlj, aod murmured : 

**Toroiny'il put bim' in the churcbvard-be 
will, birdie 1 Tommy wants his drift— he does! 
Hurroor 

• ••••• 

"Poor Yandelenr^s daughter!" said Liooel 
DareU, in astonish oient '* I did not know the 
colonel had left one." 

** Did yon not V* said his father, smiling. " Fire 
years make manj changes. She is the light of 
mj solitary house." 

The old gentleman, as stately and eagle-eyed as 
erer, held her hana— a slim white one, with a 
girrs simple rinu of pearls on the engagement- 
finger— in his, while sue blushed and smiled shyly 
at bis words aud looks ot teudemesSy and Lionel's 
glance of pleasure and admiration. 

Lionel had burst io on them in the sunny draw- 
ing-room, Irom five years' wanderings in Spain 
and Algeria, to find this slim, dark-eyed yoiing 
beauty, Junia Vandeleur, established a daughter 
of the house. 

*• Veu never told me of this," be said, reproach- 
fully, to bis iather, as Junia slipped away, and 
left the two men together. 

" Didn't I r saidMr. Darell ** Well, make the 
most of her while she is witb qs. She is engaged 
to be married, and 1 imagine I shall lose her soon. 
How changed yon are, Lionel, in these years!" 

His boyish beauty had dereloped into a grand- 
eur of ootlme wblcb it bad hardfy promised. His 
face was qoiet, dignified, hot no longer brilliant 
or generally happy ; and yet, the change was rery 
nmch lor the better. 

'* I hare oneqnestion to askrou," be said, after 
a long oouTersation with Mr. DarelL ** Did rou 
ever hear— do you know what became of Joy 
Stemes?" 

*' Let us not speak of her," said Mr. Darell, 
sadly. " ii can do no good. Let me be perfectly 
bappy io your society, Lionel." 

Lionel bowed and was silent, and only brisbt- 
ened again when, at dinner^ Jaoia^ciowned with 
a vivid coronal of damask roses, her slim flgare 
draped in virginal white, her vivid face and lovely 
eyes glowing aod blushing with pleasure^faoed 
bim at the little oval table, glowing with flowers, 
sparkling with massive ola-usbioned plate. 

She was so lovely, so winning, there was such 
a radiance of perfect innocence about her, like the 
light about a lily, that she charmed him beyond 
measure. 

She was so utterly womanly, so delicately, 
daintilr high-bred, so lofty and so humble, so 
childish and so qnaintlv wise, so timid and so 
brave, that, before a week was over, Lionel Darell 
loved her with a love m hicb was a revelation to 
himself. He did not fight againat it. She was 

SDgaged to another, and he, too There was a 

btfrier on his side also. 

'* How sad you look— Lionel !" she said to him, 
one night, when be had been a fortnight at home. 

She always lingered timidly over the name he 
had b^ggeoher to call him by. 

*' Do If he said, slowly. ** Then, I am not in 
harmony with you, or the night." 

They were sitting, idly enough, In a great bay 
window, at the end of the drawing-room— a virgin 
moon shining upon them, and upon the great 
leafy arcades of the park, sweeping to the right 
and left below them, nearer a tnrfy terrace, 
spangled with dew— a white peacock, gleaming 
ghostly in the moonlight, and a statue or two ris- 
mg from little hods of Sammer bloom. 

Inside, behind the foamy lace draperies whieh 
shot them in, the luxurious homeliness of the 
softly lighted room, Mr. Darell, rvading by an 
opal-shapod lamp, Mrs. Quincey, Juni9,*Bchap€ron4 



and former goTemesSj listening to him, end nod- 
ding drowsily at the wisdom she did not altogether 
comprehend. A homely little scene, none the le«€ 
so for the quiet pomp of wealth and breeding 
which surrounded It. 

Junia seemed to collect all the brightness of the 
night to herself. Her eyes sparkled tremulously ; 
a uttle diamond locket at her throat shot out qui- 
vering lustres; the glittering masses of her ebon.\ 
hair caught the moonbeams ; her rosy mouth, her 
vivid cheeks were flowing. Her white dress 
seemed absolutely radiant as the light touched it 
here and there. Her httle hand la^ on the broad 
window-sill, and the little ring oi pearls caught 
Lionel's eves. 

"Strange," he said; "but, Junia, my father 
has never told me to whom my little sister is be- 
trothed." 

" You do not know him," said Junia, blushing 
her pretty, innocent blush, and hanging ber heao, 
like one ot the flowers outside heavy with dew. 

" Tell me his name ; perhaps I do," said Lionel, 
biding a jealous pang with a smile. 

" Not to-night," she said, getting up hurriedly, 
and was going away, when he caufftit her hand. 

"Junia," he said, " if a man in Tiis early youth 
committed a grave and selfish error, how tar do 
you think he ought to go to expiate It in his 
maturer years ?" 

" So far as his heart and conscience dictate," 
said Junia, soltly. 

"So far as giving up the passionate, lasting 
love of those later years?" he asked, looking at 
ber searchingly. " Even if that love was free for 
him to seek r' 

Junia paused for a moment; he felt how she 
trembled and ialter<»d— he saw bow she blushed 
and paled. She looked up at him bravely, and 
said, steadily : 

"Yes. even that." 

Lional kissed her hand, and dropped it. 

"Thank you," he said, "and good-bv. I shall 
be gone in the morning before you awake." 

"For long?" she faltered, looking ut him, and 
olaaping ber little hands over her breast. 

"I do not know," he answered. "Yon will 
know soon, however." 

He watched her go slowly away up the softly 
lighted room, and then, with a sigh, be got up and 
strolled away. 

*.* It makes the sacrifice no easier," he thought, 
" to know that I have won her love. Ob, poor 
tittle Joy I you are fully avenged I" 

Early the next morning a note was put into Mr. 
Darelr s hand, which ran thus : 

" I am gone to seek Joy 8teme^ and, if she be 
alive ani desire it, to msKe her my wifo. In any 
case, 1 shall not return to Park Darell until after 
Jnnia's marriage." 

In those few lines there waa the whole romance 
and misery of the man's life. 

• •••»• 

So little changed in those five years ! The line 
of peari breaking on the reef, the sunlight flood- 
ing the rocks, the Peraian odors mingling with the 
jubilsnt sea-air, the snowy crulls dipping into the 
sapphire tide. Rosy June laughing on earth and 
sea. 

Lionel Darell walked along the solitary sands, 
smoking^ and almost expecting to come upon lit- 
tle Joy singing in the sunshine, as she bad done 
that day five years before, 40 completely was the 
spot unaltered. 

He wished to quiet the sad turmoil and unrest 
within him before be sought her out. He wished 
to wrench himself from the hope that would cling 
to him, that she bad forgotten him and was happy. 
He wished to crush the stubborn (act into heart 
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and braiD, that, even were he free, Junia Vande- 
leur was the betrothed wife of another man. 

lie wae so absorbed in himself, that be cod> 
tinued bis way, ** organic memory" alone guid- 
ing bis feet, until be turned the oa5^e of n ^reat 
chll', strai^jht as the front of some old minaier, 
and gay wfth looi;, emeruld banners of seaweed 
dashed against it by the tide. 

A long shadow, black and uncoufb, reached 
along the yellow sands, and as be approacticd un- 
heeding, nickered, changed, crawled toward him, 
a black blot in the iair day. 

A fleet of ships sailed beyond the reef, some, 
far-oft' phantoms fading in tne **wan sapphire; 
some coming, with swelling sails of pearl, land- 
ward. 

Xhv bronsio s ila of the Clever Bess— how well 
he kr.u^w the dingy little cndt — catching a glim- 
mt'ripg Kold from Hie buu, aud ibe centre of a lit- 
tle lieul of ^^iu^-smaokSp was standing out be- 
yond the reef, hm ibo sands were solitary, save 
\(jT Lionol'i^ ^lowlv pacinju form, erect, kingly, 
gmeetut, bud ihc .^hsiduw be neither saw nor felt 
cr*.'Ojnng loward l\\p^f cravkling along tbc base of 
lb« g!M. 

Behind the.clifTs children were at play, their 
"little sharps and trebles" like far-away silver 
bells. 

He walked slowly on, and came to the very spot 
where Joy had sat and sung, innocent little maid! 
fiveyears bet ore. 

^Vnere wos she now? Was she even alive? A 
ang of pity and remorse went sharply throngb 
'\im, and at this moment be looked up. 

The shadow bad fallen across him. He nttefed 
on exclamation of surprise, and recoiled a little, a 
shade of aversion on bis handsome face. 

** Hurroo!" cried ** Witless Tommy,*' gathering 
himself together with the action of a beast of prey 
about to spring, ** where** my birdie?" 

The question in itself was a shock to Lionel 
Daroll. It confirmed the hope of which be was 
ashamed— tbc remorse that bad always embittered 
bis young manhood. 

"'Where is she?'* be cried, seizing Tommy by 
the arm ; ** tell me ! How should 1 know?" 

Tommy burst into wild laughter, and reared 
himself, a lm<{e, black form, against the tender 
blue of the sky. 

The demon of madness was in full possession 
of bim. 

'•Tommy don't know," be said, vacantly; and 
then, a quick fire running through every knotted 
vein, and le'aping from his wild eyes, he strode 
toward Lionel. "Tau knowl" he yelled. "Tom- 
my'il put you in the churchyard, be will I" 

Lionel bad time to swing round and brace him- 
self against the cliff, and then, like a rock torn 
down the Alps in an avalanche. Tommy was upon 
him. 

He held in his knotted band the iron hook 
Darell so well remembered, and tried his mighty 
best to bring it crashing upon the golden bead 
shining out ^om the gray rock. 

The struggle was fearfully unequal, for, though 
Lionel's thews and sinews were like iron bands, 
there was a fury— a demoniac nossession about 
the giant, which would have oyen>orno a Samson. 
He flung the hook awa^, and Heized Lionel in bis 
huge arms, with the intention of dashing him 
against the clitl'. 

Lionel was a brave man, and he fought with a 
face set like some magnificent marble idealization 
of an Ajax or a Hector. 

Tommy's hideous laughter j-anj^ from cliflT to 
cliH, and his fury ted upon the stubborn resist- 
ance oll'ered bim. Inch by inch he was winning 
the tearlul victory. 

The golden sand whirled fVom beneath their 
feet. Lionel's foot slipped, and be staggered. 



The brown, bare fe»t of the ffiant clnng to tbc 
sand, and, with a yell of tnamph, he whirled 
Darell irom the ground. 

A band of fire seemed to Lionel to mn round 
the blue vault, with the word ** Nemesis" shoots 
ing in blood-red letters through it. 

There teemed to fall from heayen a horrible 
blackness, shot whh blood red worlds, and then a 
glorious li;;ht, through which, white and glorified, 
came— was it little Joy, or was it Junia? 

It was Joy's Toice, and yet Jxinia's, that, like " a 
falling star," called upon bis name. He felt 
dreamily Tommy's grasp relax as the shrill, ul- 
very voice rang out. He saw the wild face full of 
tert-or, joy, bewilderment, and then be fell back 
against the cliff, deaf and blind, and breathless, 
for one brief minute. 

He awoke, with the touch of soft fingers on bis 
hand, and looked dreamily up— to meet Jonia's 
eyes, or Joy's— which? fWlI of tears and bright- 
ness. 

**^Arc you hurt?" she whispered. 

"Who are you?" he said, in a low, dreftoay 
voice. 

But Tommy answered him. He was rolling 
over and over in the sand, jelling with joy. 

''Tommy's got his birdie back, he has! Hoi^ 
roo !" 

"Jnoia." he said, •' are yoK Joy f 

8he answered him mutely by lifting beck ber 
rich hair from her temple. A white sear djsfig* 
ored its delicate yeining. 

"Forgive me," she said, softly; "it was your 
father's doing. We followed yoa down here to— 
to — -" 

She looked piteonsly at him, blnsbing end 
Shrinking, so loTely, so pure, and so timid. 

"To what?" he said, looking, not at her. but 
at the pearl engagement-ring on her pretty little 
band. 

The Nemesis had come, bnt in a dilTerent garb ! 
Junia and Joy, whom he lored, was to be the wife 
of another I 

" To let yon find little Joy Stemes," said tbc 
"lordly, lovely creature," "if— if you wanted 
her." ' 

»• » » » .» • 

Park Darell end moonlight. Lionel and Joy by 
the open window. The opal-lighted background 
of the drawing-room this time deserted. The 
sounds of music and of daare from a brilliant 
vista of ballroom beyond. 

"Joy," said Lionel, smiling down at her, "why 
do you wenr that peari ring, sign of betrothal to 
unoi^r man, when yon are mine t Do you heai 
me, my promised wile?" 

"You- never even had the cnriosiTy to aak bis 
name," said Joy, smibng. "Did yoii never sue* 
pect, LioHcl?" 

He shook his head laughingly. 

" It was yourself," said Joy, coming doeer to 
him. "When your father brought this wild, i^ 
norant obild to bis stately home, be said ftat per- 
haps vet she might win back the love that bad 
been hers, and he made her wear that little ring 
to kee» the bright hope alive. Are you angry, 
dear?*' 

He took ber band and kissed it reverently and 
tenderiy, nnd looked away from hertrndiant face 
to the radiant sky. 

If his hps did not more, the dnmb eloqnenoe ol 
speechless thanksgiving^ shone in his hue eyes. 
What more precious tribute to hor could a wo- 
man such as Joy require? 

When thejr moved awav. the moonlight quivered 
in starry points on the nne-fiamed (Uamonds on 
neck ami lustrous brow^ the misty lr.ce, nnd hisch- 
bred rare loveliness of little Joyful Stemes, whom 
the next week was to see Mrs, Lionel DareiL ol 
Park DarelL 
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IiA«i Blffbt, wkeii a booMr of orbuMm and gdUL 

Prlftoo ita biUo#a aorota tba vaat. 
Trailing its glittering amlxur fold 

Orar the anow of the lakelet's crest, 
Down tlffongh the meadow, with clover white. 

Beneath the maplea tlut dreamilv aifh, 
Dipping their leavea in the reddening light, 

Tuere wandered together Maad Anthon and L 

Xand la a lady, with fair white hands. 

And I am a laborer, bronzed with toll; 
She ia the heireca of fair broad landa— 

An humble peasant, I till the soil. 
Hand has a flosa of the annnieat hair, 

And eyea that ha^e atolen the bine of the aea; 
I am tawny and rongh. with an nnconth air, 

Yet ahe wa.ked through the meadow, kat night, 
with me. 

Waa I to blame that I dropped a word 
I DOTer had meant or dared te apeak t 

Or could ahe help that her quick ear heard. 
And « fluah awept orer her brow and cheek f 

Eowerer it happened I cannot aay, 

I But I know, at last, ahe iorgaye me quite; 

for jny darling -weara on her hand to day 
A ring which ahe wore not yeatenxieht 



Biding to Beath. 

▲ KOMAKCE OF TJEUPP£R LIF£. 

''Sn w&s'ooe of the moat desperate women I 
•rar knowed," remorked Phil Seabum, t)ra tfap- 
per, ybo *ra» in the service of the Northweatertt 
Fur Company, as be stooped down and held bis 
' pipe to a bright red coal that Ibj on tbe edge of 
ouroftmpfire, until the tobacco with which it was 
charged was aglow. 

"Fve heard of her. eh, Phil?" said Wd Coch- 
rane, stretobiuff himself on the sward aloiigside of 
his long-barrered pea-riHe, about as ancient apd 
M badly used up aa bimeeif. **She was mighty 
8*887 on Injins, ana took 'em down in their jtrackj 
88 ef they war je^t so much varmint.'' 

^* That was because tbe yaller cusses a-scftlped 
ber man, when they hadn't orter. The IHist time 
Tou an' 1 seed her, w88 a-ridio' on the back of a 
buderler bull right in the midst of a drove of them, 
a-goin' belter split across the perairie to tbe blutis 
up the Missouri above the Yallerstone. It was a 
impressive sight. How she got outer that 8crap« 
was Inst as easy as warmin up on a bar, icr it 
was test death to both on 'em. Tou've beerd on 
lleff Martin, mavhap, Mister Wallace?" said Phil 
SeAuro, wnen be had replied to Cochrane, turn- 
ing over on bis side, for be had now assumed a 
recumbent position, and looking at me. 

**i can't say that I know much about her," I 
answered; **hut Pve beard ot her up among the 
Stony Mountains." " 

"Well," replied Beabam, "her life was a 
enr'ous one, an' it you've no partikler objection, 
I'll let out on ye, for, ye see, I knew her man,, 
Ked Martin, a heap." 

"S'pose yer tell it us »ll about 'em;" 8nd 
Cochrane, as he spoke, rose to bis feet, and ,rol{- 
ine OTer the trunk of a tree, whieh we had ai^ hour 
beiore felled in a gorge of the Black Hills, in 
which we were, iivto the fire. ** Thar " he added, 
*< when that gets a-blasin', we kin pull the blanket 
onto us, an' get ter sleep without danger of grizzly 
or other varmint a-pokin' bis oowelcome nose 
inter our viitles. Now go- on with that yam uv 
yours about Ned Martin an' bis wife." 

'* Yer see," commenced tbe trapper, raising his 
body to an inclined position, ana resting on his 
right arm while he pulled vigorously at the stem 
of bis brierwood pipe, a recent purchase at tbe 
trading'post^" yer see, Misses Martin, when she 
fuat kem out yere amon^ the Rockies, was as 



quiet as a young anterlope, an' as pretty as any 
perairie-flower you ever seed. No one'd a-tbought 
tbar was sech a thing m fight inter her, an^ I 
s'pose she'd a-gone 'long as quiet as a well-played 
game uv poker, ef it hadn't bin for some o' them 
pesky Injins, who're allers prowlin' 'boat a-gittin' 
inter musses. 

** Ned Martin was in the employ of the company, 
an' was a quiet sort of man enough, who, when 
he got inter the fort with his peltry, like a sensible 
citizen^ allers swallowed bis corn-juice without 
troubhn' it with tbe dirtv water of the Missouri, 
an' so kept outer diUerkilties of all kinds. 

"Folks used ter wonder what persessed Ned 
Martin ter brinjf sech a beauty as Meg war out 
in the perairie couniry ter make the Iniin wo- 
men mad a-lookin' al her purty face, an'^ settin' 
them ter want ter scratch it, for, rer see. Mister 
Wallace, thar'a jest sech a thing as jealousy among 
the yaller squaws. 

**'0v course, Ned Martin war supposed ter know 
his own business, in' when folks got kinder 
our'ous an' asked questions, he'd tell 'em ahe 
wasn't afeard. an' knew jest exactly what she war 
about. Wal, she war purty ; an' she war retirin an' 
modest like, an' said notbin' ter nobody. An' 
them black eyes ! My, bow they seemed ter look 
right squar through ver, an' say, as plain as ef 
she'd a-said it in good lingo : 

** • Mister, yer can't fool me \ I know exactly 
what yer a-th'inkin' abput, an' I jest know bow far 
I ken trust ye.' 

*' Well, tbe last time I seed her an' her man to- 
gether war at the company's tradiu'-post. on the 
Gallatin. Ned bad bin a-takio' considerable fire- 
water without a tech of anger, aa war his custom, 
an' he felt kinder elevaleo, an' so he made for a 
aog of a Crow, an' be jest bandied his huntin'- 
knife round the critter as ef he war a bar. 

** Or course, tbe vallerskin didn't survive the 
operation much— in fact, before he very w^l knew 
wnat war the matter with him, be found his bar 
a-danglin' from Ned's belt, that, war fastened 
roun' l)is bunlin' -skirt. 

'* Nobody thought much on that. How could 
the^? Leastways, no white man greatly exer- 
cised bis conscience over it, especially at that 
partikler time, as they war all engaged in the 
more congenial an' altogether lovel^ task of re- 
ducin' the heft ov. the company's whisky. 

**Bui tbar was* more CroWs nop one at tbe post 
at the time, a-qualifyin' ter the Hquor^n' among 
'em a chief, who looked kinder on the subject as 
ef he was* mad about it, an', with other yaller- 
skins, left the post at ween daylight an' dark, with- 
out their usual pleasure. 

** As for Ned Martin, when he bad come to his 
senses, he 'filled his keg, an', with his purtv wife, 
he went back to bis traps, ap' was gettin*^ along 
oncommooly well, until one etormy night a smaU 
party of the miserable rod-skinned cusses got 
prowlin' aroan' his groonds, an', I'm darned, 
Mister Wallac^, as it afterfr^rd turned out, them 
Injins had the imperdence to palculate as how the 
bide of tb»^icUDlL Ned carved out at the post war 
wortbliWtil 

"Wall, ibem redskins managed to find Martin 
an' liis purtv wife in their ca£ip near a otter 
stream, an' rm blamed if they dm't jest bev tbe 
assurance to make a target of it, firin' it with 
burnin' arrers, an' onarthen the two! 

** It wasn't till then that anybody bad a idee of 
what Ned said when be remarked, to cur'ous in- 
quirers, that in a scrimmage bis purty wife could 
take care on herself. 

** It must a-been amoosin' ter tbe Injins the way 
in which she'd drop, with a rifle she had, the most 
forrard of them. 

** By a chance shot, Ned was brought to grief, 
an' then it w&a that his puxty ^jfe rf^f/^ an tore 
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aroaa' like a bar what had lost ber oabs. Thar 
was lifelv times oyer the body of Ned for his 
scalp. Ibe lojins wanted it bad, an' the widder 
flung aroun\ an' swore tbst that bar of her hus- 



band's should go under the jearth with his bead. 
An' she gofibe better of the argjmeot. 

i^Whilft her cabin was a-flaaiin\ sendin' its 
light inter the sbadders of the rocks, an* makin' 
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things oletr as tbey colild be seen in the day, she 
dug a bole behind a hig stone. Mister Wallace, an' 
whenever she could dodge the balls of the enemy, 
an' she did that bv set tin' the body of Ned up as 
a make-beliere, firin' from behind it whenever op- 
pert unity sarTed. an' then, when she conldn^t 
neither load or tire, sbe'd employ her spare mo- 
ments with a shovel, a-makin' a bole in tbo groun' 
deep enough for the corpse. 

'* How she managed it a!I I'm sure 1 don't know. 
But this is certain : she finally got the scalp of 
her husband in the yeartb, an' so saved it; for, 
ye see, a Injin won't scalp ahead what's been once 
put squarely under the sod. 



'*When Roarin' BuU—it was said he led th 
party at the shootin' of Martin, for tbe Injin kille 
at the post belonged to his band— foun' out wha 
tbe widder had done, he took a mijKhty admiratio 
to her, an' with the aid of a hundred'or so of hi 
thieves, pressed bcr very much to aeo«Bo^|Mioy hii 
to bis village. 

** She declined tbe invitation, but Roarin' Bu 
was so hospitul-like, he wouldn't take No for a 
answer. 

" That Injin made f mistake in askin' Meg Mai 
tin to a seat at his table in the lodge he occopie 
when at home with his ton or fifteen wives. Thesi 
ov course, womanlike, got indignant at the idc 
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»f a white woman, an' a portj one at that, comin' 
among 'em. 

"Meg didnH like it. not a bit. When Boarin' 
Bull looked sweet at her, she informed bira in her 
liveliest Enelish Ihat she didn't admire him, an' 
when he undertook ter sidle up to her, an' make 
stren'ons love, she kinder fell for the re^^ion on 
bu heart, and I'm blessed ef she didn't just «ee 
how thiok an' big it might be, by rammin' a knife 
inter it 1 

** On course Koarin' Bull couldn't stand many 
such lively expressions of the widder's opinion, 
an' be keelea rii^ht over without mukin' the 
slightest dil^eckelty about it. 

"When Meg Maitin/sccd the Roarin' Bi^ll was 
no looger in 4^ fit r tuie of mind to give advice to 
th« Grows, sbe^tepped out, at pleasant as could 
be, with the chiefs best gun, un' knife, an' other 
war-fixin's, an' sclectin' the swiftest animile out 
ov his corral of ponie.4, she made a bee-line as cool 
as if she was a-goin' a-shoppin' in St. Louise. 
Sba wa^ a cunnm' iTiti<3r, was Meg. She some- 
hovf maniiii^Ld ta cov^r her trail. How, I never 
could dud onu 

^' Wbea tbe other uivL« of Bo|irin' BuH found 
out what be re 1 71^ d winders thejr iraa, warn't thar 
a row in the TilhiLie! 

'vEEtnU the bucks mo an ted thar anhnilcs, an' 
tried ibar puttie^i t[? tind out which way that 
woman bad tuuk; bui as they couldn't, they 
concluded to do thar mouroin' without her as- 
sistance. 

** Meg, she made straight tracks for <ibe post, an' 
ef the Injins had a-known beans, they'd a-gone 
that way. But what can yer expect of a yiuler- 
skin? 

"As soon as the widder got ter the post, she 
went inter the store, an' bhe said ter the company's 
mau; in her quiet but resolute way, never a tear 
comin' to her eye : 

" ' Mr. SparkS| my old man's gone under, scalp 
an', ail. An' I have come here without a skin to 
trade ; but the company owed my man someihiu', 
1 believe V 

"* That's^ so, ma'om,' said t^e trader, com- 
mi.*-eratin'-hke, an' tnkin' in his 'big paw one on 
her little hands, an' givin' it a sort of squeeze) 

"'That'll do, Mr. Sparks,' returned the wid- 
der, lookin' him steadily in the eyes. 'I hain't 
forgot Ned Martiu yit, un", what'^'more, I don't 
mean ter.' 

" 'You*re a female woman among a tbousao',' 
said the trader, warmly. 

"Mr. tSparks was a good mnn*. He's gone 
under. He drank gome extra good whiskv onct 
by mistake, Mister Wallace, an' it pizened liim. 

" * I am,' said the widdor, emphatically. ' I mean 
that the redskins shall kugw that fact.' 

" Then the widder up an' told the story of her 
misfortunes, an' so pathetically, that Mr. Sparks, 
who alters felt soft about the gizzard nhen he'd a 
Quart of red-eve in him, began ter cry, an' swear 
that Misses Martin, ef she wanted th'e store, an' 
himself thrown inter the bargain, she could 
have it. ' 

" But the widder said she had larnt to trap an' 
hunt aa well as any on 'em, an' she asked no 
favors, only a little trust, for the Crows had stolen 
the skins *of thar take, but hadn't teched the 
traps. She'd be able ter pay all back before the 
ice formed in the streams, nn', besides, she didn't 
know but that she would ?et along without the 
trust if tlie company 'd squar accounts. 

"Mr. Sparks, who hod become softer in the 
giziard,*for he'd measured onother pint inter his 
stomach of the juice, looked at the books, an', for 
the life of him, he couldn't— there wus so many 
cipher*— say whether the company owed Neii 
Martin thirteen or'thirteen hundred dollars. 

" The relict settled the diderkiliy, for she could 



read an' write an' cipher with the rest ov 'em — ^by 
looking over thp page, an' assured the superin- 
tendent that it was a hundred an' thirty dollaErs, 
which she calculated would answer her porposa 
for a spell. 

" The Injins, the mean skunks, had taken erery- 
thin' she had, an' so she was torccd to refit her- 
self. 

'* Wall, she did, Mr. Wallace, an' among the 
rest, she laid in a good stock of powder an ball, 
an' bought her a swingin' bowie-knife. 

" She was an admirable woman, sir. She went 
right straight back to whar Roarin' Bull had inter- 
duoed jiimself, an' she put up another cabin, 
coveriid'it all over with yearth, ao't nobody but 
herself, so cute war it dpne, could tell wbicn was 
on^ which warn't the bank of the yearth. She war 
handy also, for, by gracious, she puzsled more^A 
one redskin by her £sappeurances. 

"She had a way, when hard pressed an' she 
didn't want her tracks discovered, to set inter the 
creek on which was her cabin, an' by a way on 
her own. suddenly go out I 

" Wall, sir, when she'd got her bearer an* her 
otter traps all refixed, anther meat laid in, sbe 
declared war agin the iniins. Shp didn't even 
know what fear was. She d jest as soon tacUe a 
gi izzly as she would a ott^, an' she piled up the 
peltry. 

"She never forgot business while in pursofl of 
her amuaemeot of trackin' Ipjins, and t^ievin' 'em 
of thar scalns. An' in thai time she got to be iw 
famous as old Drain or Bragg. 

" When I first met her on the trail of some 
Crows, I took olf my hat to her, an' out of re- 
spect, I ol!ercd her a plug of terbacker. She 
smiled, and thanked me all the same, she said. 
But thar was a dih'renoe in that smile and tbut 
look. The eyes, that used ter look so soft an' quiet 
an' pleasant like, glittered, and were a^ hard in 
their expression as blue steel; an' her smile, 
although It was a warm day, reminded me of ice, 
an' cooled me all over like.* 

"'Still trapping, Mrs. Martin r I said, bjr 
way of brekking the strangeness, for we war ontin 
the' peridrie alone. ' How's the success?' 

"^Very good, Mr. Seabum,' she answered. 
'Better, perhaps, than I deserve, consideiin' I'm 
away from my traps so much. Yon see, I onl j 
care to earn enough in that line to bring me the 
little I want in the way of clothing. I clre more 
for lead and powder than anything else. I am 
more than half the time on the trail of mr hue- 
band's murderers, and of those who'd haVe dishon- 
ored me. There's a small band of them encamped 
in that gorge. Thev'li never get out of it alive I 
I want their scalps 1'^ 

" She spoke fiereely. I Tblt th6 chills runnin' 
over me, an' I said : 

" ' Mrs. Martin, have you not avenged your bus- 
band's death yet? Snrelv it's time ye gev up the 
chase of blood, an' settled down as ye was before^ 
or else go back to yer people in the States.' 

" The woman seemed to grow taller as sbestrode 
up to me, an* placed one or her hands on roj 
' I icht arm, which was a-boldin' op my gun, an' 
while her eyes fairly blazed, she spoke in low bat 
awful tones: 

" ' Forgive, Mr. Seabum ! God only knows how- 
much of a woman I once was, an' bow much of a 
fiend I now am! Forgive! Why, everything 
seems to mc to swim in blood; an' do I not see 
the spirit of my murdered husband ever pointin' 
me to the trail of death, sayin' to me, "Fear not, 
Meg, fear not to revenge me, for, while one of the 
baud of tho Roarin' Bull lives, yon must not lay ' 
down the Weapons I taught you to use so well !*' 
Mr. Seabum, it is useless to speak to me of any 
other life than this. Eight of tne band who killed 
Edward Martin are in that gulch. They cannot 
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escape me. I kd tbem into it. Tbaj are prisoners. 
The/ were lollowinj^ mo, an' I deoojred tbem 
biiber. Iknewbowtofrei ouvof ibeabyss. Tbej 
do not, an' tbeir bodies will roc within its steep 
an' narrow walls, unless the vultures find tbem 
an' rend tbehr flesb as they would bare kit, bad 1 
not, amidst a territto aa' unsparing fire, succeeded 
in borying bim 1' 

**I lelt a kind of pity for tba strange woman," 
contiooed Seaburn, as ue knocked the boWl of bis 
pipe against the root of a tree near which be was 
fymff. and discharged it of its ashes. *' But, je 
see,! didn't exactiT like tbe idee of one in her 
situation a-followin of redskins, with the chance 
of gettin* into their clot<?hw, an* so I advised her 
to let tbe Crows alone for tbe lutur*, an' attend to 
trappin' an' huAtin'.' * 

'^»be didn't seem to take my words at all 
kindly. She bad grown hungry and sarage like, 
an' reminded me of a abe-wolf 1 onct met over 
in tbe Calitorny range, when I was there in forty «- 
nine. 

'*She turned from me^ an', tbrowin' her run 
over her right shoulder, moved toward the edge 
of tbe dark precipice, where, a hundred feet be- 
low, was ter be seen tbe Injins she had entrapped, 
an' who could only return to liberty bv the nar- 
row an' dain^'rous path they'd taken in the de- 
scent, believin' they had their enemy within their 
grasp. 

** At tbe openin' to this trail stood tbe woman, 
ready to send a bullet inter tbe heart of tbe fust 
cuss of 'em that made a etii^rt ter git loose. 

"Just as I was about ter go up ter her, I seed 
her raise her rifle^ an' point directly at an object 
that looked like a human in among the trees. 
Do you remember that. Cochrane?" a&ked Sea- 
burn, turning toward tbe gray-beaded man^ wbo 
bad, during tbe greater part of the above narra- 
tion, remained apparently without expanding or 
contracting a musole of his iron-like body on tbe 

*' I rather think I don't forgit it 1" he answered. 
** It war a miracle I warn't busted that time. Fd 
a-bin, I cal'o'late, ef ye'dn'.t aF-bin near. I'd a-bin 
shut down that there bole in tbe yearth in a hurry, 
1 believe. That war an awfol tinas ^Uogether." 

*• Either my eyes were sharper nor^eg Mar- 
^in'Sy or else I was moved by the dafeoseless situ- 
ation of tbe Crows ; bat I was jest in tune to strike 
tbe barrel of tbe pointed weepon down'ard as it 
went otf," resumed the trapper, asain filling and 
lighting bis pipe. " Well, that Mot was bound 
to do ezeoution, anyway. 

** The report had hardly struck my ear, when 
tbe dnrndest yeU ye ever heard came up from thai 
thar pit. 

*' I onot heerd a Methodist missioner a*describin' 
hell, in which the damned were a-heerd in heaven 
like Tnakin' the savagest of veils an' moanin' an' 
cryin', an' that abyss reminaed me on it. 

** Instead of Cochrane thar bavin' tbe wind tuck 
oat ov bim, It war two bv tbe imprisoned Injins 
that bad bin Struck in tbeir vitals oy a siog le pill, 
an' the other six was so durncd mad because, 1 
s'pose, tfaey warn't sarved with tbe same sauce, 
that they jined in a sort of chorus, an' talked 
Crow at the won^an. 

*' Cochrane bad by this time discovered himself, 
an' when Meg apologised ter him, sarin' she 
thonffht him Injin, he offered to assist hef in 
aettlin' the futur on tbe other Crows. 

** She wouldn' t bear ter il. She said as bow she 
thought she was quite able to transact her own 
business. With that she reloaded her rifle. 

** I'll tell ye what war my opinion of tltat poor 
vridder bere>-l test believe she was insane— out 
in bead like. When fhe'd got ber sbootin'-iron 
right, she jest raised it quiet like, an' then droppin' 
tbe muzzle, pulled tbe trigger, an' made one other 



flghtin'-man less in the Crow nation than there 
was atore. 

" It was pure slaughter what follered ; but it 
was Injins, ye know, an' an Injin isn't of so much 
valiy as a perairie-dorg even— (or ye kin eat that 
when yer hungry. 

"The widder'a eyes were jest like coals a-flre 
donn the process. She continued droppin' the 
Crows one by one» almost as quick as she could 
load an' fire, tilt sbe*d countea eight dead bucks 
whar there was eight live ones t few minutes 
afore. 

••1 felt kinder sick at so much killin' in cold 
blood; hot, ye see, they was yallerskins, worse 
nor skunks any day. 1 wasn't sorry when I seed 
tbe critter disappear, but only to come in sight a 
minnit later, at the loot of the gorge, a-cuttin' awar 
at the Ecalps of her enemies. An* 1 must say," 
added Seaborn, with a thought of admiration in 
his voice, " she did tbe bis'ness in a womanlike 
manner." 

*• The critter was mad. Thur's no doubt In mj 
mind," here took up Cochrane. **WbenI seed 
ber a-workb/ at them heads down in that thnr pit, 
which looked to me as if it wur the gateway to 
thnr brimstone kingdom, 1 kind a felt qnalmisn in 
mj innards, an' I came to the conclusion that 
the most unretentin' enemy a man could bev, in- 
jins and snakes not excepted, wiir a crazv woman. 
les, Meg Martin wur insane, I'll swar!*' 



"Jest aa she was about securin' tbe last sculp," 
resumed Seabum— *• for we could see her plain 
from tbe brink — we heard a thunderin' noise in 
the perairie Just below us. It seemed ter me like 
the low, tremulous, mournful sound of tbe sea, 
as I've heard it down by the Califomy coast at 
nigbt. 

*•* What's that?' cries the old man here. 
*'Tafai't airthqoake, Is'tf 

*• Before I could answer Cochrane, I seed the 
poor critter, down at the bottom of the hole, stop 
m ber bloody work among the dead. It was aw- 
ful ter \cnk at her. Thar she was, with her bowie- 
knife atween her teeth, an' she a-tearin' the scalps 
from tbe heads of the dead skunks. The rum- 
blin' noise, which I expect she hcerd plainer an' 
heavier like than we (»d, must have made her 
kind of nervous, for I seed her drop her knitb, 
an' then pick it op, an' hasten back to whar we 
was. I guessed what the noise was, an' was about 
to say as much to Cochrane, when Meg Martin, 
ber lips, face, bands and clothes smeared with 
the blojd of the Injin skunks, cried, with a 
shriek, as she rn^bed up, that made me shudder, 
her ejres like red globes of fire a-dancin' in her 
head, an' that in broad day : 

** * Bnfferler ! bufferler ! Don't ye bear 'em, 
Seaburn? Hey I buflierler! buHcrlerl' 

*' She didn't slop a minnit, but kept on ter tbe 
valley a-cryin* — shriekin', rather: 

"*Buflerler! buflerlerl' 

" Cochrane and I follered bard in ber track, an' 
it Was iest as much as we could to keep near her, 
80 swiftly she ran toward whar the roar an' rush 
came from— so like the deep roar an' rush of tbe 
sea— yellin*. now in a sort of frenzy : 

"* Buflerlerl bufferler!' 

" A minnit later, an'^ on tnmin* the brow of tbe 
bill, we saw a sight which it isn't often given even 
ter a Kocky Mountain man ter see. Before us. , 
awny as far as tbe eye could carrv sight, was but- 
lerler, a movin' north'ard— hundreds, tnousands, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of the 
wild critters^ it seemed to me, was a-mo\in' right 
on to us ! Would they come up tbe high groun' 
on which we stood, or would tney go rotin' the 
more eastern p'int of it, an' so save ns front bein' 
trampled to death r Fortinatcly, the bitl wos cov- 
ered with drv grass, an' Cochrane thar said as 
how we oonla fire it, an' so drive the dark masses 
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of moyin* objects tUai urore rashins or burryin' ^ 
to and fro on the plain, jest like as u it was filled 
with a army of soldiers dressed in black, an' ear- 
n-in' glitterin spears. We'd lost sight of tba 
widder for a time, an' to sstc ourselves— for 
a'reody the buflerler was upon us— we sot tire ter 
the tall grass. We wam't a n^innit too soon. 
Hardlj bad we got behind a boulder, when, like 
the sound of a yearthquake and the noise of the 
hurricane, the animilcs, forced aguinst tbar will, 
rushed up the hill, some gettin' inter the Homes, 
while others succeeded in passin' unscorched the 
line of fire. It was a curious au' a grand sight. 
We now thought of Metr. I looked aroun' ter see 
whar she was. I couldn't fin4 her novthar, an* I 
began to git fnghtened. Turnin' to Cochrane 
thar, I said : 

***Whar's Meg?' 

'"I wur jest a-goin' t^r ask rer Ihat 'ert qoes^ 
tion,' answered the old man tnar, in his queer 
way. 

'''*By thunder!' I suddenly cried, lookin' down 
the hfll. * Look thar 1 See, Cochrane, see 1 What's 
thai? It'% Meg Martin u-top er that bull buf. 
ferler I' 

** By gracious!' whispered the old man here, in 
a deep breath, a-clutchin' at me hard. 'She's 
wild, sore's we* re here. Why, no sane roan, let 
alone a woman, 'd do that !' 
' " Mounted on a lendin' bull — a real old chlief of 
his tnbe — sot Meg 5<artin, her (ace an' bands still 
red with the blood of the Injins, a-cryin', a-laugb- 
in', an' {ushriekin*. while every minnit, her eyes 
meanwhile rollln' like fire in thar sockets, fhe 
would drive the knife, with which she scalped the 
Injins, into the body ot the bellowin', shortin', 
an^ f oamin' beast ! How she got a-straddle on nis 
rough back, no one of us could gue^s. Uow she 
could ^et inter the midst of (he hobblin', trampin', 
cruAhin' herd, without bein' crushed ter deatn er- 
ihediately, not even Cochrane could say, un' he'g 
known bufferler eence he wur a child. 

*' On the great army of monsters came-<-80ine 
goin' one way, an' othei s another, but all monn' 
northward: an^ now. at the head pt a mighty divi- 
sion, drunk with anger, rushpd the animile on 
which the strange woman sot On, en, up the 
hill, an' past where we was standin , toward the 
deep chasm in which the disfigured bodies of the 
eight Crow warriors were Ivin . 

*' I shoated to Meg. 1 called ter hor ter ^t away 
before it war too laie. She hecrd me's plain's you 
do now, sir; but she only shrieked back in answer 
that sbe war a-ridin' Rqarin' Bull what bad killed 
her man, an' she was agoin' for his scalp. Aa 
she said this, she drove her knife deeper* n deeper 
inter the poor blind, infuriated animile. An' so 
they passed us, loUered by hundreds of critters 
as pantin' for breath, as tireless, an* as ugly -look- 
in' as the one the poor widder, by some perversity 
of temper, bad got outer. 

** As for ourselve?, we had to stay near the rock 
for hours. It would a been death to have left it. 
An' thar was no necessity ot wastin' powder on 
'em, for the crush an' rush was so <tremenjus that 
when one ov'em fell that was the end ov liim. He 
never rose agin. 

''The next mornin' by daylight the Irresistible 
army of anfmHes had all passed on their way to 
the grazin' grounds higher up, an' it was sale for 
ns to get away from the lire, an' the stink of burnt 
meat an' skin that filled the air. 

"As we turned up the hill, fpUenn' in tbe path 
of the buHerler, au^ spcculatin' on whar the mad 
critter Meg Martin then was, Cochrane, hap- 
penin' ter look down the chasm, saw a dark ob- 
ject, like a crushed mass, lyiu' at the bottom near 
the sculped Injins. 

" We shuddered cs we lociked. but tbar was no 
mtstakin' what had token place m the rush of the 



aoimiles. B«sid« tbe dark, tbapeleas maM lay 
another nearly as shapeless; but we ooald 8e« 
fW>m the garmenu it hud oii that ihey once eor- 
ered a woomid, 

** Bein' more qnick nor tbe old ntan, 1 worked 
my way down the dangerous path, ail' when I sot 
to wbar the bodies wur, I foun' amonr 'em, tbe 
scalpin' -knife still in the han', that of the widder 
of Ned Martin. An', by gracteas, she looked 
oalm an' purty In death, a' moat as nice>lookin', 
barrin' the blood-stains, as ever sbe did in life. 
Aa' that," he added, as ha again lit bis pfipe, '* ia 
the story of Meg Martin." 



That ZVight. 

( didn't like the looks of the room. Tliat I 
silently confessed as the swarthy attendant set 
tt^ tallow candle on the little pine table, and pre- 
pared to leave. 

"Haven't you anything better than thisf" I 
inquired, a trifle nervously, I fear, for my strange 
companion glanced curiously in* my direction, as 
ho ans^verea: 

" No'm ; we does have one or two a leetle bigger 
than this are; but a ^od many strangert cam 
alons to-day, and this is all there is." 

"But how do you lasten the door?" I eon- 
tinued, horror-struck at finding neither lock, key, 
boH, nor bar. 

" Oh ! we doesn't fasten doors up here. Nobody 
ronnd here wants anything anyboor else baa got. 
We earns all we want— we dices:" and with an 
erpression of disgust on his loathsome features, 
turned and left me. 

For the first time in my life, I was conscious of 
being afVaid— tmly, Hterally afVaid. Kver ainoe 
babvbood my coorsge had been the fubject of 
praise. My mether had dubbed me daring and 
reckless, and my father, whose pet I was, altnongh 
forced to admit that bia dang^fter^s organ of eau- 
tion was not so lai^ly dev^opcd as some other 
bnmp — combativeness, for instance — alwnja 
closed bi9 remarks after this fashion : 

" Kut she's good grit» thoof^, and Fll risk her 
anywhere,'* 

I wonder what he would have thonght could be . 
bare seen ma as I staod in that dismal, oorotort- 
less room, candle in hand, my t^eih fairly chatter- 
ing with nervousness, trying my beet to devise 
some means of barricading mv door f 

An accident to one of our party at tbe Adiron^ 
daoks had made it necessary lor us to separate for 
a day or two, and as one of na must necessarilr 
travel alone, I who had been accustomed to tfa& 
sort of thing for years, offered to do the solitary, 
meeting our party a conple of days hence at Ben- 
son's, properly reinforced, and in good traveling 
order. 

A storm had delayed the stage in which i took 
passage, and at seven o'doek that eirening, not- 
withstanding the clouds had Hlted, andf there 
seemed every prospect of lairweatlter, nothing 
could tndnce our dnier to go on. 

He would give no reaaon for tbia apparent 
obstinacy, simply declaring that if we knew when 
we were well oft, we would juat let him pitch » 
jtcnt, make a camp-fire, have something to cat, 
and tarn in. 

The passengers consisted of a gentleman and 
his wife— nice, friendly folks, known to me by 
reputation —two strangers (gentlemen), and a col- 
ored servant. 

Bemaming at this place over night would jnnt 
spoil my chances of meeting my fiends at tlie 
time and place appointed, und 1 dctermuMd to 
proceed, U there was any earthly way of aeoooi- 
plishing it. 
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Not long after, the rumbling of a wagon waa, 
board, ana, to mr great satisfaction. I fonnd tbai 
it was oconpied 'by a man and little girl, bound 
witbin two milei of tiie place wbere 1 had pro- 
mised to be on tbe following da/ at noon. 

He woald wilHngly take a passenger, and knew 
wbere I oonld be sore of a good plaoe to sleep and 
a good breakfast. Tbat was enougb, and I jumped 
into the himbering old vehiole, quite delighted 
with mr good fortune. 

The cInTer looked daggers and swordt and pis- 
tob at me, and every other description of murder- 
ous weapon possible to coneeire ot, as he said : 

'' It's well you're no relation of mine, miss t If 
rou was, yoa wouldn't stir an inoh ! It's jusi 
defying the Almightr— that's what 'tis." 

1 laughingly bade him good-by« and wared my 
bandkerehief in defianoe, aa long as tbe old atage 
remained in sight. 

What wouldn't I haTo glren to be back again 
under that sturdy old dnrer'a wing? How 1 
wished that he had oompelled me to remain, and 
really grew qnite angry to think bm bad not foro- 
iblv detained me. 

Bmergenoiea trr oar eonsiataney, I hare since 
diaeov«red, aa well as that consisteooy is the rar- 
est of jewels. This waa a predicament I had no- 
wise bargained for, and wkrat should I do, I asked 
myself, without a shadow ot response. 1 shaded 
tlie candle with my hand (tbe wmd blew in little 
Qtful gusts through this ghostly apartment, in a 
manner so weird and suggestiTO of all the terrible 
thini^s r had erer heard or read of, that my blood 
curdled in my veins), and endeavored to explore 
tbe long entry way wnioh led to this horrible den, 
in the hope of finding some one who would help 
make tbe situation a tittle more endurable. 

As I stood wondering whether I should try and 
find my way to the part of tbe house occupied by 
the family, a sudden breeze slammed the dour in 
my face, and extlnffuished the candle. 

A step on the staircase announced the approach 
of some one, and I said, as calmly as I could : 

'* Please step this wajr, and light my candle. 
Tbe wind has jukt blown it out." 

" All right— res'm ;" and the owner of a femi- 
nine voice abuftled toward me, stopped a moment 
to snufl her own tallow dip, and then relighted 
mine, saying : ** The wind howls round these parta 

Sretty lirelv, ma'am. ^Bout as much as we can 
to keep light Enough to go to bad by," 

I ventured to ' ask mr if she couldn't help me 
contrive some m^ans of fastening mr door. 

«< Sokes I" she replied, with a* laugh, that 
seemed to me'4hoi^ughty demoniac ; ** nobody 
never thinks of sich a thing. There's nobody 
under tbe sun here hut our folks, and two or three 
trarelers, what baTe been abed and asleep for the 
last two hours or more. Hadn't vou better take 
sumthin' to quiet your narves a little ? Got some 
good applejack and a keg of as nice rye whisky as 
ever you put in your mouth." , 

She had evidently been partaking of the last, 
for her breath, redolent with the fames of rum, 
onions, and the Anoke of an old pipe, the stump 
ot which she held between her sunken lips, was 
enough to turn the stomach of a cannibal. 

** I'll drag m V bunk in here, if you say so." she 
eoutinued. " I don't s'pose the old man 'ud have 
no objections. He purtv much ginrally likes me 
aumwueres close by; bu\ I reckon, if I tell him 
as bow there's a young woman what's afeard of 

aomthin' or another " And here she suddenly 

halted, then resumed as suddenly: ** What be you 
afeard of. mum— robbers or ghosts? J should 
like to tell the old man, if he asca me. Just likely 
as not he will, for he's powdrfol inquisitive about 
moat things." 

This last query and remark of the old woman's 
had, as you may imagine, touched the keynote of 



the ludicrous, and for the moment I forgot all fear 
in the comicality ot my surroundings. 

We must have made a queer picture about tbat 
time. The old hag's consternation etidently 
knew BO bounds as abe listened to my peals of 
laugtiter. 

There she stood, candle in one hand, the other 
on the latch of the door, and with a look of won- 
derment written all over her face impossible to 
describe. 

The old black stump fell fW>m her month— 1 
imagined the first time in years, by tbe etigemess 
she displayed in replacing it ; and there she stood, 
glaring at me with an intensity of gaze I never 
aavv equaled. 

The mote she looked, the more I laughed, and 
when at last the pent-up nervousness found a 
vent was possible by the means of this oachinna- 
tlon, and a longer, louder, and heartier peal fol- 
lowed, the strange creature silently and |raTe1y 
left tbe room. 

She might have been indignant, sopposing her- 
self the object' of mr merriment, or she might 
hare put this and that together, after the style of 
a certain class of modem ignoramuses, and decided 
that t was insane. 

It mattered very little to me. My fears were 
entirely dispelled, and I set abont my preparationa 
for retiring with aa good a atodk ox courage as 1 
ever possessed. 

I decided to barricade the door; but bow was it 
to be done? The bedstead was a ponderous affair, 
made of oak, and of such strange design and pro- 
portions, that it seemed to me *' b. c. might be 
carved on tbe footboard with the most periect 
propriety. 

lliis article of furniture was only abont a yard 
from the door, and it seemed, as I contemplated 
the performance, an easy matter to move it that 
distance ; but I reckoneid without my host. One 
push demonstrated that the legs of said bedstead 
were set in some liort or' earthen vessels, and that 
these vessels were filled with some kind of liquid 
—what, I had no means of telljng. To remove 
these required almost herculean strength. 

It suddenly dawned upon me what these bowU 
>Tere intended for, and then, as ybu may imagine^ 
I concluded, tired as I was, that that straw 
wouldn't rustle beneath my weight that nifl^ht.' 
Ugh I my flesh creeps now aa 1 think of It What 
ahould 1 do w^th myself? A closer examination 
proved that the cracks of tbe ilo<^rwere swarming 
with blood-ttiirsty vermin. 

I gathered my garments closer abont me, and 
took another view of the situation, and waa forced 
ut laat to acknowledge my inability to secure a 
night's reel 

There was nothing to do but seat m/self with 
my back to the door, place my feet in another 
chair, and wait, with as much patience as i could 
summon, the dawn of day. 

A pocket in mr under-skirt contained a tiny 
silvef-mounted attair, which, as my brother aptly 
remarked when he presented it to me, would **put 
the squeak out of a fellow in less time than it takea 
to say Jack Robinson." 

I had uaed it for fun a great many times ; bnt 
as I carefu.ly examined it to aee that it was in 
good killing order, 1 was singularly impressed 
with the idea that there woulabe some serious 
business accomplished with it before morning, 
and just as singularly, I was not in the least Iright- 
ened with the prospect. 

There was no way of keeping my candle burn- 
ing, (t flickered and sputtered spitefully, and 
finally succumbed altogether to the force of the 
draft. Where tbat wind came trom is a mystery 
to me to this day. 

The window was a little porthole concern, which 
I had dosed upon entering tbe room, supposing. 
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of coarse* that the obnoxioaB intruder had entered 
from that quarter, and after a close e^^amination 
of every nook aod comer in tb^t room, I was 
forced to the conviction that these breezes were 
without doubt a disiinjoii^hing feature of said 
apartment. Another such night as that, and 
every hair in my head would be white, T know. 
I I groped around, found the aperture, and threw 
btck the sush, then seated myself with the back 
of my chair against the door, my feet carefully 
tucked up in auotber chair. The tiny- revolver lay 
on my lap all ready for use, and no baby ever re- 
ceived more petting than did this weapon of de- 
struction on tbis occasion. It was at once com- 
panion and protector, and altbouj^h, as The hours 
advaiKied, I was conscious of fn'owinjB; more aud 
more impatient and nervous, yet not once did 1 
lose self-possession, or succumb to fear. 

I WM thoroughly aware that some adventure 
was in store lor me, knew it, expected it— bow, you 
must ask one wiser than I. It was precisely as if 
tome good angel had whispered in my ear: 

'*You muat not be caught ,od your guard for 
one moment. Danger lurks very near. Only ex- 
^en^e vigilance can avert it." 

Those very words kept rintring through my ears, 
and this danger was so imniineut, so near, that I 
found myself at times holding my breutii to listen 
for the sound of appruachiug footsteps. 

I appeared to go to bed, was perfectly noiseless 
in my movements when preparing my quarters 
for tbe night. My money was .in my bosom* and 
there I sat waiting to see, or. rather, feel, who or 
what was to besie;;e my citaaeL 

Three hours must certainly have elapsed, and 
my limbs commenced to ache most pitiably with 
the forced quiet I had subjected them to, when a 
slight.noise, as of some one careiully opening and 
closing a door, warned me to hold to my position. 
After this all was quiet for a few moments, and I 
tried to assure myself ihat the sound hud no signi- 
ficance lor me, when 1 distinctlv heard footsteps, 
apparently at the extreme end of the long hall- 
way. They drew gradually nearer, aod I knew 
that there were two, men approaching on tiptoe. 

I bad not marked out tiny plan oT operations, 
but I found myself immediately on my feet, pre- 
pared to meet in good shape whoever might be 
disposed to invade my quarters. 

I have wondered at this a million times since, 
wondered whv 1 had not, woman fashion (tor I 
knoxv that under less dangerous circumstances I 
should ce tainly have done so) sat stUL, and braced 
tbe chair against (he door, and endeavored, for a 
while at least, to keep the villains at bay. 

Tbe iteps halted, as I supposed they would, 
right before the entrance, and a low, whispered 
dialotme took place, ^ 

" 1 tell you this is th^room. Jake said he put 
her here, and she was frightened to death because 
there was no fastening on tbe door. She cum 
down with old Prime. I reckon X know," as his 
companion ventured to contradict him. "WeMl 
overoaul tbe men's pockets arter we've been 
Uirough her'n. Don t ^o to being chicken- 
hearted now. Her money ih under her piller— of 
coiir>e 'tis— that's where they alius keep it, tbe 
little tools! Them men^s jus' rotten with 4>on- 
dulix, they be." 

Then 1 knew they alluded to the travelers the 
old woman told me about. 

** Old Perkins's head was level when he made up 
his mind not to go any further into the woods. 
That makes three times he has spoiled our game ; 
but Pll get even with him before long — see if I 
don't." 

** Perkins" was our driver—the man who had 
been so distressed and enras;ed at the idea of my 
leaviug the purty, and now the reason was plain. 
He had scented the battle afar oil ; knew that dan- 



ger» in the shape of these midnight marmndera, 
lurked near, and was determined to save without 
alarming us— and by my willfulness I had rushed 
right into the v^ry' trouble be would baTe pre- 
vented. 

*' She's asleep fast enough ! Gals that age for- 
git their troubles mighty sodden. Voa go in 
ahead, aqd while I bunt fcr the spoo, you wet the 
rag and put it to her nose, and then we'll go for 
the others." 

"You'd better, git one job done at a time!" 
growled his companion, whose intuitions in re- 
spect to the ease with which tbis job was to be 
consummated were evidently nv>re correct. 

*' I've knowed you to slip up afore this, arter a 
considerable bragging, too, and m^bbe " 

" Bold your gab, ?ou ioteroal fool, while I lani 
the g4im. 8hel upr' and I knew that thej wnm 
coming. 

M v rtsiog from the chair had set- tbe door ajsr, 
the latch being of no more account than tbe other 
articles in the room. 

In this way 1 . bad heard every word tbej ut- 
tered. 

Tbe door was caodeuely t^riod. I stepped noiee- 
lessly behind it. in obedience to tbe same insUoct 
that had guidea me all tbe way through, 

Ob, tbe sickening, nauseating sensation pro- 
duced by that chloroform 1 Tbe horrible wretch 
had obeyed bis instructions literally, for the room 
was Qlled with the deadly ctUuvia. 

For one second tbe '* glim was tamed," aod I 
saw tbe situation of tbe desperadoes. Tbej, too, 
had evidently discovered that the bed had no oc- 
cupant 

With the coolness of Satan himself, I waited 
for the ringleader to. face my part of tbe roosa, 

Tbis be sbortlv did. 

Click ! went toe precious little pistol, and down 
went my man. 

With 'a quick yell of rage, his companion ruabed 
for tbe door, without receiving any barm from 
the ball leveled in bis direction. It never was 
found, so^ perhaps, be has got it somewhere. - 

This din, naturally enough, aroused every in- 
mate of tbe bouse. I was afraid to stir, for fear 
of stepping on the wounded man. 

Bii groans subsided instantly, and I knew he 
had either fainted or died. %o tell the truth, 1 
didn't core which. Be would have ended my 
mortal career with as little rea\prie as I wonlxl 
have killed a musquito, and, whatever fate had be- 
fallen him was none of my bi^oess. 

In tlie moment between tfi^ villain's fall and 
the assembling of member;^ of the household, 1 
had plenty of time to think tsis matter ovei, and 
my woman's conscience (^ite absolved me. 

Judge ot my astonishment when the very first 

Eerson entering the room I, discovered to be mj 
rother, who had arrived very unexpectedly. 

Thev nad found friends t^oinz down, willing f o 
take charge of our invalid with ine sprained ank!e, 
and they had thus been able to<return a whole day 
sooner than they expected. 

" Why, Nell !" was bis first exclamation, *'how 
in the world came you here, a^d what have you 
been and gone and done ? Why, this fellow is as 
dead as a doornail, and, as true as I'm a sinner, 
it's ' Scaffold Dick,' as infernal a wretch as ever 
went unhung I" 

1 had just finished my explanations to my 
friends when tbe old woman shuffled in, and fol- 
lowing her tbe longest, crookedest and most for- 
lorn specimen ot the masculine gender I ever laid 
my eves upon. 

•'What's up beret" she asked, in a queer, 
huskv tone. " That gal's shot a man, th^y tell 
me— Knocked tbe windclean out of him ! Take a 
squint at him, old man, and tell me if it's any- 
body you've ever seed store." 
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She kept entirelr aloof^ and be seemed also in- 
.oliiwito; but, yieldtnff at last to ber itnportaDi* 
ties, he drew neur, and, after a long and careiul 
aurver of the bcdj, said, in a whisper: 

" It^a Diok I I told you 'twaa when I heard the 
^hot. J {elt afore I w«iit to bed that his disb'd be 
turned bottom upward^ and br aooiebodj in this 
house, too. Young woman, that man was my 
son, and Vm glad you*ve put an eend to him. 
Everybody: said he'd die on the gallows, but he's 
jusl escaped that by the sicin of bis teeth." 

The old kag rocked herself forward and back- 
ward, right and left, in her chair, and then, with 



the old stuiQp of a pipe still between her tips, 

gvre one despairing yeU| * 

the body of her son. 



(rave one despairing yell, and threw herself upon 



Then I grdw dizzy, and knew Tery little for sey- 
eral days. 

When I finally came to my aenses, I was in 
camp at the j^dirondacks. 

i have toid this story now, and hope in this way 
to forget it fot 4ver. 



Daniel Webster and the Ziilies. 

Is writing hia own life, Samuel Joseph Hay 
records the following instance, showing how he 
was affected by the great Webster's eloquence: 

*' During an occasional purty, an incident hap- 
pened by which \ was very pleasantly introduced 
to Daniel Webster, who had then recently remoyed 
his rer^idence Iroro Portsmooih to Boston, and 
the addition of whose company to *'the Canal 
Party " made all #ho had the honor to be invited 
the more eager to ffo« On our return from Vii:- 
bum, we stopped fbr a while at a beautiful pn^c^t 
on the shore of Spot Pond. So soon as the ladicii 
came upon the margin of the little lake, tbey 
espied unaccountable numbers of the lilies whose 
fragrance ia so refreshing. Each and all exclaimed 
how much they lon^d to l)aTe them. But 41aH I 
they were too far on to be reached by any meadi 
but a boat or raft. But where could the one be 
found, or the materials for th^ other be collected f 
The more the probability of getting them seeuitfd 
to recede, the more earnest became the desirr^ ol 
the youn^ ladies to be possessed of the beaniiful 
flowers, and the more touching (heir exntes^ioPB 
of disappointment. At length . Ilr. Webst^ ex- 
claimed: 

** *0h, that I were as young as I waif a few 
years ago I I would* ransack the shored df the 
pond until I tound some boat or boards bf wliioh 
to reach and gather these lilies/ 

** No sooner were the words oat of his'month 
than the youn^ men of the^party bounded- oil ai 
the top of their speed, to hnd what he had iutU 
mated ought to be sought after. Nearly.all went. 
I stood very demurely, enduring as well as^^eould 
the glances of aimoat coutempiuous surpi^wc at 
my want of gallantry. 

**'I stood nntit my fellows were too far gone to 
see what I meant to do, when I waded out, and 
collected' all that! could bring in of the lovely 
tempters. Shouts of fipplause cheered me on'; 
and vyvhen I reached the. snore, soaked with water 
from tny waistobat-pockets downward, and pre- 
sented to eachjDf the lalies one or more of thier 
flowers they bad so much dl^sired; their thanks 
were pro. use, and to me quite as ffratefql as the 
fragranca of the lilies, mixed as they were with 
many tender expresifions of Hnxietj^lest my gal- 
lantry should cost me some severe sickness. The 
gentlemen were not backward in commending 
the exploit, and Mr. Webster was louder than all 
of them in mv praise. 

'*'Ah, sir,'^ bald I, 'the ladies owe these lilies 
less to my gallantry than to your eloquence. I 
could not stand unmoved by your appeal.' 



" 'Never before,' he exclaimed— 'never bafore 
have I gained a my by my eloquence.* 

*"No, sir,' I rejoiued,' * but it has often been 
crowned with laurels.* 

"All this, of course, prolonged somewhat the 
merriment, until we saw the young men returning 
along the shore of the lake, dragging an old 
dory which they had found about a quarter of a 
mile oflf. Immediately all the company arranged 
themselves to welcome the poor fellows, every 
lady with a lily in her bosom, or in her head, and 
every gentleman swinging one in his hand. So 
soon as my comrades got near enough to espy the 
flowers^, they dropped the rope of the boat, and 
pushed forward to be assured that the appearance 
waa a reality. And when they saw that the lilies 
had indeed oeen taken from the pond, and found 
that they had ' gotten only their labor for their 
pains,' while they in their hearts generously 
exulted with me in my triumph, they threatened 
me with all sorts of retaliations if I were not pro- 
tected by the presence of the fair sex." 



The Price of BnceeM* 

It is no longer possible to know everything. A 
universal scholar will be no more seen among men. 
The range of human knowledge has increased so 
vastly, has swept out and away so far and so fast, 
that no brain, be its quantity or quality what it 
may, can, in the years commonly given to man, 
even- survey the field. A man, therefore, must 
make up his mind, if be propose to learn any- 
nhingT to be cnntt-nt ^MTh profound ignorance of 
11 i:reat many other tbin:^^ It is a bitter thinSi 
perhaps, btit it is a fact ^ that a man who wonid 
Kiiow anything in thU century must purchase his 
ktLDwledji^e with volntiinry and chosen iienorance 
cti EL huoared other things. One must choose his 
BpccidlEr. and devotiun nnd diligencd in that is 
thfs price he pays for &uect*ss. Jt is with doing 
ii^ it is with knowinjj;. There is only a certain 
amount of work in any case. He canpot do 
event hi npK Neiertht'teiis, every thina: ne^ds do- 
ing* ' All nljoal him m undone work clamoring for 
hand^. Thore ^m Uvo courses before one. To 
undertakL* eyeryihing, to fret) and grieve because 
one titidB thig and thiit undone, ana to makespas- 
tncwiic ertort* to do it— tliis is the wav of failure, 
llf^aoiutcly Ki mjikt} dp onu's mind to let, as far as 
lio ii concerned, ihb mo-^t that should be done 
stay undone sitJIl^ to steel one's heart against de- 
ni^iad^ and uecp»bitie«, to resist all inducements 
Icj put Jortlm sihtk eHbrt, to close one's eyes to 
it a\l, onti Ui ^.tloK bc^art, hand, life, and love to 
the Ibing a man undertakes and calls his own — 
tbut lit the wa^ of success. Life is very short, 
nnd the aiugk nr^iin imct hand^ at best, very weak, 
aod tbc^re are tbcmiandi of things to know and to 
do. Dne muat^cboos(!, and be content with his 
choice. Acid so it Comvs to puss that now, at 
ia**, tlie mt'LiPurt? of a man's learning will be the 
amouui ol hl^ voluntary ignorance, the measure 
of his pracUcd t^ilec tiredness the amount of what 
be i& content to leave un attempted. 

' ■ •■-* I 

Bonkakilas,' Sin? of Kne,«ln 
Seaegrambia* 

Trb French have long held a foothold in the 
Senegal, though they have failed to do much 
toward elevating the ne^ro race there. Constant 
wars, the indolence of awarm climate, and native 
incompatibility with civilization, have all contri- 
buted to this 'result. The King of Sine, one of 
their adherents, is a fair type. He is an intelli- 
gent negro, very shrewd in bis dealincis with the 
whites. His costume, though superior to that of 
his subjects, would not in itself proclaim him 
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Kin^, were hs not clirajs attended hj a chief, 
bearing the *' oath laoce/* on which aubjeets 
awear aI!e;;^once to him. When His Mi^estj aita 
doinm, thia laoce is planted before him, and an 
attendant spreads a robe, on which sand ia 
scattered. Hnsicians, like the minstrels of olden 
Europe, attend him, to chant his exploits, accom- 



San jing their sonira with the wildcat muaio of the 
rum and kettledrum. 

The sketch is from the pencil of a Freneli 
officer, and will gi?a an idea of this mler of the 
African coast. Hb features arc not of the ne^ro 
type, and bis eipreasion shows bim to be wbct ia 
aisaerted, a man of abiiit j. 
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'THT MBIOBBOR A8 THTSILF."— " 'i'TI JUST BIKH TO CALL AT MB. BRIDl'^/ fAID HB, A8 MU8 VABKB 
U8HBBBD HIM INTO TEB DAIXTILT CLBAM FBBODICn 07 HBB BB^T BOOlU'' 



" Thy MTeighbor as Thyself" 

' Nurmro-TiifB OTer th« OoDMctifint hillt, with m 
Tail of golden haze qniverinfr al>OTe the fields of 
reaped corn; the trees all abttxeia searlet and 

Sold, and the Bkr bine at the blue of a babj's eyes, 
^od the aquirreiB chattering in the woodSj and the 
dead learei wbUperidg to each other in ererj 
forest pool and sannr nook, while the old chest- 
nnt-tree on the hill lifted its giant umbel like a 
signal banner which all the world might behold. 

Unconsoiooslj piotnresdne, U\nn Calphnmifi 
Parker stood there, a scarlet shawl twisted oyer 
her bead, tnd a baskat on her arm among, the rain 



of jellow leares, looking up into the great manj- 
branohed trees. 

** All these nuts stripped clean off the boughs 
again !" said Mias Calphuraia, grimlj. " Well, if 
this 'ere don't beat all! Roy id firUie's children 
ought to be dapped into the penitentiary, every 
one of 'em 1 'Tain't as thongn they weren't old 
enough to know better! They're the biggest 
nuisance in the neighborhood, and I swan to gra- 
cious ^a feminine profanity in which Miss Parker, 
chnrth-member though she was, trequentir m- 
dulged, *' if it wam't for gi? in' up beat, I'd sell 
out and go to Califomy I" 

Miss Parker was toll and straight and lithe 
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witboat ail ttom of tnperflaoat flesh on her boDes, 
and email, Bperkliog ejes, the color of a cloadj- 
blue marble. Kor were ber hay-colored tresaea 
diapoaed in paffa and wide braida and floating 
frizzea, like tnoae of womankind in funeral; on 
the contrarr, e?erj hair waa screwed into an nn- 
compromising knot at the back of ber bead, and 
akewered through and through with a bom comb. 
Of crinoline she had none: saabea and paniers 
were alike an abomination in ber eight. Aature 
had not been bountiful to Miss Calphumia, and 
ahe scorned to call in the assistance of Art. 

She turned slowlj around, and walked down the 
lane, where the dead leaves lajr like drifts of virgin 
;old, and the blackberrj riaes flaunted their 
tlood-red pennona in every breeze. 

Down in the boUow below nestled her own 
thrifty farmhouse, with ita newly abingled roof 
and trim fences, and the door-yard, where 
chiraantbemums uplitted their turbaned create of 
white and crimson and streaky pink. 

Miss Calphurnia eyed it with pardonable pride, 
and then glanced contemptuoualy at the knot of 
buildings juat beyond. 

A low-eared house, guiltless of paint, with a 
chimney that bad settled into a mere heap of 
bricks, shutters hanging by one hinge, or flapping 
loosely about in the wind, broken windoira, fence 
mended by pitiful makeshifta of string and wire, 
and stray cattle grazing up to the very door-stone 
— what a contrast it presented to ita proaperous 
neighbor! 

'"Humph I" anortisd Miaa Calphurnia, aloud, 
"if 1 couldn't farm it better than that, I would 
give up r 

And then, perceiving some one at her door, abe 
hurried hoapitably down the hill. 

*< If a the miniater," said Miaa Galphomia. 

The minister it was— a hale, ruddy-cheeked 
elderly gentleman in clerical black, with a Jagged 
walking-stick in one hand, and pleaaant brown 
eyea ahining from behind a pair or double convex 
lenses. 

*' r ve inst been to call at Mr. Bride'a." said he, 
aa Miaa Parker uahered him into the daintilv clean 
precineta of her best room, "and it don t look 
much as it does here.** 

**I calculate not I" said Hiss Calphurnia, with 
a scornful elevation of ber nostrils. ** They're a 
plaffue and a torment to the neighborhood, them 
Bridea. and I wish they'd gone lo Nova Zambia 
afore the/ ever thought of settling here I" 

**Mv dear Miss Parker," mildly remonstrated 
the minister, ** remember that we are commanded 
to love our neighbor a^ ourself." 

** I can't help that I" aaid Miaa Calphurnia, dt. 
ting grimly erect on her chair. *^ Lov€ them 
Bndea I I juat wish you knew how many tiroes 
their pig^ have been in our cabbage-patch, and 
their mis' able young 'una have stolen my melons 
and grapes! Zov«'*em\ Why, they'd ought to 
be indicted I" 

" The poor man is a widower," aaid Mr. Bless- 
ington, gently, '* in poor health." 

** A luckv escape for his wife, / should say I" 
remarked the uncompromising spinster. 

*' And the cbildren^well, ot course, yon know. 
Miss Calpliumia, as well as I can tell yon," added 
the minister, **tbat children wiU be children." 

"/should think so !" sniffed Miss Parker. " And 
you'd think ao if you could see my hens' nests all 
robbed, and the 'cold frames smaahed in with 
atoneaj and the picter tbejr drawed on the bam^ 
door with cbalk, of an old witch a-ridih' «wav on a 
broomstick, with *This is old Calpby Parker' 
written under it !" 

Mr. Blesaington's pleasant brown eyes twinkled ; 
the corners of his mouth relaxed. 

** Oh, I wouldn't mind it, if I were yon Miss 
Calphurnia," be said. 



"Well, I wonder how a body'a to help UP* 
retorted Miaa Parker. **'Tain'( any one thii^ 
you know— it'a th^ perpetual pick, pick, viok, daj 
in and day out. that tries one beyond all endur- 
ance. Royal Bride alwaya was a Ppor, shifUMi 
creetur, and alwaya will be, and — -" 

*< 1 am very sorry jou feel so. Miss Calpbuni^" 
aaid the minister; ** for I waa about to ask yon to 
call there— aa a good neighbor, of conrae. Mr. 
Bride's ill with rheumatic fever, and the two eldest 
children have the meaalea. There ia no one to do 
anything for them, and I fear they are reallj in 
distress/' 

Miss Parker screwed ber features into a moal 
expressive grimace. 

^ r d as lief go into the Black Hole of Calcutta^" 
ahe said. 

"Our neighbor as ourielf," gently repealed Mr. 
Blessington. 

"But I ain't one to shirk mv duty," went om 
Miss Parker; "and if yon really think Pd oaght 
to " 

" All I ask of yon is to eo and see for jonrMlf/* 
said Mr. Blessington. "1 think even vou woud 
be moved by the destitution and wretchedness of 
the place." 

"Oh, 1 alwaya knew Royal Bride wasn't no 
manager," said'Misa Calphurnia; "butlcmn ro- 
membe^ when na both was young, be was o 
a dreadful likely aort o' feller; and if be'd married 
any one else but Aurilla Bickman " 

'^'Yes, yes, I dare say," aaid Mr. BleasiiigtoB. 
" But vou won't let them starve. Miss Calphor- 
niat" 

"Not II" said she, rising with alacritj. "I 
ain't quite a heathen, if I be aort o' groas-grmined, 
Mr. Bleaslngton." 

♦ ♦ * * • • 

The mellow i^lory of the Autnmn sunset was 
fringing the ruinous eavea of Royal Bride'a for- 
lorn-looking bouse that evening aa Miss Catphmr- 
nia stepped briskly across the threabold, in aa- 
awer to a faintly uttered— 

" Come in." 

" It'a me," said Miss Calphurnia. " Blesa mou 
Royal Bride! why, you do look for all the world 
llkeaghoatl" 

He hobbled across the floor to meet ber— tb« 
floor strewn with broken toys. spUnt-baaketa and 
bits of paper. A aullen wood -fire amoldered en 
the hearth, emitting stifling gushes of smoke everj 
time the daor Was opened or shut ; a half-loaf of 
heavy, stVeaky bread lay on the table, and a gray 
cat was lapping milk out of a maiy p«a oloae b»- 
aideit. 

" Prav. ait down, Miss Calphy,*' said the poor 
man, with a faint attempt at a* amile: "I am a 
ghoat, to all intenta and purpoaes ! Children," to 
a swarming heap of humanity on the floor—" bo 
quiet I This is kind of you. Miss Calphy." 

" Kind !" The spinster's lip quivered aa ahe 
looked round at the inexpressible desolation of 
the scene. " Be them children vmy sick. Royal f 

For. when she sat, she could aee the little heada 
stretcned fVom a pillow in the inner apartment — 
could discern the ferer flush on their small, waited 
cheeks. 

" Tes," he answered, spiritlesulv. 

" Have you aent for the doctorf*' 

"No." 

" Well, whv not?" 

Instinctively Mies Calphurnia had fallen into 
the catechetical vein. 

" He wouldn't come if I was to send," said 
Royal, idlv shuffling with his foot in the feathery- 
ashes of the hearth. " I owe him filty-slx dollars 
a-ready !" 

"But he ain't a Turk, is hef cried Miss Cal- 

Shurnio. "Hewooldn't let your little chndrea 
ie beeanse you can't aflTord to pay his bills." 
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BmlBrid^^oek Uf Istaii dcMedljr. 

** The world it T«r7 bmrd on >tk poor oisd, HiBS 
Calpbj." Mid bo} ** Mid Vfo^nkost gireo up figbU 
inf it r ' 

*' Now. tbaf i noBteose, Boyal Bride." erted 
gbOb *' Land alire I btin't 7011 fcot o^bbort f" 

**Ktigbbor8l Tfs/' boftDHrerod, bitterlj. "But 
wb«l good trt ibej to me t They're aU tired out 
ft'reeojdam' for a id&d tbafswlwayt in troubia 
You yourself Mitt Calpbumia, told £ld«r Jayeoi'i 
wife we were wont tban tmaUpox in tbe neigb- 
borbood." 

** So I did/' tdntitted tbe oonBoience-ttrioketi 
lady. ** But, law ! Boyal, foUu donU alwaya mean 
wbattb^aayl" 

*«I douH know bow tbat is/' toid Boyal Bride, 
■till cHodlBg tht aabet under bit betL ''Me and 
tbeobiidren are in ever/body't way; and if we 
eonld Btarre quietly to death, or drown ourselves, 
without makiofc a neighborhood iuat, we'd do it, 
and be thankful 1" 

*< Don't talk tbat watl" paid Mitt Calpbamia 
Parker, ostentatiously blowing her nose. *' Who 
baked tbat there brea4f" with a nod at tbe dubi- 
ous loaf on tbe table. 

«• Desire Potter sent it in." 

<< Hwnph I and she calls it ir^ad / Desire Pot- 
ter nerer wam't no housekeeper." 

"If ^u bad been without anything for a week 
but ttale oraokert, vm* would bare eaten it ibaak- 
fulk," said Royal Bride. " There's nothin' like 
siclcnett for bringin' folkiP Bttions down I" 

Miss Calpby rose nimbly to her feet. 

** Sonny, eomo here I" said she, beckoning to a 
bristlo-beaded urobin of nine SuniiDers^tbe yery 
artist, bad she but known \L oi tbe obnoxious 
picture on tlit barn-door. " Just out over to my 
nouse, and bring tbe big bib-apron you'll 6od in 
tbe lop dresser-drawer, and a pan of flour from 
baok of tbo pantry-door. I'll mix up milk bis- 
cuits in half a minute. : Ind yon, tissT," to a 
grave-tyed girl, ** fetch aloto' obipa. i'U make 
this 'ere ftre bum, or i'U know tbe reason why. 
You tit ttiil, Bo^l Bride," at he made a faint 
morement to assist ber. **I don't ealeolate to 
get no work out 0' sick folkt. And there's ajar 
o' blaekberry-sast orer to mj house tbat would 
be tbe most coolin' thing io creation lor them 
little creatures parched up with measles I Law! 
'tain't dootora that cures» half tbe time ; an4 I 
know a receipt for wormwood-poultice that'll 
draw tbe.rheumatios out o' your bones in no time 
at all, Aoyat Bride, if only you atiok to it hot and 
heavy 1" 

** 1 wish I could thank you/' said the poor man, 
with ft tobia bis throat., 

* Thanks I I don't want no thanks," said Miss 




bis 
•ginger- 
snaps ibis Ttry night,' see if I don't !" 

*'l don't want no gingerwinaps I" blubbered tbe 
boy, suddenly overtaken by pangs of conscience : 
*^leastaways, I hadn't ougbter baTc 'em ! 'caute I 
style your cbettnutt-^me and Bill Dice I" 

<'CbettnutsI that ain't nothin'." said Mitt Ctl- 
pbumio. forgiringly. "Law! tbert't chestnuts 
eDuugh iu the Po^r woods, I guest. Don't cry 
now, but fetch in a lot o' wood at tpry tt yon etn 
jump now." , . 

And before tbe twilight ftded into frot^ dark- 
neat^ town all orer wUI» the glitter of ttars, tbe 
forlorn Bride house bad assumed a different as- 
pect under the thrifty hands of Miss Calpburaia. 

** I'll come round in tbe morning, and see about 
a flrood hot breakfkst for you, Royal," aaid she. 
" Folks can't tbriye on cold yietualt, no bow you 
tan fix it." 

At the went bomie, tb» tsw a shadowy figure 



drop.fVott the ledge of lier big bam-dooFi at a 
little mooK^J might drop from the bougbjof a titee 
in tom# Bmziliaa ipvesK «Qd skim awAr into the 
darkness; and when abewent forth to milk, in the 
ear^y morning, ahe saw that the hideous chalk 
cartoon bad been obliterated with a wet doth. 

"Well/' said ahe to herself, ** there it some 
decency left in them yet. U Boyal Bride bad . 
married anybody in the world but Aurilla Bick- 
man ** 

And then tbe red cow came up to the hart, and 
Mitt Galphumia began ber doilj taak. 

* • « . • * <» 

Soft and tilrer-wbite, tbeflrtttnow-ttorm of the 
year wat fluttering its fleeoj peari on rugged 
tence, nide bayttadc, and moss-grown wall, when 
Mr. Blessington's spectacles once mcnre «awned 
on tbe flre^Iighied boriion of the Parker ** best 
room," where Miss Oalpbumia was knitting 
** clouded-red " ttooldngt for tome pair of four- 
year-old legt. 

" I bnyejust oome from Mr. Bride's," ttSd the 
reyertnd gentleman. " Upon my word, I neyer 
taw tuch a change in a boute at bat ttken place 
there since my Uit yitit. And the man bimtelf— 
why, I scarcely knew him !" 

*' Yet," said Mitt Calpburaia, btr needlet fly- 
ing like tteel lightning, "be't pretty tol'able 
tmart again." 

" I'm not particularly good at guesting," went 
on Mr. Blettington, blinking at the fire, in hit 
near-tighted way, " but, from tomething or other 
he said, I got me idea tbat b»it going to marry 
again l'^ 

"Yet," ttid Mitt Colpburnia, knitting fatter 
tban oyer. 

" It it wite of bim— with all thote litUe onett . 
For*—" 

"Mr. Blettington/' cried Mbt Parker, drop- 

Sing her work, with a little hysterical laugh, " I 
oirtknowaa there's any tetret to 'it, but— but 
you told me it wtt my duty to lore my neighbor 
at myaelL and— -^' 

<«(K.o--oh!" taid Mr. Blettington, ttaring nn- 
til his eyes shone like two genial moona through 
ibe double oonvex glasses. "I see it all now; 
yes, yes, / see 1 You are going t* bo the mother 
of tbe motberiess UtUe onos. Well, well. Mist 
Calpburnia, it'ttbe yerr best arrangement I know 
of ; but you cannot Mame me for being a little 
sorpriseo. Because tho last time 1 waa.bere, you 
know " 

" We're all of nt apt to change onr mindt, Mr. 
Bletstngton," oonfetted Mitt Parker, "and I 
don't tet up to bo no better 'n the rett of tbe 
worlds And to we're to be married next week, 
and I'm to cook tbe Ohiittmat dinner for those 
poor neglected children. And if you'll come, 
too, sir. There's nowhere you'll get a wanner wel- 
come, though it ain't no great place.'' 

80 tbe minister wat inyited to bis Cbristmtt 
dinner^ while it wtt yet too early to baye any 
"preyious engagements." 



The Schootteacher at Boftle 
Plat. ^ 

It certainly was bard. What wat the freedom 
of a country in wbioh ibe Toiee of tbe original 
foundert wattpentin yaini Had net they, the 
" Forty" minert of Bottle Flat, really sUrted the 
place? Hadn't ther located olaimt there f Hadn't 
they contributed three ouncee each, ostensiblj 
to tet up in businett a brother miner who unfor- 
tunately lost an arm, but really tbat a saloon might 
be opened, and ttie genuinenest tno ttability of 
tbe camp be M&nradf Hadn't .they promptly 
killed or scared awa^ tyery Qhintman wb^ Aftd 
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mw «»«iM bis celMtid pto-teO iato flM Fblf 
Badi't tker cat and bettMi a traU to PlaeerHlK 
•o tlNU miners ooald take a ran to thai dtj whsn 
ths Flat became too qniett Hadn't tber framed 
the sqnareei betting eode in the whole diggings t 
And when a 'Frisco man basely attempted to break 
' ttp the camp bj startin(( a flpoif^eons saloon a feir 
milef np the creek, badin't ilieT gODC np in a bddj 
and cleared him out, giving him only ten minutes 
in which to leaye the creek for e?ert All this 
tliejr had done, actuated onlj br a stern sense of 
duty, end In the patient anticipation of the re- 
wara which traditionally crowns Tirtuous action. 
But now* oh, ingfvtitude of repnbHcs!— a 
aoboolteacber was to be fbrced upon Bottle Flat 
in spite of all the protest which they, the oldest 
inhsoitants, had madel 

8ueh had been their plaint t&t days, but the 
sad axcitemeBt had not been prodnotiTe of any 
ilghta, for the few married men in the eamp pfu> 
dently absented themseWes at night from ** The 
Nugget" saloon, where the matter was fiercely 
disoassed e?ery CTening. There was, therefore, 
such an utter absence oidiTensityef opinion, that 
the most quarrdsome searched In Tain for pnv 
▼ocation* 

On the sfteraoen of the day on which the open* 
ing eyents of this storr occurred, the boys, by 
agreement, stopped work two hours earlkr then 
Qsnal, fof the staoe usually reached Bottle Flat 
about two hoars Defers sundown, and the one 
of that day was to bring the bated teacher. The 
boys had wcUnigh glren up the idea of further 
reslstanoe, yet curiosity hss a small place eyeo in 
manly bosem^ and they could at Isnit Zsoyb hatred 
at the detested pedsgoffue. So about four o'clock 
they gathered at The Nugget so suddenly, that 
MTeral fathers, who were calmly drinking insids, 
had barely time to escape through tSs back 
windows. 

The boys drsnk'SCTeral times befors oomposfaig 
tiMmselTsa into their accustomed aesto am lean- 
iog-places; but It was afterwavd asssned, and 
8oubpaw— the one>armed barkeepeiv-cited as 
eridenoeithat none of them took tngar in (heir 
liquor. They subjected Ibeir sorrow to hosMO- 
patUe treatment by drinking otoly the most raw 
and rasping fluids that the bar afforded. 

The prenminarf drinking oyer, they OModily 
iHiKtled, chewed, and ejq^ctorated : a stranger 
would haye imagfawd tbem a batch of BBiaerable 
criminals awaiting transportation. 

The silence was finsAy broken by a decided- 
loeking red-haired man^ who had bees neatly 
beydi^ the door-post with his knife, and who 
•poke as if bis words only by gnat difficulty 
•scaped being bitten in two. 

^We ken burn down the seboolhouse right 

before his face and eyes, and then mebbe the 

State Board 'U git our id«BS about eddycatlea." 

^'Twon't be no use, Mose," said Ju^ Barber. 

erhese legal title was bsBerary, and ooaferred 

because he had spent some time in a penttentlary 

in the Bast. *< Thenkfitate Board fellers is wrooc, 

but they've got grit, ur they'd ncTor hoT got the 

■ehoolhouse done alter we rode the conlraeter 

I out ur the Flat on one of his own boards. Be- 

r sides, some ur 'em might tbiuk we wux rabbin' 

UT it in, sa* next thing you know'd they'd be 

buttdiil'nsajail." 

«< Can't we buy off these young unsf folks f 

aueried an angular fellow from Soathen Illinois. 
They're a missaMe pack of shotes, an' I b'leefo 
they' a all leate the oamp fur a few ounces." 

«^re— es," drawled thejudge,dubioMly ; <<but 
"^ -"stheWf*^ -'"' *^^ 




mske 

loeetinr under the xoohs." 



<< Then,'' said MMSb the Ami i^ 

escaping with even more diflenlty ttea bnlbc% 
«throw around keards to seS wheTa tm mmrrjtkt 
widder, an' boas her young una. The Csllsr fhsl 
gits the fust Jack's to do &e job." 

"Heanin' no insult to this highly respi 
crowd," said the jndge, in a Tcry bluM 
** and toTltiBg it to walk up to the har» and ( 
its conselatioa, I don't b'leore tharaTa •oe nr 



yer the widder'd hey." The jodgeTs mf flaMsd 
along the line at the bar, and be eenttefsod aoflly. 
but in decided accents—" Not a onsasd cos. 
But'' added the Jndge^ passing hU poneh to ths 
bsrfceeper. <<if aaythuHrs to be done, it saost he 
done iWeU, fur the stose is pretty nigh bees. 
Tell ye wbstfs es good ea ennythlwg. Well 
crowd around the stage, ftttt throwiaf kaasda ler 
•who'a to put out his hoof to be aocidsBlally^tosd 
onto by the inlenal teacher es be gito ooi. 
satisfaction must be took out nr the ' 



if 11 be a mean job, for these teaehera bem't ths 
spunk of a coyote; an' ten to one h* won't her 
no shootin' ironsu so the job 'U her to be dees 
with fislSk" 

** Good 1" said Mose. *'* The crowd drinks with 
me to a square job, and no backin'. Cboek ths 
pasteboakds»]e£^-— The.-diekeosr' ForMeai 
bad got first JacL 

** Square job. and no bacUn'," aald the |nd0S, 
with a grin. Thei^a r 
fellers!''^ 



> the stage 



The stage drew np With a crash infiroaleme 
Nugget, i^ the nassengers, outside and la. bel 
none looking teacherish, hurried into the asiooaL 
The boTB saarsely knew whether to aweer from 
dlsi^polotmentor gretificatioo, when e atari bam 
Mose 4rsw their attontioB ageia to the atege. Oa 
the top stop appeared a smaH shoa^ aboTo which 
was ▼Isible a smstt seetion of stookmg fisc whter , 
and smaller than is usual in the minsa. la ea te- 
stsnt a similar shoe appeared oa the lower sAs|v 
and the boys saw» snceeaslrely, the edwe af a 
dvsss, a waterproof elosk, a couple of samli g lsfed 
hands, a bright muffler, and a pirsssnt flsee ear- 
ered with bvown hair, and a beaaet Thea tksf 
beard a eheerful toIoo say t 

" Fm the teacher, ffsntlemea— eaa say eme ihaw 
me the seboolhouse f' 

The miserable lloee looked gheaUr. aisd toi- 
tered. A suspicion of a wiak gneed the Jadgii's 
eye, but he exclaimed it a stern, tow toiss^ 



Square job, an' mo baddn'," upea wWe 
took to hU heels and the FlaesrtWe infl. 

The judge had been a married, nsaa, m hs 
promptly answered : 

** V\\ take yer thar, mum, ei aeen ea I git ysr 

*^^ank yon," said the teacher^ '^thai 
andertbeseatlsall." 

The judge extracted a small Tallae 
'<Httidah Brown/' oflhred his mm, and he i 
teacher walked oft before the aateaisbed crowd as 
naturally as if the appeamnee of a modsal took 
Ing young lady was an ordtoaiyos uuiiaa ae at fbs 



SL" 



The stsge refilled, and rattled away 
dumb and ' * *..--.-«- 




yer what it is about that school— it's sgoin' to gs 



' on. spito nr any jaeksssis J^Jf^ta a brcdce np; 



an' any gentleman that's iaaalted kea git i 

f^yon if " 

«< Who waato it broke op, yea old feel T' de- 
manded Toledo, a uMa who had beea named almr 
the cHy fh>m which he had eome, and whe bed 
been fram the first one of the flerotet appeaeats 
of the sobcoL " I more the sppointaieai a? a 
committee of three to wait oa tae tasohar, aaa it 
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Um Mbool wanU aoTtbing money ean hxkj, ttke 
ap BVbsoriptiODS to git it, to' \^ out anj feller 
that don't come down with thi datt when bt'i 
went ftir." 

"Hnrpey!" "BnUyl" "Cteod!" ••Sound I" 
" Them's the talk I" and other ajoipathetio ex- 

Ereations, were beard from the members of the 
Lte anti-sobool partj. 

The judge, who, bj Tirtt^ of age, was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies and general modemtor of the 
emmp, promptlj appointed a committee, consist- 
kig of Toleao ana two miners, whose attire ap- 
peared the most respeotable'in the place, and in- 
structed tbem to wait on the schoolmarm, and 
tender her tbe cordial support of the miners. 

£arl7 tbe next morning tbe committee called at 
tbe scboolbouse, attached to which were two 
small rooms in which teachers were expected to 
keep house. 

Tbe committee found tbe teacher *' putting to 
rights" the schoolroom. Her dress was tucked 
up, her sleeves rolled, her neck hidden hj a bright 
handkerchief, and her hair *'a-blowin' all to 
glory," as Toledo afterward expressed it. Be- 
tween tbe exertion, the bracing air, and the ex* 
eitement caused by tbe newness of CTcrytbing, 
Miss Broitn's pleasant face was almost handsome. 

*'Moniin', marm," said Toledo, n(isin|^ a most 
sbockinff hat, while tbe remaining oommntee-men 
expeditiously ranged tbemseWes behind bim, so 
that the teacher might by no ohanc« look into 
their eyes. 

**Good-momh)g, gentlemen/' safd Miss Brown, 
with a cheerfi|l smue; "please be seated. I sup- 
pose yon wish to speak of yotrr children?" 

Toled^, who was a very young man, blushed, 
and the whole committee was as uneasy upon its 
feet as if its boots had been soled with fly-bllsten. 
Finally, Toledo answered : 

•*lfot much, marm, seein' we hain't got none. 
Me an' these gentlemen's a committee ftt>m the 
bOTi." 

'^'Froij^the boyst" eeboed Miss Brown. She 
bad h€0i so many wonderfVil thingil about the 
Goldttf State, that sow she sobcny wondered 
whether bearded men called themselres boys, and 
we«t to school. 

"F^om the miners, washin' along tbe eriek, 
inarra— ther want to xnow what they ken do for 
yer," eontmued Toledo. 

•* I am Tory ffrateful," said Miss Brown ; ''bnt 
I suppose tbe local school committee— ^-^' 

•• Don't count on them, marm." intemipted 
Toledo; "they're lirin' fire miles away, and 
they're only the preacher, an' doctor, an* a feller 
that's j'inea the church lately. None uy 'em but 
the doctor ever shows themselres at tbe saloon, 
an' h« only comes when there's a diffikilty, an^ 
he's called in to officiate. But tbe boys— tbe boys 
hex got tbe dust, marm, an' they're got the wul. 
One UT us '11 be in dften to see what can be done 
f«r yer. Oood-mornin', marm." 

Toledo raised his hat again, the other commit- 
tee-men bowed profoundly to all tbe windows and 
seats, and then the whole retired. 

" Well t" inquired the crowd, as tbe cotnmittee 
approached tbe creek. 

^^ Well." replied Toledo, "she's just a hundred 
an' thirty ponnd nugget, an' no mistake— bey, 
fellcffsf" 

" Yo6 bet," promptly responded the remainder 
of the eommittee. 

" Good 1" said the judge. ''What does she 
want?" 

Toledo's countenance fell. 

••By thunder!" he replied, •• we got out 'fore 
she had a chance to tell us 1" 

The judge stared sharply npon the Tonng man. 
and hurriedly turned to hide a merry iwitehing of 
hUHps. 



That afternoon the boys were eonsiderably as- 
tonisbed and soared at aeeing the scboolmi^reai 
walking quickly toward tbe eroek. The ebalrmaa 
of the new committee was fully equal to tbe oo«a- 
sion. Mounting a rook, he roared: 

"You (eilers without no aberts on, gH Too 
with shoes off, put 'em on. Take your pants out 
nr yer boots. Hats oft when tbe lady eemes. 
Hurry up;' now— no fooHn'." 

The shirtless ones took a lirely donble-qniok 
toward some friendly bashes, the boys rolled 
down their sleeres ana pantaloons, and one or two 
took the extra precaution to wash the mud off 
their boots. 

Meanwhile Miss BrowB approached, and Toledo 
stepped forward. 

*' Anything wrong up at the sehooUionse f" 
said be. 

"Ob, no,^' repfied Miss Brown, "but I bare 
always had a great eorioeity to see bow gold was 
obtainedi It seems as if it must be rery easy to 
baadle those little pans. Don't yon— don't yom 
suppose some miner would lend me his pan and 



let me try just onc€ /" 

" Certmgly, marm ; < . ^ 
be glad of the chance. Here^ yoti fellert—who^a 



* Certmgly, marm ; eViy galoot or 'em would 



got tibe cleanest pan ?" 

Half a dozen men washed out their pana, aad 
hurried off with them. Toledo tellMrteo one, put 
in dirt and water, and handed it to Mias Brown. 

"Thar yon are, marm, but I'm* aleard yen'll 
wet your dress." 

" Oh, that won't harm," eried Mies Brown, with 
A laugh which caused one enthvalastie miner to 
" cut the pigeon-wing." 

She got tbe miner's toneb to a nicety, and 
in a moment had a sprty of dirty water Aying 



from the edge of the pan, while all the boya stood 
in a respeotrul semicircle, and stared deligbtediy. 
The pan empty, Toledo refilled it serenltfanea; 



and, finally, picking out some pebbles and bmrd 
pieces of earth, poioted to tbe dirty, ahiny de- 
posit in the bottom of the pan, and brieiy re- 

" Thar 'tis, marm." 

••Oh I" screamed Miss Brown, with deUgbt; 
"H that really gold-dust ?" 

" That's it,^' said Toledo. " I'll jest put it vp 
fur yer, so yer ken kerry it." 

•• Ob, no,^' said Miss Brown, "I couldn't think 
of it-it.isn't mine." 

" Yon washed it out, marm, an' that makea a 
full title in these parts^'^ 

All of the traditional honesty 4>f Kew Eagtaad 
came into Miss Brown's face in an instant; and, 
altbongb she. Yankee-like, estimated tbe raloe of 



the dull, and aigbinffly tboughtihow much eaaier 
" ' ' Id in that war than by foroi 

beactek she firmly deelio 
irowll a sokiling good-di 
little fingers n? hem a- 
boldin' out that pent— did yer see her, fsMef«r' 



it was to win gold In that Va^ than by foroii 

sold, and bade „ „ 

Did yer see them little fingers n? hem 



ideas into stupid littU beacb, sSe firmly deelin^ 
the sold, and fwde the orowC a sokiling good-d|^. 



made that dirt git, ei 
" washin' than wal- 



inquired an excited miner. 

" Yes, an' tbe way sbe mi 
though she was nseder to 
lopi^" said another. 

^ Wallopin' !" echoed a sUid miner. " I'd gie 
Ay claim, an' throw in my pile to boot, to be a 
young 'uD, an' git walloped by tbem playthings 
of ban's." 

"Jest see how she throwed dirt en' wnter on 
them boots," said another, extending an. enormona 
ugly boot. "Them boots ain't fur sate now— 
tbem ain't." 

" Them be domed 1" contemptnonsly exelaiflsed 
another. •• She tramped right on my toea as she 
baeked out wt the crowd." 

Erery one looked jeakmsly at tbe last speaker, 
and a grim old fellow suggested that 'tb# afore- 
said indiTidual bad obtained a trampled fool bj 
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fraad, and that each BUtn in camp had, conae« 
qnantlj. a right U> demand aauafaoiion of him. 

But the yoAgo decided that he of the trampled 
foot wai right, and th«kft anj miner who wouldn't 
take such a ehanoej whether fraudulentij or other- 
wise, hadn't theapirit of a man in him. 

Yankee Sam, the shortest man in camp, with- 
drew from the crowd, and paced the banks of the 
oreek, lost in thought. Within half an hour Sam 
was owner of the onlj store in the place, had 
doubled the j>rioe8 of all articles of clothing con- 
tained therein, and increased at least six-fold the 
price of all the white shirts. 

Kext daj the sun rote, on Bottle FUt in his 
nsuai conserrative and impassive manner. Had 
he respected the* dramatie proprieties, he would 
hsTe appeared with astonished face and uplifted 
hands; Idr setdi>m had a whole eommunit j changed 
•o ctepleAelj in a single night 

Uoole Hans, the onlj German in the camp, had 
■pent the preceding^ afternoon in that natient 
iuTestigation, Cor whicb the Teutonic mind is so 
justly noted. The morning sun saw over Hans' s 
aoor assign, in charcoal, which read, "Shatin' 
Dnr Hub;" and few men went to the oreek that 
morning without submitting themselves to Hans' s 
bands. ' 

Then sevairal men who had been absent from the 
■alooB the night before atcaggled int« camp, with 
faded mnies and Hew attire. Carondelet Joe came 
in^ clad in a pair of pants, on which slender saf- 
iroa-luied serpents aseended graceful grav Corin- 
thian columns, while from under the collar of a 
new white shirt appeared a cravat, displaying 
teeet of the lines orthe solar spectnim. 

Flush, the Flat champion at poker, came in late 
in tae afternoon, with a huge watoh-ohain and an 
4>Terp*wering bosom-pin, and his horrid fingers 
jiported at least one sealrring each. 
' Several stove-pine halswere visible in camp, 
nod even ,a pair m gloves were, reported in the 
pocket of a miner. 

Yankee Sam bad sold out his entire stock, and 
prevented bloodshed over his onl^ bottle of hair- 
}oil by putting it up at a rafBe, in forty chances^ at 
an ounce a chance. His stock of white shirts, 
•even in nunibar; wees lislble on manly forms: 
his pocket-combs and glasses were all gone ; and- 
then had been a steady run on needles and 
thread. Most of the miners were smoking new 
wliite clay pipeSr while a few thoughtful ones, 
hoping for a repetition of the events of the previ- 
•oi «uy, had Moored their pans to a dassling 
brightasess. 

As for the inoooent oanse of all thb oommotion, 
she was folly as excited as the miners themselves. 
She had never been outside of Middle Bethany 
ontti she started f^ California. Everything on 
the trip had been strange, and her stopplng-plaoe 
Bnd its people were stranger than all. The male 
pepnMoB of Middle Be&any, as is usual with 
small New England Tillages, eonsisted almost 
'entirelf'of rery young boys and very old men. 
Bot ksn alBoUle Flat were hosts of middle-aged 
men, and such funny ones I She was wild to see 
niof« of them, and hear them talk ; yet, her wild- 
nesswas no osateh for her prudence. She sighed 
to think how slightingly Toledo had spoken of the 
minister on the local committee, and she piously 
•dmittod to herself that Toledo and his friends 
were undoabtedly on the brink of the bottomless 
pit, and vet— they oertainlv were very kind. If 
she could only exert a good influence upon these 
nen— -but how t 

Suddenly' she bethought herself ef the grand 
social centre of Middle Bethaay-^the singing- 
eohool. Ot eottsse. sheoouldn't start a singing- 
eehool at Bottle Fiat, but if she were to sa^ the 
chiUcen needed to he led hi singing, would it be 
very bypooritioalt She might innte suoh of the 



miners as were jposically inclined to lead the 
school in singing in the morning, and thus she 
might, perhaps, remove some oT the prejodlee 
which, she had been i • 



informed, « 
sobooL 

She broached the subject to Toledo, nod that 
faithful official had nearly every miner in camp sS 
the schoolhoose that same evening. The judge 
brought a flddle. Uncle Hans came with a eom^ 
and Yellow Pete came grinning in with bla darling 
banjo. 

There was a little disappointment all Broand 
when the boys declared their ifl;norBnce of 
"Greenville" and "Bonny Doon,''^ which ahs 
Miss Brown decided were most easy for the chil- 
dren to begin with ; but when it was ascertained 
that the former was the air to " Saw Mr Leg Off;" 
and the latter was identical with the *' Three Black 
Crows." all friction was removed, and the melo- 
dious nowling attracted the few remaining boys 
at the saloon, and brought them up in a body, 
led by the barkeeper himself. 

The exi^t connection between melodr and 
adoration is yet an unaolved relii^psycboiogicai 

Sroblem. But we all kaow that ereijwhere in 
le habitable globe the two intsrroinm, nod sti- 
mulate each other, whether the adorB.tioB be 
oflered to heavenly or earthly objects: And so It 
came to pass thst, at the Bottle Flat ainging- 
scbool, the boys looked straight at the teacher 
while they raised their tuneful voices ; thnt they 
came ridiculously eaclr, so as to get front aeau ; 
and that they purposely sung out of tune, once in 
a while, so ss to ne personuJy adareaaed bj the 
teaoher. 

And she— -pure^ modesty prudent, and refined— 
saw it all, and enjoyed it intenselv. Of oonrae, it 
could neVer go any further, for though there was 
in Middle Bethany no moneyed artatocmcj, the 
best families scorned alliances with »ny who waa 
undegenerate, and would not be unequatlj yoked 
with those who drank^ awore, and gamblcKL let 
alone the fearful suspicion of murder* whSch Miss 
Brown's imagination affixed to •w^rj^ man «t the 
Flat. 

But the boys themselves— consideiiog the «a- 
speakable contempt which had been manifeBted Ib 
the camp for the profession of teachinjb Mid for 
all who practiced it— the boys exhibitoa^ •ondo- 
soensioB tmljr Christian They ried mk «ieh 
other in manifesting it, snd though twk VMBM 
were not always the mostanpropriats, the MMily 
of the sentiment could not be doubted. 

One by one the greater part of the boTs^ aflir 
adoriog and hoping, saw for themselves thai Miss 
Brown could never be expected to chaogo bir 
nsme at their solicitstion. Ssdder but better 
they retired from the contest, and solaeod 1 
selves hj betting on the chances of those alill 
the track," sa an ex-jockey tersely CTproMsd ibe 
situation. 

There wm no Ulk of « false-hearted heamtj'* 
or " fair tesi^tress," such as men often hear la 
society, for not only had all the tendemesa ett^ 
nated from manly breasts alone, but it had new 
taken form of words. 

Soon the hopeful ones were reduced to half a 
dosen of these. Yankee Sam was the faTotlls 
smong the betting men. for Sam, knowing tiM 
habits of Hsw England oamsels, went ta PUeer- 
ville one Friday, and returned next day wi^ a 
horse ,and boggf . On Sundsy he triumphantly 
drove Miss Brown to the nearest church. Ten to 
one was oflered on Sam that Sunday afternoon, 
as the boys saw the demure and contented look on 
Miss Brown's face as she returned from ohoroh. 
But Samuel followed in the sad footsteps of aeny 
another great man, for so industriously did bis 
drink to nis own success (hat he speeulj deve- 
loped into a bad case of tUUritim ir mmtm 
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Then Carondelet Joe, calmlj confident in the 
inflaeDce of his wonderful panti. led all odds in 
bettine. But one evening, when Joe had managed 
to get himielf in the front row and directly betore 
the little teacher, that lad j turned her head sereral 
times, and showed signs of discomfort ; when it 
finallj struck the latter that the human breath 
might, perhaps, waft toward a ladj perfumes more 
agreeable than those of mixed drinks, he abruptly 
quitted the school and the camp. 

Flush, the poker champion, carried with him to 
the singing-school that astounding impudence 
which ludTonff been the terror and admiration of 
the camp. But a quality which had always seemed 
exactly the thing when applied to poker seemed to 
the boYS barely endnrable when displayed toward 
Miss Brown. 

One afternoon, Flush indiscreetly indulged in 
some triumphant and rather slighting remarks 
about the little teacher. Within fifteen minutes. 
Flush's final earthly home had been.ezcsYated, 
and an amateur undertaker was making his coffin. 

An untimely proposal by a good-looking young 
Mexican, and his prompt rejection, left the race 
between Toledo ana a Frenchman named Lecomte. 
It also left Miss Brown considerably frightened, 
lor until now she had imagined nothinz more 
■erioos than the rude admiration which liad so 
delighted her at first. 

But now who knew but some one else would 
be ridiculous t Poor little Miss Brown sufiered 
acutely at the tbousht of giving pain, and deter- 
mined to be more demui^ than ever. 

But alas ! even her agitation seNsmed to make 
her more charming to her two remainine lovers. 

Had the boys at the saloon comprehended in the 
least the cause of Miss Brown's uneasinees, they 
would have promptly put both Lecomte and To- 
ledo out of the camp, or out of the wprld. But to 
their good-natured, conceited minds it meant only 
that she was confused, and unable to decide, and 
nnlimited betting was done, to be settled upon 
(he retirement of either of the contestants. 

And while patriotic feeling influenced the odds 
rather in Toledo's favor, it was fairly adn^ltted 
that the Frenchman was a formidable rivaL 

To all the grace of manner, and the knowledge 
of women that seems to run in Oallio blood, he 
was a man of tolerable education and excellent 
taste. Besides, Miss Brown was so totallv differ- 
ent from French women, that every development 
of her character aflorded him an entirely new sen- 
•atioB, and doubled his devotion. 

Toledo stood his ground manfully, though the 
boTS eonsidered it a wj bad sign when he stopped 
dnnking, and spent hours in pacing the ground 
in front of his nut, witii his hands l>ehind him, 
aod his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Finally, when be was seen one day to throw 
Away his faithful old pipe, heavy bettors hastened 
to *^bedge " as well as they might. 

Besides, aa one of the boys truthfully observed, 
'' Ue couldn't begin to wag a Jaw along with that 
Frenchman." 

But, like many other young men, be could talk 
quite eloquently with his eyes, and as the language 
of the eye is always direct and purely grsmmati- 
ooL Miss Brown understood everything they said, 
and, to her great horror, oncoor twice barely ea- 
oaped talking boek. 

The poor little teacher was about to make the 
whole matter- a subject of special prayer, when a 
knock at the door startled her. 

She answered it, and beheld the homely featnrai 
of the judge. 

'* I just come in to talk a UtUe matter that's been 
botberin' me some time. ¥0*11 pardon me ef I 
talk a litUe pUin f " said be. 

** Certainly," oeplidd tl»e teacher, wondering if 
he, too, had joineo her peraeoutora. 



** Thank ye," said the judge, looking relieved. 
'* It's all right. I've got darters to hum ez big ei 
you be, an'l want to Ulk to yer ez ef yer was one 
uv 'em.*' 

The judge looked uncertain for a moment, and 
then proceeded : 

*' That feller Toledo's dead in love with yer— uv 
course you know it, though 'tain't likely he's told 
ver. All I want to sav 'bout him is, drop him 
kindly. He's been took so bad sence you come, 
that he's stopped drinkin' an' chewin' an' smokin' 
an* onasin', an' he hasn't played a game at The 
Nugget sence the first si ngin' -school night Mebbe 
this all ain't much to you, but you've read 'bout 
that woman that was spoke well uv fur doin' what 
she could. He's the tust feller I've ever seen in 
the diggin's that went back on all the comforts uv 
life, an^— an' I've been a young man myself, an' 
know how big a claim it's been fur him to work. 
I ain't got the heart to see him spiled now ; but . 
be ioiUoe ef, when yer hev to drop him, yer don't 
do it kindly. An^just one thing more— the 
quicker he's out uv his misery the better." 

The old jail-bird screwed a tear out of his eye 
with a dirty knuckle, and departed abruptly, 
leavinff the little teacher just about ready to cry 
herselL 

But before the was quite ready, another knock 
starUed her. 

She opened the door, and let in Toledo himself. 

" Good-evenin', marm," said he, gravely. '* I 
just come in to make mylsst'ffieial call, seeln' 
I'm goin' away to-morrer. £z there anything the 
scboolhouse wants I ken git an' send urom 
'Frisco r 

*' Going away 1" ejaculated the teacher, heedless 
of the remainder of Toledo's sentence. 

" Yes, marm ; goin' away fur ffood. Fact is. 
Fve been tryin' to behave myself lately, an' I find 
I need more company at it than I git about the 
diggin's. I'm goin' some place whar I ken learn 
to be the gentleman I feel nke bein'-^to be decent 
an' honest, an' useful, an' ther ain't anybody hero 
that keers to help a feller that way— nobody." 

The anoeator of the Browns of Middle Bethany 
was at Lexington on that memorable morning in 
'76, and all or his promptness and his courage, 
ten times multiplied, swelled the heart of oil 
trembling little desoendant, as she faltered outx 

"There's one." '■ 

«Who7" asked Toledo, before he eonld raiae 
his eyes. 

But though Miss Brown answered not a word, 
he did not repeat his question, for such a rare 
crimson came into the little teacher's face, that 
he hid it away in his breast,, and acted aa if ho 
would never let it out again. 

Another knock at the door. 

Toledo dropped into a chair, and Miss Brown, 
hastily smootbinff her hair, opened the door, and 
again aaw the judge. 

'* I jest dropped back to say " commtnoed 

the judge, when his eye f^ll upon Toledo. 

He du^ a quick glance at the teacher, com- 
prehended the situation at once, and with a loud 
shout of « Out of his misery, by thunder t" started 
on a ran to oarry the news to the saloon. 

• ••**• 

Mias Brown eompleted her term, and then the 
minister, who was on the local Board, was called 
in to formally make her tutor for life to a larger 
pupil Lecomte, with true French gallantry, in- 
sisted on being groomsman, and the judge gave 
away the bride. The groom, who gave a name 
very different from any ever heard at the Flat, 
placed on hia bride's finger a ring, inscribed 
within, ''Made from gold waahed by Huldah 
Brown." The little teacher has increased the 
number of her pupils by leTeral, and her latesl 
one calls her grandma. 
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A LOOIOAL LAO. 



First Lxvtlb Bot— 

BlOOMD LXTTLB 



DT— " Oh. that 4gft done now, I'm ntre-^i been in Jive mintdee ly 
BoT— '< Oh^ U tttn'i readg yei then, beoaiue that clocbefaetr 



thedoeir 



The otber daya Uilor Mni bii bill. to a maga- 
doe editor. He waa startled a few boors afterward 
by iu beiag retomed, wilb the. note appoDded, 
'* Toor maaaser&pt is respectfully deolined." 

An Albany paper ungallantly quotes Anna 
Dickinson's agent as ad?ertiiioff that her new 
leetore is '* the crowing effort of her life." 

A Towng; Doctor, on being asked to eontribnte 
toward inctosing and ornamenting ' the yilllifi^ 
cemetery, very eooilt remarked that tf he filled it 
he thought he should do his part. 

The fanner should sow his Fs, keep his U's 
warm, hire his B*s, kill otl'theJ's^remembecwhnt 
he Cs, take care of the Vs. pay all be O's, teach 
bia wife not' to T's, and take bis fi's. 

A Tady fpom the 'country, who recently tisited 
the Boston Theatre, remarked: "*The play was 
splendid, but it was too bad that they cpuldo't get 
anybody but a humpbacked man to take the part 
of Richard. 

KApoIeoiLwas mistaken when he said '^Prori. 
denoe is alwavs on the side of the heaviest artil- 
lery ;" for Fort Adams, with its heaviest artillery, 
IS on one side, and Providence on tbe other. So 
they say in Rhode Island. 

A Oliialer ia the only person who takes plea- 
sure in the thought that this is a world of pane. 

Am one result of the panic sereralof the ** upper 
ten " have felt it a duty to give up their pews in 
fiasblonable churches, and if things go on at this 
rate, they fear they may have to rdinqoish their 
boxes at the opera. 



It is now discovered that tbe^ account of a 
" balloon'' being found in a tree In North Africa, 
and supposed to have traveled sontbwtfrd from 
France dnrltig the Franeo-<Germanwar, is founded 
on a typogrnphiCal error. ' The word should have 
been pnnted* " baboon." . . ' 

Fadover' telle us Mrs. F^over says 'she don't 
see the use in having Women'a congresses any 
moror BoHr jkhat Mr. Vao^s.auat h«f Iwea elected 
Mayor of Baltimore byisuch a sweeping majorily. 
Auid she wero one of them dead Demoorats, too. 

A nitnlttdr walked sit miles to marTy a Couple 
lately. He said he felt sort of feelbiU like. The 
groom saw it. < 

The mam most looked up to^The men. in the 
moon. 

"Wby is a man who makes additions to false 
rumors like one who haa confidence in all that is 
told him S-Beoause he re-lies on all that he heara. 

A Store in Orafton, Mass., sixtr-ninC years old, 
has not had its roof repaired fi(idc^ it was built, 
which is mentioned as a sbingler.fact by the local 
papers. i - ' 

VThy should Uncle Sam have on)y lady ens* 
ploy^a in the Post Office t Because they are ipXXj 
able to manage the mails (males). 

A Blaine gentleman owns, a horse that refuses 
to go by a church on Sunday without stopping. 
He fluM sermons in stones, however. 

A IVatelimaker wants to know whether, if a 
man mns aiway from a scolding wife, bis move* 
ment should not be called a lever eacapement. 
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Snlgmas, Oharades, Stc 

1.— DouBLi AcEOtno. 

Mt initials tnd finals gire the names of twe 
great men. 1. A small animal. 2. A Grecian 
deitj. 8. A worshiper of the sun. 4. Stimulat- 
ing. 5. To surrender. 6. A small instrument of 
steel. 1, Small stones. 8. Mason's tool. 9. Boj's 
name. 10. To contract. 

2.— Chabadi. 

Two carpet-^acks held in his hand- 
Plain in their centres, lo ! mr first— 

Bj pleasant breezes gentljr fanned, 
John Smith the shad/ street trsTersed. 
In sweet abstraction deep immersed. 

He noted not Time's rapid flight 
Till sudden on his ears there burst 

The whistle's screech— with all his might 

He second for the depot, just in sight. 

'Tis neck or nothing; speed. Smith, speed! 

Even now the wheels begin to turn ; 
Of all thj fleetness thou hast need, 

And maj'st from this a lesson learn. 

Hurrah I 'tis won, and, in return 
For hit exertion, he maj third 

At ease, and wipe his cheeks that bum. 
While he flies swiTtlj as a bird. 
And cries, *' What rapid whole I Gad ! 
that's the word!" 

8.— BlHBADIlCO inn CUBTAIUVa. 

Whole I keep fast like lock or bar; 

liefaeaded, at least the tongue 1 loose; 
Curtailed, for one as old joirll not seek far; 
j Without head or Uil you will never lose. 

4.— SQUASn WOBDS. 

An impish being understand. 

A prince that rules in India's land. 

A gas, when 'tis electrified. 

A county-sei^, or small or wide> 

A kind of powder is implied. 

6.— Squabi Wonns. 

Canadian beast, csmiTorous. 

Things free from knots maj we term thus. 

A fish in India tou will find. 

<*Be" is **here'^ (Latin) next assigned. 

A girl's name— prettj to mj mind. 

8.— LOOOQBIPH. 

When jou read this, mj whole 70a know ; 

But put mj last letter first, then jou'U view 
A kind of weapon it will sure to show. 

Now please to find it ; J have told it you. 

7.— TUPLB AOBOiTXC. 

Firsts, centrals, finals, bring to view 
An English author here for yon. 

1. 'Tis in your head, confess. 

2. 'Twill fflutinons express. 
8. Name ^r the river-horse. 
4. Mediolnal stsrch, of course. 

i 5. One letter add, renewing. 

^ 6. In war 'tis dea^ for doing. 

8.— Lnrnm PvssLn. 

The following words form three capital letters— 
the name of a fish. The initials of each letter 
also name a marine animal : 1. A fish ; weakly ; 
a continent; a favorite; a f^uit; stiff; portions; 
frequently ; an Eng^lisb river; the top; complete, 
t. A fish ; an English river ; ashes ; wickedness ; 
a claw; to speak '^ swift; a weapon; an Enelisb 
city ; the east ; agile. 8. A metaf ; a bird ; a fish ; 
a tool; a number; an animal; a color; obese; a 
Bnssian province ; one of the seaeons ; an insect 



9.— Chabadb. 

At midnight Lord Maxwell rode forth from bis 
keep, 

With retainers a trusty array ; 
While all honest folk were in bed and asleep. 

He was out with his men and away— 
Away over moss, over heather and scanr. 
To harry the lands of his enemy, Carr. 
Oh ! gsyly the moss-troopers gathered the kine. 

And drove them before them in glee ; 
And they chuckled when thinking of how thej 
would dine, 

As the cattle ran over the lea: 
While up in the depths of the sky the pale stan 
Seemed watching tne injury done to the Carra. 

But the Carrs were aroused by the noise end tbc 
route; 
So, witli impatience aglow, 
They gatherea together, and quickly set out 

In pursuit of the venturous foe : 
And, urging their steeds to a terriole pece. 
They came up with the Maxwells a mue from the 
place. 

The plumes of the leaders were shaken and to e e e d 

As both to the conflict advanced ; 
My primals flashed out, and my seconds were 
crossed, 

While their horses uneasily pranced. 
Oh 1 niany a borderer fell on that nigbt. 
As my totals were gleaming beneath the starligfat. 

Lord MaxweU was Tsnquished, his vassals took 
flight. 

And toe Cam got their cattle once more. 
For right, on the l>orders, consisted in might 

When our ancestors battled of yore; 
Yet, however prosaic the times when we lire, 
We prefer them, for law can security give. 

10.— Eniqha. 

1. I dwell in the azure sky above. 
Encircling masses round me move; 
The leaden clouds, betokening rain. 
Career through space in my domain ; 
The murky sky or thunder's roar. 
The lightning flash, the rainy shower, 
AU dwell within the realm— the 1 
That for my high abode I claim. 
And dimly through the cloudy night 
I shed my gleam, dispense my light ; 
And frail, suspecting, sinful man 
Looks on, and wonders what I am. 

t. Bravo I E%eor4t Bepeet agalB 
That rspt'roas, operatic strain. 
We're rapt in ecstasy with me. 
And clap our bands in frenzied glee; 
Cholee oooquets showered to my feet» 
All lore my gentle voice so sweet ; 
Extol my many gifu, and yet 
] know yon not— we never met I 
Though still a glowing eulogy 
All pass in transport upon me. 

8. Where floats the flag above the brave 
1 glitter 'mid the battle's roar. 
Long may the flag I light up wave 
Tin freedom robs from short to shore. 

11.— LooooBira. 

Whole I'm an instrument, standard and plaae, 
Vm smooth and flat also even to aim; 
Masons and builders have used roe, I ween. 
To a<yust their worxs : I am right, I deem ; 
Backward and forward, I'm still all the same. 
If in me the number of letters yon would like 

to gain. 
Take out my middle, end yoa'll see It qmts 

pUie. 
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12.~Cbaea.db. 



llj first WM gentle, good, and kind 

To me when I was jonng; 
With fear of God she filled mj mind. 



With armor itoat and strong. 
She often took me br the hand 

To gaze upon the brook; 
Whilst on iU banks we'd sit and stand, 
{ And talk ot God's own book. 
Mt second is a nseful link 

To join my first and third : 
And oft I've been afraid to think 

That all was true I heard 
Of mr whole, bn( chased each fear away. 

Ana in my third I dived with zeal, 
Though mem'rj oftentimes would stray. 

And from my work my thoughts would steal 
To her who'd give the whole to me 

Upon my marriage-day. 

So, now, dear readers, you've got the key, 
Kow solve me this, I pray. 

IS.^Sqvau Wobds. 

1. When 'lection time comes round again, 

Sought nfter these will be ; 
S. Correctly speaking, means the East 

And also means a sea. 

5. This verb's signification Is 

To punish, so beware ; 
4. An island of historic fame 
This is, I do declare. 

6. This means to encircle or surround, 

As will be plainly seen; 
6. Last never will be wavering found. 
And ends my square eighteen. 

^ 14. — DOUBLB ACBOSTIO. 

Two brother herds, in ancient days. 
Together won dramatic bays. 

1, Him needy debtors fesK. 

2. A name to Christians dear, 
8. All living things are this. 

4. Disquietade, I wis. 

5. A tribe of Indians bad. 

6. In carpet stores 'tis had. 

7. A town in England sea. 

8. A part in harmony. 

18.— Chabadb. 

Now Winter's icT reign is o'er, 
And Summer bright is here once more ; 

See, Nature dons her dress of green. 
And flow' rets in full first are seen. 

How pleasant now at eve to rove, 
Through fiowery dell or shady grore ; 

Or through some second gently stray, 
To see the pretty lampkins play. 

The subject of my bumble rhyme 
Could write much better Terse than mine ; 

A homelv bard of some renown— 
A rnatie gem in nature's crown. 

16.^Lbttbb PvnLB. 

Take L N B S Y, then rightly place one vowel 
twice, and another thrice, and give the name ot 
an eloquent ohurch reformer. 

17«— Tbakspobitiov. 

Transpose a city in Portugal into a vassaL 

18.*-SQVABB WOBDf. 

The Shah of Utah ; possessor; a male relative ; 
ft girl'a name ; handsome hoiMs. 

19,— Sqvabb Woans, 

Speedily; picketed; lengthwise; to perfume 
withfraniineensa; aharpens. 



ad— NaMBS of FbOITS, ENXOMAnOALLT &XPBBS8B»» 

1. A beverage, a proposition, and a vowel. 
8. A consonant a kind of serpent^ three-fifths of 
a precious stone, and a grain (cu nailed). 8. Three- 
fourths of a lady, and a relation. 4. Two-thirds 
of an animal, and an excuse (curtailed). 6. A 
vegetable, and two-fifths of an article of furniture. 
6. A consonant, and a plant. 7. A bird, a con- 
sonant, and a beverage (beheaded). 8. A conso- 
nant, and a part of the body. 9. Three-fourths 
of sn animal, a consonant, to wander, and a vowel. 
10. A vowel, and a rank. 11. A consonant, and 
a wine (beheaded). 12. An animal, a consonant, 
and an insect. 

11. — Chabadb. 

Kissing the shore of the basking bar, 
The blue waves dance and merrily piav ; 
The sun glides on in splendor dressed. 
Reflecting his hues on the bright wave's breast, 
But sad to me will the splendor be, 
Till my love shall come trom o'er the sea. 

The fishermen work with heart and hand, 
The children gambol alonjg the strand. 
The sea-gulls skim the frisking wave, 
The maid looks out for her sailor brave. 
But working or waicniog are dull to me, 
Till my love shall come frtai o'er the sea. 

Here on the beach I love to rest. 
And watch for a speck in the distant west ; 
For ere the shades of night shall fall, 
A first shall grow out of that speck so small , 
And perhaps a whisper 'twill bring to me. 
That my love doth come from o'er the sea. 

Grim evening's shadows fall around, r 

The breeze has a ghostly, howling sound, I 

The calm gives place to a surly blast, r 
And the scene with dark clouds is overcasL 

Oh ! let m V earnest prayer be, « 

That now he comes not o'er the sea. ^ 

A kst— a whole. Oh I mark yon lail ; 
See how it rends before the ^ale. 
The lightning's flash and vivid gleam. 
Would that this vision were a qream I 

That whisper t Why, is't borne to me? 

He may not come f^om o'er the sea. 

Time glidea along as he did of vore. 
And bright and glad seems the ousy shore ; 
Still lightly dance the sunny waves. 
That hide a grave, and a thousand graves ; 
And I feel that soon we'll united be 
In a realm where there shall be no more sea. 

88.— Dbqbbbs of CoMPABisoir. 

Positive, an insect: comparatire, a beverage; 
superlative, an animal. 

28,— Squasb WoBni. 

The present occasion ; ellipses ; a nymph (LaUn) ; 
a girl'a name ; a famous courtier of the Elizabethan 
period. ^ 

Akswbbs to Eniovas. Chabadbs, Etc., a 
Apbil Numbbr* 

1. C-roc-us (crocus). 2. A, 20 ; B, 80 ; C, 50 ; 
D, 80. A, 16:B, 83;C, 48« A, 24 ; B, 86 ; C, i8. 
8. Air. 4. llie Puzzle Department: Disease— 
d9g:io tease— M/ amuse— mt/«/ a cheese— A^m ,* 
te deum — UUn; a chain— Aan/ a teaser— ottr/ 

rws— jMw/ ajgem— A«i; eel— tfj / peas— «o. 
Khedive of Egypt, tbns— KimbO, HufF, En- 
fenE, DroopinG, IrrawaddY, VamP, EyeleT. 
. Toil-let (toilet). 7. Civic. 8. Hedgehog. 9. Gam- 
mon. Arioso, minute, mouser, Ostend, noerds 
(drones). 10. Harebell. 11. Crawfish, rawfish. 
12. Au (awe)-Thor (author). 18. Pautrv. 14. Pur- 
ay, unite, rival, atall, yells. 16. Weatlierboard. 
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GEMS FROM THE OPERA. 



U this old? If not, 
It ii neat If is told by 
th« Melbourne Eerold^ 
of "two members of 
the Keir South Wales 
Legislatare. These 
wiseacres were argoing 
io the Parliamentarj 
r o f r e 8 h m e n t - roo tn, 
when tho foUowing ool- 
loquj ensued: Ist 
Mem.: * Tou blow 
about edicaiion ! Wbj, 
I don't believe as how 
yoa eTer had two- 
penn'orth of Echoolin* 
in your life V. 2d Mem. : 
<I knows more about 
it nor you do. aby way. 
Why, I don't bcliere 
Tou can repeat the 
Lord's Prayer !* Ut 
Mem. : 'I'm game to 
bet you a liver I can, 
come now.' 2d Mem. : 
*Donc; stake the 
money.' The cash be- 
in^ 'duly post^ on 
either side* tho Aoond 
mombor remarked: 
* Now, then, begin.' 
1st Mem.: '1 believe in 
God, the Father AU 
mighty, maker of hea- 
ven and earth, and in ' 2d Mem.: 'That'll 

do, you've won the money; hU J*tn hUsstd \f 1 
thought you knsw i,\' " 

** Mother, you mustn't whip me for runnine 
awav from school any more.^' "Why not?" 
** 'dos my sohoolbook says that ants are the most 
industrious beings in the world, and ain't I a 
tru-ant?" 

Thta a»A Vhat«— A young lady intends to sue 
her father for a breach of promise. He said be 



FARKWBLL, THOU, HBAYVrWARD FLTIVG.' 



would consent, and 
hearted old daddy, 



then wouldn't, the bard- 



The late King of Sax- 
onv was in tbe habit of 
attending all tbe State 
institutions to see that 
they were kept in work- 
ing order. One daj 
King John apT>eared at 
the telegram office of a 
small station, taking: 
the clerk by aurpnae. 
This officer had odIv 
just time to telegrsph 
to his colleagues at the 
next station, ** Tbe kinic 
baa just arriyed on a 
vMt of inspection," 
before he was sum- 
moned tv rive all pos- 
sible details to hia sove- 
reign with regard ic 
the amount of traffic in 
toe place, tho nouiber 
of dispatcbea received, 
tbe number sent out, 
etc. Presentiv a mes- 
sa^ came along tbe 
jrire, which the clerk 
read in much cmbai^ 
rassment. " What are 
the contents of that dis- 
patch V inonired the 
king. The offioial atam- 
mered out that the con- 
tents were unimportant, buL as bis royal master 
insisted on being informed of them, the unhappy 
clerk waa at length compelled to acknowledge 
that he had telegraphed to hia neighbor, "Toe 
king baa just arrived," and that the answer he 
bad reeeived ran thus : ** The king pokes his nose 
into everything." 

TeMhert '< Who was the first msnf Head 
Scholar: *' Washington ; he was the first in war, 

first in '* Teacher : " No, no ; Adam was the 

first msn." '* Oh, if ou're talking of foreigners, 
I s'pose he was." 






' HABTKA, MAKTHA, THOU WILT LKATB Wt" *<I DBBAM'T THAT I DWBLV » HAAUB <f) SALtC" 
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nrltody' sugrgeata that A IncEj, OM fiat.iinjT' on 
tier cnrsietSr is lik^ it man who <)rlD.ka to drown bis 

tjght. 

A Map in Marj^rillo has arr&pged wfttor- pipes 
alODg bb frotit walk^ hy mruns ot which ht2 can 
throw n $bower of vraitir across ih^ wuIIe^ arte] kc^i^p 
out dhagri^e%bl« r^sHorSj book agent j», [^eddlers^ 
eto., eLo. 

^ no|^ waA AecidenUll; prcient during Dinne 
■ rv'co rn a i^cotch kirk, frh^re tba worth t nitu la- 
ter WM in the habit of speakiog rerj load in the 
larmon, and, in fact, 
when he got warmed 
with his subject, o' 
shootioff almost at the 
top of his Toice. The 
dog, who in the earij 
part had been Terr 
qniet, became quite ex- 
cited, as is not un- 
common with some 
do^ when hearinff a 
noise; and from wiiin- 
ing and whining, as the 
speaker's yoioe rose 
loud and strong, at last 
began to bark and howL 
The minister, naturallj 
much annojed at the 
interruption, called up- 
on the beadle to put 
OQt the dog ; and he at 
once expressed his rea- 
diness to ober the or- 
der, but could not re- 
sist the temptation to 
look up to the pulpit^ 
and to say, rerj signi- 
ficantlj: ^^Aj, aj» sir; 
bat m'deed it was yonr- 
sel' began it." 

The first postal-eard 
reeeiTed In Aberdeen 
from an Aberdeen lady 
wu marked pri?ata " still so onrnT 



*8MILB AKB BS HAPPT/ 



Yard of Pork.— A man went into a butcher's 
shop the other day, and finding the owner's wife 
in attendance, in the absence of her husband, 
thought he would have a joke at her expense, and 
me wit n a yard of 
And then, turn- 
Jamea^ give that gen- 
tleinan three pig's feet!"" 




tbougnt be would nave a joke at I 
said, *' Madame, can you supply i 
porkr "Yes, sir,"^ said she. 
ing to a hoy, soe added, ** Jamei 
Meman three pig's feet!'^ 

Two Irishmen engaged in peddling packages of 
linen bought an old mule to aid in carrying the 
bundles, each would ride a while or '* ride and 
tie," as the saying is. One day the Irishman who 
was on foot got close 
to the heels of bis mole- 
ship, when he received 
a Kick on one of his 
shins. To be revenged 
he picked up a stone, 
and hurled . it at the 
mule,' but bj accident 
struck his compfltoion 
on the back of the head. 
Seeing what he had 
done, be atopped, and 
began to groan and rub 
his shin. The man on 
the mule turned end 
asked, "What's the 
matter t" •« The cra- 
f bur's kicked me," was 
the reply.. **Bt iab- 



3e iab-l 
\ other,! 
same to ' 



O'BS MB STBAUHO." 



bars," said the 
" he^s did that 
me on the back of my t 
head." 1 

TMcfnn tJie Alr_i 
Lady Carteret^, wife of ^ 
the Lord Lieutenant, ] 
said to Swift, "The air ' 
of Ireland is very ex- 
cellent aad healthy." 
"For Ood's sake, ma- 
damV' •«!<> Swift, 
"don't fay so in Eng- 
land; for if Ton do. they 
will ceruinir tax it." 
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FDK FOB THE FAMILY. 



mronderftal Bieape*. — A iMdj, while engtged 
in the puraaitof her domestic duties, encouDtered 
A mouse io the flour-barrel. Now, most ladies 
Qoder similar circumstaooes would bare uttered 
a few feminine shrieks, and then sought safety in 
the garret. But this one possessed more than the 
ordiuarv decree of feminine couta^e. She sum- 
moned 'the nired man, i^nd told him to get the 
shot-gun, call the bull-dog, and station himself at 
a conreoient distance. Then she climbed half 
way up-siairs, and commenced to punch the flour- 
barrel with a pole. Presently the mouse made 
his appearance, and started across the floor. The 
dog at once went in pursuit. The fnan fired, 
and the dog dropped dead. The ladj fainted and 
fell down stairs, and the hired man, thinking that 
she was killed, and fearing that he would be 
arrested for murder, disappeared, and has not 
been seen since. The mouse escaped. 

Two Darkles In the West went out to hnnt 
'possums, and bj accident found a large cave with 
a small entninoe. Peeping in^ thjsy discovered 
three young bear whelps in the intenor. *' Look 
heah, Sam, while 1 go in dar," said one, ** and 
gets de Toung bars, you just watch heah forde ole 
bar." Sam got asleep in the sun, and when open- 
ing his ejes be saw the old bear scouring her way 
into the care. Quick as a wink he cau(^t her by 
the tail, and held on like despair. ** Hullo dar, 
Sam, what dark de hole dart" *' Lor* bless you. 
Jumbo, Fare yourself, honey: if dis tail come 
out you'll lind'what dark de hole." 

A CIncinnHtl I^ady, writing from Washing- 
ton, says: "Boston draws herself up sererely, 
scans your cerebral dcTelopment through her eye- 

8 lass, and coolly asks: * What do you know?* 
iCw York displays her silks and diamonds, and 
pertly asks: ^What are you worth?* Philadel- 
phia, with prim hands and porsed-up lips, asks : 
*Who was your grandfather?* While Washing- 
ton Sloops between the waltz and the german to 
Inquire, ' Can you dance ?' *' 

Wl&ai is Love ?-.«< What is love. Nanny?** 
asked a minister of one of his parishioners, al- 
luding, of course, to the word m its scriptural 
sense. " Hoot, Syt, sir !" answered Nanny, blush- 
ing to the e'enholes, '*dinna ask me sic a daft- 
like question. I'm sure ye ken as weel as me 
that love's just next to cholera. Love is just the 
very worst inside complaint for n lad or lassie to 
have.*' 

The nuisance of being forced to call for books 
In a public library, instead of being admitted to 
the shelves to browse, at leisure, has received a 
funny illustration. In the literary catalogue of 
the British Museum a gentlemen named Tucker 
found a work by' a namesake under the head of 
* histories.* Naturally desiring to see it, he asked 
an attendant to bring it to him. The search for 
the volume required two hours, and when it came 
it proved 10' be "The History of Little Tom 
Tucker." The gentleman left in a rage, and has 
not been seen in the reading-room since. 

A Kanaas Pastor has wisely declined an 
addition of $100 to his salary, on the ground that 
the hardest part of his labor heretofore has been 
the collection of his salary, and it would kill him 
to undertake to collect $100 more 1 

The widows of Captain Jack hare laid aside 
their mourning gsrb, and arrayed themselves in 
red and orange flannel and cavalry boots. 

One of our exchanges says that if any man in 
the adjoining counties has killed a larger Ao^than 
I$aae Brotonfitld it is ready to publish it— if the 
notice is well authenticated. 

An article you can always borrow— Trouble, 
and never obliged to return it. 



A Lawyer** Portrait. — A certain lawyer had 
his portrait taken in his favorite attitude— stand- 
in|;, with one hand in his pocket. His friends and 
caents all went to see it, and everybody ox- 
claimed, **0h, how like! It*s the very pietnre 
of him." An old farmer only dissented— "hain't 
likel" Exclaimed everybody, **Just show na 
where *tain't like!" '•TTain'^t— no, *Uin't!" r». 
sponded the farmer. "Don't vou see he has got 
his hand in his own pocket ; 'twould be as Cko 
again if he had it in somebody else's." 

««How do you like the clam-song?" said an old 
lady of her daughter as they stepped into tho 
street^ atter a popular concert. '*Clam song!" 
exclaimed the young lady, in astonishmeat. 
" Whv, what do you refer to. mother?'* *• Why, 
the nrat song they sang.'' '*0h, yon mom 
• Shells of Ocean,' don't vou, mother ?" " Well, 
yes," said the old lady, **'I do think that was it; 
it was something about clams, anyway, and joa 
know I do like them so well.** 

A-wkward Ibr Little Tommy.— « LUtlo 

Tommy didn*t disobey mamma, and go in swim- 
ming, did be?*' *'No, mamma. Jimmy Brown 
and the rest of the boys went in; but i remom- 
bered, and would not disobey you." " And 
Tommy never tells lies, does he ? ' ** No, mamma ; 
or I couldn't go to Heaven." '* Then, how does 
Tommy happen to have on Jimmy Brown's 
shirt r 

««ir you don't see what you want, ask for iC* 
is posted up in a conspicuous place in a Logans- 

fiort grocery. A native stepped into the estab- 
ishmenc last week. He saw the csrd, and 
remarked: ^I want a ten-dollar bill, and don't 
see it." ** Neither do I," was the Uconio reply. 
The native *Mooked further," but he advised the 
grocer to "take down that sign." 

*• Annt Gertraae, why Is a loaf of your broad 
like the sun ?" *'It isn't a bit like the sun, and 
now you iust lesvo off asking such foolish ques- 
tions.** '^Yes, it is, aunty, *cause it's light when 
it rises.** 

The Vei^etable "World.— There was a great 
stir in our garden the other day. The potatoes 
were ready to jump out of their skins. The boot 
turned red to its very roots. The celery lost 
their heads, and the cabbages their hearts. The 
peas split their pods with excitement. The as- 



paragus could with difficulty be kept in their bed. 
The parsley curled itself up in a corner. T^ 
cucumber alone maintained bis habitual coolne 



The cauae of all this commotion was the presence* 
of a noted vegetarian. The potatoes never took 
their eyes oil him. 

Tea -rerans "Wine. — The ladv who was driveo 
out of her mind by the wine and tea dispute, has 
sinoe recovered a little, and now gives the reins 
to her fancy : 

'* Wine is a poison, and so is tea— 
But in another shape ; 
What matter whether one be killed 
By canister or grape?" 

Rev. I>r. Todd, of Pittsfield, was once making 
some enouiries of a gentleman respecting a min- 
ister be nad formerly known. The reply was, 
that he was considered a very good man, though 
some of bis parishioners thought he traded horses 
a little ottener than he needed to. The doctor 
said his ca^e might be similar to that of a Con- 
necticut minister he once heard of, who was 
accused of whipping his wife. A meeting was 
called to deal with the old parson, when his wife, 
having heard of it, went in and told the church 
she hoped they would not be hard on her husband, 
as it was all the recreation the poor man had. 
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•« inriftars the matter there, Alice t Don't your 
ihoee fit ?" *' No, papa, tber don't fit me at all," 
replied the little one: ''wbj, they don't eTon 
iqoeak when I go out to walk." 

arm to thirttT," aaid a bor at work in the 
eorn-fleld. *^ Well, work away,*^' said bia indue- 
trious father. '*You know the prophet saya, 
* Ho(e) erery one that tbirateth.' " 

An Irishman's idea of finances is happily illus- 
trated by the following anvcdote : ** It i pat my 
money in the savings bank, when can I get it out 
again?" asked Pat. «*OchI" said Mike, *'sur« 
an' if ron put it in to-day, yon can draw it oot to- 
morrow, by gifing sixty days* notice." 

The Ingenwltjr of lynoraaee. — The address 
upon a letter recently mailed In Sooth Carolina 
sorelr puzzled the Post Office clerka. but was at 
last deciphered by the official in Wilmington. It 
read aa iollows : 

*< boa SaC posofen. 

ron okforginey, 

tonan Cey blanksbip." 
It was intended for "Bonsao Post Office, Koan- 
oke County, Virginia. To Naney Blanksbip. 

In bis recently published diarr Moschelea re- 
cords an amuaing instance of tba perplexities 
which flgnratire expressions cause to foreign 
learners of English. "To-day." be writes, *^I 
was asked at dessert which fruit of those on the 
table I would prefer. ' Some sneers,' I replied, 
ingenuously. The company, first of all, were 
! surprised, and then bnrat into laughter when they 
guessed toe process by which I bad arrived at the 
expression. I, who at that time had to construct 
my English laboriooslr out of dialogue-hooka and 
dictionaries, had found out that ' not to care a fig ' 
meant ' to sneer at a person ;' so when I wanted 
to ask for figs. ' figs' and ' sneer' I thought were 
synonymous.'* 

A Recent medical writer says : " Sleep whs r- 
erer you can— anywhere when you get a chance ; 
the great want of' the age is sleep.''^ This is not 
always safe adrlce to follow, as one of our towns- 
men (say a a contemporary) knows to his sorrow. 
Ha was recently afUicted with a bad cold, and to 
core himself of^it, reaorted to the remedy of put- 
ting his feet in hot water, and drinking a tumbler- 
ful of strong whisky-toddy, prescribea by an aged 
and respected friend of the family. Having ||ot 
eyerythmg in order for carrying out the preaonp- 
tion, he sat down by the fire, nia feet immeraed 
in warm water, and a tumbler of amoking toddy 
by bis side. In this condition a sense of enjoy- 
ment stole over him as he sipped the exhilarating 
liquid, and he fell asleep. S\b wife had gone to 
bed, and, on awakening about three o'clock in 
the morning, wondered whr she was alone. Go- 
ing down-stairs, she was horrified to find her 
liesre lord aaleep In a chair, the fire out, bia feet 
stiu immersed in the water, over which a cake of 
ice was forming, and an emptv tumbler on the 
obair beside him. His cold isn't a bit better. 

Some Time Ago a professor of legerdemain en- 
tertained a village audience, which was prinotpally 
composed of colliers. Alter *' aatonishiog the 
natives" with variooa tricka— metamorphosing 
wine into water, etc.— he aaked the loan of a cent 
from one of the audience. A collier, after a little 
hesitation, handed. out the coin, which the juggler 
speedilv exhibited, as he said^ transformed into a 
five dollar gold piece. ** An' is that mr bawbee?" 
exclaimed the collier. ** Undoubtedly,*' answered 
the juggler. "Let's see't," said the collier, and, 
turning it round and round in examination, with 
an ecstasy of delight, he thanked the juggler for 
bis kindness, and. putting it into bia pocket, B«!d. 
'Tae wam'e ye'll no tum't iutoa bawbee again,'' 



A NorrUtovria Doctor recently askcd an old 
lady patient if she experfenced any relief during 
the night. She said she did. First the relief waa 
In one shoulder and then the other, and then 
'pesred to aettle in her back, but she put a mos- 
tard-plaater between her shouldera, ana the relief 
left her, and now she felt better. 

4 

Oeordie*a Rnee. — Before tha adoption of the 
Police Act in Airdrie, Scotland, a worthv named 

Qeordie O had the surveillance of the town. 

A drunken, noisy Irishman waa lodged in the 
cells, and he caused an ** awful row " by kicking 
the cell-door with bia heavy boots. Geordie went 
to tba aell, and, opening the door a little, said, 
'*]lan, ye micht put aff your buits. an' I'll irie 
them a bit rub, so that ye'll be respectable like 
afore the Bailie in the mornin'." The prisoner 
complied with the request, and saw his mistake 
onlv when the door was closed upon him, Geordie 
crying out, **Te can kick as much as ye please 
now.'*^ 

Of the simplieitf and superstition of his honest 
piper, John Bruce, Sir Walter Scott relates the 
rollowing instance, in a letter to the Duke of Buc- 
cleoch : " The most extraordinary recipe (for his 
severe illness in 1810) was that of my Highland 
piper, who spent a whole Sunday in aeiecting 
twelve stones from twelve south-runnlng streama, 
with the purpose that I should sleep upon them, 
and be wnole. I caused him to be told that the 
recipe was infallible, but that it waa absolutely 
necessary to success thst the stones should be 
wrapped up in the petticoat of a widow who had 
never wished to marry a>cain; upon which tk^e 
piper renounced all nope of completing the 
charm." , 

Tlio Three Croasea.— Swift, In his joumeyi 
from Dublin to London, was accustomed to stop 
for refreshments or rest at the neat little ale- 
bouses at the roadside. One of these, belween 
Dunchurch and Daventrr. was fdrmerly distin- 
guished by the sign of tV '* ThJ«e Crosses," in 
reference to the three interseelMLwai^s which 
fixed the site of the house. At thillhe d^n called 
for his breakfast, but the landlady, bdng engaged 
with accommodating her more consjlBnt custom- 
ers—some wsironers— and staving to settle an 
altercation which unexpectedly arose, keeping 
him waiting, and inattentive to his repeatea ex- 
clamations, he took from his pocket a diamond, 
and wrote on every pain of glaas in her best 
room : 

** There bang three crosses at thy door— 
Hang up thy wife, and she'll make four." 

M Settling It ont of Conrt.**— An odd storj 
eomes from a certain County Court. Jt ap- 
peara that a couple of laboring men bad a dispute 
before the court, and, after hearing a pen ion of 
it, the learned judge suggested that it was a case 
that might be aettled out of court— he was about 
to adjourn for luncheon, and in the meantime the 
parties bad better try what thev could do. They 
retired, and, seeking aa private a place as they 
could find, stripped ond "set to'* for severul 
rounds in the goud old P.R. style, believing ihut 
Ihey were obeyTog the irijunction of the judge to 
"settle" their dispute out of court. On the court 
resuming, the parties reappeared, when his honor 
inquired whether they had settled their diOerence. 
•* Oh, yes, your honor." was the answer. ** Why, 
you've been fighting !" said the judge, observing 
the rufiled appearance of the parties. ** Yes, sir; 
you told us to settle it, and we have had it 
out." "Dear me!" ssid the judge; "you com- 
pletely misunderstood me. I teei as if Thad been 
a party to a breach of the law. Go away now, 
and don't settle any more disputea in that peculiar 
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8»KftdB Geab— "5VS>«7i my dear ladiet, M me have tke, honop of neortiaif ^ow t^ fk^99ifp€r4M».** 

Miss J6^S (v^o wunt'^'^to be thought Yery ethereal W' J2«r%, I have no appetiU.^' 

Miss Smith ^wbo Tropts a little more pfeaainz)— •* iVor indeed have J/** 

Senator Qbad— '< Well, I have, and to I ehali have the honor of vnehing you ^ood-etetUng" 



The Happy CKaiige.— A certain old lady, 
who had been famed for sour looks and not Terj 
svreet words, touching the varions accidents - of 
life, was observed to have suddenlj become very 
amiable. "What happj change has come over 
Touf" said a neighbor. •* Whv,"' said the trans- 
formed, *^ to tell jou the truth, 1 have been all mj 
life s^riyitig foi' a' cont^tsed mind, and I have 
finally made np my mind 'to sit down contented 
without k." , 

A lilttle knot of ladies were disonssinff the 
snbjeot of marriase. One of the party, a smgle 
Toung lady, said: '* Marriages are made in 
heaven." " Very likely," was the quick rejoinder 
of a married lady, "ond they are often dipped in 
the other piaoe.''^ 

I«ettlns tKe Cat Out of the Bag— Accord- 
ing to a Cologne .newspaper, there is in that cily a 
booth in which is exhibited "a bearded lady." 
At the entrance is stationed a girl to take \he 
money, and recently a visitor, having feasted his 
eyes on the strange phenomenon, thinking, on his 
departure, to have a joke with the little money- 
taker, said to her, fondling her under the chin the 
while, " Well, little one, so I suppose the bearded 
woman is your mamma, eh V* " No, sir," replied 
the child, *< she is, my papa." 

An old fetory in London to the effect that four 
men asreed each to bring to dinner the most dis- 
asreeable person they knew, and that Mr. Yemon 
Harconrt received all the Invitations, must be 
taken as an indication of his social renutation. 



The Springflftld BepvbUcan calls attention to the 
siie of toe popoom balls nQw.spld for a cent •» 
evidence that something is 'radically wrong in the 
condition of the country. In this ooniM«taon it 
may be rjemosked that, nowadays, three cenla 
worth of gum-will not last a schoolboy half a daw, 
whereas it would formerly give his teacher a nab- 
jeot for conversation for awecfk. 

IVot There— ** dh, I met such a beautiful girl 
in the street to-day!" said a gentleman to a. lady 
friend, to whom he was doing the agreeable, not 
many evenincs since. '* She was dressed in deep, 
mourning. I think I have neror seen a sweeter' 
face." "Who could it have been?" aaid his 
hstener, smoothing down her bombasine dress, 
and glancing down at the crape folds, to sea if 
they were properly a<^usted. "Pretty, yon say. 
Who could it have been t 2 t»asn't out r 

Huahandt "Why donH yon wear bsir and 
things, and dresses, and look like other womea f" 
Wife : " What ! and have everybody any, « What a 
pity that handsome woman married that agly Utlls 
man!' Oh, no!" 

*< The foliage is fast turning to plnmage,^' aaid 
a sad young man, as he gazed from a window 
upon the partii^lly denudea trees. "Ubw so T" 
inquired a still aadder young man. " Don't yon 
see," replied the first, '* that the leaves are nearly 
all down?" 

'Whyis a parson whonOTer lays a wsgtr as bad 
as • rs ular antbidrt»B#osate'lie is bo Waller. 
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MT WIFE, — *'l EBACSSD TBI CSMITBBT WITHOUT HATIXO MIT A LIT!!fO TBINO— HAH, BIA8T. OB DIBD. 
I UrTBBID, AND WALKED SLOWLY VE THB MAIK ATBHUB IN QUB8T OF THB TOMB.'' 



My Wilb. 

OHAPTBB I. 

Mt nane is Robert Murden. I am a phjaioiao. 

It was the ere of i^ ffustr November Disbt, and 
I was sitting ia mj^ office, before a gust/ Uttle fiie 
in a broken f^rate, idle. 

Ut patrons bad turned against roe— thej wonld 
not be siok. Nature ddiffhted in mj discomfiture, 
and helped them—it bad been a remarkablj 
bealthr season. 

I said I was idle— physicallj I was, mentally I 
was not I was thinking of the poor proitpect I 
bad of doing anything in the professional line the 
coming Winter. 

I bad grown disgusted with tbe situation of 
afl'airs as thej presented themseUes to mj mind, 
and had determined to close mj office earlr, and 

So home. Nine o'clock was mj regular hour, and 
was now seven. 

Irose and kicked tbe grate— in disgust— with tbe 
heel of m J boot. It groaned, and the little gnstr 
fire sighed, and abed a few tears of red-hot coals 
betwMB th« bacfc 



I crossed orer to tbe window, dosed and barred 
it, and then gave the grate another kick. 

I sat down to mj desk— on which everrthing 
was arranged with a.nicetj peculiar to myself, 
but not necessarily to my profession— and* then 
locked it 

1 next crossed to the grate, and again saluted it 
with mr heel. It refused to weep; there were 
but a few coals now, and they were wedged 
between the bars, and were lifeless. The fire bad 
gusted forth its latest breath, and was dead. 

I crossed to the back door. 1 bad latclicd it 
I was locking it, when a loud knock upon the 
front one drew my attention toward it, and soli- 
cited tbe invitation : 

" Come in V* 

With an obedience surprising even to me, a little 
round man rolled into the room, and took a seat. 

"Welir 

This came from mr visitor, but as I thought 
tbe question properly oelonged to me, not to hini, 
I deprived him ot both it and an answer by asking 
the same. 

"Wellf" 

"Yei-Murden?" 
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I nnderfttood now.^^^By " Well?" he hcd meaot 

healthr--^ 



make 



to iuoaire after my heal 

'* Harden is mv name, Rir," Tteim^d. 

"Cupper— Melitus Cupper, M.D. 
your acquaintance." 

* "What! the noted Doctor Cupper?" cried Ik 
iu ostonbhment, lor whut could so distinpmished 
u<man— in his profession— hare to do that he 
tihould call on me ? 

*' Same, sh', same. Hate called upon business, 
as you might suppose." 
t took a seat beside him, and he continued : 
"You have a hat V" ' 

He bad announced that he had called npon 
^Btness, and asked me if I had a hat. I was a 
little mysdtied, but, n?verihelefs, answered him 
that I had, and even got it down Irom its peg, and 
was boldii&g it before him in proof of mv usser- 
-tion, when he again surprisea me by asking, in 
the same manner as before, if I bad a key. 

Doctor Melitus Cupper was a great and influen- 
iial-man, in his wsy. Folic^r dictated my humor- 
ing his whimi^. Benson pointed out the folly of 
tD^ doing so, and the propriety of my reminding 
&tm that be, had called upon business. Policy 
jireTailedt; I assured him that I had several keys. 
"Any (o lit?" inquired he, at the same time 
pointing to the front door. 

* " res." 

" Doctor Murdco, I called upon business; shall 
iwe proceed f" 

i expressed my utmost willingnesa to do so 
^mcdiateiy. 

" Hat, sir, bat !" snid he, suddenly rising and 
moving toward the door. ** Hat, sir, and key !" 

I baa never before met the worthy doctor, and 
must be excused upon that ground lor not having 
understood him sooner, i did understand him 
saw, however, and— yes, I felt a lit.le vexed at 
bis singular mode of proceeding to introduce his 
busioess. 

I put on my hat, used the key to lock the door 
after us, and proceeded with him op the street. 

It was the eve of night when this sKetch opened : 
it was now dark and damp and cold, and we bad 
the luxury of a stiff nortn wind blowing directly 
in our faces. 

Hy companion was silent, though I had several 
times attempted to get him to speak, until, mak- 
ing a sudden turn, we saw before us a cab. Here 
he stopped, and, nrst apprising the driver, whom 
he familiarly addressed as Gups, that he was 
ready, bade me enter the vehicle. 

1 must confess that, br tkis tima, I began to 
fear all was not rights am{ that I had been rash in 
thus following my visitor as unhesitatingly as I 
had done. But greater than fepria often curiosity, 
and so it was with me iu this instance. 

As I "had proceeded this tar in ignorance, I was 
desirous of seeing the tinale, whatever it was to 
be, cost what it may. J, therefore, obejred the 
doctor, and he having taken his place beside me. 
Gups drove ofT, with inst ructions not to stop until 
be nad reached " the major's." 

" Major Cannol?" 1 ventured to inquire of my 
eompanionj in hope of at last succeeding in my 
hitherto vain attempts tO draw him into a con- 
Tersation. 

"No; Major Howlar," rejoined he, and then 
sank into silence. 

Again 1 had failed, and I now decided to let him 
bave his own way, and remain silent as long as he 
deaired. 

On, on we sped, oveir rouod-stone pavements, 
square-stone pavements, Nicholson pavements, 
inntil at length we rolled on to a sbea road, and 
continued upon it for about fifteen minutes, when 
Gups, suddenly bringing bis horse to a dead halt, 
announced that the " major's" had been reached. 
We descended from the vehicle, and the doctor. 



bidding Qups wah at the next eoner, asoended 
the front-door steps. I followed. He ran^ tbe 
door-bell. Tbe door was opened, and we entered. 

Pacing the boll, bis pockei-bandkerefaief before 
bis eyes, was a tall, portly man, with a jerj red 
laoe, and hair and wluskers Uf match, who after- 
ward proved to be tbe major himself. He was 
dressed very fastidiously, and in tbe height of 
fashion. 

On seeing us, be approached, and in silence ex- 
tended a hand to eacii<^'to me very mock in tbe 
manner, 1 thought, ot an old acouaiotance — and 
4ien resumed bis pacing of tbe ball. 

Doctor Cupper motioned roe to attend bim« I 
did, and followed bim up-stairs, and into a cham- 
ber, lumished in a style as fastidious and fashion- 
able as that of its owner, tbe major. 

There were present in the room three feoaales. 

Tbe first ^-as a small, weak looking lady, with 
very pale cheeks and sunken eyes, whose general 
app'earance told of a lite of ^nucb care and anxiety. 
She was the lady of tbe house— the Jfq;>rMs 
Howlar. 

Tbe second was a n^gress, of about fifty, greaa^ 
ugly^ and utterly disgusijng in sppearance, and 
brutish in malkner. 

The third— tbe patientr— was a young lady, 
of about tweniy» who was trying to compose 
herself, with bu| little success, upon a bed, oa tbe 
furthest side of the room. 

As we entered, she turned her gaze toward tbe 
door, and tbe face that met mine was a stnngt 
one to be that of a sick person. It was fall of 
color, and her eyes were full of life. Indeed, had 
I been called on to prescribe for tbe sickest per- 
son in the room, I snonld undoubtedly have grven 
that preference to the " majoreas." It was my 

Slace, however, to Woit until I was asked, and to 
o until then only what my leader, Doctor Copper, 
should desire. 

After formally introducing me to tbe ** major- 
ess" and the nurse, who was named Winnie, he 
advanced to the bedside, and addressing the 
patient as Miss Nimrose, bade her allow him to 
reel her pulse. 

With a slight sbndder, and an expression in her 
countenance of mingled dread and disffusi, she 
extended her band to him, and as be took her 
wrist in bis, I saw her close her ejres. 

1 mention this fsot, as it was so in contrast with 
the pleading gaze she addressed to me when tbe 
doctor transferred her wrist into my band. As he 
did so, be shook his bead doubtfully, and gave me 
a look which I did not understand then.' I do 
new,- howevef. It meant—" Your opinion ean 
never be of any service to you, MnUi$ it is in sup- 
port of mine." • - 

Perhaps had I been able to Interpret his look, 
I would not so readily have smiled at bis donbi as 
I announced t^e pulse to be a perfectly healthy 
one— perhaps a little accelerated by excitement. 

As 1 made this assertion, Miss Nimro$e smiled 
so gratefully that I waa about to say aometbing 
more to the same eflect. for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing -the luxury of another such smile, when the 
worthy Doctor Cupper startled the intent quite 
out of my mind by suddenly exclaiming : 

" Doctor Morden, you will accompany me down 
to the major I" — and forthwith he led me from the 
bedside, and marched me down-suirs. 

Perhaps, reader, you think 1 acted strangelr in 
thus allowing myself to be so completely ruled by 
a stranger. 

If you do, you are right— right, as I saw for 
myself when the whole affair was over, and I 
looked back upon it no longer tempted by curi- 
osity. But, at the time, I was hardly myself in 
what I did, and eaq give no explanation of my 
conduct either to you or myself. 

On our reaching tbe hall,*^e mijor admaced to 
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-meet at.^ Doctor Cnpp«ir <ook him aside, and 
held a prirate coDferenoe with him, the aubject of 
wbioh X felt was mysell. 

Tb(9 reaoU was that the major, looking mvob 
more ferocioua than was at all neceasarr, even in 
a major at borne, called me to bim, aoo bade me ! 
seat myself at bis desk, and' wribe and sign tbe 
) following : 
m QO. Niw Oblbaih, Nov. 21, 187-. 

Miyor S. Lemdn, Dx^ 

To Robert Mnrden, H.D. 

For. profe&sional serricea. $10 00 

Received payment, 

. . BoSBftT livBDBy, M.D. 

Tben^ handing me a ten-dollar bill, be turned 
upon bis heel and left tbe apartmcDt. 

Doctor Cut)per then led me to the door,^ and 
ealKofl; np tbe street, *'Cab-a-Ia! cab-a-la!'* soon 
brought Uupa and his vehidle before tbe house. 

He then lade me enter the cab, which I did, 
and eoramanded Gups to drive to mj office ; and 
before I could remonstrate ot being sent ofT alone 
in this manner, bv Gups' s skillful management of 
his horse, I was thrown back upon tbe seat, and 
found .myself on my way home, alone, in a ve- 
hicle driven by a atrangd man, and having, for the 
space of three h^oura, been a passive actor in the 
first act of an event which was to be the strangest 
Of all my life. .__-^ 

CHAPTBR n. 

One week had elapsed since my singular visit to 
the major* s» and since that time 1 nad neither 
seen nor beard anything of the peraona I had met 
there. My mind was, Uierefore, all tbe n^ore oc- 
cupied with them. 

The strangeness of my own conduct, and that 
of all whom I bad met upon that evening, made 
so deep an impression upon me^ that for two days 
after I was bewildered on thinking of it. 

Two ttiinga, however, seemed \o me evident. 
First, that Ihad discovered a real mystery ; luid, 
second, that both Doctor Cupper and tbe major 
were completely disgusted w^b my booest^r. Tpis 
was enough for any bram to build upon, and mine 
was not slow in re^ng a score ot horrible sua-' 
picions, supported by the following facts: 

^irst— Doctor Cupper was attendiue, as a pa- 
tient, one who was in good health, and whO; evi- 
dently dishked him. 

Second^-The patiept herself waa cbcniEant of 
the deception being practiced, as she plainly 
ahowed in ber conduct toward me. 

Third— The peremptory way in which . I waa dis- 
missed when it was found that I would not give 
my support to a talse statement. ^^ 

Fourth — The major's requiring me to rsoeipt to 
him as "Major hemon, when Doctor Cupper 
bad said that his name was " Uowlar.'' 

Pifth, and last — Ju&t as I was ruminating upon 
these thinss, and vaiuly striving to cpme at some 
rational plan by whicli'I might solve tbe mystery, 
I was startled hj sesing a hearse puss my window, 
followed by a single coach. 

Now, doctors, of all men, are not supposed to 
feel fear at tbe sight of a hearse. lodeeo, the un- 
generous public are apt to say that we delight in 
seeing them as often as possible. 

As a general rule, I am not disturbed at their 
appearance, and, perhaps, would not have been 
by this, had I not recognized, in tbe coach, the 
)ortly persons of Major Howlar and Doctor Meli- 
us Cupper. 

It was clear to me now, that, whatever the plans 
of the aforesaid persons might be, they were on a 
lair way to success. 

I had no doubt but that tbe body they followed 
was. that of Miss Nimrose. , 1 bad Tery strong 
doubts, however, as to tbs manner of ber deatl^; 
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and, having these, it beoame my doty, both to the 
State and tbe deeeaised,. to investigate tbe matter 
at once. 

Tbe first thing I desired to know was the exact 
spot where the body was interred, and for this 
purpose aeot my man to. follow thebeurae, watch 
tbe loterment, and then Imtnediately to return and 
tell me. 

During bis absence tbe plan of action I decided 
upon was this : It was now about dusk, and as 
soon as it was dark^ I,would proceed to the ceme- 
tery—which was situated some distance out of 
town, on the vfrge ot a swamp— alone, if the 
body bad been plaeed in a vault ; in company with 
my man, if in a grave— and then disinter it, make 
an examination, and, if Necessary, bring back 
wilb me such part or pntta of the body vfi I 
thought, pui Eo a rigid tcat^ wuald disclose ibe 
cause of di^^ih. TheUt if there was auy ground 
to suspect iDul plar, 1 vould aileod to the major 
and doctor bid I ore r..icrnin^. 

I bad ju^t com pie led aa einmiDaiioD of my in- 
struments, 10 M'e ^bai they wore in ordiT, wbi-t^ 
my man rcturDt^d, aiid intortubd me that (he hod j 
had been placi^d in a lar^e '' (iLoiily " vauU, built 
in the torm ot & four-sided pvmujid, having un 
entrance it.^ the form of ai> iron door. 

Seeming to ^ugpocK my JtiU^otionfl, he had taken 
an interest in thn nHair, and bad obsi4!rTed, hv lotd 
me, tbe munoerof fusteniug on Ihe doofi which 
was not made fsHt by a key, but by aaprin^-boU 
(a strange wuy of fast4?n>u|' a tomb], ibo sprinsE 
of which uui3 cooceuTed in tlie ^.i^riod i[.) aEter I ho 
mime upon the door^ The nziuie^ La said^ wllb 
Howlar. 

(Here was an exolanation of the name on the 
receipt, and a confirm,ation of my feara. Lemon 
was a fictitious nsme, and evidently given to pre- 
vent future identity.) 

With this inlormation— having bade my man 
remain at the office and wait my return, which 
might not be for somfe hours, and to keep up as 
good a Hre as my little broken grate would permit 
—I set out for tbe cemetery, taking with me my 
instruments and a dark lantern. 

The night was cold, but clear and still. Not a 
breath of air was astir, and the long walk was all 
tbe more lonelv for it; lor even a gale Is company 
to a lone traveler, and especially one who is in the 
least given to moodiness, as the constant thought 
of' the wind usurps, and gladly, those musings 
which are then too apt to lay hold of us, and are 
by no menus our brightest companions in solitude, 

I reached tbe cemetery without having met a 
living thina:- man, tea t, or bird. 

1 etiterco, and walked slowly up the main ave- 
nue! in quest ot the tomb. 

Had I been at all timid or given to superstition, 
there were many times when I could have fancied 
the ghosts of the departed peeping ai d peering 
at me. from out their tombs, through more than 
one crevice made by the sacrilegmus band pf 
Time. 

More then once would I have heard the muffled, 
scornful laugh of some dead cynic, or the loud 
"ha. ha!" of some now dusty jester hailing me, 
the living among tbe dead— more than once seen 
tbe phanrom, arm outstretched, motion me back, 
ond, to end all, takeu a hasty and joyful farewell 
of tbe place. 

• As it was, however, I saw no ghosts beard no 
laughs, and no phantom rose to bid mo stay ; and 
full>' assured that I was in tbe right, I was not 
long iu finding the tomb. 

It was as my man had described it, and on the 
door, in relief, was the name Howlaz"— and tbe 
period. 

I proceeded to light my lantern, and noticed 
that there was a slight breeze now, which seemed 
to grow stronger every minote ; bnt, paying no 
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attentioii to thai, I approached the door, and fried 
the period. It jiekied. I drew the door toward 
me; it came slowlr with mj hand. 

I first threw a elare of light into the tomh with 
mT ** bull" and Sien entered. 

It wasperfectlT new, with bat one ootBn in it, 
on ashelt breast biffh, on the far side of the rank, 
and just opposite the entrance. 

The coffin yt^ the one thai had been deposited 
there that daj— that of the joung sirl wbom I 
bad seen one week ago in as sonna health as I 
was in that moment. 

I mnst confess that, pausing in the centre of the 
sepalchre, and gazing upon &at ail of the one so 
fair whom I had seen but once— that once suffi- 
cient to impress h«r image indelibly upon mj 
mind — I felt as tKongh she was dear to me, as 
though I had a right to mourn her death, and a 
claim to the tears that I felt slowly stealing down 
mj cheeks— shyly, as though afraid of eyen my 
detection. 

Bat then came the thought of how she had been 
used—how, perhaps, she luidbeen murderMt, and I 
felt my cheelu dry snddenly, and my purpose lead 
me on toward the coffin. 

I cast my eyes down upon (he lid, and started 
back in surprise. The glass which usually oovers 
the face and bast in the lid was removed, and that 
part ef the body lay exposed. 

In an instant everything was clear to my mind 
— like a fiash the solution of all came upon me. 

I put my ear dose to the lips of the fair girl, 
and— beard the measured murmur of her breath- 
ing. Ob. joy ! She was not dead ! I had foiled 
them — I had baffled them in their schemes, what- 
erer they were ! 

Setting the lantern beside me on the shelf, I 
proceeded to unscrew the lid of the coffin. 

I had finished, and had just taken her in my 
arms to bear her out of the sepulchre, when a sad- 
den gust of wind blew the door to with a slam, 
it startled her, and she showed CTident signs of 
waking. 

I felt sure that she had been powerfully drugged, 
and was now getting over the eflects of it I laid 
her upon the floor, as I could not carry her out 
until I had re-opened the door, and then proceeded 
to do it. 

In vain I searched for the bolt^ in tain for some 
spring or latch ; nothing was to be found ! 1 am 
not^ as I have before intimated, a coward, or 
easily frightened, but I now felt my cheeks blanch, 
and my limbs grow weak, as it became evident 
that we were shut up, without egress, in a tomb. 

Reader, do not expect me to describe the feel- 
ings that came over me. I cannot, nor do I wish 
to, do it. 

After a while, when they bad begun to subside, 
I then remembered that my man knew of my 
whereabouts. This came to me in the form of a 
relief, for I felt certain that as soon as he found 
my absence from the office prolonged be would 
be after me to discover the oause, and would come 
direct to the tomb to do so. 

My heart thus lightened, I turned my attention 
to her whom, for the moment, I must confess 
almost to have forgotten. She was reviving fast, 
and here presenteo itself another fear. 

if she regained enough consciousness to enable 
her to realise the situation, the shook, which had 
been great to mine, to her dsUoate nerves would 
be a oangeroos one. 

I could not hope to explain things to her, as the 
place itself would startle her, and my being a 
stranger fill her with a fear which would cause 
her to doubt the truth of anything I might tell 
her. 

What was to be donof 

I was now in more agony over tht contampla- 



tioB of her situation, and what might follow, tbaa 
I was at the reality of my own. 

I partly closed the window of my laotem is 
hope of so delaying her waking, for one wakes 
quickly in a light, and but slowly in the dark. 
But at best this was only a delay; something als« 
must be done : she must be kept asleep. Sud- 
denly I remembered having used in the coots* of 
the day a rial of chloroform. Had 1 retnrDod it 
to its proper place after 1 had left my patient? I 
thrust my hand into my overooat-jpockei, wher* I 
had earned it» and, blessed negugeooef it was 
there. 

I was skillful in the use of chloroform, and de- 
termined to use it here. 

1 held the opening of the vial to her mouth and 
nostrils until 1 sawlt had taken efleot, and then 
withdrew it, determined to use it again as soon cs 
I saw her revive. 

I shall paas over the time, which seemed to mm 
an eternity, until I heard a noise without. It camo 
to me in the form of a laugh, and through tb« 
granite walls sounded so sepulchral that it mado 
me start. 

I looked toward the ^leeper, and found tliatth« 
effiects of the chloroform were beginning to wear 
ofi, and I again applied the vial to her mouth. 

The laugh by this time had rounded itself into 
words, and I now distinctly heard two voices 
without, and, seemingly, close to the door, and I 
was not surprised, even through the thick waUa» 
to recognize them as those ofmy old friends the 
maior and doctor. 

We are many times possessed with a singular 
foreknowledge of events, and given time to pre- 
pare for them at a moment barely preceding tneir 
occurrence. 

1 make this remark because I can in no other 
way account for my immediately moving the 
body of the sleeper into that comer of the vaoU 
nearest the door, and out of range of any light 
which might be thrown into the place, and uao 
for my extinguishing my lantern, and remainfo^ 
silent instead of calling out for help, as might hare 
been the case. 

As it proved, my actions were the best thai 
could have been. 

Presently I heard the spring yield, and ssw the 
door partly open, while a subaued light entered 
through the cracK. 

I then heard a voice, which was the major'a^ 
exolaim : 

** By Jove ! Cupper, rou are a jolly dog, and 
are worth the extra ten thousand for this job : and 
you shall hare it too ! Go in, my boy, and FIl 
follow, and— we'll anticipate doomsday in the ease 
of Miss Nimrose— eh f" 

That instant this truth flashed upon my mind — 
they were themselves aware of the fhct that Mies 
Nimrose was not dead, and had returned for the 

Eurpose of carrying her ofi*. Her death and 
unal were a ruse. 

In a moment more I had the object of their 
search firmly clasped in my arms, yet so as to 
leave my right arm free, and as the pair entered, 
throwing the liffht full upon the coffin on the fer 
side of toe vault, I dashed out into the open air, 
and slammed the door behind me. 

I was safe— thank henven ! safe. And she— she 
was saved. I sank down upon the ground men- 
tally exhausted, for the strain upon my mind had 
been intense; and, oarefully laying my burden 
down beside me, I listened fot> sounds f^m the 
tomb. 

They came. Oaths in abundance, followed hj 
cries of despair; and then I heard the m^or ex- 
olaim : 

*' We shsll die of starvation here, for no one 
will come to our aasistancs, however loud we osU i 
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fear will koep tbfin hence I Bat, Capper, joo 
have plajed me false ! Where is the body f Where 
is Hiss Nimrose? Tell me where, or I shall brain 
joa here, yoq devil ? Where is she— where?" 

I started to mj feet, and was about to call to 
them, teUing them that I had discovered their 
plou and had the body safe, when a loud crj ot 
mingled pain and horror rose from within, and 
theo all was sUU. 

I was too late ; there'was no need to warn them 
now. 

I turned my attention to Miss Kimrose, and 
found that the' fresh air was reviving her fast, and 
to have her return to consciousness even now 
might be a ride. I therefore resorted to the chlo- 
rofnrm again. 

Then, bearing her in my arms, I hurried buck 
to my office. Idid not knock, but entered to find 
both'my man and the fire fast asleep— ^the former 
snoring at the rate of fifty a minute, while the 
latter had sunk into a quiet rest beneath its gray 
covering of ashes. 

In a tew moments, however, the fire was again 
burning brightly, and my roan was off with two 
messages— one to ro v housekeeper, and one to the 
chief of police, while I watched the slow revival 
of her who was now my patient. 

I sat down before her, and, for the first time 
slnoe my entrance into the tomb, bad a moment 
for serious thought : and my mind quicklv re- 
viewed the events ot the past hours until I was 
roused from my reverie by a sigh escaping the 
lips of my patient. 

1 rose and bent over the fair being, and as 1 
saw the muscles of the mouth and eyelids show 
signs of contmcting, and the moment approached 
for her to become conscious of her situation, mv 
heart beat quick, and I felt my limba tremble witb 
anxious fear. 

She raised her hands to her head, pressed them 
against her temples, then again sighed and passed 
her fingers over her eyelids. They slowlv rolled 
back, then closed again, and a pause ensued, which 
was onlv broken by the entrance of my house- 
keeper, Mrs. Keepet. 

She drew near, and would have relieved me; 
but 1 motioned her back, and alone awaited the 
result 

Again those fair hands were raised to her eyes, 
and this time she opened them wholly, and gazed 
full into my face. 

The moment had come I What was to be the 
result ? 

As one much bewildered, but with the same 
smile that had illumined her face on the occasion 
of our first meeting, she said : 

'* Is that you, Doctor Murden t" 

Theo, after a short pause, ere she again sank 
into a doxe, ahe whispered : 

** 1 have been dreaming— to strangely !" 

Ail was over now. t^be had recognized me, and 
had not been startled at my presence, and she had 
received no such shock as 1 feared. 

As I delivered her into Mrs. Keepet's keeping, 
snd left her side, my heart gave to heaven a aileot 
prsver of thanks. 

l4ve minutes later a cab drove op to the door, 
and my man entered, foUoded bv the chief of 
police, whe, being at leisure^ had answered my 
reqaest in person. 

In five minutes more I had explained all to him, 
and after instructing my man to procure a car- 
riage and bidding Mrs. Keepet to carry Miss Nim- 
rose to her house as soon as she could, we bad 
together set off for the nearest police station. 

There we procured a couple of assistants, aud 
then drove direct to the cemetery. 

I fouud the tomb, and the chief and hit Mtiat- 
ants entered, I remaining at the door. 

On the fioor, bespattered with blood, lay the 



i>ody of Doctor MeHCus Copper, bis skull fractured 
and his face terriblr disfigured. Beside him was 
a portion of the oomn-lid, the blood and brain on 
wnich proved how the deed had been committed. 

In the furthest oomen crouched down in the 
very a^^ony of fear, his face pale and contorted, 
and his eves rolling and swelled almost to burst- 
ing, sat M%ior flowlar. In bis right hand he held 
a small piece of the broken lid, which, together 
with his clothes, were spattered witb blood. 

He made no resistance when told that he must 
follow the officers, not even making a replv, and 
was led out of the sepulchre and the door closed ; 
for the coroner had to hold his inauest, and such 
is the lawy in this our enlightenea and civilized 
times and country, that our unfortunate fellow- 
bein^ must lie where he has fallen waXWwftu 
ofllcial shall condescend to determine, in a oStft 
brutal, and often unreliable, w^y, the cause and 
manner of his death. 

Reader, my narrative is ended. 

To satisfy your natural desired know what be- 
came of the persons mentioned therein, I will 
here add : 

Maior Howlar was tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted for the murder of Doctor Cupper, after hav- 
ing confessed, on the day of his execution, that 
lie had entered into a plot with the doctor to de- 
fraud Miss Nimrose of her fortune, wbioh was 
considerable, and contrived her mock-death, in- 
tending afterward to carry her ont of the county, 
and then take possession of her property by itt« 
heritance, as he was her uncle and sole heir. 

Winnie, the nurse, has neither been seen nor 
heard of since the night of the proposed abduction 
of Miss Nimrose from the tomb. 

Gups pleaded innocent of the charge of being 
an accomplice, and being proved innocent, keeps 
bis old stand on Street 



Why Doctor Ray DidBt Ck> 

to Bdflrewood. 

" It^s of no use, mother, for I don't make np 
well in the evening !" 

Mrs. Overton, silently contemplating her daugh- 
ter, made no attempt at denial. 

MeUesa, who had been looking at herself in the 
lon^ mirror, now fiounced down suddenly into a 
chair. 

** I can't wear anything but pale blue, and that 
always looks Aomd in the evening 1" wailed 
Melisaa. '* And he adorm beanty ! Yon might 
as well 0iv$ up making a purty for biro." 

** You must make the best of yonr good points." 

'* I haven't anv good points bnt my complexion, 
and that only looks well in the daytime. Tou 
know it as well as i do, mother 1 Now, if I only 
had Yetfs face 1" 

Mrs. Overton sniffed eontemptuonsly. The 
audacity of that child in growing up a beauty, 
and the absurdity of Melissa in acknowledging it 1 

*' I don't care f She's inst as attractive as she 
can be ! Her face is perfectly sparkling, and she 
dances like a fairy 1 1 look as if I were made of 
tallow, beside her at a party I" 

'* Then, she shan't go to any more parties with 
you!" exclaimed Mrs. Overton, biasing with 
anger. 



But she must go to this one, in her own 
father's house. And she's getting up the loveUstt 
dress, out of her old Swisa muslin and a scarlet 



bodice!" and Melissa shed tears of mingled anger 
and mortification. 

Her dissatisfied and angry mother sat silent. 

She was thinking of her Mepdaugbter, Uenriette 
Overton. 
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When Mrs. Jones married Mr. OTcrton. his 
daughter was bat seven years old— a quiet, docile 
little thing, whom she gave scarcely a thought to. 
Her own daughter, five rears dlder, and her sue- 
cei3 in securing Mr. OyettOD, the nehest man in 
Easton, occupied her whole mind. 

Edgewood, her new honie, was the finest place 
for miles around; the lands under thorough cul. 
iivatioo; the mansion, though not 'modern and 
elegant^ kpacious, comfortable, and picturesque. 

Sne knew that ererrbodj envied her the pos- 
session of a home which was so entirelr desiraole, 
and for the first month she could bardij sleep for 
exultation. 

Then her ambition expanded. She would rise 
still higher above those persons, of limited meanar 
but renned tastes, who had designated her as 
•*that Yulgar Mrs. Jones.'' 

Why, tnat poverty-pinched doctor's widow, 
Nellie* Bay, who lived in a hired oottag^e, and 
wouldn't let her boy play in the street with the 
other children, wpuld five her heart's blood 
almost for liaff her wealth I Not for her own 
sake — no. Everybody knew that Mrs. Rav lived 
far her boy, her only child ; that she longed to 
send him tO college, and was nearly broken- 
hearted because the way was so hard. 

8h€ would have married Mr. Overton, for Eg- 
bert's sake : but how could Mr. Overton see this 
modest little violet ]t)rhen a dahlia fiared in his 
face ? 

Mrs. Jones — showy, loud, but of inexhanstible 
spirits— captured him. He need^i brightening up, 
he thought. 

Mrit. Ray, who bad had two bunches of roses 
sent her from Mr. Overton's garden, and who ifas 
besinning to wear at times a half-absent, pleased 
look, turned a little pale when the heard of the 
marriage, and murmured, with some bitterness : 

** That vulgar Mary Jones !" 

Why, she Had swept Nellie Ray's carpets, when 
Nellie was the doctor's young bride, and in ber 
first prettTpl«y of botiBelLeepidg, hired ber hoase- 
cleaning done ! As Mary JoneA, the blacksmith's 
wife, she had taken home the doctor's fine shirts 
to do up. 

Mary was always thrifty and cnei^^ic. Bat 
she was also secretly envious, amiirtioue, and 
pushing. She meant to l»e rich, and have her 
work done. 60 she delved and earned money, 
and helped John, her bosband, buy a place; joined 
the Church, and had the minister's family to tea; 
and was soon known, somehow, aa one of the 
'* ladies" of Easton. Mrs. Nellie Ray and a few 
others rebelled — never noticed her ; bat she bad a 
splendid revenge when Mr. Overton oil'ered him- 
self, a year after ber husband's death. Yet she 
was on'l^ briefly the mistress of Edgewood before 
she desired a wider< field— before ane determined 
to have a city aa well as a country bouse. 

Her husband bad no taste for city life. It took 
ten y^ars tp bring it about — Mrs. Overton's city 
estaDlishmeot. It was not done until the two little 
girls were yqnng ladles. She had fairly worried 
It out of the old man. 

As soon as the house was finished, they went 
there to spend tbe Winter— though Mr. Overton 
declared that the fn^nace-heat made him sick — 
and here Mrs. Overton arranged her first party. 

For what especial j^urpose ? Why, to capture 
Mrs. Ray's sob, who baa gone through college, 
become a physician, aqd succeeded to an immense 
fortune, left'him by an old East Indiil^iincle t 

His sweet, pretty little mother was dead. But 
Nellie Ray had not died until %he had seen her 
darling's success, and waft ready to say : *' Lord, 
let now thy servant depart in peace." 

His mother's influence, atid his eariy struggles 
for an edueatton, bad made Egbert Ray a mature, 
responsible man at twenty-three. Her dewth bad 



been a great blow to him, from which be had o<lt 
recovered when he was discovered by the Over* 
tons. 

She was alt sympathy, afiabitlty, and moCberlj 
kindness. She'pressed him to come and see- ber, 
wMoh he did, and then, deciding upon bereoars^ 
invited him to a little party, as select as she eoukl 
uiak^ it, where she hoped he would fall in lore 
with Melissa. 

Melissa was not so hopeful. Her stepfUber's 
money would not give color to her pale-blue eyesi 
improve her pug nos^, nor endow her with a aweet 
disposiiiou. 

She had had a brief glimpse of young Doctor 
Bay when he called upon her mother, and th« 
open, spiritual brow, with its shadowing of cheat- 
nut curls, the penetrating dark eyes, and the sweet 
smile, had miide a peculiar impression upon ber. 
She knew that he was of quite a different order 
of t>eing8 from that to which she and her mother 
belonged. 

Mrs. Overton being more obtuse, and with an 
almost rabid belief in tbe Idea that money can 
do anything, saw in^ Egbert Ray only a "pretty 
yopng man,*' with whom, since he was of^aupe- 
rior position, an alliance would be desirable. 

But it was unfortunate that Melissa was not 
more attractfve. She acknowledged that 

'* Melissa, it wiH be best to bave tbe p«rty, 
even if yon don't attract bim. Yon will niake 
bis acquaintance, and then you must study bow 
to win him. I pleased yonr fither by weeriiir 
red bows in my hair. He always liked rod bowB." 

Mrs. Overton smiled as she spoke. She was 
Aware that she had made a wicfe improveoieiit 
since the days when John Jonea, the biaokamitli, 
courted her. 

"Don't talk about my father!" cried Meliss*, 
contemptuously. ** 

" 1 don't see how Yet can look well," remarked 
Mrs. Overton, returning to ber subject of dis- 
quietude. "She has had no spending money for 
two months. I told her father it was just a waste 
to give it to her." 

"But she furbishes up her old dresses, freshens 
them whh a ribbon or two, and looks better than 
I do in the most elpensive costume I ever bad." 

"She'll bave to be present, I auppose," Mud 
Mr9. Overton, at last ; " but if 11 be the 2(m< chsnce 
she'll have to- show her airs !" 

She had begun to conceive a violent dislike for 
the young girl, whom before she bad only ne- 
glected. 

Up in Yet's room stood a liitle figure, carefnl^ 
fitting a bodice of scarlet silk over a dress of 
white. 

" It's really quite nice," said Yet, standing on 
tiptoe before the mirror. " The silk was my own 
dear mamma's scarf: I hated to cut it up, but 1 
can keep it in the oodice Just as well ; and I 
hadn't miythin^ to wear ! There, it's ail done 
and ready I 1 "do like parties— everybody is so 
bright and pleasant ! How nneh cotepany mo- 
ther and Melisss bave lately 1 They treat me as 
if 1 were a Kttle girl— but f sm seventeenrl" 

Still standing before tbe mirror, she lifted tfao 
clustering dark cnris ofl^ her temples^ and looked 
at the sweet little face between. 

" My eyes ere dark blue, my nose Is atrslgbt— 
1 wonder if I am pretty. Nobody evdr tola me 
so, but somehow 1 think I am. I wonder what 
makes Melissa look so cross at me 'whenever I 
try to look nice. Try as I may, I never can look 
as nice as she doe«,'for she has hew things all 
the time " with a sijjh. 

The nlgbt of tbe party came. 

Tbe elegant rooms were illumiaated and filled 
with fldwers. Mrs. Overton really bad a talent for 
hospitality. Ample means and good bonaekeep- 
ing rendered ber bouae always attractive. 
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And the guests eoogrefcated— well-bred, well- 
dressed people— most of tbem ignorant of llrs. 
OTerton's bUtory. Doctor Ray caoae late. 

HU hostess soon discovered that he was not 
foiMl of parties— at least, thej were not hit habit ; 
'and the wealth/ young physician was the leaat 
showj of he/r guests, fle was not a ** daooing '' 
nor a ** musical man," 

** If Melissa could oolr talk 1" thought she. 

Melissa was looking a little dowdy in a pale blue 
dress, out of humor, an4 in an ungraceful atti- 
tude -by the piano. 

Her mother went.over to her. 

"Do brighten n^. Melissa, asd do something I 
Yon look so stupid, 1 bareo't the courage to bring 
Doctor Bay over for an introduction.*' 

** Thank you for nothing I But you needn't 
trouble yourself; he's managed to get introduced 
to Yet. I'fe seen him watching her all the eten- 
ing." 

Mrs. Overton turned around. There -was the 
young doctdr and the fairy figure of Vet standing 
together under 'the arch of the music-room, Yet 
chatting in her pretty way, and Doctor Bay quietly 
listening, with a look of pleasare. 

She remembered the old Easton life, heK own 
mother, and sweet Nellie Bar, who had given her 
many a tender smile for her orphanage. 

She was certainty a lovely apparition, with her 
fleecy, simple costume, her graceful bead, her 
animated face — for Yet had the blessed gift of en- 
joying etery bit of sunshine— and Doctor Bay's 
exquisite courtesy pleased her. But there was 
notning for Me issa and her mother to quarrel 
about, or bate Yet for. The latter soon went to 
find a new song for somebody, and Doctor Bay 
slipped into a knot of gentlemen, and soon after- 
ward took bis departure. The eveniug was passed 
without his even beint; presented to Melissa. 

** It's juBt as well,*' said Mrs. Overton. ** He 
wouldn't have noticed you, Melissa : you looked 
so sulky." 

Melissa sniffed. 

"He doesn't care for parties, either." con- 
tinued Mrs. Overton. "He looked half bort^d, 
ond got away as auick as he decently could. But 
I'ne thoucht of a oetter pjun. I shall go to Edge- 
wood eany, and invite him there for the seaiion. 
With the grove and the garden and the conserva- 
tory, it's just the place lor a young man to fall in 
love; and yen 1o3k your beat in the daytime, and 
are usually bcitjr-te'mpered in the countrv. Per- 
haps there's some truth in what your father ?ays 
—that fumaee-heat bn't healthy— for you are al- 
wava dreadtully cross In town, Melissa.^' 

"No crosser than some other folks I could 
mention," snapped Melissa. 

" Hold your tonsoe, miss I You ought to have 
yonr ears boxed!" cried Mrs. Overton, waxing 
wroth. 

Melissa took warning. 

"Your skin is just like wax," continued Mrs. 
Orerton, after a pause. " You have a very nice 
appearance of an afternoon, dressed in blue — 
wnen you like to behave yourself! 1 haven't the 
least idea but what you can get Doctor Btiy, if 
you only play your cards well. Be doesn't go 
liito company much, and so doesn't see many 

oung ladies. Easton will have a good eflect on 
Jm— turn his thoughts to a domestic life. If tou 
make jrourself attractire, he'll be sure to fall in 
love with you, and then you will hav« made a 
splendid match! You'll never have a bettier 
coance, Melissa, than Doctor Egbert Bay." 

** Never so good," muttered Melisaa,'pofiting ; 
for the hopelessnera of winning sucB a lover as 
Doctor Bay made her sulky. 

Half a mile away, in his quiet rooms at the 
Astor House, the quiet, coortaoui young doctor 
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was sitting alone, and thinking of Mrs. Overtonfs 
party. 
As she had discovered, he did not go Into eom- 

Eany much, and made the acquaintance 6f few 
idies. 

He believed in women, admired tbem, remem- 
bering his mother. 

It was not strange, then, that he thought over, 
somewhat gravely, the company he bad met, the 
previous evening. 

Had he seen among them all a face as sweet and 
good aa his mother's ? 

Yes; the young girl with simple dress and 
radiant eyes — who was shet 

Ah, yes 1 Mr. Overton's stepdaughter, who bad 
lived at Easton as a child. 

He thought he would like to see Miss Overton 
again. 

The next day he called at the Overton mansfon. > 
Mrs. Orerton was out. Melissa in bed with a aoveV 
and Yet was too much a Cinderella in the house- 
hold to venture to receive him. 

So he went away unwelcomed, to -Mrs. Over- 
ton's great vexation when she found it out. 

But it was close upon Sprin^^ and she comr 
menced her preparations for a visit to Edeewood.. 
Then came a new development. Mr. Overton, 
who had grown rheumatic and obstinate, refused 
to budge. 

" What are you going back to Edgewood for? 
We haven't been here four months!" he ex- 
claimed. 

" Because it*s time to so !" returned Mrs. Over- 
ton, in secret alarm. " Nobody stavs in town in 
the warm season ; it isn't faahiunabie." 

" I'm not fashionable- 1 don't want to be fash- 
ionable! I don*t want my daughter brought up 
fashionably I" he roared; for the time of his 
yielding to Mrs. Overton had gone by. " I've just 
made myself comfortable in this new house, and 
now you must flaunt back to Edgewood, thft 
hasn't had a fire in It all Winter, and is as damp 
as a tomb ! No, madame, I am not going to Edge- 
wood." 

Expoatulation was useless. It is true that Mr. 
Overton had been much troubled b;^ his wife's 
new arrangement— had fretted all Winter at the 
accommodations, which he declared did not agree 
with him, and was barely settled in a room open- 
ing upon the park, with an open wood-fire, when 
she proposed the cnange. 

He was exasperated, rebellious and immovable. 
Go to Edgewood in May be would not, and since 
Mrs. Overton was determined upon her purpose, 
some one must be found to remain with him. 
Who better than Yet? And then she would be 
safely out of the way. 

On the whole, tbia new trial had turned nicely 
in her favor ! 

When tbe lilacs and apple-trees were in blos- 
som, Melissa and her motner went to Baston — 
simple old Easton, where so little of the world's 
wiles were known. 

Six new blue dresses were made, to suit Me- 
Ussa*s pallid, wax-like complexion, and then Doc- 
tor Egbert Bay was invited by note to make them 
a visit. 

"•All your old friends are longing to see you,'* 
wrote this disinterested lady. " You^ like all 
aelf-made men, are the pride of your native place. 
Leave the dusty city, make Edgewood your home, 
and enjoy the season with us." 

It was well done. Doctor Egbert thought of 
the June roses at Easton : of the sweet breezea; of 
the associates and friends of his childhood, few, 
but graterull V remembered ; and decided that be 
wonfa go to Edgewood. 

" Here's his reply: * Thanks, and he thinks be 
will come.' I wonder what be likes to eat? No- 
thing wins a man like giving him his favorite tfalk 
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ftt dinner. Ton mu.'^t learo to ccok, too, Meliua ; 
he'll be sure to like thau" 

And, animated hj her nevr !dec, she drove Me- 
li&sa into the kitchen for an hour ererr forenoon, 
that ease-ljTinaj young liidy openly rcbelHng. 

&lean\rbile, the attendant of her Budcrins and 
Borely-trlcd lather, Yet, remained in New York. 
> It waa onlv a ** change of pain,** from her step- 
mother's society to attendance in the sick-room', 
hardlv an improvement on her former lot. Or 
sue did not know that it was. 

As the days grew oppressively hot, she felt her- 
self fainting for the cool, balmy air of Easton. [t 
was her native air, and best agreed with her. She 
had broken rest, weary days. 

But Uer father love4 her. He appreciated the 
patienc service. His k^d eves filled with tears 
wbeur he had been cross to uer, and she wm nn- 
comiplatning, 

ear, sweet little Yet ! she did have a hard time 
o(ft. He wished poiplia^ not mode him so qneru- 
lous. He could not express, and she never 
w0uld know, how he loved ner. If be should die, 
what would oecome of her ? 

'This thought haunted him for three days. 

Then ho apoeared to be worse, groaned prodi- 
giously, said be must s^e the doctor. 

** Not old Doctor Lusbington ! He doesn't do 
me any good. Send for Doctor Ray. If he isn't 
practicing, be*U come and see m^. 1 need to 
know his mother. Wish I hod married her.** 

So Doctor Ray stepped ouietlv into the sick- 
room. Then Mr. Overton allowed himself to have 
a rheumatic fever. 

•• Shall 1 send for mother?" asked Yet. 

••iV<? /** he roared. " Get a woman to Jielp yon, 
hut don't let tliose Joneses knoto tnat 1 am 
wors^l" 

'* Ob, hush, dear father I*' cried Yet, who thought 
him quite out of his head. 

But she obeyed him. 

It was such a voung face to look so weary add 
pale I such a little hand to bathe the sick man*s 
tempics, and keep the wide chamber fresh and 
neat! 

4)oBior Ray looked on thoughtfully. 

At length 'the fever was conquered. Mr. Over- 
ton felt better than he had done for years. 

** Wo owe it to you,** said Yet, gratefully. 

** Your father owes more to you than to me. It 
was good nursing that won more than half the 
but'k ," replied Doctor Egbert. 

" Ob, but it*s been a dreary timel" sighed Yet, 
who oould hardly stand, she was so weak. 

"Yes, poor little girl ! All this lovely Spring 
weutber, the birds and breezes, have been calling 
Tou in vain. You have not seen a Jyoe rose, or a 
strawberry g^wing this year.'* 

She shook her head with a faint smile, that the 
doctor oould not resist. He bent and took the 
little thin hand. 

** Darling Yet, your life must have its Spring 
and Summer. Come, and let me make it for 

TOO.*' 

She reached up her arms to him with a face that 
mode him weep. 

They thought old Mr. Overton asleep ; but by- 
■od*bv he turned over on the pillow. 

** Sqe's one in a thousand, doetor. Be true to 
lier, aoil I shall die in peace.'* 

VOh, papa] papa!*' cried Yet, "you are not 
groing to dis noWy when I am so happy I" 

For the first time since she was seven years old 
loroe one had said : 

*• I love you I" 

• «••«* 

At Edgewood Mrs. Overton had begun to scold. 
" If he gives us the slip, after all !" 
Finally she rushed up to town, to see what was 
Coioigon. 



*' Dear madame^ I have really not been obU to 
go to Kaston," said the doctor. 

*• But yon will come now?*' 

" Excuse me, but I am to be married, olmotl 
im mediately, to your charming sfepdaai^titer. 
Her father has given his consent CongrmtoljU* 
me." 

Mrs. Orertoa turned a look of silent wrath upoa 
Yet, standing by. For she saw. only too ploinlj, 
why Doctor Kay did not go to Edgewood. 



John, Br., and Jolm, Jr. 

" Pack your traps, and go abroad, boj. Thai 
will brii^ von round, if anything will. Bxette- 
daent anacnange will ao the work, I'll be booad." 

Tbisprociieal bit of advice fell from the lips d 
John Harrington, Sr., as he walked home aim-in- 
arm with his son, John, Jr. 

"I'd go with jou mj^self," he eootiaQed. 
" Should rea:l;r ei^oy the tnp, under other eircuBi- 
stances ; and if you send me word you're better — 
that is to sav, have got back some of joor old 
spirit opd eutnnsiasm— whj, FU meet yoa on tb* 
other tide, acd we'll have a little spree on oar 
own book. Father and son. on a spree — t^f 
Well, *twon't be the first one. by a good manj, will 
it? There ain't so much oiflerence ia our mgtu 
as folks seem to think." 

"But whjr won't yon go with me, father? I 
should like it, above all things," urged John» Jr. 
" There's nothing in the world to hinder. We are 
poor dogs, father— that's a fact; no home, no 
families, no " 

''Slop right where you are, my son — ^ri^t 
where yon are 1 I have listened latelj to oil jon 
have bad to say, because, under the shadow of a 

Freat grief, my heart ached for yon, and beeauae 
knew that equilibrium would be soonest restored 
b^ such means. Call yourself a poor doc, Jack, 
if the comparison pleases you ; but don't poor cor 
me. lahould like to have a nice little woman to 
sit at the head of my table, and come down to the 
door to meet me when I return from business, aa 
well as the next man. Why, bless vour soul, 
stupid I I have only just turned into the foniea^ 
and a fellow don't know what he does want maeli 
before that time." 

John smiled— it was a dubiout, ghastlj aort of 
an aflair— and said : 

" But what has all this to do with onr goiDfc 
abroad ? I should like to start at once, if jou can 
make arrangements to do so.*' 

" There is no reason why yoi shouldn't oail to- 
morrow at twelve, if it so suits yon, and I wish 
von woald. But my reasons for not aocompanT. 
ing ^oa are obrious. You need mUrs ehosge, 
ana if yon have me constantly at your elbow, tou 
will soaroely be able to forget a bridge over ''-^as 
the young man winced perceptibly at mention of 
the word "forccet**— " the past. When /on begin 
to feel real jolly— onmistakably jolly — send roe a 
coble dispatch, and FU agree to start the aame 
day, if I can ^k^ a steamer." 

" JoUj?'* lepeated John, Jr., in a tone of sad 
unbeliet. " Why, father, von don't know what 
you are talking about. It is now almost two 
years since EUa and my darling babies were taken 
away from me, and I have nerer known a moment 
of peace liince, to say nothing of happiness." 

«^And yet^ John," interrupted his father — 
" excuse me if I touch a sore spot— it teems to 
me the circumstances warrant it. As I review 
your short domestic li!e, it does not appear to oae 
that a man fond of home, and the comforts of 
home, could find much in vours he would desire 
to perpetuate. My thoughts of Ella ore moat 
kinaly ; but the mere fact of her passing into 
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anoiber tUie of existence bss not made a saint 
of her in mj eves. I was glad when the end 
came— for her sake as well as yonrs. She'll have 
a better chance now, poor ^rl." 

John,^ Jr/s, eye were wide open with amasement, 
while his father continued : 

" I should have spoken in this manner at the 
time, John. I have been aware of mv error all 
alonff. As for the babies, poor dear little suflfer- 
iog darlings, jon have abnndant reason for rejoic- 
ins that thej were taken away. Often I said, 
' Blessed be the name of the Lord •/ with my whole 
heart it was on that occasion, if you ever marry 
again. John, be sure; ** 

''Harry again I" interrupted his companion-r- 



this time with considerable disdain apparent in 
his voice and manner, which evidently atlorded 
John, Sr., nnfei|tned deUght. for he threw his 
head back, and laughed beartilv. 

*'I wouldn't marry— I wouldn't marry !'* 

John, Jr., was floundering about for language 
st^ng enough to express his utter contempt for 
the marriare relation. 

**You won't marry," ptit in his companion, 
**im yon find somebody that just fills your bill! 
Neither shall I : and I'll ventnre to predict, my 
dear bov, that the next time you won't make a 
fool of yourself 1" 

This was strong language, and both Johns 
knew it; and, jat both were thoroughly aware 
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that QOtbing but the literal truth had been 
spoken. 

" Look upon the past as your school, in which 
jou were compelled to learn a mighty tough les- 
son, and upon the present as your opportunity," 
continued tne elder. " Now. pack up your traps, 
and be off' with you, and make up your mind thai 
a little common sense is better than all the mor- 
bid sentiment in the world." 

The above conversation explains itself. 

These two Johns were widowers, without family, 
rich, well connected, and much sought after. The 
younger had .married a very young and very vain 
~;irl— of delicate and aristocratic parentage — who 
ad but one thought, and that one^dress. This 
inordiaaiG vanity, strangely enough, did not show 
itself to John until after marriage, and the wak- 
ing up from his dream of love and perfect conge- 
niality was a terrible one. Her husband's comfort 
was nothinit to her. flow she could best secure 
the admiration ot others was her only study. 

Two children were born to them, and poor John 
tried to believe that the motherhood or the wo- 
man would be her salvation. 

Not so. Disregarding all adrice, she finally put 
a stop to her earthly career by the etfect of a 
series of colds, brought on by dissipation. The 
little ones soon followed. 

John had mourned them bitterly, and, with the 
sensitiveness of a noble nature, bad oerer ceased 
to reproach himself that he bad not pursued a 
diOereot course in the management of bis domes- 
tic aOairs. 

Two years had almost passed, and for the first 
time since the sad events John, Sr., bad hone^j 
spoken h\B thoughts, with what eOect the reader 
is aware. 

A fevT daj» afTer Juhn^ Jr.^ ici":>k j>assage in a 
French fttflamer, to (be great ddisi^bt of his father, 
TV (to ktitw that lie i^oufd reiiirn to bis native 
ahorOi a wiaoi" and a better mnii. 

six months «Up->ed» during wh^ch time John, 
Sr., way vetr lout'lf, and tmd almost decided a 
number of titnea to join hj;^ aon sbroad, without 
wAitiDg for the io^elU^euCi:} ha had insisted on at 
partin|{. One day he received lUe following com- 
munJi^aiiOQ : 

»'B4he, . . 

*' DsAB Fathbb— The bestihingyon can do is to 
make arrangements to join me here as soon as you 
can. 1 cannot say thai lam really jolly ; but I 
amoonUrU, Won't mat do? I remain 

" Your loving son, Johic," 

*'Yes, sir," said John, Sr., as he folded tha 
letter, and tucked it in his pocket. *' Th^t will do. 
If that aoamp isn't in love, then I'm not familiar 
with the . symptoms. Content? There's an in- 
describable romance about thai word to me, and 
there always was." 

The very next steamer oatwaid bound bad for 
one of its passengers John Harrington, Sr., and, 
after a few weeks of propitious travel, the two 
gentlemen ioined bands in Home. 

**How GO you manage to amuse yourself, 
John?" the elder inquire, the next morning at 
breakfast. "I suppose jou bare done all the 
cathedrals, statuary, paintings, etc., etc, etc. 
How do Tou spend your evening ?" 

" Oh, I have found a few fnends, of course," 
replied John, Jr., nonchalantly. '*Tba society is 
▼err good here at present." 

Thai erenine Harrington the elder was formally 
introduced to lin. and Miss Claxton, artists, lK>rii 
and bred New Yorkers, who bad been aiudyingiB 
Rome for more ibao a year. i 

lira. Qlaiton was a widow of thirty-six or 
saven, who really did not look a day over thirty, 
anasnally prepossessing in manner and appear- 
anot. vivaoiouf, and, at the aama tioie, ihoroiighlf ^ 



polished and dizniBed. She bad been left in 
poverty by a reckless husband, and bad managed 
oy the sale of a few articles of value— hers belore 
her marriage — to thus make the most of ber own 
and her daughter's artistic talent. 

Fanny Claxton was eighteen, and the ^rery 
image of her mother. Everybody called ber 
beautiful, and for once everybody was correct. 
Fanny was an euihusiastio lover of ber art* and 
bad made astonishing nrogrea|i in her studies, and 
to this little haven of rest and recreation John, 
Jr., was accustomed to come whenever he felt so 
diitposed, which was not infrequently. 

" Here is the charm." thought tha elder. *' It's 
a queer thing, though, how things are managed 
in this world. That bov bad to have an awful 
domestic experience, bad to come out of it almost 
crushed, ana, finallv, was obliged to come to Rome 
to find a woman suited to him. He's a lucky dog 
this time, anywajr." 

Miss Claxton teemed strangely attracted to 
John, Sr. From the moment of their introduc- 
tion, she had metaphorically snugsled right down 
under this gentleman's wins; indeed, after two 
or three weeks had passed, uie voung ladj spent 
most of her leisure with him, Mrs. Claxton look- 
ing on with silent pleasure. 

John, Jr., grew moody and sometimes refused 
to accompany his father on bis visits, and affairs 
became so inextricably muddled, that botb fktber 
and son were in a state of great perplexitr. John, 
Sr., wished from the very bottom of nia loyal 
heart that Fanny would not show him so much at- 
tention, for he £ad decided to ofier himself to the 
widow, and be was perfectly aware that tbe girl 
had no fecHng for him but that of friendship. 

In this way a strange and unpleasant terrier 
was erected between lather and son. Tbe situa- 
tion had become almost unbearable, when, one 
evening, Jobn, Sr. found an opportunity of con- 
versing alone with tbe young widow. 

She had been for soma time in delicate health, 
and the kind heart of the man had been sorely 
troubled in consequence. 

" I am something of a physician, Mri. Claxton," 
said he, on this occasion, as he sat in a cbair be- 
side the lounge on which she reclined *' 1 sap- 
pose vou were not aware of that ?" 

"No. I was not," she replied, with a smile. 
" Would you like to prescribe for me V 

*' A diognosis is first in order," he answered. 
''In the first place, you are worrying rourself 
constantly with details— your responsibilfties srs 
more than you can bear." 
, "Welir said she, sadljr. 

*' Well," he repeated, alter a moment's silence, 
**wby will you not give me the power to act as 
your business mano^er and attorney ?" 

*'You, Mr. Harrington?" she a'nked, withont 
iQokiuK up. " W hat do vou mean ?" 

" This only, mv dear httle womaa : I want yon 
to be my wife. 1 have wanted you ever since the 
first moment I entered your presence. I'm a 
pretty good sort of a fellow, and have all the 
money that we shall need." 

Her answer was a burst of tears ; bat tbey irere 
tears of joy, for the next moment her head— Ba^ 
what nonsense ; never mind tbe rest. 

That night, as he entered his son's room, be was 
thus aceosted by Jobn, Jr. : 

** Father, I start for home to-morrow." 

"The deuce yon do !" said John, Sr., wiib a 
shrug of his handsome shoulders. '* Wbaf s thai 
forr 

" Ob, nothing; only I'm tired of tbia." 

*' But I say, John, stay to the wedding, woa't 
you ?" 

** Whose wedding, father?" 

And John, Jr.'s, race hadn't a partiole of color 
iniU . 
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** Mine, TOO |(tDd«r ! ^he niotf t littl^ woman 
in the wondbai promised to mako me the hap- 
piest man in the world next week." 

*'I needn't ask who The little woman ist" said 
bis BOD, walking to the window. 

" No; 1 will tell vou wit boat «sking» jon don- 
key I It is— Mrs. Claxton I" 

Oi course there was a soene, and jou can gness 
the rest 



A JPiff bt for ZiiHk 

A MAvmrACTOBT. of Lockport, K. y.» citi ita 
motive pow^ b^ waj of a lock in a ciiniil aad a 
deep tupnel which leads to the factorj. TUl' na- 
ter IS shut oB* at the canal, and iour men descend 
into the tunnel bj a ladder to do some needfal 
work. The J have a lantern, and are at ih& far 
end of the aark cavern, when they hear ;i niiLrEDg 
noise at the end of the tunnel where Ibej de- 
scended, find at which thej will be obliged to 
make their egress, if thev ever do. Tbej are not 
looff in doubt. The loci; ^^^ broken, and water 
ana ice are pouring down the shafi into their long, 
narrow house at a learful rate. The water is al- 
ready beginning^ to rise around the/n, and bj tbe 
dim li^ht ot theur lantern tbej see a huge bodj oi 
ice grinding along against the sides of the tnnnel, 
anocoming rapidly toward them. Ko time is to 
be lost; thej run toward tbe torrent, and plunge 
into it. The splashing water puts out their lan- 
tern-light, and il^y are in total darkness. There 
is very Kttte, 'if ^ny, chance for life, but thcT re- 
solve to do their best to reach the mouth ot the 
tunnel. It is like laboring against hope. The water 
becomes too deen to wade, and is still pouring io. 
Its roar is their aeatb-knell. They swim the oest 
ther can, and are bruised and battered by the ice 
with which they are battling. 

At length, completely exhausted and almost 
frozen, they reach the shaft, and, to their dismay, 
find that the ladder by wfaioh they descended into 
the tunnel is gone. It had been swept away by 
the torrent. They call, but no one hears them. 
There is no hope now, but they cling to the rough 
stones of which their tomb u cpostru^^. ■ They 
are only waiting for the rising fiood to swallow 
them up. They bave scarcely room tor their 
beads between the surface of the water and tbe 
stone arch above. They feel that they are io their 
grave. In the darkness one of th^ number at< 
ters a orjof joy. His hand baa struok something 
that doea not ieel like ice. It is the ladder which 
had lodged against a comer in the wall, and is not 
yet out ot reach. They make one last desperate 
eBort (or life, and manage to run the ladder up 
tbe shaft. On it they come up one by one, 
trembling, out of their graves. 



9arl7 Arctic Bzploren. 

Thb discovery in Nova Zembla of relics of the 
old Dutch navigator William Barents, or Bareot- 
sen, who lived in tbe sixteenth century, is a curi- 
ous and interestinir fact. The three voyages, 
undertaken by tbe J)utch at the instigatioD of the 
great cosmographer Peter Plancius, in which 
Bareots was engaiced, bad for their object the dis- 
covery, by the Northeast Passage, of a shorter 
route by sea to China, in 1594 the first of these 
attempts was made, the merohants of Amsterdam 
and the States-General of the United Provinces 
and Prince Maurice finding the necessary funds. 
Barents sailed in a little fishing-smack on this 
Toyage, and, exactly one montn after leaving 
homa, touched at Nova Zembla, in latitude 73 
degraes il5 minutes, N. Sailing along the edge of 
ihm pack-leei be gaioad the extreme Borthwsst 



potnt of the land, having had' a hard fl^t for it. 
'He calculated that he passed over 17,000 miles of 
water» sod put his ship about eighty^one times. 
On llbis voyage he observed «^bis position witll 
great accuracy, using the instroments then known 
tor that purpose— we cross-staff, quadrant, and 
astrolabe. At lost, worn out . with fatigue, tbe 
explorers were unwillingly compelled to retnm 
home.' 

in the second voyage a different route was 
forced upon them. Barenis only sailed on this 
occasion to tbe entrance of tbe Sies of Kara and 
boiiia again. 

We now come to the third of these voyages— 
tbe most important, next to Hudson's, of aH the 
voyages that have ever been made to the Polar 
^a. ?This time the States-Ceneral withdrew their 
sanctmn to the continuance of the explorations, 
on aceouttt of the 'great expense, and the f^lure 
of previous attemnu. The mercbants of Amster- 
dam, however, stiU gave ear to the advocates of 
tbe scheme. Mid were induced to -venture *tt|sir 
money lli'tt third attempt. ^Pwo vessels were fitted 
out; and Gerrit d9 Veer^ who bad written tbe 
history of the two previous voyages^ went out 
himself on this occasion as second mate. These 
vessels sailed from Amsterdam, May 18th, 1696. 
Tbe events of this voyage are stated at length by 
Gerrit de Veer, in tbe book be published on his 
return. Ha gives an account of tbe terrible 
Winter that ensued. In August they found them- 
selves in the ice on the<ooast of Nova Zembla, in 
77 degrees 40 minutes, N. After several IVaitless 
Bilorts to extricate themselves, Barents was at last 
lorced'to give up the attempt; and "here they 
Were forced, in great cold, poverty, misery, and 
grief, to stay all the Winter.'^ . 

The seventeen stout-hearted Dutchmen set 
aboufi constructing a house, in which to pass the 
long Winter months. They found, near enough 
for their pur(>o8e, a large quantity of dnft-wood, 
composed chiefly of trees, torn up bpr the roots, 
that nad grown upon the banks of a nver in some 
more temperate clime in the northern lands of 
Europe or Asia. Of these materials they put 
together a compact little house, sereral views of 
which are given in the various editions stHl extant 
of the book containing the history of their voy- 
ages. In it tbev set up a Dutch clock, with a 
large bronze bell; here also they stored the col- 
lection ot valuable engravings and other articles 
of art manufacture, intended as presents to be 
made to great people in China, when (bat country 
should be reached. The then newest edition of a 
history of China, tranfTlated into tbe Dutch lan- 
guage, lay open on the table. After great suffer- 
ings in the long Winter ntonths, Barents died on 
June 19th, 15fi?, just before the boats they had 
prepared for their escape from the long captivity 
were got ready for sea ; the fifteen snrvivors at ' 
last, after a long and diffioult voyage, gained the 
coast of Lapland, toward the end of August, and 
tbeuce got home to their native Hollano. So we 
lose sight of these hardy men. and but for an inci- * ' 
dent that happened recently, we might never 
hsvo gives them a thought. 

But tbe other day Elling Earben, a Norwegian 
captain who has been engaged iif tbe North ^e& ' 
trade for tbe last eighteen years, reached the spot ' 
w^ere Barents had wintered two hundred and 
seventy-eight years pp * * •- 

bouse stanolng at the 1 



seventy-eight years previously, and there saw the 
house stanolng at the head of the bay, just aa the 
Dutchmen bad left* it so many years ago. The 



appearance was exactly as Gerrit de veer had 
described it and so it was in the interior. AM 
tbe objects figured in our illustration were fonnd, ^ 
as will be seen— >the dock and white metal eop of 
antique design, the halbert-head and trumpet, the 
book of navigation and the old Chinese history, 
witk a Bumbsr of other familiar oj^tij^ lay scat- ' 
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tered aboat ; while upon tho table lay a eurioaa 
iostrament, intended as an aid to navij^tion, 
which la carefully dascribed in the writin^SiOt' 
Planciua, tbe inyeiltor. This is the only speoimen 
extant. It is in the form of a segment of a circle, 
and is graduated like a vernier scale, and its pur- 

Eose was intended to assist in more accurately 
xingthe lonfcitude of a place at sea; but it was 
soon found to be faulty in construction, aod so 
became neglected. 

The shoe of a little sailer boj, who died during 
the Winter, lay upon the table, near to his littAe 
flute, which eren now, after so long an interval, 
gives out a few poor notes. 

The Dutch Government has secured these pre* 
cious relics for the National Museum at the Ha^e, 
Their preservation is another proof of tbeext^^hie 
purity and dryness of the air in high latituf|es, 
where the process of decay seems to ne arrested. 



She Victims; or, That 
Obanning' Spot 

CHAPTKt Z.— XAOAMB DB UYOH AKD HBB TK^ZM. 

"Is THT decision irrevocable, Blanche?" 

"Yes, MonMur DeUcluze. 1 have not tbe 
most remote intention of altering it." 

"Oh, Blanche!'* passionately exclaimed the 
gentleman, " give me bat a glimmer of hope 1 I 
am devoured of thee, and, deprived of thy smiles, 
lifewiUbe ** 

"Exactly what it baa always been, cousin. 
You will nse at yeur uaual boor, summon your 
valet, sip your oliocolate, read the Ikm^, dress, 
ride out to the Bois, lunch at the Bond Poul, re- 
turn to your hotel, dress for dinner, go to the 
opera or to some other place of amusement, see 
another idol within twenty .four hours, and be as 
lovebegone as you are at this moment" 

" Thou jestest with me, Blanche." 

"Oh, no, I do not jest, Mbiumir Del^cluze. 
It is no light matter to have to refuse twenty 
suiters in one short week I Indeed, 'tis a most 
serious aflair, particularly when my heart is al- 
ready filled with the image of one before whom 
I forzet all others." 

"Tnou hast a heart, then, madamel" mur- 
mured the young man, biting his lips, in the 
agony of the discovery. 

The lady uttered one of those ringing )ao|;hs 
which only her countrywomen know how to give, 
and replied : 

" By my fai;h, monsieur, but you are daring. 
Yes, 1 had a heart, irbich 1 have given to the 
most noble of his sex !" 

" As I am one of the miserable rejected, may 1 
inquire who is tbe fortunate individual 7" said 
the ffentleman. 

"To be able to pick a quarrel with bim, and 
call him out? Nay, monsieur. Bois de Boulogne, 
at four o'clock, and my idol shattered by your 
steel or lead 1" laughed the lady. " Oh, no, my 
oousin." 

" Blanche, I love thee most itoij and tenderly, 
and it thou torturest n^e thus, I will end my life. 
I have always been devoted to thee, and upon my 
knees I beg thee to be mine." 

** Ob, jpu are too droll. Monsieur Ernest DeU- 
clnsel That action at tbe Com^die FraB9aise 
would bring down the bouse. 'Tie a thousand 

{>ities thou art so rich, my cousin ; the comedy 
s your proper sphere !" 
'*Nay, Blanche, I am not jesting," pleaded tbe 

Sntleman. "It was I who watched thoe when 
ou wert but a child, and loved thee then; I 
who devoured my heart when thou wert eon- 
tracted to Monsieur de Livon: I who died a 
lover's death when thou jDarned that temble 



monster ; I wba ejq;>erieneed a mental resonce- 
tion when tbe news arrived from Brittany, tbftt be 
had rejoined his kindred below ; i who ooimtod 
the hours and seeonds until once again we mot ; 
and I who am thy slave and oousin, and who lore 
thee, worship tbee, and will die lor tbeo if thoa 
wilt not be mine 1" 

' ' Exoelleni 1" applauded the lady. ** Comporod 
with you. Capoul is weak and nervelesa ! Pray 
rise and oe seated. May I oO'er you a boaboo r* 

Ernest DeUcluze rooumfnlly kiased tbe fringe 
of the lady's garment, then rose, ind bowing; 
left the mUoiu 

Madame de Liton was a bcautlfnl widow, abont 
nineteen years old, who bad lately sprang into 
prominence among the batv-monde of Pam. A 
year before, she had married a hideous old man, 
who, upon Beouring bis dove, harried her olT to 
his countrr-seat, where she was kept a eloae pris- 
oner, until death came to her rescue. 

Forced into the union against her own incKnn- 
tions. and, after leading a terrible life with tbe 
dreadful animal to "Whom she had been sold, 
Madame de Livon, in tbe first happiness of eman- 
cipation from her late slavery, determined to re- 
main single, but to revenge herself upon the sex, 
by eneonrug{n|[ und then rejecting thdr lore. 

To this end she returned to Paris and entered 
Bocietv, where her vouth, beauty and wealth aoon 
brought a crowd oi worshipers about her, amonc 
others, Ernest Del6cluze, who was de^ly ana 
t]*uly enamored of his fair cousin. 

Twice had he proposed, and been rejectod; 
twice had be declarea that she must become hia 
wife, or he would destroy himself. Be left ber 
presence bowed down, heart-broken and des- 
perate. 

" 'May I oBTer you a bonbon'!" be mutterod. 
" She laughs at my passion, and loves another. 
Who is it? I will go and viut that idiot Tilovier. 
who has never lov^. In such society will I end 
my days !" , 

CHAPTBB n.-— OOUKT JBROMB nLOTIBB AMD ns 
TIOTIH. 

Whbk her lorer's foots (eps had ceaaed to echo 
in the corridor, Madame de Livon summoned ber 
attendant t 

"<rina, I am not at home to any one but Count 
Jerome Tilovier." 

'" Out, madnmt** 

"You may dress my hair, Tini." 

The maiijf retired, and presently reappeared 
with tbe necessary toilet articles. 

Madame de Livon took up a book, and began 
to peruse its pages, while Tina unbound ber mis- 
tress's beautifar golden hair, and commenced to 
dress it in braids. 

It was a charminff picture $ the lov^y, almost 
girlish, delicately ^veloped form of the lady, 
with herpiaoant, oval face, and tiny bands sod 
feet, tbe latter incased In quaint Indian mooes- 
sins, conlEaating irith tbe ripe, ruddy besn^ of 
ber dark-eyed, oninette maid« No wonder tho 
handsome Deidcluse bad thriee endearortd to 
win his eouun'a heart ; and could be bnt bnvo 
seen her then, he would undoubtedly hats re» 
peated his attempt. 

/ " Did yoB see Count Jerome upon the Bonis- 
vards this morning. Tina ?" 

"Was he looking well?" 

"OiM, m^davMy cAarmant" 

As the maid was replriog, a knoek was beard 
at the door, and a servant announoed : 

" Count Jerome TUevler." 

"I will be with bim in one moment," ssid 
Madasie de Lvieo. "Tina, envelop me In my 
Japaoeae robe. Unbind my braids, qniokl" 
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THB VICTIMS. 
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The siii did u the was directed, ana when she 
had renaaed the ftolden treBsea, looked ftdtniring- 
Ij at her mUtreae, and obserTod, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh : 

"How beaatifal yon are, madaine!" 

GatbariDK tbo warmlr padded robe about her 
until it ioaioiited the sjmmetrf of her form, the 
lad J yiewed herself, then, preoeded bj her attend- 
ant, left the apartment. 

Count Jerome was seated upon a softi in (be 
ioUm, emplojing bis time and expanding his 
mental faoolties by watching the motes plaj 
serosa a sunbeam inat streamed through a nar- 
row oriel window in one end of tbo apartment. 
He had come, at her special request, to visit one 
of the most beautiful women in Pans, she having 
written to saj that she would be at home to him 
that morning j and jet, when almost in the pre- 
of the fair diTinitj, he was watching— not 



for her footf^— but the atoms of dust that danced 
aoroia the colored rays shining through a stained 
glass window. 

This action was charmingly characteristic of the 
man. 

He was of middle height, with one of those 
blonde Bnelish heada sometimes seen upon a 
Frenchman s sbonlders; in outward appearance, 
gentlemanlj and pleasing, but positively brain- 
less; yet, strangely enough, the women almost 
worshiped him, and, what was still more aston- 
ishing, Madame de Livon was hopelessly in lore 
with This nonentity. 

It seems to be a provision in nature that some 
of the molt beautitul and charming women should 
be united to idiotic and shallow-minded men. 
Doubtless this is ordained for a psychological pur- 
pose ; but it always seems a thousand pities— in 
the ease of Madame de Livon it was a million — 
that Titania should be thus enamored of an "epi- 
tome of nothing." 

With just a little rustling, so as to give tbo 
watcher a gentle hint of her coming, the lady en- 
tered the apartment. 

The oount rose and bowed, then, with a pleas- 
ing nonchalance, observed : . 



** Do you know, madame, that I have never be- 
fore seen those— atoms in a sunbeam so plainly?" 

The glorious beauty smiled admiringly at Bim, 
and replied : 

"Indeed I How t^ry intcrestinaf!*' ^ 

Then she gently loosened the silken cord about 
her throat, and left a space through which the fair 
neck and bosom gleamed so bewitcbinglv, that any 
one but the count would have "capitulated with- 
out terms." 

In vain the lovely widow used her arts : but lost 
upon him were her smiles, her beauty of form so 
artfully denoted beneath the pliant robe, and her 
too evident looks of admiration. 

Yet she loved on, and the gods did not change 
bis blonde head into that of an a^s. 

He spoke of the opera, and of driving in the 
Bois, and delivered his weak brain of the abortive 
wisdom usually engendered by such intellects, 
while Madame de Livon dwelt upon his words as 
though an angel spoke, and became more enam- 
ored of him every moment. 

At length he arose to leave, when she pressed 
him so earnestly to stay, that ho yielded. Then, 
to his astonishfuent, she told him all her sorrows, 
and flnallv plainly hinted that he was the only 
being in the world for whom she bad ever felt one 
atom of love. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, he could 
not have exoibited more terror. Conceited as he 
waSy the idea of matrimocy was positively appall- 
ing. He fully believed that all the beautifol wo- 
men in Paris were in love with him ; but marriage, 
and to such a fiery, devouring, impetuous lady, 
was out of the question. True, he waa not ricn, 
but matrimony was not, under any circumstances, 
to be thought of. 

Half frightened with her own impetuosity, 
Madame de Livon regarded him with pleading 
looks. 

" Marriage t Oh, men JHeu, madarM, ^ui im- 

** Impossible !" echoed the lady. 
"Oh I" he gasped, feeling m his pocketa— 
"oh!" 
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THE YICTDip. 



"Jerome, are too unwell V oried niadame, in 
aflVight. " What is the matter !", 

**0h/** be repeated, in a most agonizing man- 
nek-. 

** What ft the matter?" said ibe alarmed beanty, 
wringiDg her bands, and rushing toward the beli- 
rope. 

^*Arr-rat», madamef D:>w P amour <U JHiu^ 
totr$ mouehoir !** 

**My hindketchiefr repeated the lady. 

.**Oui/ oui/ out/ madamel ahtUhooP* 

Seeing that she had mistaken the cause of bia 
ajcitation, Madame de Liron banded him her daintj 
cambric, and when hid paroxysm inbsided, made 
another attempt upon his heart. 

" Count, I am— tainting ! Oh I" 

What could be do, iosensiblo to her charms at 
he was, but catch her lovely form in his arms, and 
deposit her upon the couch ? 

"Shall I summon your maid?" be ner?ou8ly 
inquired. 

"A world of thanks I' No, dear count; I am 
better; your touch has revived me !" 

**Okt men JHeu! ^ est ierribU f* be exclaimed; 
and, regardless of the looks of the enamored 
beauty, seizing his cane, Count Jerome Tilofier 
tusbecl from the taton^ 



GHAPTBR m. — A PARIfllAlT JOSKPH, TBI TRISD 
nCTIM. 

Upon finding himself safely out of the mansion, 
the count paused to think. 

" I wonder if Saint Joseph was the man who 
bad to escape from Madame Potiphar !" be mused. 
" If so, I think I will plaoe myselt und^r bis pro- 
tection after this 1" 

It may be imagined from the foregoing that the 
count was deeply moved— a crwi Pari»ian nevar 
tbinkioflr of the saints unless in extremis^ and even 
then being usually confuted about their id^tity. 

After wandering about for some time, be en- 
tered bis oonpe^ which had been following faiio at 
a respectful distance, and drove home. Upon his 
dressinff-table he found a perfumed billet, which > 
ran as follows: 

" DiAR Count Jbbgiib — A billion of pardon*/ 
In Uart J bese^k thee to grant me one more inter- 
view / If lam refuted, I die for th.ee/ . 

" This 18 positively overwhelming !** exclaimed 
the now tborouebly roused victim, seizing a pea 
and rapidly scribbhng oflf a rep\y. 

** Count Jerome preeenit hit tnott pwofound com- 
pUmente to the charming Madame de L^ven, and 
negs that she will not inconvenience kertelf upon 
bis account, as he intendt ending bit eartfUymUeru 
to-morrow at tunriee. He by this retpeelfully bias 
adieu untU he meets her in Paradise^ wbdn maaame, 
having rejoined her sainted lord, will no longer 
tigh/or ner unfortunate friend, TiLOVian.'^ 

" Bah !" he grimaced, " that will end the affair." 
And bavins sealed the billet, he dispatched it to 
the lady ; then left for Yertbois, his country-seat. 

When he arrived at the chateau, be was wel- 
comed by bis friend Delecluze, who had preceded 
him about six hours. 

** Let us take a walk in the woods," said Ernest, 
"if you are not loo tired, count." 

*'0h, by my faith! no," replied Tilovier. **\ 
em as fre«h as a lark ! 1 intend keeping awake 
for the next fourteen hours! We will walk for 
an boar, dine, sit up all night, end play ecarte, 
and retire about eight o'clock to-morrow for— a 
long rest!— {sighing, and thinking to himself j — 
■*• i^, for me, a very long rest /" 

** fa^odl'* geybr . anaw,ered JDel^eluxe | '< a eioet 



excellent plan 1 We will walk in ihem woods" 
(to himself), **tpher$ I can ehoote a fmi t i mi to 
whiek lean retire to-morrow witis osy mtijr roal 
friend — my pistol/** 
They linked arms and walked on until tber < 



to a secluded pari of the bote, #bere mnt trees 
spread their branches and formed arches eaoas 
toe drives, and ibe underwood was so dense that 
thev could scarcely see a rod ahead. 
. Tbey baited before.two menardis of the forest, 
and, while pretending not to be paring psdctaenlar 
attention, scanned ibem very cloaelj. 

'* What a noble trunk ibe one next «s has!" 
said the count abinking); **rUAeMgmp9elfJr0m 
t/tat first branch / It wiU bejvgt about my Mght^ 
and thit is tueh a charming ipotJ** 

** What grand old trees, and bow soft the moss 
is about their feet!" mused Ernest. Tben be 
thought, **jind how eaay tofaU upon whm> ike 
ball has done ift work/ *Tit a cAarminffSpot •» 
which to die /" 

'' A franc for your thoughts, Ernest," eried the 
eount. 

'* A napoleon for yours, Jerome !" replied hoe 
comjpanion. 

** Tbey are not worth so much !" laughed IM^ 
cluze, leading the way towcrd the chaieeu* 

Tbiiit nigh^ alter dinner, they drank ibe fiaosi 
old wines, and became very boisterous, bat boCb 
of ibem were too determined to confide tboir 
plans to each other. 

"Another bottle of that Clos Vougeoi!" cried 
the count to bis attendants. 

When the wine waa brought, he erderod the 
man to fill two huge goblels. Thon, ittrning to 
his guest, said : 

** l)el6cluze, my friend and brother, I drink to 
that chafming spot /" 

"Thy mistress's lipsf** queried Ernest. 

**No, her arm!" laughed the count, bitterir. 
"Firm and well rounded, I will hang upon itl"' 

**lp]edffe i\it ground beneath my mistreasTs 
feet I"^ said Del6cTuze, mvsteriouslj. 

Each cliniked the oiber^s glass, significant! j ; as 
much as to infer, " Ah, if you only could iathooi 
my meaning I" after which the count called for 
cards, an^ they played until the morning. 

At six o'clock, Ernest, who had several times 
pretended to fall asleep, pleaded weariness, end 
retired to his room. Taking out bis pistol-oase, 
bA withdrew one weapon, and thus spostrophtxed : 

** Al^! Ibou charming little Iriend, so silent and 
so oertein ! BeUu / she will no lonser scorn me 
when tlou bast done thy duty!" Then, nd- 
vancing ^o a mirror, be surveyed himself, end 
murmured: "Ah, yen beautiful t so soon to be 
rigid in death, how wilt thou appear when the 
fatal bullet has done its work ? Those eyes np- 
turned, those nostrils dilated, and that band- 
some mustache— by-tbe-by, I must retonch that 
with pomade "—twisting up the comers of his 
Napoleon, and arranging bis imperial. "Ah, 
Ernest, thou art a gallant lad, but thou mnsi 
die! Little friend, I embrace thee I" 

After saying this, he tragically kissed the erest 
engraved upon the stock of the pistol; and. 
having penned a brief but passionate "farewell'^ 
10 Madame de i^ivon, l>elco1uze'took a parting 
glanoe at himself in the glaas, and marmnriBg 
** Fauvre enjant /" left the chateau. 



OHA-PTBR XT.— VlOmilZSn ALL BOUirD. 

Whkn the count had ascertained that Ernest 
bad retired to his chamt]^er, be proceeded to fafs 
own apartment, and opening a bureau, took, from 
it a coil of ail{c rope, soft as fur and strong as 
sieeL 

Inserting bis eye-glass in his left optic, he coollr 
snrveyed the- oord, end proaeanoed ft perfact'; 
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tbeo retired to tb« oberal-gUss, and rearntnged 
hUoostume. 

Two flies, chasing eacb other in wanton plarfnl. 
D688, attracted hia attention, and he watched them 
for^ Bome secooda, entirely oblivious of the deed 
be iDteoded to peipetnte within the next honr. 

**I>%ahU/ rerj strange!" he mused, as flj 
nninber one crept into a crevice, out of the way 
of its companion. '* I suppose thai is the lady 
so persistently following the foffitive." 

Then his ideas wandered back to the fatal cord, 
and he exclaimed : 

**Mon Di4u / I alnJost forgot my suicide I** 

Placing the rope in a fishmg-bag, he threw,the 
latter over bis snoulder, and, taking a rod in bis 
hand, slipped out of the house, and walked toward 
Yertbois. 

He never for a moment reflected upon the step 
be was about to take, but amused himself with 
the surrounding scene, as though be bad a long 
life before him. 

Arrived at "the charming spot," he gravely 
mounted the tree, and proceeded to fasten one 
end of tbe cord to the lower limb: after tbfs, he 
made a running noose at the oAer end of tbe 
rope, and calmiV adjusted it around his neck. 
Finding thai his hat and coat were encumbrances, 
lie removed them, and threw them into the boQow 
of a neighboring tree. As tbe garments fell with 
a gentle thud among tb^ deeayvd leaves, he heard 
the steps of some one approaching. 

Leaning across the limb, so as to partly conceal 
himself from tbe gaze of tbe passer, the count 
awaited the arrival of tbe intruaer. 

With head uncovered, pale and sorrowfnl face, 
his dark curls faintly stirred by the morning 
breezok with his eyes turned heavenward, and 
pistol In band, DoUcluze slowly approached, mur- 
mnringy^ as he came : 

** Ah, Blanche, Blanche I would that by dying" 
thus I could wea thee in another world I (^are- 
well, this life, so hateful without thee ! Farewell, 
this beautif*}! scene ! Farewell for ever, Blanche 
deLivon! I die thinking of " 

Uttering these nords, Ernest threw his head 
back^ ana glancing upward, pressed t\ke weapon 
to his forehead, placed his fore-finger upon the 
tricger, and prepared to fire, when his eyes en- 
countered the vacuous face of the count, who, 
when he bad somewhatTecoyer^ his astonishment, 
exclaimed : 

** Bof{jour, men Emut /** 

"Pardon!" cried Del^cluze^ in a startled tone, 
lowering the pistol, and throwing his head further 
back, so as to plainly make out his interrogator. 

"Comedy or tragedy?" demanded Tilovier. 

"Neither, my dear connt; merely a rehearsal 
for a farce ! mit why that rope afaiftnt xhy neck ?'* 

" Merely practicing a diflicult gymnastic feat I" 
replied Count Jerome, releasing himself from the 
noose, and calmly untastcning the rope from the 
limb. 

They left " thai charming spot" like children 
when detected in the act of robbing an orchard. 

"Tou mentioned tbe name of Madame de Liron 
during your reheartal^** observed Tilovier, after a 
long pause. "Are vou— have yon any acquaint- 
ance with that lad^ f" ^ 

" I was rehearsing tbe farce upon ?ier account," 
significantly answered Bmest. " Now, as I have 
cctofessed to you. pray inform me for whose 
benefit were you practicing that gymnastic feat?" 

" For the tamt lady," said tbe count, as uncon- 
cernedly as though the question were an ordinary 
one. 

"Madame de Livonf" cried bis astonished 
eompanton. " Tou commit " 

" (htf^ oui, ovi. Qvir* hastily rejoined Tiloyier, 
anxious that his friend should not pronounce the 
word " Mtioide." 



"Mafoi/** groaned Del^cluze; "and thou, too, 
my friend, haye yielded to that siren, and been 
rejected I" 

" Oh, nan /** conceitedly retorted the connt. 

" Ao r*' ejaculated Ernest " W by, 1 proposed 
to her three times, and upon eacb occasion was 
—rejected ! Would you credit it? the last time, 
after 1 had thrown myself at her feet, and sworn 
that I loved her very shadow, she coolly observed. 
* May I olTer you a'bonbon V SapritU ! how did 
she treat you, count?" 

" Ob, 1 cannot complain i>f her coldness. On 
the contrary, she pestered me so with her demon- 
strations of loye— actually ^oing so far as to talk 
of marriaffe— to fn«/— marriage T— oh, ye angels! 
—that I determined to— end the matter, by— »r* 

ih<U tharming tpoi You comprehend, my 

friend f" 

"Let ni take onr reyenge upon berf" said 
Delfecluze. "Write and iqvite her to spend a 
day with us. Say that we haye a surprise in 
store." 

"I do not see what we shall gain by that," 
replied Tilovier. " Besides, I am still half afraid 
of^her." - 

" Leaye all to me," answered Emesf. 

They shot and fished for a month, and the count 
had almost forgotten the lady, when, one morn- 
ing, Del^cluze wrote this note, which be read to 
bis friend : 

"Unable any longer to bear separation from 
thee, I beg that thou wilt come to Yertbois, and 
see tbe last of thy Ebxeit." 

To which Tilovier lazily added : 

" And of thy JiaoMB. 

" Three p.m. Friday." 

Tbfs enistle was dispatched to Paris, and deli- 
yered toMadame.de Livon, who replied "thai she 
would be there at the time appointed." 

Ernest next procured a oatdbourd, upon which 
he wrote : 

" On the first day of July, 1867, in this spot, the 
Count Jerome Alphonse Louis Emile Tilovier 

intended to And on the same day, and io 

this spot. Monsieur Ernest £doi\iard de Lisle Jean 
peUcIuxe intended to ** 

He left blanks after the last words of each sen- 
tence. When the ink was dry, he affixed ibe card 
to ibo now celebrated tree. 
. Next day, at two p.m., the friends, and a select 
party of their associates, male and female, io 
whom they hud intrusted their plan, held a/tttf 
ehamp'ire'in " thai charming little spot." 

"But for what have vbu lett those spaces?" 
demanded a powdered belle, of Ernest. 

"Hush! here copies Madame de Liyon?" re- 
plied that ^ntleman. ^ 

Descending from her carriage, the lady, who 
looked more bewitching^ than ever, in her shep- 
herdess costume, smiled upon her friends, and 
taking the arm of a gigantic blonde foreigner, 
who accompanied her, advanced toward the 
group. 

In 4moment, all anger yanished from Uie breast 
of DeUcInze, while the count, who had never 
really wished to see her again, gazed at her in 
innocent amazement, as she calnuy returned hia 
salute* 

Seeina; the notice, and taking if for the pro- 
gramme of iht/ete, she begged her companion to 
read it for her. 

Approaching the tree, the fair giant read, in a 
steniorian voice : 

" * On the first day of July, 1867, in this spot, 
the Count Jerome Atphonse Louis fimile Tilovier 

intended to * Whatt** demanded tbe 

reader, turning to the GOunt| 



( 
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THE VICTIMS. 



"Hang myself! if it's anj interest to jou," 
replied Tilovier. " Madame cic Livon will com- 
prehend why — but 1 concluded to lire/* 

" Vou were wise, sir!" roared the friaut, con- 
tinuing hiA perusal. ** * And on the same day, and 
in this spot, Monsieur Ernest Edouard do Lisle 
Jean Del^cluzo intended to * " 

"Shoot bimselt!" laughingly added the ladr, 
waving her hand to her friend to be silent. 
" GcnUemen, jou have, I perceive, thought better 
of your rash resolves^ and, wishing to bo.revenged 
upon roe, have invited me here, in order that your 
friondi might understand that tou are not any 
lonscr my rictims. Is this so V 

Ihe count coolly bowed assent. 

" Gentlemen, I thank rou for your wish to 
humble me,*' continued the lady, in a bantering 
tone ; "and being no lonj^r a Frenchwoman, for- 
give my enemies I Cousin, permit me to intro- 
duce to you my husband. Baron Ton Haagen !" 

" The fourth victim .'*' quickly remarked .the 



count, inspecting the blonde Prussian ihrouupihis 
cje-glass as though be were on sale. "Mon 
Dieu! 1 pity him r' 

"First 1,*^ added Ernest, "then herself, MXt 
Tilovier, and lastly this foreigner. " Tbmxik 
heaven!" he muttered, "she has reresged oar 
wroDgs upon o foe to France !" 

The newly wedded pair were about to with- 
draw, when the count tore down the notice, and, 
bowing to the lady, said : 

" Baroness, I beg (hat you will forget and for- 
give, and join our party. We, like your huabeBd, 
most capitulate to the enemy." 

When wino was seiTcd,' Del^luze rose, and 
slylrproposed as a toast, " The victima !" 

" The victims !" laughed the baronesa. 

" The victims I" cried the gaests. 

*' De Ficttm !" solemnly ejaculated the baron: 
and from that time forth, "that charming apet' 
in le Vertboii boa alwaya been called "Z«f Vio- 
timet:* 




THB YICTIXS.— " tPABDOX!' CUED DBLBCLVXE, IX A STARTLED TOMB, LOWBRINO THB PIITOiu AtfV 
THBOWma HIS HKAD FUBTHKC nAOK, SO AS TO PLAINLY MARB OUT HIS IHTBBBOttAfOB. ' 
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OKUf OB TWBHTT? — " *0H, WILLIS t HAVB TOU COMB BACK AT LAST?' HIS BSAWTTT ABBS BNCIBCLBU 
BOIB GBACBrOL FORM FOB A XOMBVT, TBBN HB PUT HEB nfAT." 



One, or Vwenty? 

** Jaok, please enlighten me a trifle in relation to 
the name and position of that exoeedinscly charm- 
ing and ezoaiaite speeimen of Ludlow's feminine 
popolation. 

When Tom Barrj commenced speaking, Jaok 
Collyille wheeled his chair about on the pine floor 
of Ludlow's most prosperous hotel, and com- 
menced looking. 

" Aby boT, it^s no use !" said Jack, with a sad 
smile. ** Not a bit of ase, Tom. She is unap- 
proachable.'' 

** I i^fuma she allows her name to be spoken/' 



remarked Tom, following the graceful figure with 
eyes and thoughts, till his cigar went out. 

'* Why, that is Blanche Stanley, the prettiest, 
sweetest, neatest, smartest, richest, loriogest, and 
contrariest girl in Ludlow. ' 

** You haye studied her closely," said Tom. 

" I am number i4ven on the list of her rejected 
suitors," sadly replied Jack. 

'* Well, you are fhink about it. How high do 
the numbers run at the present time f' 

" You notice that gentleman in the door aoroaa 
the way f He is the nineteenth." 

" Nineieen ! There surely should be another, 
to aiaka the oreo acoie." 
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** There soon will be," said Jack, with a side- 
long fflance at Tom. 

Bui Tom did not take. He was rery busj with 
the past. 

** Stanley ? Is it old Stanley's daughter, that 
used to liye in that rookery down here at the 
Four Corners ?" * 

" The same, Tom." 

" Why. they were poorer than a picked 
chicken V* 

"Very true, Tom ; but a Very large property 
fell to ulancbe about a year ugo. They were 
always fine people." 

** Ifea, 1 know. Bat wasn't there a chap named 
Waring paying some aiteqifon to Blanche about 
the time I left here ?" 

" Exactly, Tom. They were engaged." . 

** So 1 thoug^it. Whoterer became of him ?" 

" He went to California, to dig op a fortune." 

«' And she has waited ?*^ 

" Ever since, Tom. There's lidelity for joul" 

** Pshaw ! merely romantic. Give me an intro- 
duction. Jack. > I 'have been away so long, that 
I'll not presume upon former acouaintance." 

*' Which wad hot remarkably close," said Jack. 

" She was contoundedly poor then, you know. 
But about the i;itroduction. Jack ? I want to cure 
her of her folly. Wait five years for a man ! You 
must be a spo()Dey lot of chaps to allow it. I'll 
show Tou whei*^ yWre fooled yourselves." 

"Oh, I'll give you an introdnotion, Tom ; but 
you mdst not blame me if you find yourself nnm- 
ber twenty." 

'* Nor you bkme tn^itl count as number one on 
the other list,^' was. Tom' ii confident suggestion. 

While they ^ere talking, the subject of ihew 
remarks was hastening home with a letter she h^d 
just taken from the office. It was from Will 
Waring, and it tolf- her that he was getting ready 
for home. * / 

" I have not prospered so well as I expected,"' 
he wrote ; " but I hope I shall not be less weW 
come." 

If he could have seen the look of love on her 
beautiful face, or felt the touch of her dewy lips as 
•he kissed bis name, or heard her trustful^ patient 
whisper of constancy, he would not have doubted. 

She told no one of this letter, for there weretwo 
long months yet befbre he could possibly arrive ; 
but she' could not hide her joy. Heraon't, who 
had kindly condescended to. live with ber^ was the 
first to notice her buoyant spirits ; but she was 
sadly at fault about the cause. 

"Poor girl, she i^ leaminn; to forget, A^ at last 
For my part, 1 don't. see how she has held out so 
long, with so many good oders.' But it may have 
been ordered all fcft the best, for that Tom >Barry 
has been verv attentive. Those Barrvs are rich, 
and I do wish that TOm mtght—but, theni. nobody 
can tell what the girl tvill oo." 

That was a verv true saying. Nobody could 
tell. Even Tom himself, after two months of 
assiduous attention, was no wiser than on the day 
Jack gave him an int! eduction. 

" Well, Tom, what's the number?" laughingly 
asked Jack, at his first meeting with Tom, after a 
two-monihs' absence. " How have you pro- 
gressed while I've been away ? One, or twenty?" 

*f I wish I knew, myself," said Tom. 

"Whew I, You re not getting spooney, with 
the rest of us, I hope ?" 

" Far from it," said Tom, straightening up with 
difipnity. " I have not given up yet." 

" Nor won't, probably, until after you propose," 
s;riid Jack. "But I've got some news. Will 
Waring has got home." 

"No! You're joking!" 

" Not a bit of it. He came in on the train with 
mo last night, though I did not let him know that 
I recoguizea him. He's the toughest-looking chap 



I've seen this many a day. Absolutely lov. 

Blanche never will look at him." 

" Good I" exclaimed Tom, slapping Jack onn the 
back. " That will count one for your bamble ser- 
vant, Tom Barry. She will see Warinip^ som« 
time to-dav, probably, and give him his wmlking- 
papers. I wdl go down this evening, and make it 
all right Jack, just accidentally cwl roDDd there 
this evening about nine, and I'll introdnee too to 
Mrs. Tom Barry— that is to be." 

" I almost envy you," said Jack, turning away. 

There was a little sore spot yet in bis heart. 

Blanche Stanley sat by the window, readinf. 
A man passed on the walk, and she lifted ber eyes 
from the book, but dropped them again immedi- 
ately, for it was only a stranger. Then ahe heard 
the aoor-bell ring, and, she looked out. It was 
the same man— a laborer apparently, with coarse, 
faded clothing, a shocking hat, end the dirtiest of 
thick, heavy boots. 

" A man to see you, ma'am," said the serrant 

"To see me!" exclaimed Blanche. "Is it the 
same one who was at the door a moment ago f 

"Yes, ma'am." 

** He didn't have any card ?" 

"No, ma'am. Sich as he don't have 'em." 
. " Well» you may show him in." 

"Into the kitchen, ma'am?" 

** In here, John." 
, ^he servant hesitated, bat a word from Blanebe 
silenced bimk 

Blanche looked up, with considerable cariosity 
vi^hen the footman r.^Curned with the visitor, bat 
hardly {a second elapsed ere she threw her arms 
around his neojU^ith a gisd crv. 

" Ob, Willie ! have you come back,' at last r' 

His brawny arm's encircled her graceful form 
fbr a moment, then he put her away. 

'"Blanche, do you realize how' I have come 
back to you?" 

\* Ob, 'Willie ! I zealite nothing, only that jon 
have come back !" 

" l^oor and ragged, Blanche ; and '* 

" Oon'i, Willie I your words hurt me. Yon sre 
dearer to me than ever." 

" Otod bless you, Blanche ! This hour is worth 
all my toil and weary waiting. Oh ! that I mav 
ever prove worthy of such love ! Can you forgire 
me, Blanche?" 

"For what, Willie?" 

" For ever doubting your love." 

"Did yon, Willie?*^ 

"Sometimes I feared yen would forget me. 
Whes I heard how rich you had become, I was 
very lonely. I could not make myself believe that 
you would care for me any more, and I resolved 
to put TOU 16 the test." 

** Oh', Willie ! when I loved you so I" 

*' Forgive me, Blanche. I will never doabtTon 
again. And I will carry my foolish test no nur- 
ther. Blanche, I am not poor. I hare amassed 
wealth, my love. I am richer than any man in 
Ludlow, thanks to your love, which kept np mj 
courage. And now I'll leave you a httle time* 
while I cast ot! this coarse disguise." 

* ♦ ♦ « « «. 

About nine o'clock that isvenins, ^sok ColIviH-? 
happened around by^ Blanthe's home. Ue was 
going floftlv up the steps, when the door was 
pulled hastily opeu. and the next that be knew be 
was sprawling on the walk, and Tom Barry head- 
inn over him. 

" Why, Tom, what the dickens is the matter 
with you? You knocked me down." 

" Oby it's nothipg, Jack; only, my numbor is^ 
twenti/ /" 

^ ■ 

He who murmurs at his lot b like Que hariac 
his foet to tread upon thoma. , ^ 
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^ Votuid OMidi> 

DbadI— foujid dead in the dky strefet *'' 

Bj ik ynA^kOhan padr)^ Us lonely bettl 
Tteidcirljr Ult him. Ids IkKin is so ■Ufl^; 
Otxry him dai of tee btoolmi^B of nl^bk 
Lay him ^own hexe in tba li^ht of tb» kmiH 
8ee the brown hiir c ingiug. matted and damp. 
Over tlie iorehe^d. 8o bine-Telqed und white- 
Dead In the street of the city at ni^tl 

A youtH, nnd so handaome, with naootb roittded 

obeal^ 
And the ahap^y white handi^ too, of affloenoe apeak I 
And aeel what is this? Ah. a tiny pearl case; 
Open it- oh, what a heantlinl facet 
A obrl with brown eyea, amiling, piq^oant, and r^e, 
Ax)d a glittering cloud of the ammieal hair; 
AAd here la a letter, worn, biotfed, and firiQ^ed, 
Only Uwaa wovda CM>m the whole caa be made: 
^'llT darUnic* the daya hayeao draarily flown, 
I am ^ad, oh| «o gladi you ace on your way home." 

flever one w«re of the ^hlninff l^oihi hair, 

Iieasaze it Uodly <or somebody'a aake; 
Somebody mnrmntt Ua name la their prayer; 

Somebody's heart will be ready to break, 
TVhen palienty waiting, aa day iollowa day. 

And never ^9 ctaeriahed one cometh to greet 
Lift him ap tenderly, bear him awi^v— 

Somebody'a loved one fonnri dead in the street. 



lLatli'0 Secret. 

It cost Rath a desperate atmggle againat bar 
timidiu to andertake the trip to OaraonTille bj 
haraeU. It waa a lone, \otki; way from her home, 
and the latter part otthe loariiey lay through a 
wili, '°0ff«d eountry, inhabited only hy the pio- 
neers ofeiviUsftiioB. Bnl Buth bad for a long 
. ttdie been advartiainff for a situation as teacher, 
abd this was the ilni anawar her adveriiaement 
had raceived* 

She had been ofier^ by the Bev. T. P. Elli- 
son, Priacioal of the CarsoBville S«minary tOr 
Tooag Lttues. the modest som of twenty dollars 
a month for her secrkea aa asaijitant teacher in 
that institute; and although the salary seemed 
sitiall, even in her aasophiaticated eves^ and al- 
though Carsonville, when site bad at fast found it 
upon her atlas, seemed almoat at the aatipodea, 
it waa ao very far away, still she knew that beg- 
gars must not be ohooaers/ that sefaoolma'ams 
were, by no means, at a premium, and that, if 
Over abe were goina to entor upon her ehosen 
profeasion, it was high time she was aboat it. 
She tbereforer sent an acceptance to the Rev. 
T. P. Ellbon, packed her trunk, bade farewell -to 
the married sister with whom abe bad been liv- 
ing, and soon was porsving her way westward 
as rapidly as the rumbling old atage-coaok chose 
to carry ner. 

A week of coustdnt staging would take her to 
her joumev's end, but at the cloae of the seventh 
day she felt aa if she ecu id never live to see the 
end of cither the week or her joarney. 

Up to that time two ladies of her acquaintance 
bad been her fellow-travelers, and when tbev 
bade her farewell, she teemed all at once alone in 
the world, and she nervously clutched at the little 
I>emngtor in her aatcbel, aod eyed the> two other 
.ocewpanta of the etage-coaoh as suspiciously as 
if she beheld in each a disguised Jack MTeppard ; 
jet there waa nothing sucgestive of Anger in 
the appearance of either of the men, for although 
one 01 them chewed immense ^uantititti of to- 
bacco, and was not alwaya narticular in expec- 
torating Qutsidk of the window, and the other 
had a biack bottle, with a corncob stopper. Deep- 
ing out of one of his pockets, they both, in the 
face, looked as innocent as cows. 

After a while, Ruth's feelings subsided to such 
aa extent a^ to allow her to become excejBdingly 



sleepy, and, instigated by the example of her 
compai^ioofla she waa fast settling into a comfort- 
able nap, when a stir was occasioned br the 
stage stopping to change horses; and when it 
was ready to proceed on its waij, another delay 
was caused by the arrival of a newpaflaengcr. 

'* I want a aeat by yon,. driver,^' said the new- 
comer, whoae ieee Ruth could see dimly by the 
light of a lantern which one of the men of. the 
tavern heAd near the stage-wiadow* It waa a 
handsome faoe^ but it was also a wild, dissipated, 
haggard fane; with deep lieetf in it^ which, as 
could be seen at a glance, were the etlect, not of 
time^ hot ef a roving, reoklese* vagabcud life. A 
pair of learge^ insnoeJookimc bUck eyes lighted 
op this face, which had no bair upon it except a 
large, long, • sHky muetaohei ' In stature, the 
stranger towered high above all tbe men who 
were staadins around the stage, and, be waa ab 
ereet as an Indian. 

"Sorry, sir," replied thadriteiv •» but the seat 
by me is already taken." 

" Hang it r» said the newcon^er^ " Where can 
Ifiodaplaee^ then?" 

**■ There is lota of placee innde, sir." 
. ** /niid4/ Do you mean to inault roe, air?" 

'* There ain't no help tor It, if you mean to go 
this trip. Outside is all taken.*' 

'* Confound it all, both outaide and in! What 
the deoee do jovt^ — ** 

**La4y iaaide, sir/' interrupted the, driver, 
quickly. 

** I beg the lady' a pardon," said tbe stranger, 
looking with some interest into the stage-window. 
'* WelCif j1 must, I must. Open the door, some- 
bodv." 

The door was speedily opened, and tbe new- 
comer entered, settling bimself on the back 
seat, by UulU's side, the front seat being occu- 
pied by the two other inside paseengers. By tbe 
time he was well sealed, the stage bad com- 
menced its onward joume{}r, and was rolling 
across an old clearing, which was brilliantly 
lighted up by the rays of tbe full mooo. 

Roth again clotobed ber Derringer, aad turned 
to examine her new companion more cioaely. 

At the same instant, he turned toward her, and 
tbeb eyes met. 

Of. ooacse hers instantly fell. There were not 
many eyes that could look full aod fearlesslv into 
those glittering, restless orbs that met tbe glance 
of the timid little sohoolma'am. 

**An esca|>ed lunatic," thought Ruth, as she 
shrunk back into ber comer. 

Tbe stranger observed the movement^ and half 
smiled. 

'*Tou are afraid of me?" said he, in a quiet, 
friendly, reassuring voice, which almost set Ruth 
at her ease. 

'* No," returned she ; *' that is, not more than 
I em afraid of everything else in this wild 
place." 

*'Wild place! Do you call thit a wild place, 
where we are scsrcely out of sight of one clear- 
ing before we are passing by another. Why, 
where do you come from, ma'am, if I may be so 
inquisitive'^" 

** From " County," returned Ruth. 

*' Ah, that is a place where people have no el- 
bow room— are a osolotely jammed together. J 
couldn't breathe in that localitr." 

** Where do you livei?" asked Bath, fast grow- 
ing bolder. 

** I reside in the suburbs of Carsonvillo^that 
is, my ranche is situated within le»s than twenty- 
five miles of the Court House of that city<" 

*' Indeed 1" exclaimed Ruth. *' Why^ there's 
where 1 am geieg." 

*' You going all the way to CarsonviUo. What 
are yon going lo do there?" 
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" Teach schooL'* 

'*The mischief jon arel And wfaleb oae of 
those sleeping gentlemen opposite is jour es> 
cort V 

** Neither. I am trsTeling alone, and, oh, how 
I do hate it!" 

The stranger half laughed. 

** I nerer could see much use in an esoOrt," said 
be. '* Ladies generally do a great deal better 
when under the care of railway conductors und 
other ofBoials. If I had a traveling sister, I 
should just turn ber loose, and let her go it alone, 
knowing sbe would be well cared for bj such 
people. Oh, dear, how much more I should be 
enjovins myself it you would only allow me to 
smoke 1^ 

" Smoke by all means. It is your priTilege/' 

♦• Not if you object to it." 

"1 don't object to it at all. I hare always 
been accustomed to it. Please light your cigar." 

*'I noTer could say No to a lacly; so here 
goes." 

And the stranger struck a match, and in a few 
moments the air was redolent of tobacco-smoke, 
and Ruth, much to her own surprise, was cbat- 
ting away, quite at her ease, with tbo tall, dark 
man beside her, while the two other occupants of 
the stage were slumbering peacefully on the op- 
posite seat. 

There were many topics to be discussed— the 
state ot the roads, to begin with ; tncn the state 
of the country, and its probable future; then 
CarsouTille, and its inhabitants. It was de- 
cidedly improper to be talking so freely to a 
stranger, and Kutb knew it, and once in a while 
sbe would draw herself up, and try to resume 
her natural stiflnesa ; but it was of no use. The 
person by ber side was that most dangerous of 
animals, 'a fascinating man, and before Ruth 
Manning^ was well aware of it, he had worked 
himself into her confidence to such an extent, 
that she, cold and distant ordinarily, eren to 
those who called themselves her friends, found 
herself talking to this entire stranger as if he 
had been ber i>rother'»tbis dare-deTil vagiabond 
who had rov4 engrayed upon bis forehead in un- 
mistakable characters, and whom her clerical 
brother-in-law would have barred his doors 
against, and denounced as one giyen orer to the 
enemy of souls. 

About midnight, this person became taciturn, 
and Ruth, who had been awake nearly all the 
night before, relapsed into sleepiness, and was 
soon unconscious. How long she slumbered she 
knew not, but when she awoke, great was her 
surprise and mortification to find that ber head 
was quietly resting against the shoulder of her 
companion. 

*' Oh, I didn't mean to I" exclaimed she, as she 
shrunk as far away from the stranger as the seat 
would pprmit. 

*' Didn't mean what?" asked he, in an uneon- 
eemed tone. 

** To incommode you so. I am rery much 
ashamed of myself, but I was asleep, and didn't 
know." 

" I think there is a boarding-school ballad 
which says : 

*Tou know we^re not responsible 
For what we do in sleep.' 

I therefore make doe allowance for your condi- 
tion, and accept your apology without heslMtion. 
Great Jehosaphat I that rascal of a drirer must 
be either asleep or drunk." 

This last exclamation was called forth by the 
stage making such a tilt to one side as to cause 
Ruin to fail unceremoniously into her compa- 
nion's arms, and to awake the two sleeping beau- 
ties on the front seat. 



"Hello there, driTert what are you about »" 

exclaimed one of them. 

But there was no answer; and the atago (H 
waa going down-hill) phooeeded with aceelMmtad 
speecT, shaking as it went flrom side to side. 
Ruth's oompanion put his strong arm aroiuid ber 
waist. 

*' No time (or ceremony," said ha. " It is tba 
only war to keep you from being banged into a 
jelly. The horsea are running away." 

It was all Misa Manning could do to rvpresa a 
scream; but she summoned courace cDougb to 
look into her companion's fkce, and it reassured 
her. 

The stranger looked as if running away were 
an eyeryday occurrence in his experienoe. Bat 
the motion became more and more viol^ot, aod 
soon a Y€rv sadden turn in the road, in wbieh 
two of the wheels went oyer a high stump, eamaed 
the stage to upset, and then there waa confusioo 
worse confounded. e 

The horses struggled yiolently, the minority of 
the passengers commenced cursing and ewearing 
at a great rate, it was discovered that the drirer 
was missing, and, in short, there was a niinlatere 
Bedlam on inat old hill-side. 

Ruth's companion told her not to be alarmed; 
but sbe did not obey him, and was Tory mneb 
alarmed indeed. At length the inside pasaenscov 
were extricated, the horses cut loose, and the dta- 
covery made that no bones were broken, and tbon 
the aneation arose : 

** What was to be done nextr' 

"Lefs go back," said the tobaeoo-obewing p«a- 
senger. 

** where?" asked Ruth's new aoqnaiatanca. 

** To the last place we chaogad horsea." 

''A dozen miles I I don't second that motioa, 
for one. Let's huit up the driver, and give him 
a beating, and make him tell ua where we are." 

As these wordy were spoken, the driver eamo 
limping up. Be confessed that be waa aateep 
when tbe stage made the first tilt, and had boen 
thrown from his seat into a guUey on tho sido of 
the road. 

'* And now tbe only thing to prevent your bang 
lynched forthwithly,'is for you to show us a boose 
where we can be taken care of while you hunt op 
another vehicle for us. That one there is so bodly 
smashed up, that its own mother wouldn't reoos- 
nijeit." 

**Vie ain't more'n half a mile from Smiloj'B 
tavern," aaid the driver. 

*' Show us the way to Smiley's tavern then, in- 
stanter." 

Thereupon the driver led the way, and tbe tra- 
velers followed in procession. 

Roth was supported by her new friend, with all 
a brother's kinaness, but the road was so rou|^ 
and she was so weary, and had received auoh a 
shock, that onoe or twice she felt like sitting down 
by tbe wayside, and begging her protector to loore 
her to her fate. 

"Cheer up," said he, as he felt her leaning 
heavily on bis arm. ** Nerer aay die ! £veo stago- 
driven' half-miles wamUimet bare an end to 
them." 

**This here one ain't got none," said he of Ibe 
black bottle, who had overheard the last roBsric 
m^d^e. Y 

*• 'Fears so to me, too," said the tobacco-chewer. 
** If we have walked an inoh sence we broke down, 
we have walked a mortal mile and a half." 

** Well, what were your hoofs given to you lor, 
if not for usef' said Rutn's Iriend. ** I'll bet my 
bottom dollar they were not intended for orna- 
ment. Take care there, young lady; you eama 
in an ace of tumbling into' that bayou." 

After another filteen minutes' stumbling over 
stones, tearing through blackberry viiiea, and 
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jimpiog aoross bajoos, the drirer eune to a 
ttaod. ^ 

"Thai's SmOej'i tavern," said be. 

"Where?" demanded all the travelers, in a 
bnatb. 

" To the right of ns tbar ; don't you see that big 
boose, with the fenoe before it? Smiley* s got a 
powerful bad dog, and I'm kind o' 'fraid to ven- 
tare in the yard this time o' night." 

"And haveroa brought ns all this thnnderia' 
leog way jest '^ to let ns stand here looking at a 
honsef" demanded he of the black bottle. **Qo 
in the yard, man, and piteh into the dog with your 
whip.'' 

Being thus ordered, the driver advanced oaa- 
tfonsty, and after a vast amount of banging and 
baling, Mr. Smiley was aroused, and opened his 
door for the unexpected guests. 

An impromptu supper of bread and meat and 
m!lk was soon gotten up, and then the travelers 
were shown to their chambers. 

When Ruth attempted, after a few hoars' broken 
slumber, to get up next morning, she found that 
the thing was impossible. She was sore and stiflf 
in every limb, and her pulses were throbbing with 
unmistakable fever. She could only sink back 
upon hor pillow, and weep great scalding tears 
fw her helplessness and loneliness. 

When her indisposition was discovered, Mrs. 
Sniley, who was not unkind, brought her a cup 
of tea, and with it endeavored to administer a little 
comfort. But the tea was smoked, the cup which 
oontained it was a thick delf one, very much 
mbbed around the edge, and the consoling words 
were coarse and ungrammatical. 

Ruth, tberefove, continued miserable until abont 
»he middle of the momipg, when a voioe, which 
had grown familiar to her the night before, was 
heard in the hall inquiring after her bealth,and soon 
afterward Mrs. Smiley entered her chamber, bring- 
ing a bouquet of delicately tinted prairie-flowers, 
which she placed in Ruth's hot hand. A card was 
attached to the bouquet, on which was written, 
** Compliments of Richard Rashleigh." 

"He is powerful tore up in mind about yon," 
said Mrs. Smiley, "and wants to know if yon 
would like to see a doctor." 

"I thought he had gone long. ago," said Ruth ; 
and the effort of talking must have increased her 
fever, for a deep flush spread itself over her face. 

"One of them other men asked him this morn- 
ing if he was going on," returned Mrs. Smiley ; 
" but he says as how you was traveling under his 
care, and he wouldn't budge a foot tul you was 
well enough to go, too." 

"He is very kind," said Ruth, faintly; "and 
I hope by to-morrow I shall be able to go." 

But tb'e morrow came, and still traveling was 
an impossibility. 

However, toward evening Ruth was able to 
creep into the little parlor ot the ion, and then sbe 
was much edified by a eooversation that was 
going on in the piazza, where a group of men 
were collected, busily employed in the destruction 
of tobacco. 

" 1 say, Dick," said a rough voice, " what the 
Biisohiet is keeping ffou here f 

" It's a ft-ee place," returned the voice of Ruth's 
ioi^isant protector, ''and I reckon 1 have as 
much right to stay hero as any other man— that 
if, as long as my money holds out." 

" Well, you needn't get into a passion about it," 
said the other. " I only thought you were due at 
the Lightwood Knob races to-day. I heard you 
were going to run Spitfire." 

"I #ooldn't insult Spitfire by running him 
•gainst a parcel of snails. If there were a decent 
article of horseflesh to be run against, I wouldn't 
mind letting Spitfire show what he is made out of; 
bat when it eomea to tooh animals as Ned Sparkler 



and Tom DolUhite are g/ainaio hare at Lightwood 
Knob to-day, my horse anal are out of the ring." 

" But Dao Thomson's Wild Cat was going to run 
to-dsy." 

"Thunderation! Ton don't tell me so! If I 
had been there with Spitfire, wouldn't I have 
walked into Dan's small change I Oh, no, not a 
bit of it I" 

" Wild Cat will run again at Lickskillet dav 
after to-morrow. Ton will be there, i suppose t'' 

"That depends upon circumstances." 

" What sort of circumstances, in the name of 
hMven?" 

But to this <]uestion Mr. Rashleigh, who was in- 
tent on lighting his pipe, made no reply. Mr 
Smiley answered for him. 

" Mr. Rashleigh has a lady under his protection, 
who is sick here, and can't be left" 

"A lady nnder Dick Rashleigh's care! Whew I" 
exclaimed the first speaker. 

"And why not a lady under my care?" de- 
manded Mr. Rashleigh, fiercely. "Am I any less 
able to lake care of a lady than another fellow f " 

" Lord bless you, no !'^ exclaimed the other, in 
alarm. '' 1 didn't mean an atom of disrespect to 
you ; but you are as touchy as gunpowder."* 

"Well, then, stop vour infernal tDhetcinf, or. I 
will take you by the back of your neck and throw 
you s'^ far out yonder that you will never be able 
to find vour way back here again as long as you 
live ! Do vou hear me?" 

"I ain't deaf," returned the other, meekly; 
"and you ain't whispering." 

This soft an&wer seemed in some measure to 
turn away Mr. Rashleigh' s wrath, and the original 
topic of conversation was resumed — the compara- 
tive merits of Spitfire and Wild Cat. 

The next day Ruth was decidedly better, but 
Mr. Rashleigh was of the opinion that she was too 
weak for traveling, and with all the kindness and 
more than politeness ot a brother, he devoted 
himself to her entertainment. 

He drove her out in Mrs. Smiley's little spring- 
wagon, and when sbe returned, refreshed by the 
drive, he hunted up an old pack of cards, and the 
remainder of the momins was devoted to casino. 

That arternoon a windfall was discovered in an 
odd volume of " Pendennis," and Mr. Rashleigh, 
making bis companion establish herseli on the 
sofa, read aloud to her until sunset, when the en- 
tertainment was varied by a short walk over the 
prairie. 

The ranchero (for such Mr. Rashleigh informed 
Ruth was his occupation) and the schoolmistress 
were growing to be fast friends, and though the 
Autumn wind swept mournfully across the prairie, 
and the trees around Smiley's tavern (what few 
there were) were liveried in the most sombre color. 
Roth no longer felt desolate— she was no longer 
alone. 

The next morning the two travelers resumed 
their journey. A long, tedious journey it was; 
at least, some of the passengers complained of its 
being so. Somehow or other, Ruth didn't seem 
to mind it 

Lightwood Knob and Liokskillet were soon 
passed, and then came what appeared to be never- 
ending stretches of prairie, varied by brown for- 
ests of stunted blackjacks. There were bayous 
to be forded, rivers to be ferried, slippery bridges 
to be walked over, fallen trees to be avoided ; but 
fortunately there were no more accidents bv flood 
and fall. 

At length the city of Carsonv^le hove in sight, 
its white bouses gleaming more whitely on account 
of the deep green of the pine forest surrounding 
them. 

The schoolmistress gave a deep sigh as the 
stage stopped in front of the Veranda Hotel. 

''^Qlad to get heie?" asked the ranchero. 
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Now, Birth bad n rm gtcAt horror of appear- 
ing/a*^/ but, like the Father of \ns Country, she 
codld not tell a lie, and though she dreuded to 
have her companion think she had the slightest 
ob!ectiOQ to parting with him, ebe answered 
boldiv: 

"Ko.»' 

"I pity yon from the bottom of my heart," 
said Mr.* Ritshieigh, '*for I shonld much prefer 
being hanged, drawn and qnartered to being con- 
demned to teach the young idea how to shoot. 
But let me help you down these ontrageons steps. 
The man ought to ha\'e been tarred and feathered 
who made them." 

With the cid of the ranchero, Ruth accomplished 
the descent of the perilous steps in safety, and a 
tew minutes afterward was seated in the parlor 
of the hotel, waiting for the carriage which Mr. 
Rashleigh had ordered for the purpose of cooTcy- 
iog her and her trunk to the seminary over which 
the Rer. T. P. Ellison presided. 

Through a crack in one of ihe shutters she 
cauld see, on the piazza, the ranchero, the centre 
of an admiring ring of li>tener8, and conspicnoos 
among them all for his height and beauty— con- 
spicuous, too, alas! even in that crowd, for the 
multiplicity of his oaths, and the wild recklessness 
of bis general language. 

Ruih could hardly behere that it was the same 
man who had been her kind, gentle, courteous 
traveling companion, as she heard him, in the 
favorite dialect of the conntrv, give some account 
of his late visit to Rakepocket, and the various 
chicken-fights and gander-puUings he had parti- 
cipated in during his stay in tbat interesting lo- 
cality. 

Mr. Rashlelgh was not aware that he was in ear- 
shot of the ladies* parlor, or such a deep flush 
would not have dvea bis face when that fact was 
intimated to him by the proprietor of the hotel. 

When the cnrriage made its appearance, Ruth 
was duly notified, and as she passed the crowd of 
men, who^ with many admiring looks, and a few 
londly whispered admiring words, made wav for 
her passage to the vehicle, she was snrpii^ed and 
disappointed to find that her late protector was 
not among them. 

She looiEed around for him, but in vain. He 
was nowhere to be seen, and as the carriage rolled 
swiftly out of town (the seminary was Fituated 
half a mile away) her spirits began to sTnk very 
rapidly, until, as she happened to cast •ne longing, 
lingering look behind, she saw through the win- 
dow a sOlitarv horseman, whom, even in the dis- 
tance and failing light, she recognized as her new 
friend. 

He made no eflbrt to overtake the carriage, but 
followed at some distance. As Ruth stood upon 
the ft-ont porch of Mr. Ellison's seminary for 
young ladies, where she and her trunk had' been 
deposited, she turned, after ringing the door-bell, 
and saw the ranchero ride by. She bowed a fare- 
well, but apparently he did not observe it, as he 
did not bow in return. 

After watching him until he was out of sight, 
Rnth turned again to see a servant holding the 
door open, and regarding her with looks of 
mingled curiosity and amazement. 

She gave her naine, and was conducted into a 
verv stiff-looking parlor, where two very stlff- 
lookinpj people were wailing to receive her. 

They introdneed themselves as Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellison, but ^uth could hardly believe her ears. 
The firentleman. she thought, might have been the 
Rev, T. P. Ellison, but^urefv that lady was his 
twin-sister. They were as alhreas two peas. In 
her virgin dftT» the Rev. Martha Ellison may have 
had some individuality, btit nOw she wasouly the 
echo of her lord and muster* ' 

After exchanging with- her- eoteirtAiiiers ft few 



orthodox remarks on the siibfeotof IbeTonds and 
weather, Ruth Was shown to her room — an ex* 
ceedingly diraiontive apartment, which abo was 
to share with the French teacher, Madame Victor. 
She fbund that lady sitting by the window stxau- 
ing her eves over one of SWs novels, which 
wss hastily thrown aside when Mrs. EUiaoa 
entered. 

The Frenchwoman wts tall and yellow, sod ex- 
ceedingly strong-minded: but she was not ill- 
na'nr^a, and Ruth soon oegan to feel &% home 
with her • 

SShe ssatsted Miss Manmas in making ber toilet^ 
and when that young ladv nad attired herself in 
bloe merino, and wound her long hair aroand ber 
bead in her own peeuliar style, madame pro- 
nonnced her to be **Joliey charmanUy trh tftrit- 
velU/* and the tw« teachers went down te taa 
with their arms aroaildeach othei^s waista. 

When Miss iMauiittg entered the dining^haB, 
*'the eyes of one hundred pupils and the ptipUs 
of two hundred eyes" were turned upon her, and 
varied were the whispered criticisms of tbe gixla* 
The stout ones said she was toe thin, the tall ones 
said she was too short, the bmneitca said aba 
16oked chalky) but they all Agreed that aba 
couldn't say 009 to a goose, and for a day or two- 
this conclusion seemed to be a correct one. Miea 
Manning was nervous and diffideiit, and when tbe 
girls were inclined to walk over her, ahe made an 
obieetfoo. 

Bat this state of things did not last long. The 
new teacher began to assert herself, and after 
many vigorous battles with ber ol ags ss» ahe at 
length brought then to own her sway. 

Bhe fbond teaching hard work, and osthe weary 
months rolled by, me who had never been re- 
mnrkablefor-her fiprigfatUness began to growao 
dull that everybodv oommenced to notice it. 

** You will die of mnvt,*" said Madame Victor, 
** if vou do nothing after the tatigue of teaching 
hut look out of that window. Why do t out 
so incessantly look up that tiresome clay road f 
It has no scenery but guUeys and mud puddles." 

Jluth started, and turned fVom tbe window. 
Nor did she again look up that road when madama 
was in tbe room. 

The 14th dav of FeVruary came, and the giria 
were half wild with the excitement of sending 
and receiving valentines. 

Qirhi pot on the young lady eariy at a Western 
boarding-sobool, and there was scarcely a deotot- 
sell<>olr the senior or junior classes at the Car- 
sonvlUe Seminary for Young Ladies who had not 
one or more lovers. 

** Hero Is a valentine for you, Misi Manning;" 
exclaimed the monitress, from the midst of tbe 
anxious crowd that had ussembled around her.. 
Miss Manning glanced at the address. The writang 
was the same ss that on a csrd in her desk up- 
stairs^** Compliments of Richard Rashleigh." 

t<he went- to ber room, and broke the seal. The 
monitress had not been misuken in the con- 
jecture, far it t9<M a vatentipe, containing sooie 
vers3s which had been read aloud to ber at 
Smiley's tavern some four months befote. Tbej 
were those verses in Pendennis. which are entitled 
the ** Church Porch,'' and Kutb almost trembtnd 
as she read the last stanza : 

** But suffer me to pace 
Round tbe iorbidden plaee, 

JAnvftring a aolnute, . 
Like outcast spfrlta, vho w«it 
And see through huavea's gate 
Angela within it" 

The envelope bad fallen to the floor, while Ruth, 
with very red cheeks, was reading and re-rsadia|| 
tbe verses. 

Madame Victor picked it up. 

*'McnPi€u/'* axelaimedsbs. ''Iiiawandai> 
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fal ! 7o«r irieod, whoever he maj be, writes « 
band that is the fac-simile of that written by a 
(riend of mine.'' 

"A friend of yours?" said Kuth, inqairinglj 
(not haviog anything else to say), as she stretched 
out her baud for the envelope. 

"Yes; but bit) name inost not be mentioned 
aloud in this abode of sanctity. Mr. Ellison would 
not touch him— no, not with a pole as long.astrom 
here to New Orleans." 

"He must be a terrible creature," said Ruth, 
becoming interested. 

" Indeed he is, although be is a most deligbtfnl 
vaurifn, WHat think yon? He planned an 
elopement with one of our demoir^elles last year, 
ana was very near,putting it into execution. At 
least, so Mt. Ellison sayf, who intercepted the 
young lady on her way to the rendoiroos, and 
made oer confess everything." • 

"TV hat became of her?" 

" Her father was sent for, and she was taken 
home, much to mv grief, for she was m v best pupil, 
and pronounced French like a native.'' 

"Did your friend marry her?" 

"Oh, dear, no! He said it was all nonsense, 
and he had proposed to Miss Milbanke to elope 
with him, only for the want of something better 
to talk about. He is a terrible man among women, 
that same Richard Rashleigh." 

" l^chard Rashleigh !" Ruth dropped her 
valentine upon the floor, and was a long time in 
picking it up again. 

Before she arose from her stooping posture, 
madame's attention had been attracted by the 
sound of carriage* wheels approaching the' front 
door, and she went to the window to see it it were 
a visitor or a pupil. 

Ruth quietlv slipped from the room, and went 
out to walk in the pine forest. She could not 
make up her mind whether to be happy or miser- 
able, but wept a little, and then smiled a little, and 
then called nersclf a goose, and wandered about 
nntil the sun went down, and then hurried back 
to the hotise in order not to be late at tea— an un- 
pardonable sin in the eyes of Mr. Ellison. She 
va9 late, though ; but, as it happened, it did not 
moke any diflerence, as the Rev. T. P. Ellison was 
absent at a prayer-meeting in town. 

Seated in Mr. Ellison's place at the tea-table 
was a stranger whom Ruth was not lone in dis- 
covering to be the long-expected T. P. Ellison, Jr. 
He was a sandy-haired, gentlemanly-lookins: crea- 
ture, whose liaoe presented a combined likeness 
of lather and mother, but had nothing to present 
in the way of expression. 

But to the mother, who sat opposite to faim at 
table that evening, " mv son Toomas" was in 
every respect an Admira&le Crichtoo : in the eyes 
of the dsmoisellcSf who were ranged along the 
sides of the long table, ho was a dear creature, 
with the loveliest mustache imaj^inable; Madame 
Victor pronounced him vn amtable gar^on ; to 
Ruth he was only a nice young man. 

Whatever be was, his cominf^, combined with 
the abseneft of bis father, certainly brought sun- 
shine to tW faou^ ; and alter prayers that night, 
when the girls ought to have been in their rooms, 
immersed In Fasquelle's " Grammar," and flal- 
1am' s "Middle Ages," lo! they were dancing 
around the schoolroom, with Mr. Ellison at the 
piano, playing Strauss ^waltzes ior them. 

He was not a good ipusioian, but he performed 
with good will, and the girls enjoyed themselves 
just as much as if Gottschalk himself had been 
playing for them. 

After the dancers had waltzed themselves out of 
breath, the musician proposed a game of " I love 
my love," and in spite of Ruth's protesting that 



it was a stody-hour, the proposal was carried by 
acclamation. 

There were so many plavers,'that the nlphdbet 
had been used up as lar as li before Mr. Emson's 
turn came. Then that gentleman snoke as fol- 
lows : 

" 1 love mv love with an R, because she is Rosy- 
cheeked ; I hate her with an R, because she 'is 
Ridiculous; 1 took her to the sigu of the Red- 
man, and treated her to Roasted cbestniats ; her 
name is Ruth" (a glance at the teacher,, "and 
she comes from Rhode Island." 

"No, she don't!" exclaimed oue of the little 
girls, who had been listen in i; with great interest 
to Mr. Elliaon's speech; '* she never was in Rhode 
island in her life.'' 

Ruih became truly rosv-chceked at tbe chorus 
of laughter that followed this speech, and faence- 
forwaid, among the girls, it was a settled thing 
that Mr. Ellison was Miss Manning's sweetheart. 

ThiS' opinion gave Ruth but little uneasiness it 
first, for the young gentleman was a most con- 
venient beau, and was quite as obedient to her 
bidding as could have been the slave of the lamp. 

Hitherto Ruth had not been a general tayorite 
among gentlemen, and the novelty ol having a 
tall, broad-shouldered^ mustacbed slave, was by 
no means unpleasant to her. 

The Reverend T. P. -and hia wife did not seem 
to disapprove of their son's infatuation, lor such 
might be termed tbe feeling which compelled him, 
on Ruth's expressing awisli for some Berlin wool, 
to seize his hat and rush off to town to procure it, 
without waiting -to hear what color it must be; 
and when the schoolmistress ha^^pened to mention 
a fondness for horseback exercise, it was surely 
infatuation that induced her faithful kniglit in- 
stantly to expend all his ready money on a horse 
and side-saddle. 

Madame Victor laughed at his exceeding youth- 
fulness, but called bim *^un ange" and **uji ban 
far^on^** and really expended a good deal of 
'rench fondness upon him. 

In the meantime, in spite of this devotion, iu 
spite of the mustache, iu spite of the jealousy of 
half the girls in school, Ruth Manning 

"passed on 

In maiden meditation, fimcy itet," 

That is, as far as T. P. Ellison, Jr.; was concerned. 
Nevertheless, a report went abroad that the two 
were engaged to be married; and when they 
walked to church together, as they generally did, 
the younger members of the congregation were 
inchned to nudge one another and giggle. 

On one of these occasions a party of rancheros 
came into church together. This was a rare 
event, and caused a general stir among the con- 
gregation as they came striding^ in, wrapped in 
tneir brill iant-^hued blankets, and 'with iLeir huge 
Mexican spurs clanking upon the floor. 

in spite of her position, as exemplar for tbe 
youthful flock at her side, Ruth followed the gen- 
eral example, and turned to look ; but she quickly- 
resumed her position, for, in that glance, her eyes 
had meit those of Richard Rashleigh, and bis were 
eyes that hers did nof care to encounter, for they 
were bolder and brighter than ever — an index tu 
the msn himself; one "whose hate was fatal lo 
man, as his love was f^tal to woman." 

Ruth had of late otten heard his name men- 
tioned, both in the school and iuHhe town, and ho 
was nlnnys spoken o( as one to be feared and 
shunned ; and yet Roth had never burned that 
valentine. She had only put it away in tbe secret 
drawer of her desk, devoutly hoping that no mir* 
aole would ever happen to Brin^i^ it under the eve 
of the principal of the school, m whose eves the 
ranohero appeared second only to him wno was 
once misnamed the Morning Star. 
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T. P. filli8on« Jr., regarded the man with more 
leniency, and was one day daring enough to men- 
tion to nia lather, at the dinner-table, that he had 
met Dick Rashleigh that morning. 

*'I hope that meeting will be the laston^," waa 
the severe rejoinder. " That perRon's name ought 
not to be mentioned in this house/' 

" Why?" was the son's innocent inquiry. 

''Why? Do YOU not see that those yonng la- 
dies tremble at toe hearing of it ?" 

This trembling was an optical illusion of the 
good gentleman^ ; but he went on : 

*' * Panama's maids Btaall long srow pale, 
When Bisingbam inspires the tale: 
GhilPs dark matrons long stiall tome 
The frov ard child with Bertram's name.' " 

"I can't see what that has to do' with Dick 
Rasbleigb." persisted T. P., Jr. 

" Richard Kashleigh is a man, compared with 
whom Bertram was an angel of light," replied 
Mr. Ellison, in a stentorian Toice. ^'Ricnard 



Rashleigh is typtfled by that fiend who iDvaded 
Paradise, and tempted Eve to her fall ; Kicbsrd 
Rashleigh is a panab of society, and onu^t to be 
shuDoed like a leper." 

** Man Dieu P* exclaimed madame, in a whisper 
to Rntb, '' how nngentlemaoly, not to sajr nncbris- 
tian, to talk in that absurd manner against one 
whose misfortune it is to be too fascinating^ and 
one, too, who baa not darkened these doors taiss! 
they ore the darker tor his absence), ob, for as 
long!" 

Darker for bis absence I Rntfa eonld easHr 
imagine that ; and as she was walking to cbnrch 
the next dar, she thoaght of the dark ejcs and 
brilliant smile that she bad not seen since tbe flrsi 
time she bad traveled that road, and aho eonld'nol 
help comparing them with the pale bine orbs sad 
meaoingleea, good-natured smile of him wbo 
walked by her side. 

She encountered a aeoond fiery gaae from those 
dark eyes, as she came out of ohureh that ^y, 
and the ramcluro adyanced two steps to meet her, 
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nf SlIILET'S GOT A FOWBRFVL BAD DOO, AKD i'H KIXD O' 'fBAIU TO VENTURB IK TiB TARD THIS 
TIME O' NIGHT.'" 



boi R t«cond iboaght seemed to strike him, and 
he drew baok, 
Od her way home it occurred to Ruth that the 



sadden retreat miirht have been owin^ to her es- 
cort's cominjr np to her p'de atthst moment. ** He 
is always in ihe way when he is not wanted/' 
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thoaght sbe, and fthe cast a eontemptuoiia side- 
fflance at tbe youih, who wa» sauntering in lazy 
beatitude bj her side, which, if be had seen, be 
probably would have been at some loss to com- 
prehend. 

Mr. Ellison nerer troubled her much with bis 
oonTersatioDal efforts. It was sufficient for him 
to be in her company. She, therefore, had abun- 
dant leisure for thought, as her liitle charges had 
run on so far before, that she was quite out of 
hearing of their noisy chatter. She tned to think 
of tlic sermon she iiad been pretending to listen 
to that morning, but it was impossible to do so, 
as of that sermon she had not beard a single 
word, not even the text. 

Then she commenced repeating b^ns to her- 
self, but she found herself repeating orer and 
over again one of ber farorile verses : 

**Tbe dearest idol I have knovm, 
Wbate'er tbat idol be. 
Help me to tear It from Thy throne. 
And worship only Thee." a 



She thought she had worked herself up into a 
Sabbatical state of mind, but ber thoughts were 
thrown topsT-turry aeoin by the clatter of horse's 
hoofs behind ber, anu befqre she bad time to col- 
lect them, • horseman galloped past, removing 
bis hat, and bowing low as he went by. 

Itvfas the ranchero. 

"I declare Spitfire is a noble animal!" ex- 
claimed Tom Ellison, who bad returned the bOw 
which Ruth- bad not dired to respond to. '* If 
Dick Raahleigh bas won a dollar on tbat horse, he 
has won a thousand of them." 

" Is Mr. Kasbleigh such a ve^y wicked man?" 
asked Ruth, hesitatingly. 

"Well, no, he isn't exactly what I would call a 
wicked roan: but he's an awiullv fast one. He is 
said to be toe best hand at poker in the whole 
country, and he drinks more whisky than any ten 
men ouff/tt to drink ; and then he runs horses, and 
keeps game chxkens, and plays thunder generally : 
but he is a very clever leliow for all that, and 
r!ays the fiddle-^oh, you just ought to bear him ! . 
It' the old gentleman wasn^t.so obstinate about it, 
I would go to see him just to hear him play. 1 
reckon he is mad at me now for not poinir to see 
him, like I u^!ed to do, 'hr be looked as black as 
the mischief when he passed ns." 

Somehow Ruth was not ot her companion's 
opinion that the ranober j's black looks were owing 
tu Mr. Ellison's want of 60ciabiU;y ; but she kept' 
her own counsel, and the two. relapsed into 
silence. 

Mr. Ellison, ^r., was absent from the dinner- 
table that day, so tbo girls were more eonversible 
than usual 

**Ln! madame, guess who was .at church to- 
day?" said one. 

^*The minister, I suppose," replied madame. 

'*To be sure, be was there ; but some one else 
was there, too, Komebod;v' you used to like " 

" Mon Ditu, child, how can 1 guess, vyhen I 
like so many people?^' 

** Well, then^ it \^as Josephine Milbanke." - 

** J^st-il posn U / ,*5Vhat was she doing there ?*' 

•* Saying prayers, and singing hymns, and 
yawning, and doing ill sorts ot things." 
,' '* Nonsense I W hat did she go there for ?" 

" To sea her old lover, I reckon, for he was 
there too." 

"Richard Rashleigb at church! Then the 
heavens are going to fall. I suppose the vaurign 
knew bis ladye-lore was to be there." 

"1 suppose so. I should be surprised if be 
and Miss Milbanke didn't make a match, after 
all. She was dressed to kill, in a crimson silk with 
bayadere stripes, and a black lace bonnet. I de- 
clare, the looked like a Lad/a Book piotnre with 
ber finery on." 



" Was the booaet loir ob tb* itoAmir' 

'* Yes, and she had an immense ohatelidne braid, 
and'the prettiest Grecian curb, etc., etc." 

Buth beard no more of the conversation, which 
had suddenly lost interest for her. Waa it, then, 
nothing but the most egregious vanity on ber part 
that bad so fiattenngty interpreted thoae dark, 
fiery glances? Were those verses so careful! j 
lockeaup in ber desk only the fac-simile of a copy 
that had been opepjed by jeweled fiogera, and read 
by far brighter eyea than hers ? 

She bad been introduced to Miss Milbanke in 
church that morning, and bad been struck by ber 
Oriental boanty — a lovelincstf which was rendered 
more Oriental still by the lack of soul Was it 
tbat beawty which bad lured the godless ranchero 
to enter a church-building^? 

Rath lopked in the glass many times tbat after- 
noon, when she ought to bavo been better em- 
ployed, and every time she went itway more dia- 
pleasfd than before with the pale, careworn Caee 
she saw there. 

Mr. Ellison, Jr., thought Euth abeantr, bat he 
was alone in that opinion. Even in ber best daja 
her looks had been nothing to boast of, and now, 
after several mouths of th^ worriment of school 
life, she was not far wrong when she aaid of her- 
self that she looked like an invalid ^bost 

** f wish 1 teas a ghost 1" exclaimed she, in a 
pet, as she threw ^'Hervey'a Meditaiiooa" across 
the room. ** If this is to be my life henceforth 
and for ever, I may as well be dead and bqned at 
once." 

And then, unoonscioosly, sbej>pgan a para^ 
phrase — H^ 

** Oraramar, geography, apalUng, 
Spelling, geography, nammar, 
^ Till ever the su ^ s 1 nil asleep, 

And am waked by tke sohooUoom olamoc;** 

The days wore slowly on during tbat Sjuing 
term. Mr. Ellison, Jr., continued to devote him- 
selt to Ruth, and soon developed into aa unmiti- 
gated bore. 

The schoolmistress tried in vain to jndace him 
to transfer his aflections to ibo old pnpiland belle 
of the school : but all her quiet mancenrres were 
in vain, and hd continued to cast abeeps' eyea at 
her to such an'extont as to reiuler her an object of 
extreme jelflousy to tho senior cluss, one and all 
of whom would hare liked to catch the bean tbeir 
teacher was so desirous of throwing away. 

At length— worse ihan all— Mrs. Ellison became 
jealous — jealous of her son's devotion to a , 
stranger, whio)i caused an otpiost nndtitifnl neg- ' 
iect of maternal c^ima, and then tfainga were 
worse than ever. 

If it had not been for Madame Victor's cheerfnl 
companionship, Buih Has conVinoed she would 
have died of ennui and lef vaptvrs during the 
bleak, windy March, when, daj after daj, abe 
was kept within ooors by the tempestaons 
weather. 

At length April came, with its birds and flowers, 
and Mr. Ellison, Jr., after being decidedly re- 
jected for the dozenth time, went into business in 
a distant town, and ihen mutters began to 
improve. 

Uuth acquired a baWt of taking long solitarj 
walks, and would come back from them with roses 
in her cheeks. At first they were souvenir-ds^tkal' 
maUon roses — the palest pink imaginable — but 
soon they were changed into glories-of-Fraoce, 
and then Ruth was compared by ber enemies to 
an Irish washerwoman. 

The weather now permitted her to attend ehoroh 
reguUrly, and there was another churcb-^oer aa 
regular as herself in bis attendance. For seferal 
Sundays the ranchero was to be seen in the 
siransera' pew, and the leetertboogbt thalfaewM. 
rapidly converting him, and o&ed to f ianee witb 
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great oompUcenpr at tbe bmod plucked Ijom the 
onrning. But^ glance aa often as |be inigbc, be 
Dover Biet tbe eyes of tbe rancbero ; tbeir regards 
were fixed on a iroot pew. 

On tbe fourth Suodaj^ in April, bowerer, 
Richard Baableiji^ was misslDg troin bis place, 
and as Ruth leit the churcb, she heard sereral 
remarks about his absence. 

** Wbat'a become of St. Dick?*' asked one dis- 
sipated-lookinj^ voutb. of another. 

*' Ouess be is backslid." was tbe repW. 

** You bet I'' said a rbird. /' Dick has been on 
a bust erer since last Tuesdar.*' . 

M The mischief he bas V exclaimed No* 1* *' I 
tboaght his^ietj vrasnH tbe genuine article." 

" Welly I declare^ I thought it was," said No, 2. 
*' I was cattle-buntiug with khn last week, and Til 
be blowed if be cossad more than a dozen times 
on the trip." 

*• Where is he ?" asked No. 1. 

'* Down at Reillj's, and I ffoass Reillj bas prettj 
well cleaned him out of aU bis readj money by 
this time ; tor, strange to aaj, Dick can't play 
poker worth a cootinental when he is tight." 

Ruth passed on, and heard no mora of this 
edifjin^ eonrersation. And there were not ereo 
touvemr-de-malmttiion roses in her cheeks when 
she reached home, af^ .Vfbat seemed, to her a 
fifty-mile walk. 

The next day, iA the mid^t-of much qnorveling 
and exAiiement, a May Qnccn/was elected, and 
many hot discussions -took place as to the best 
method of, dressing upi^e long schpolreom tor 
the May Day festiral. Home of the girb were in 
favor of forest flowers, but the majority voted in 
favor of ariiiicials. 

''It will be so much fun to make them.^' said 
they. 

"But those we made last year didn't look a 
bit like sure enough flowers.!" persisted the 
objectors. 

, "* And what if they didn't ? They were a heap 
prettier than sure enough flowers," exclaimed one 
of the liitle girls, in/dignantly. • 

Tbe girls uHaugbed at this ; but Madame Tlctor 
was pnvately of little Addie's opinion, and as that 
lady was the moving spirit at all holiday festivals, 
tbe artificials were decided upon, and, the tollow- 
ing day^Ruib and one of tbe older g^rls were sent 
into town to purchase a supply of pink, blue, and 
yellow paper, for the purpose ot getting these 
nonpareil floral treasures^ 

While bar companion was busy in selecting tbe 
proper materials. Roth began to u>ok over the new 
novels on the oonnter, and as it took some time 
for the paper purchases to be compieted, she bad 
become ^uite iscerested in '' L' Homme qui Rit," 
when a jaunty-looking stranger walked in, who 
was |;reeied by one of the clerks with the 
question : 

*' Well^ Sanderson) irbeie do ^ur hail fromf 

"FromReilly's to-day,'* replied the stranger, 
throwing himself into a cbair, <iad staring impu- 
dontlr si Rath. 

" Well, and whaf s going on down at Reill/s?" 
asked the clerk. 

** Dick Rasbletgb is going on dowh there in an 
awful way." 

*• What has be been doing ?" 

•* Why, he baa been marrying Nancy Reilly, for 
one thing." 

♦• Tbe mischief he has I" 

'^Yes; the weddinr came off last night, and 
Dick was so drunk lie didn't know what was 
going on oo more than the deed." 

**• And he is married, snreenoagb, is he ?" 

** Tou bet be is ! Married as bard and fast as 
a magistrate can fix it li«ybe he won't be 
wTWtby when be geta over his dmnk, afed flnda I 
uut what he has been and gone and done#'- | 



**What the thunder did the girl nmrry him 
for?" 

" Whv^ ahe didn't know no better, poor thing ! 
She ain^t much more than a child, and ain't got 
half sense no way, and Dick has been flyiag 
oronud her like a thousand of bricks ever since 
he got on this last bust. No, there ain't no hartn 
in Nancy Reilly, and I'm powerful sorry for the- 
poor critter, and no mistake." t 

'^Dfck will go 'way and leave her in less than 
six months," 

*^ You may bet your bottom dollarr on that. 
Dick had no notion of marrying nob6dy, not 
eren 6usan YiotoHa, much less common folks 
like them Reillya." 

"Why, he needn't give him«elf no afara; he 
ain't no great shakes hunself." 

" Dick Rasbleigb ain't ! You better not let falm 
•bear you say so. Why, I know oil about Dick. 
Me and him are thick as pickpockets whenever 
be gets tight, and I reckon be ttilks nidre to me 
than be does to any other man in tbeee diggings. 
He IB a regidar eofleoe-bred chap, be is, and his' 
old dad's got no eoa of mooey, and lives in one 
of the finest bonses in Newerleens. Dick and 
the old man fell out aboatr^ — f 

"Misa Muining," said the jMipil^ "I can't 
find any blue paper here of the nght sha^e $ let's 
go over and see if Staeoy i( Harris have got 
any." 

Rnth abnt up the novel in which riie had 
'seelned to be so deeply immersed for the last fire 
minutes, and followed her young companion 
across the street. Stacey A Heirris had the 
desired article, and- thb hat of pdrehases was 
soon completed. 

'*0h, won't we have a nice time !" exclaimed 
Ruth'a companion, as they proceeded homeward. 
" The only thing I object to is tbe queen' being 
so sinfully ngly. It is a pity popular people 
can't always be good-looking— la not tt^ Miss 
Manning? Now, 1 should hke for the queen 
to have real black eyes (the speaker wae a bru^ 
nette) and cheeks just as rod as roses. GN>ed 
souls. Miss Manning, ain't yon got a fev^t' 
Your cheeks are redder than I ever saw them be^ 
fore." 

"No," replied Ruth; '*I never wae so well in' 
my life." 

" Well, that'a a blesaiog. It wonld be * dread- 
ful thing to have you getting sick when we want 
you so much to help us with our Bpeeebesi I de- 
clcun, yon woald make a splendid queen yourself, 
for your eves are looking so big and -bright. If 
' my eon iWmas ' was to see you now, he would 
be worse ofl about yon than ever."* , 

'* Nonsense 1" exclaimed Ruth, with a light 
laugh. . . ^' 

And then she and her companion entered into 
an animated discoaaSop of tbe arrangements that 
were to be made for the fcstival'^a discnssion 
which lasted until they atrived at M#. Ellison's 
door. 

But the much'talked-of festival was fated not to 
come off. 

The measles made its oppearafncein school next 
day, and by the end of tbe week half the girls 
were down with it< Recitations came to an end 
for the time, aa the teachers bad tbeip hands full 
of nursing. 

Ruth proved herself an adept )n her new voca- 
tion. Sue never seemed to need rest, sleep, or 
food, but ministered untiringly to the wants oi fhe 
numerona impatUnt patients who were under her 
care. 

There was no dangerous case among the pupils, 
and in a few weeks they were all convalescent^ 
and sohplaaUo duties recommenced. > • • 

Then Rnth'e strength seamed snddMly te fsl 
her, and she caught the maAsles, and «Mk4e &tr 
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bed. It was a rerr Kfcht attack, so the doctor 
said ; but somehow'the patient grew weaker and 
weaker, and medicioe seemed to have no eOect 
whatoTeff. 

Id a few dajrs the doctor began to look very 
grave about (be new patient. 

*^It isn't the measles alone that is using ber up 
so," said be to madame; ''but there must be 
something else with it. 1 could cure the measles, 
but I shouldn't be surprised if there was some- 
thing out of gear about her heart or her bead, 
which will be harder to manage. Has she been 
afflicted with any grief or trouble lately f" 

'*.No," replied madame, decidedly ; *' she would 
have told me if such had been the case, for I am 
ber moat intimate friend, and she loves me like 
her sister. Oh, doctor, don't say she is very iU 
indeed!" ' 

'*But she MTery ill, indeed," replied the doo- 
tor; "and if she ain't better by to-morrow, we 
must send for a consulting physician." 

The morrow came, and there waa no use in 
sending for a consulting physician, for the patient 
waa a ^reat deal better; at least so one could not 
bnt think, in looking upon the pale, peaceful 
corpse, that, covered with white rose-buds, lay on 
ita bed, with hands crossed upon its bosom aa if 
in prayer. 

Yet there was do need for pravw now. All of 
Ruth Manning's prayers bad been said; she 
had shed her laat tears*, writhed in her last agony, 
and was now gone to find her treasurea where, 
during her short, blameless life, she bad beeu en- 
deavoring to lay them up. 

the (uneral came ott the next day, and there 
was a large attendance, although Uuth was but 
little known throughout the community. Many 

Csona were attracted thither by the sad yet 
utiful sight of a procession o*f young girls, 
dressed in white, with long streamers of black 
crape, and bearing baskets of white flowers. The 
funeral was soon over, the grave filled und plenti- 
fully bestrewn with roses from the baskets, many 
tears had been shed, and the convulsive aobbing 
that was heard among Ruth's pupils when the first 
few spadefuls of eario fell heavily upon the cotlin 
was stilled to silence, and the girls and teachers 
left the graTeyard to return to the school, and 
then fully realize for the first time that a gentle 
apirit had passed from among them. 

After they had gone, the crowd soon dispersed, 
except a few loiterers who lingered in the grave- 

iard, reading tlie inscriptions on the tombstones. 
Ir. Sanderson waa one of these. 

** 1 declare," eaid he to one of his cronies, '* I'm 
powerful sorry that nice-looking little schoohaa'am 
n^a qpped and died." 

"8ne was too good for this world, I guess." 
said another. " 'Toem sort always dies young." 

''Torn Ellison was spooney about ber, 'was be?" 
asked Banderson. 

'*liot as I knowB on," was the reply. 

"Why, it seems to me 1 heard somebody say so 
not a thousand rears ago. Yes. it was down at 
Rashleigh's mncne 1 beard it. ^ill Simpson woe 
the one told us. He said they was engaged, and 
would be married as soon as Tom could make 
money;enough to run a wife on. By-the-way. did 
Tom and Dick Bashleigh ever have a falKng 
out?" ^ 

** No ; Dick and old man Ellison had a rumpus 
some time ago^ bat Tom didn't take sides." 

"Well, it might have been on the old man's ac- 
oouDt, then ; but Dick cussed Tom up and down 
that night, when Hill Simpson happened to men- 
tion him ; but he took it out ouasin' him, and 
when he waa done, he fixed up a tremendous bowl 
of rum punch, and drauk so uften to the.happinesa 
oC the young couple (Tom and the scboolroa'aip), 
thai Ike vaa gloriooilj corned by the tinLS liie 



liquor give out. 'TWas the next daj aAer flMt 
that he sot on that big bust at Keilly's." 

This kind of cooveraation lasted a abort thne 
longer, and then Sanderson and bia oompaniona 
left the graveyard, to return to more conraiial 
haunta ; and during the reat of that long, &igfaa 
If ay day the new-made grave was visited only br 
the Spring birds^ who seemed to be singing songis 
ot the Resurrection, so cheertuliy did tbey wariue 
lorth their melodies. 

At length the sun went down, and with the twi- 
li^t came another yisitor to the graveyard. It 
was stall, dark man. who fastened a lam, black 
horse at the gate, ana with rapid stridea found fais 
war to the freah mound. He stumblefi against it 
in nis haste, and then all hia strength aeemed to 
desert him, and he fdl prostrate upon the graye, 
and eobbed and almost acreamed hs with the pas- 
sionate grief of a child, striving wildly to clasp tba 
flower-strewn hillock in hia arms. 

The tempest of grief waa yiolent in that iKMom 
which had never known control, and it lasted antQ 
the abouta and laughter of some nigbt reyolers in 
the distance seemed to startle the mourner; and, 
leayin/i; the crayeyard as speedily aa he had en- 
tered it,^ he threw himself on his horse, and disap- 
peared in the gathering darkness. 
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Tns Popes, as a maritime power, seem a 
strange incongruity. Yet the Papacy was for 
ages the great patron of geograpoical science 
and navigation, and Rome, being the centre to 
which men resorted f^om air parte of the world, 
was really the best place ior such atudiea, and 
consequently became t^e seat of schools where 
cosmography and navigation w^ere the great ob- 
ject. The walls of the Papal palace are adorned 
with maps, painted on them, showing the pro- 
gress of discovery. 

Hence the Papal navy, though small, was un- 
der men of science; and it was no holiday work. 
The Popes were the warders on the ramparts of 
(Christendom, watching the progress of the Turk. 
Their voice often summoned the dormant na- 
tions to leave their pettv jealousies and meet 
the common foe; and their galley?, with those 
of the Knights of Malta, bore the first brunt ot 
the battle on the wave. 

A thing of the past the Pontifical galley looks, 
but every American youth knows ^at, till the 
navy of the United States broke the spell by 
bearding the corsairs in their deuj moat of the 
European nations paid an annual tribute to those 
pirates. 

-, . ^^ 

The Frozen Bridegreom. 

UKooKScions of her own beauty seemed Alice 
Gray, the minister's daughter and belle of 
Georgetown^ as, followed by ber dog Brotos — a 
large olack animal, of the Newfoundland breed — 
she strolled itlongb one pleasant moniing in June, 
by the banks or the sun-crimsoned Red Rivu*, 
her broad straw bat hanging by its strings to one 
white, rounded arm, her long, <lark-chestnut hair 
falling in natural, cut ling rings to her hollow 
back, ber oval cheeks glowing with rich warmth, 
ber brown eyes beaming bright, aweet expression 
beneath her arched brows. 

With the keen pleasure of health, she watched 
the nitnble squirrel darting up and down the 
tronks of the trees, the golden oriole flaabing 
through the tinted oust, and the flocks of pretty 
piseona shooting, witii whistUng wings, over tfaie 
taU poplars. . 
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8«diea)y » blftst of iriikl bloir tht giri'i hat from 
ber ttfiD inio the river. SroAus, spriogitig after 
it, soon had it in hie niooth, but ivtiile mountiog 
the steep, Tine-coTered book, be was oaught in 
some strong tendrils, when, striving ▼tinlj to 
extricate himself, he nosit hare broken his effs, 
but for a stranger, who, emerging iroro behind o 
moond not for oQ^ ran -and resoued him. 

As the dog deposited the hat in the hand of hia 
mistress, she, t)lasbing deeply, thanked 'the 
stranger, who, she noticed, was a tall, handsome 
fellow, with a rieh, brown oomplezion, blue ejes, 
and coal-black hair. 

The girrs father, who had be«n attracted by the 
fnrions baiting of the dog, now arri? ing, added 
his thanks to those of his daughter. 

Daring the conyersatlon that followed, the 
To«ng man gave his name as Henrjr Norton, and 
learn iDff that he was an artist, out here from New 
York oitj to sketch Northwest soeoerj, Mr, Gray 
cordialiy Inritcd him to bis house. 

" Have Tou vet come upon anything of inter- 
est?" he inquired, as they walited toward his 
dwelling. 

"Ob, yes, sir,'* answered the artist, looking 
straight at Alico, whom he thought the fHOit 
ioterestins of anything he bad yet seen. 

ArHvea at the bouse, he passed* m the society 
of Mr. Gray and hU daughter, the pleasantest 
hours be had ever known. Hi4 visit was a pre- 
lude to HHiny others, and in due time, the young 
people being mutually a^raoted, be and Alice 
were engaged. 

This was in November « the wedding-day was 
appointed for January, 1873. 

On the momin;; of this day, Henry was up early 
in the little public-bouse, about five miles north of 
Georgetown, where he lodged. As the marriase- 
service was to be perform^ at night, he intended 
to start for Georgetown during the aflernooB. 

On the previous day, however, beving left the 
minister's nonse at four o'clock for a settlement a 
few miles to the sooth, where be had engsged a 
tailor to make his wedding-outfit, and where he 
bad expected to be detained until the following 
day, he would probably be lookM for from this 
direction. He had, however, transacted bis busi- 
ness much sooner than be anticipated, and had 
. gained hi s li)d ging8 before night. 

The weduinff-mominff was oold and gloom v, the 
wind whistled dolefully, and dark-gray clouds 
presaged a storm. 

At about ten o'clock, the snow began to fall 
thick and fast. 

At four o'clock, Henry left the public-house for 
Georgetown. Along the road the snow was up to 
his kneea, while in some places it had drifted to 
the height of six and ten feet. As be proceeded, 
the way became more difficult. Ho was oflen 
obliged to walk a long distance to get round some 
huge drift, so that hours passed ere he had made 
the first two miles of his journey. The wind, 
blowing furiously, was keen and biting, seeming 
to pierce him to his very vitals. He lelt chilled 
and benumbed, while the tremendous exertions he 
had already made had nearly exhausted him. 

Kevertheleas, he pressed on, almost smothered 
bv the wbirlins clouds of snow, which, sweeping 
along before the icy cyclone, blinded and con- 
fused him. 

Moving on as fast as his benumbed limbs would 
permit^ a feeling of irresistible drowsiness stole 
over him, while now and then bis brain seemed 
to go round and round, adding greatly to his oon- 
fusion. 

Here and there, like sheeted spectres, towered 
great drifts, which seemed to whirl about, mocking 
Qim, as he waded on through hollows and rifts, 
op to his arm-pits. 
Suddenly a terriflo gust swept down upon him, I 



hurling him prostrate, face downward, in several 
feet or snow. He staggered up, and preased on, 
feelin|f, however, that bis strength was fast' leav- 
ing him. while that terribly keen, cold air— pecu- 
liar to the Northwest—seemed to turn to ice the 
very life-currents in bis veins. 

Wilder and fleroer raged the atorm. Whirl- 
winds of snow and particles of ice — ** demons of 
the frosL" as they were— circled lound and lound 
the lonely wanderer, seeming to shriek in his ears. 
But he still bad f ense enougn left to reaUxe that 
the shrieks he heard were those of the blast, 
although airange noises and curious sights^ foreign 
to the storm, would now and then intrude on m:* 
bewildered orain, until he would auddenlv start, 
and realise, with a feeling of inexpressible horror, 
that he had been walking in a drowsy, dosing, 
half-dreamy state, which was fast getting the bet- 
ter of him. 

At lest, far ahead of him. he saw the twinkling 
light of the minister's dwelling. 

He pressed on, his half-benumbed limbs feeling 
like leaden weights, whioh he waa compelled to 
drag after hire. 

J5%d now all the demons of the elements seeme'^ 
to oonapire oa^ainst him. The snow «nd See dashed 
fiercely into hia face, and it wasr^nlv by super- 
human exertions he oould keep himseir from fbll- 
ing down and sinking at once into the cold sleep 
of the froxen. 

He kept up, however, until within, fifty feet of 
the minister's bouse, when he sank up to nit arm- 
pits in a snow-filled hollow, from which his little 
remaining strength refosea to extricate him, and 
where he believed he must die. 

Right ahead of him was the house. of his be- 
lored. Through the Uchted windows he behe)'' 
some of the invited wedding guests moving to and 
fro, and could see beyond the tasteful greeu 
wreaths and other ornaments hungnpon the wall. 
in honor of the occasion. There, top, gleaming 
redly and. brightly, tantalixhig his vision, was the 
large Morning Glory stove, its mica windows 
showing plainly though the open doors leading 
into the back parlor. 

Yes, all was light and warmth within, while the 
faces he saw were bright and happy, tor no per- 
son there, expecting bun yet, dreamed of his Mtu- 
ation. 

No, they wenld not watch for him yet: so he 
must pensh miserably out there in the oollow, 
only jiftiy /«tt from tiu h<ni§e, with his paradise, 
as it were, before him, and almost within his 
graspl 

The thought was terrible— almost maddening— 
and yet he had not the power to free his half* 
froxen limbs from the deep snow-rift. 

His eyes were now beoominc dim, but he could 
still see in those lighted wincmws, althougli now 
and then a strange mist seemed to gather before 
him. 

There they still were, those happy wedding 
guests, and soon a white curtain, which had hith- 
erto hidden one of the windows, was raised, and 
he beheld the table, flashing with its silver and 
china, set for the wedding, and containing its 
tempting repast. 

And now an entrancing vision came and stood 
by the window — his own Alice, radiant as an angel 
in her wedding attire. 

A little apart from the guests she stood, and 
took out her watch, looking to see how near the 
time when she should expect him t 

He knew such waa her thought by the bright 
blush and sweet smile, to hide wbioh she turned 
ner face toward the window, her gase seeming to 
fall directly upon the hollow from which' her per- 
iahiag lover was watching her. 

The mist now was gathering thickly before him, 
obsoifring that bright vision. 
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He raised an arm, and shouted hoarsety* bnt 

the angry, h</^«g vrinds drowned his faint voice. 

' Uis head aank batk, and the drowsy stupor, which 

'had so long been strogghng to gam the mastery, 

overpowered him. 

That slumber from whicfa there is do awaking 
waff creeping upon bimt and with a sudden eensa- 
tion, as of something dragging him lower and 
lowir down n&der the snow, he became uneon- 
adotn* 

Wonderinglr be at length opened his eves, to 
find biimelf rjrin^ in a warm, brightly lighted 
room. 

Terrible pains racked his limbs, but fHends 
#erearooDa' him, doing all thev could to reHeve 
him ; and his head was pillowed on the bosom oi 
Alice Gray, her sweet brown eyes looking down on 
his face. 

*'8Aved, saved t See, he has come to!" she 
wildly cried, showering kisses upon his face. 

He learned that be bad been saved by the dog 
Bratus, Which had fortunately discovered him in 
time, and while endeavoring to drag him to the 
houf^e, had, by itt barking, attracted thiiber Mr. 
Gray ftnd several of tbe guests, who, tzpecting to 
meet htm some dibtance ahead in tbe otner direc- 
tion, had just started out with lanterai« 

They fondd, about half iray between the hollow 
and tbe house, the i oble doc:, its teeth fastened 
in Henry*8»coat-oollar, by which it held abore the 
snow tbe bead of the young man, covered with 
stitt'ened loclcs and ravnads of icicles. 

A few days otter, tfenry being almost as well as 
ever, the postponed marrtsge-servioe was per- 
formed betore an additional number of euests, 
present amObg whom was the dog which hod so 
nobly saved tbe bHdegty^om's'life. 



» ♦ 



Double Identity. 

'* WAifTBO— A respectable, middle-aged Protest- 
ant woman as companion to an invalidl" 

' Margaret Chester read this *out slowly at her 
antit's breakfast-table, and, with a misohievoas 
frteaoi 1» her eyes, said qoietlv : 

" Aunt, 1 tbink TU apply for that," _ 

Mrs. Chester^a pnm old lady, of the '^mo'si 
starched and decorous of persuasions— looked 
up in speecblliss horror, and no less speechless 
astonfohment, 

" Yes, aunt,'* the young mcorrigible went on, 
mimovedly. ** I tbink 1 wiH. To be sore, 1 am 
not respectable, nor middle-aced, nor a Pro- 
testant'* 

Mrs, Chaster was galvanized into speech. 

** Margaret," ■she eaid, jerkily. *• do not say 
such atrocious things. You will call down a 
judgment." 

<'l¥«ll," reCumed the indomitable maiden, **I 
am * unconverted ;* you said so tbe other day; so 
I'm no Christian, much less a denominational 
Christian; and as to b^ng ' respecuble,' you 
alwavai said I was a scamp. I can manage the 
middle-aired part of tbe allair : one of vonr wiss 
will fit inc»»^ 

Tb« eld tody rose io stately disgust. ' 

** 1 wonder whv* the Lord lets some folks talk 
like aoitoab that have no reason," she mused, 
half aloud. ** Mai^aret, reach me my knitting, 
and wash up the china." 

The china wns rare old Dresden^a fortune in 
itself—and was held too sacred for the servant's 
careless fingers to handle. Margaret quietly <\fh 
as she was told, and slipped otit of the room, 
turning round on tiptoe to glance over the book 
that bad made her annt fail asleep so soon. It 
was headed, ** The Path that goeth down to^H«)l." 



The giri bad not ' gone many miontat when an 
elderiy woman enfet^ the room, simply dressed 
in a neat cotton print, cheap black shawl, and 
Qnakerified bonnet Large, ill-fltting glovea, 
thriftily mended, and eminently representing that 
poverty which respeda itself, covered ber long 
hands. 

She coughed once or twice, to rouse tbe atten- 
tion of Mrs. Chester, who was still dosing orer 
thb Downward Path. When that excellent old 
lady awoke, and saw her companion, ber first 
-movement was that of surprise. The stranger 
spoke first. 

** Perhaps, madame," she said, in a low roiee, 
''I am .intruding; but knowing the boose so well, 
I asked the servant to let me find my own wav 
to you. You may remember Prudence Clarke !*' 
*^ Of course. Poor Prudence 1" si|died tbe old 
ladv. 
•'^You have net forgotten her misfortunes?" 
** No, indeed ! I prav God to have merev on 
her. But what of bert*' 

** I am her dausbter, madame. I look nlder 
than I am, and well I mav, fur 1 fed as old as the 
hiils. X hare gone throu^n a great deal of trooblcL 
and have to work bard for my living. What I 
was going to ask you was this : whether, for the 
sake of old times, and of vour old friend, my 
mother, you would kind1y,teoommend me to a 
ladv who wants a nurse. I liaVe worked at sewing 
until 1 got sick of it, and if I could get this place, 
it would suit me muob better; and tbe lady offers 
me a home." 

Mrs Cbestef was very soft-bearted, and not only 
complied with her poor visitor's request, but like- 
wise begged her to accept, if only as a loan, a 
slight sum of money to cover ourfent^ exi>en8es. 
After some hesitation, the stranger yielded. 
Mr!<. Chester went b«ck to her book, and forgot 
both her niece and her old friend's daughter in 
a maze of tortnring doubts as to the future 
"Path." 

Presently Margaret came in, flushed and bnoy* 
ant, with her arms full of lilacs and white borae- 
cfaestnnt blossoms. She looked like Hebe playing 
with Flora—the incarnation of Itle and health. 
Mrs. Chester asked her where she had been. 
"Why, the flowers should tell you— in the gar- 
den. But I have been somewhere else, too. Rnm- 
maging among Mrs. Chester's old wigi." 

The old lady tried to frown, but bad to smile 
inst ad. Then she told her niece abont poor 
Prudence Clarke's daughter, and what had paaaed ^ 
between them. 

Margaret listened attentively, and then, with 
audacious gravity, asked : 

" You would not be so kind as to give fn4 soch 
a recommendation, for instance, auntie f* 
Mi^. Chester turned petulantly awar. 
*• You carry the joke too far, Margaret," she 
said, in tbe severest voice. 

The post came in as usnal the next morning, 
and among the letters for the girl was one from 
her cousin$<, asking her to come and spend a 
month at their farm, about forty miles across the 
country. 

"Shall I say Yes?" cried she. deHghted. "Can 
you spare your torment, auntie r' 
Tbe old lady replied as she was wanted to. 
" But 1 shall have to give up my invalid," said 
Margaret, in a tone of mock regret 
Her aunt said nothing. 

" Perhaps 1 may grow • respectable,' and become 
a 'Protectant' dunng this next month, auntie," 
she continued. ** There is no knowing whether 
there mi^ht not be a * revival' down at Cousin 
Alireri's." 

*• Do not tempt Providence, child," said Mrs. 
Chester, reprovinglv ; but Margaret onlv said ; 
" By-the-way, if that is at kU likely, TsbaU not 
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M^ mj B9W M wUh tb« r«M-coWred ribbon, 
nor that prettj lilac-sprifrged snosbiDe. Gold 
orMMpeoU^ too, would be out of platie. If i da 
noifoel ibe ^Spirit moriDg me* withiu a week or 
sok J oan e^aily «e]id for my thin)cs« Yoo know 
Alfred mj« bis wite baa im|H>rted a new olergy- 
man down there lately— ibat ia« ber iottuence baa 
belped to Jpring ^ibout tlte cbange. Sball I try to 
maiTT bin^, auntie?" 

''Margaret, you are incorrigible." 

" Vou see, cooTer^on means turning. Suppose 
I eoncert bim to me, It ia likely be will then t^m 
n)e u> bis reUgion. 1 am not sure, bovrever, ibat 
be ia not a Preabyterian." 

Tne old lady groaned, and turned awar from 
tbe pretty jester. A few boura later sne was 
alone, and misaed tbe little willful, heedless 
thing. 

Margaret Chester certainly left her aunt's cot- 
ta|;e» and took tbe train for her cousin's home; 
but when the latter was just expecting ber, they 
received a letter instead, begging them to let her 
defer her risit till anptper month had gope .by. 
but not to wrile again about i^ as ber aunt would 
be iidgety about such changes and counter- 
changes, and it was as well to spare ber nerves. 

Alfred and bis wife and sisters were simple, 
straightforward people, and thought i^o more 
about it. 

Meanwhile, in another household, distant a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from tbe Chesters* village, 
and situated in tbe suburbs of a fair-sized country 
town, an event occurred which produced a tiny 
ripple of excitement. 

An old maid dwelt there among bar pet animals, 
ber fancy work, and ber tracts. Sbe was hope- 
lessly paralyzed, but ber brain was' as active as, 
ever, and another old maid, ber confidential 
bouaekeeper and only attendant was all the com- 
pany she ever bad. She had taken lately to ener- 
getic efforts in favor of ber church and parish, and 
required the assistance of a person possessed of 
more geneml education than her ordinary de- 
puty. 

One evening tbe garden-gate was noiselesslv 
opened, and a quiet figure in a cotton print, black* 
abawl, and dowdvisb bonnet, modestly rang a 
abort peal on tbe nonse^bell. 

The housekeeper, not over polite to persons 
whom tb<B sttspeotea of black designs against ber 
own sovereignty, spoke snappishly to tbe stranger 
beiore the latter bad openea ner lips. 

''Guess yov^w come after the situation, eh? 
"Well, well, maybe you'll be thfe lucky one." 

" Miss Sartoris knows all about me. I wrote to 
bo* yeaterday, and inclosed my papers. I think 
it is all right: would vou go and see?" , 

Tbe bouseieeper tti ought the shabby stranger 
nrtber high and mighty. 

When Mfss Sartorii^ first saw her, she looked 
cnriously at her, and then at an open letter on tbe 
table. 

• "I should have judged that you were younger 
than yen appear, Miss Clarke," she said. 

*'I am vouQcer than I look, madame; but#.I 
preaume, toe dioerefice is the right way." 

" By all means. TtfiTare a Presbyterian, I un- 
derstand by jrour letter." 

"1 have lived most of my lif^ among ^tho- 
dists. madame, but my mother was a Fresoyte- 
rian.*' 

"I think, then, that yonr former associations 
will serve you best here. Our church is Methodist 
Episcopal, and it is chiefly for reliffioua work tbi^ 
I shall require your services. Mrs. Chester, 1 
suppose, was tour last employer, though she does 
Dol mention the lact direcily." 

"I have lived with ber fourteen years, madame, 
on^ inde^bavo only left hen fer a tioM.'' ~^« 



''IndeMll" aafd Miss Sartoris. 

Tbe bonae was deadly in its stillness. . A lean, 
eameat^miuded oiergvman sometimes came in of 
an afternoon, and twice a week a conleronce of 
solemn, elderly members of tbe temale congrega- 
tion assembled in the lower room, that waa dig- 
nified b^^ the title of parlor. It was a bare, nti- 
furuisbda, unfledged-looking room, with a gaunt 
aewing-maebine in one corner. 

One night the housekeeper was startled at bear- 
ing a voice in tbe garden, singing a melody that 
waa not quite a hymn. Could it be that quiet, 
old-fashioned Miss Clarke, who read accounts like 
a cleric and sermona like a clergyman, and could 
help with the waahing, the balubg, and tbe pre- 
serving, witboui soiling ber bands or clothes even 
a little bit? 

Three l^ng weeka bad gone b^, when a second 
minister appeared. He was genial and charming, 
very refined, passably young, and not very hand- 
some. Ue seemed a great scholar, but waa just 
as earnest as bis unlettered brother about parish 
work. 

In conversatien. he happened to mention his 
neighbors at Aucklcy— Alired Chester and his ad- 
mirable wife. 

Miss Clarke looked up with a transient gleam of 
interest, and th^ resumed ber work. 

The next day the visitor returned to his own 
flock, and bjr tbe end of tbe first month Miss Sar- 
toris was so in love with her new friend, that she 
told ber she did not think she oould ever let her 
go back to Mrs. Chester. 

" I am afraid, dear Miss Sartoris, that I shall 
have to go to-day. just to settle some little mat- 
ters there. I shall see you again, though." 

The invalid drew herself up. 

'* My dear Miss Clarke, your engagement binds 
you to me." 

"Of course; but I cannot help leering you for 
a day or two. Trust me, dearmadame ; I will tell 
you why when 1 return. 

Miss Clarke's manner was inscrutable to-day — 
loftier thau it had ever been before, but mixed 
with a ceruin spice of suppreased merriment. 

She went away, and did not write for three 
days. 

In the meenwhile, Mrs. Chester was de%bt- 
fnlly surprised to receive back her mischiotous 
elf of a niece. 

"But why did ydti never write?" $be angrily 
asked. ^ , 

" Excuse me,, aunt, but there ia a person with 
me,", replied tbe girl, hurriedly, ** whom 1 should 
like you to see. Poor thing I she must have gone 
down to the kitchen." she said, as she openea tbe 
door, and scanned the narrow passage.' 

A few minutes later the "person" timidly 
knocked at the door, 

" Come in," cried tbe old lad)', impJHently. 

She was wondering in what newfrealt Jiaigaret 
had been indulging. 

The " person V came in, and in Margaret's 
cheery voice called out : . ,_ 

"Well, aunt, don't I look * respectable, .nnd 
middle-aged, and Protestant' enongb now to 
irtirse the old women, and eat* their ninnera for 

ihCTO?" '. , . 

The bewildered old lady stared at Margaret's 
print dress and eheap black shawl. Tbe child 
went on yolobly, Ibugbing ell tbe while': 

" You see, you recommended pcfbr Prudence 
Clarke'a daugnter, and so she went, and found 
the place very good, but horribly dull. Prudence 
Clarke, junior, did not get conveHfdi except into 
bones, tor the food was not abundant. But Miss 
Sartoris is a dear old thing, and I am gding back 
to her, if you don't want to keep me after I've 
been somebody's bumble servant. Prudence 
Claike never bad a daugbter, youchMrold aunda ; 
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she had a son. a jouoa man, who got * oonvtrted' 
(into a pawnbroker, 1 believe), alter be bad run 
through liis scapegrace lather's lortune, and is 
now iattening, as tue peon>--a-Uners would sav, 
on * the mistortones of the helpless and needy 
multitude/ " 

**for mercy's sake, bush, child!" cried the 
overpowered old lady, as she slowly realized the 
horrors of (he situation ; but she was sraduaily 
so far pacified as to promise to so with nor niece 
on a vttit to Miss Sartoris and Aured Chester. 

We pass over the astonishment of the former, 
and the extravagant merriment of the latter, at 
Margaret's escapade ; and when the new clei^cy- 
man, according to the plana, was asked to meet 
the guests at dinner, and take in Miss Margaret 
Chester, his surprise and gradual enlightenment 
served to entertain the whole party all the 
evening. 

Margaret led the conversation to reUgioos gath- 
erings, and mentioned Miss Sartoris's piety. 

*' Oh, you know h^rf" be asked, with slight in- 
teresL 

" Why, I met you there ; don't you remember V* 

*' I oonfest I do not" 

** Vour work was so absorbing. Mine was only 
writing down from dictation." 

" Why, it was I who dieUted. Where were 
yon?" 

** Bight in front, at the low table." 



'* Nonsense; tbere was an •Id lady in UaDk 
there." 

**Was there, really t And suppose 1 wox« 
blaok?" 

** Yonf * and he looked at her coquettish bow» 
of lace and blue ribbon, her half-bare arms aad 
Panipadour costume. 

Wnen the mystery was revealed, he became 
dreadfully embarrassed, and actuaOy kvoided his 
old acquaintance ! Mrs. Chester sounded 1dm sa 
to bis religions views, to relieve bim, she said. 
They rang true, according to her, and he rose In 
her estimation, all the more, because be evidently 
regarded Margaret with admiration. She IHrfed 
with him most outrageously, nnd bade him re- 
member that " Miss Clarke was forty, wore mstj 
black, and was pious. Miu CkssUr is nnreoener- 
ate," she added. The clergyman led the Uie of m 
mouse neither in nor out of the cat's teeth, hot 
just within their reach, till at last, one momin^ 
when he had ventured to be a little tenderer thma 
usual, his Isdylove suddenly turned and put her 
hand in his, saying: 

" Yes, Mr. Mormon, if you like to marry Miss 
Clarke and Miss Chester, too, you may have 
them, but you will have to take two mothers-in- 
law, Misd Clarke's mistress and Miss Chester'a 
aunt! 

'< I do not object to either," said the minister; 
and there the matter ended. 




DOVBU inSHTITT.— <* WHSK THAT IXCBLLIIIT OLD LADT AWOfCS, AITD giW ■■« OOVPAMfOH; BBS 
FIRST MOVSMBlfT WAS THAT Of 8VBPBI8S." 
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Scene of tbe Death of the Oelelnted 
NaTigatovy Oaptahi Oeok. 

Captaik Jambs Cook, bora at Marion, in York< 
sbire, England, rose by his own merit to com- 
maod. In 1755 be was master of tbe Mercury, in 
Sir Cbarles Saunders's fleet, which co-operated 
with Wolfe in reducing Quebec. Cook performed 
tbe perilous duty of taking soundings to enable 
the ships to take their positions before tbe cit^, 
and on one occasion narrowly escaped with his 
life. 

Bat we can speak only of his death. In bis 
visit to tbe Sandwich Islands, the pinnace of tbe 
DiscoYery was plundered, and the Resolution's 
cutter was detacned frum the buoy at which she 
rode, and carried oflf by tbe native.^. In the So- 
ciety Islands, when acts ot this nature had been 
committed, tne expedient of keeping one or more 
chiefs as hostages bad frequently been adopted 
with success; and on this occasion Captain 
Cook determined to carr^ the king himself on 
board tbe Besolution, feeling sure that tbe deten- 
tion of their king would induce the people to de- 
lirer np tbe outter and the articles plundered from 
tbe pinnace. Accordingly Captain Cook landed 
with nine marines and a ueutcuant. In tbe Tillage 



the usual respect was shown him ; and on his in- 
quiring for tbe King Terrecoboo and his two sons, 
the lads were at once brought to him, and be was 
conducted to a bouse where be found the old king, 
who bad just awoke from sleep. Terreeoboo 
made no objection on being invited to spend tbe 
day, with his two sons, on Doard the Resolution. 
He prepared to accompany his friend Cook ; but 
his favorite wife, who seems to have suspected 
some design against the king, passionately dis- 
suaded him. 

Terror and suspicion qniekly sprcfld. Presently 
Terreeoboo himself became alarmed, and sat down 
on tbe ground with a troubled countenance, evi- 
dently undecided what to do. 

At this critical moment news of an untoward 
incident was brousht, and spi-eud like lightning. 
A chief of the first rank bad been killed by a shot 
fired from one of tbe boats, and this news was 
brought just as Cook was walking slowly toward 
tbe shore. Tbe intelligence roused the natives to 
fory. They sent away tbe women and children, 
put on their war-mata,*and armed themselves with 
their spears and with stones. A man odvanced 
toward the captain, brandishing on iron spike in 
one hand ^nd a stone la the other, tlirentening by 
his gestures to fling the stone and to stab Cook 
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with the spike. The ctptain desired him to de- 
tiftt, and at length, wken the man peraiated in ad- 
Tancitig, fired ai hi n with small sliot. The charge 
failed to penetrate the thick wur-mat «rorn by the 
sayage, and this apparent harmlesKnesa of the 
Kurbpean weapons )Ufirea.«ed the insolence of the 
ialaoaers. A rush toi-wurd was made ; and when 
the marines at length fired, the «atiyes were yerjr 
Ultle intimidated. 

Indeiid the crowd was now so great, that those 
in tronC were pressed onward by the rest, and tlje 
whole roaring, iruutic mass rushed upon the thin 
ttne of marines drawn up upon the heocb, and on 
tbe unfortanate commander. The marines were 
usable to stand against the shook. Thej were at 
OBoe teroed into ihe water; lour of them were 
killed, and three others wounded. The lieutenant, 
ietwvlr stabbed with an iron dagger, barely ei- 
•aped with bis life. Fortunately be bad leseryed 
his fire, and was epabled to shoot a savage dead 
who rushed forward to dispatch him after inflicts 
ing tbe first woiind. Tbe crews in the boats now 
keflin firing at the assailants, but amid the con- 
fnsioa of getting the wounded marines into tbe 
boats, tmd tbe horror and excitement of the mo- 
ment, lliej eould etl'ect little. 

Cook, meanwhile, was pursuing his dangerouii 
way toward the nearest boat. • Be wks observed 
makinf for tbe ptnuuce, boldins bis lelt band 
igaijMttbe back of his head to ^ard it from the 
itonea, and carrying his musket under the other 
arm. An Indian was sAn lollowing him, but 
with cautiottand timidity, aaif undetermined how 
to pi^ceed. At Xasi be advanced upon him un- 
awares, gave him a blow on ihe back of tbe bead 
with a larg^olub, and then precipitately retreated. 
The stroke seemed to stun Captain Cook, lie 
staggered a few paces, then fell on his band and 
ooeknee, and dropped his musket. As he wa:< 
rising, and before lie could recover bis fee^ an- 
ether Indian stabbed hiui iu the back of the neck 
with an iron dagger. Ue then fell into the water 
about kBee-deep,*w here others ptowded upon him, 
and e&dssyored to keep him under ; but, strug- 
gling yery dtroogly with them, he got his head 
up, and eaating liis eyes toward the 
seemed to solicit assistance. • 

Though the boat was not above five or six yards 
distantyom him, yet, from tbe crowded and coor 
fused state of the crew, it seems it was not in 
their power to save him. Tbe Indians got him 
under again, but in deeoer water. Ue wus, hof- 
ever, able to get his heaa up once more, and being 
almost spent in tlie struggle, be naturally turned 
to the rock, and was endeavoring to support him- 
self by it, when a savage gave him a bl9W with a 
elub, and he was seen alive no more. 

Thus, by a sudden outburst of suspicious ra|;;e 
among a nation of fickle sayages, perished this 
truly great and usetul man. It seems strange 
that the Ueulenaot, who commanded the launch, 
should have returned to his ship without making 
an attempt to recover the mutilated body of his 
unfortunate commander, which lay for some time 
abandoned upon the beuoh. 

He seems, however, to baye been bewildered, 
and not unreasonably, at the suddenness and vio- 
lence of tbe attack, and did not consider himself 
justified in exposing the men under his command 
to the chance of the return of the savages in mass, 
fliushed with yictory. 

Captain Clerke was obliged to open a negotia- 
tion with the people for the recovery of the com- 
maoder'a remains. At length this was eHected, 
^d the bones of the great navigator were com- 
mitted to the deep in the bay he himself had dis- 
soyered, amid the sincere lamentations of the 
sailors, whose respect and aQection he had nobly 
* Ue had not quite eomplsted his filtietb 



pinnace, 



year, and had spent neariy a quarter of ft eeotitiy 
in the aervice ot his country. 

The rude memorial put up by a ship's erew, and 
shown in our illtistration, marks the spot of bis 

death. 

Miss Falconer. 

The day had been wild and wet Sheets of 
rain had delused the landscape, swept against tbs 
wind<Ays, beat upon the car- roof. 

It was growing dark now* The two women 
sitting together near the door could not see each 
othet very plainly. They were stranzerB» but • 
little acquaintance had. sprunfr up. Women do 
not fraternize ?o readily as men. They lack cor- 
diality, heartiness, warmth. So the talk bad beea 
fr^gaientary and interrupted. 

It was not so much the fault of the woman In 
the window-seat. The other was reticent and 
cbitly, answered in monosyllables and in a cold, 
canatrained yoice. She wore a gray ebawl— • 
faded, threadbare thing ; but she wore it like • 
princess. A black vail was. wound about her 
bat, and draped in folds oyer her face, parity hid- 
ing it. Through the meshes, her dark, watchful, 
frightened eyes peered out upon tbe world, in a 
strange, hunted tashion. Her red tips were set 
and tense. Her complexion waa white, flashing 
at intervils when some one opened tbe cnr-door 
hastily, o^' faces stared in among the erosrda ai 
the stations. 

She looked as if she might go off into hysterical 
spasms at any minute. She was eyidentW bear- 
inif all she oould bear. It was horrible to nAre to 
talk. 

Yet. her companion kept up an unceaamjc small 
dribble. She wes a little, trim woman — sallow, 
thin, cultivated in a narrow, unsatisfactory fashion, 
educated to the yerge of pedantry — a woman with 
whom the world went well, who ran handsomely 
in her shallow grooye, and intensely to her own 
satisfaction. An egotist! All her talk was of 
hersetC She had been abroad— acquired tbe mo- 
dern languages where they were spoken. Sbe bad 
made the mo^t of herself, and she had done Tory 
well. She was goiuff now to teach tbe tbres 
daughters of Mrs. Artnur Dunham. Did ber col- 
locutor know llrs. Dunham t She "had alwaya 
taught in highly respectable families" — witb a 
little air of self-complacency. 

The woman in the faded, threadbare^ rray 
shawl, which the wore like a princess, looked as 
her— looked and listened. A little, bard, mocking 
smile crept about her red lipa. She wai* thinking 
what a miserable, narrow, selfi^sh little creature 
this was. So well-to-do, comfortable, conceited. 
Her clothes were fine and well-made ; her gloyes 
neat and lad> like ; the reticule in her band was 
real Russia leather. There was a little sityer plate 
upon it, and grayen thereon a name — '* Susan 
Falconei.'' 

Miss Susan Falconer had done yery weU for 
herself, thought the woman, bitterly. And sbe! 
Oh, Ood, what a muddle life was ! 
" Would you hold this a minute for me t*' 
The womau in the gray shawl passiyelyreceiyed 
the Itttle Russia-leather reticule into ber hand:^ 
Her companion half rose to adjust her dre^^^a— 
there was a crumple in the rose-leaves 8ome> 
where. 

The train sped on in the gathering darkness. 
Suddenly there was on awful, conyuleive quiyer- 
ing, as of some ^gantic monster in bis death- 
throes— an appalling shock— a sensation of swilt, 
crushing pain, and the woman in the gray shairl 
knew no more. 

There was a downy softness all about her, a 
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feeliog of deHoioos qaietnde, that lapped ber in 
«ttoh perfect bKta, abe could almost think abe bud 
•been tranalated to benren. &b« muit bare been 
aaleop. It waa ao long aince abe had known what 
avreot. refreabinff aleep waa I But abe maat ronae 
beraelfnow, orj^mes 

Sbe opened ber erea. What waa tbiat The 
room waa strange to' ber. Lottj, fVescoed walls, 
with pictured swinciog basket i of flowers, io 
warm, Tirid tints; luxurionslj draped windows, 
•high, oanren cbaira ; and at one side a rodd j glow 
•^-an open coal-tire. 

Sbe mored. A torment of pain a^pxed ber, and 
forced a grocm from ber lipa, 

Inatantly there waa a aofi footftell on the carpet, 
« rostleof dainty yamtenta ; some one leaned over 
ber---a laee aleere bmsbed her cheek. 

** Uncle," called a low, eager Toice, *'sbe ia 
4iwakel" 

Through her fluttering consciousness, a tall, 
•dark fignre wa« aeen to lean near. 

** Dnnk 1" aaid a masculine foice. 

Sbe drank. Sbe netrer thought of resisting that 
quiet, gentle tone of command. 

It waa wine and wster. It warmed ber pulaea 
— atfmukated her torpid brain. 

"Where amir 

The queation stmirgled feeblj IVom ber lips. 

** In my boise. lam Doctor Dunham. There 
waa a railroad accident, and yon 'were brought 
here." 

Her great, limpid eres labored np to bfs face. 
It was a kind, cordial face, not much the worse 
for two-score years of earnest, honorable work— a 
face that women and children instinctively trusted. 
Some dim oonsoionsne«s of k mode its way slowly 
into the woman's torpid brain. Very slowly and 
Taguely memory begun to stir. 

The doctor saV it. 

" Yon are bejrinning to remember. Ton were 
on your way here to teach my si tor's children, so 
you bare a strong claim upon as. We will take 
good eare of you, MIhs Falconer." 

A faint, auroral glow of siirprise flowed orer ber 
fice. 

"l-I " 

** Hush I"~w!tb gentle anthority. '^Hest easy. 
and sleep. To-morrow we can teU how soon you 
are likely to get up. If you auQer pain, send' for 
me." 

A soft tonoh ef the band, a kind smile, and he 
was gone. Out from the shadow at the foot of 
the bed came a pretty Creole maid, who smoothed 
the bed-drapery, gave ber a sup of broth, bathed 
her templea in cologtie-water, with a noiseless 
step and delicious det'tnoss of touch. 

The woman lay and thou>!ht, incoherently, it is 
true, but with ■a vein of sanity running through 
the web of fancies. By turns she slept, and 
always, as soon as she closed her eyes, sbe seemed 
to be in the railwar-car again. A little, prim, 
well-appointed figure cat by tier aide.. Thenlhere 
waa a aorrible, ghastly ri'sion-Hi broad crimson 
splash of blood upon her shawl, a hot iet spurted 
upon ber face. * She grew sicK with terror, and 
cried out Inatantly tlto little Creole maid was 
beside ber, cooling tier face, wetting her parched 
lipa. 

At times other figures moved mistily iift>out the 
room. A kind, authoriiotive voice issued orders, 
gare directions. She listened, in a sort of curl. 
ons wonder. Was it she about whom all this 

trouble was taken f 0li« who She shuddered, 

and grew sick sgain. 

So days passed, and one morning she woke free 
fhMn fever, her pulse steady, her head dear. 

Zoe Iau}](bed down at her, with her great dusky 
eyes. 

** Miss Falconer is better. Do doctor will be 
flad of dat ; ao will do young ladies and de miatresa. 



Nice ladies, miss, and de doctor, too* ,A real 
prince A« be." 

The dri gossiped thns while sbo made her 
patient's toi^t, washed ber face in scented water, 
and brushed out her long, bright hair. At last sbe 
brought out a dainty wrapper of rosc-colored 
cashmere, 

** Stop !" cried the pale creature on the bed, 
growing yet paler. " W hose Is that ?" 

" Lord bress you, miss ! dis's Miss Sue's. Ton 
see you ain't got a brassed ting ob your own. 
Trunkrt all smasned torplinters: nothin' left'cept 
de little reticule io your band, tuckv you held on 
to dat. Dat's de way de doctor knowed you. 
Lord, now 1 you're so pale. Don't fret, honey, 
De Toung ladies got cfo's enough. Dun't wear 
half' on "em. Dey' 11 get a chance to do some 
good." 

The lightsome creatQre chatted on. The woman 
under her hands submitted passively. But in ber 
whHe face and ber dark, haunted eyes a struggle 
went on. 

At last Zoe withdrew, and gazed smilingly at 
her work. 

'* You do look just loTcly. And now FIl tell de 
doctor Tou're ready to see bim. 

" Walt a minutej"— painfully. •* Was there— 
aoTthing~in my dress-pocket?" 

Zoe nodded, and brought a small portemonnaie. 

•* Now you cun go." 

When tho room was empty, the woman opened 
ttie portemonnaie. It had a little money — a very 
Rttlo^in it, k few papers, and a small plain gofd 
ring, marked. ** J. to U.^' On the inside orthe 
leather case, in gilt letters, was ** Helen Mercer/' 

She gathered up the currency, with a sort of 
pitiful smile, and, creeping to the grate, threw the 
portemonnaie, with the remainder of its contents, 
upon the glowing coals. White end panting, slio 
tottered back to the rocking-chair, ana was hardly 
seated before Doctor Dunham entered. 

His eyes brightened transiently at sight of her, 
then hiti fine dark brows were knitted slightly. 

'*Rof you are beite*— and yet, tou are ill. 
What have you been doins to yourself?" 

She smiled « twilight bUisb autlusing her wbite 
cheekf^ 

** Only walkine once across the floor, I am tired 
of being so still." 

And then sbe blushed again, for this semblance 
of a lie. 

*• Tired 1 Ah I no wonder I" His roice was 
indescribably gentle and kind. " But we will 
have you out directly. To-morrow you shall 
drive. This very day the girls shall come in to 
see you.* I've had to make myself very terrible to 
keep them out^ I do assure you." 

*' You have been infinitely kind to me." 

"Tut— tut! 'Tis nothing. Kepay me by get- 
ting back your roses." 

1 hey were io spleadid bloom now. He thought 
as he looked at her that he bod never seen any- 
thing so lovely, so pervaded by that exquisite 
aroma of Womanliness, which is rarer than dia- 
monds. 

And sbe t Ood knew why this man seemed so 
good, so god-like to her. When one has lived 
tte-a-t U with beastliness ten years, one knows 
the worth of mnnhood. 

He talked with gracious ease, tempting her soul 
to unfold before h>m. and let its fragrance slowly 
out. Very white ona pure and odorous of heaven 
he found it. lie went away at last, smiling to 
htmfteU as he strolled alons; toe corridor. 

*'Uow is she, uncle? Can we go io and see 
ber now ?" 

Two rosebud girls flung down their Cbristmaa 
embroidi^rics. and rose eageriy. One plucked 
bim b? the sleeve. 

** Speak, uncle I Has abe bewStcbed you f* 
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He roused himBelf, colored, laop^hed. 

*' You little goose! Yes, joa can go. bat don't 
talk her to death. Marjorie, you'd better go, too, 
and keep them in check." 

Mrs. Dunham hesiialed. 

'* It seems to me we are all pajing court to our 
goTcmess." 

*' For shame, Maijorie ! Think of her escaping 
from that holocaust. Besides, Miss Falconer is a 
ladr." 

lie spoke with some displeasure. 

Mrs. Dunham came up softljr to make her 
peace, 

** Of course she is a lady, and a rery charming 
one. I am prepared to be very good to her, but 
not to the extent of girins her my brother." 

She dropped a light kiss on* his cheek, an4 
tripped away. 

The doctor stood gazing out of the window. 
There was only the oelt of Norway spruces in 
their sombre green, and a glowing background of 
orange sky. But rosy yisions flooded his imagi- 
nation, and he stood still while the sun went lower, 
and the glow paled, and the moon hung her silver 
sickle aloft. 

IJp-stairs in the lonely room she lay crouched 
among the cushions, her head bowed in deepest 
humiliation. 

'•It is onlT for a little rest— a short, sweet re- 
spite. And I hare been so tossed about, so ter- 
nblr used I" 

She shook with great sobs, and the three who 
came to her door hoard the sound of weeping, and 
stole away softly. 

*' Poor thing I" said the mother, pitifully. 
** Her nerres are completely wrecked by that hor- 
rible scene. But 'tis kindest to go to her. Let 
me go alone." 

An hour later the pale, worn face lay on Mrs. 
Dunham's bosom, ana she was sleeping soundly. 

*' How beautiful she is t" thought the lady. '*I 
am almost willing Bobert should £all in love with 
her." 

The Winter flew. Already the blue-birds were 
singing in the garden. Miss Falconer— we will 
. caliber so with the rest^had been an inmate of 
Doctor Dunham's family four months. She knew 
portions of the family niatory. for Mrs. Dunham 
was loquacious and communicative. She knew 
that the elder brother had been a martyr in our 
civil war, and left his wife and children a sacred 
charge to Robert Dunham. She knew that all 
Mrs. Dunham's friends expected the present 
agreeable relation would culminate in a closer and 
tenderer one, and she knew well that the lady 
herself would have smiled upon such an arrange- 
ment. 

Sometimes she wondered why Doctor Dunham 
did not show himself more eager to secure a ladv 
so pretty, vivacious, intelligent, and well-bred. 
But Dunham was no ordinary man. With a na- 
ture of less sweetnesA bis strongly marked in- 
dividualitv might have been repellent, but to Miss 
Falconer be was simply the most interesting and 
lorable man she had ever known. 

But did she love him f She thought not. She 
would have told yon that her heart was dead, 
buried fathoms deep under cruelties and oppres- 
sions. What was sne, that she should love f But 
does the heart always know itself t 

They all lored her, the girls with an enthnslasm 
almost amusing. Mrs. Dunham admitted that she 
would be quite perfect if she were not so uncon- 

?iuerably reticent. Doctor Dunham bad to con- 
ess this fault with some pain. Why need she be 
ao unwilling to speak of nerself f 

** If she only knew bow she might trust me t 
If she only^ knew bow the smallest detail of her 
life would interest me!" 
For he no longer denied to himself that he loved 



her. that all bis life would be bare and daMUto 
without ber. This confession waited on bis lips 
only until oocasion should woo it forth. It caoM 
unexpectedly, as the supreme hours of oar lirs* 
always so eome. 

He had tempted her out int» the garden onm 
moonlight night. She bad a nervous Tear of tb« 
darkness, surted and trembled at ahadows, shir- 
ered at a rustling in the shrubbery, and was other- 
wise ouriously whimsical. But all this he attri- 
buted to the great ahock ber system bad sustained 
at the time of the accident, and tiase would cnre 
her, be trusted. Now be led her out into the 
scented, blooming garden wiih a aweet sense of 
triumph. Speech uat was silver and a sileooe 
that Has golden flowed in between them, l^er 
hand touched his arm softly, the delicious sense of 
her presence thriiled bim. Suddenly she dropped 
hin arm, half cried out, and stood white and 
qusking. 

**For heaven's sake, my iarling, what is the 
matter r' he cried, tboroughljr startled. 

She did not mind the careasing word. 

** 1 saw him !" she gasped. 

** Qim— whot Of whom are yon afraid f 

Then, as she did not speak, he oontinoed, pae- 
sionately : 

*Mn Qod's name, Mias Falconer, trust me I 
Don't you know that I love you as my life I Conte 
to my neartp— be my wife I If you have an enem j 
in the world, let me deal with bim." 

He held out bis arms to ber. The pathos and 
tenderness of bis faoe implored her. Impetuooaij 
he drew her near him. 

She wrenched herself away. 

** It cannot be t I have no right to your love !** 

Her voice was a sharp cry. 

*' No right!" he echoed, bewildered. 

She faced him, white as death. 

'* Doctor Dunham, all these months I haive been 
living a lie." 

He was stunned bevond words. With an awfnl 
sob she fell at his teet. He raised ber in his 
arms, held her to his heart. At laat — 

** I know not what you mean." he aaid ; ** but 
this 1 know: nothing can make any diflerence 
with the faot of my love for vou." 

'<0h, let me got" she pleaded. "I will teU 
you all sooa. Let me go now." 

In compassion he ledher to her own door, and 
then went down to wait with what patienoe be 
mignt. 

Ten minutes later she heard the door-bell ring, 
aa one might hear one's own death-knelL WLen, 
in a few minutes, she waa summoned to the 
library, she was prepared— aa one ia prepared for 
the scaiflbld. Wnat agonies she underwent in the 
interim none but Qod and heraelf itnew. 

When ahe entered the librarv, a tall, stout man. 
who stood with bis back to the fireplace, smiled 
significantly, and aaid, in a peculiar tone: 

**AhI Helen, I've come for yon, yon see. I 
told vou thi^ you could not hide where I woold 
not find you." 

Doctor Dunham's faoe waa working stiaagelr. 

** He says you are his wile. Is it tmer ' be 
aaked, quietlv. 

** Yes. It is true," she said. *'I told tow I 
had been living a lie. 1 have. I am not oasan 
Falconer. She waa killed in the seat beaide me. 
I waa fleeing from bim. He abused me. The 
bruises on my body were not nut there by the 
railway accident— they were marks of bis fist, of 
his cane, of his boot-heels. It was such a tempt- 
ation. Ob, yon cannot know I He said he would 
Cursue me to the ends of the ear Ji. Oh, Doctor 
'unham, forgive me I" 

•'Forgive vou!" 

Hia voice Broke. She saw the unchanged love 
in his eyes. She eaaght his band, and oovved it 
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iritb kissM. A nidt clatoh tor* htr rovcblr 
ivraT. Sli« oowerad before that brnUl Cace, arid 
witb aoger. 

** No more fooling. Pack up, end get rtndj to 
ge with me.'' 

Doetor Duohtrn's eres blazed. 

" Be oarefal, air. Tbia lad/ ia under mj pro- 
tection." 

The man aneered. 

'* I bag pardon. Uf right ia prior. She ia tny 
wife," 

''Yon aee/' ahe cried, in a tone of agonj, 
** there ia no help. Ob, my God !" 

Poctor Dunham pnt bia arm around her, and 
led her Irom tbe room. 

**Oo np to four chamber. He ahall not take 
/on airaj by toroe. i will defend you with tny 
life and fortune." 

8he went awaj. A atormr acene followed in 
the library. In tbe midat of it Koae Dunham 
eaoie running in, aa white as asbea. 

'* Ob, uncle, oome ! Miaa Falconer \" 

Thej ran up inatantlj. There she lay upon her 
pillowa, pale and atill, the aweet ejea closed, the 
tender lipa rigid, tbe briabt fair hair atraring 
about in aweet disorder. On the table a note.* 

" Forgive me. You could not help me. Many 
persons have tried to do so, but be conquered 
them. I hare autiered ao much." 

They atood around, awed and ailent 

*' You will leave her with me now V* aaid Doctor 
Donbam, turning aronnd upon James Mercer. 

** Ob, yea. You are welcome to her now ;" and 
wheeling on his heel, be left tbe apartment. 

Doctor Dunham leaned over tbe bed, and tears 
and kiaaes rained upon tbe unconscious face. 

''Ob. my darling I ^%o young, and suflered 
ao mncn. All my love came too late— too late." 

Such a heaven of love! Such a paradine of 
tenderness 1 But she was past all knowledge or 
need of it. They all stole awar, and left him 
alone with hia beautirul dead. 



The Meanest Man at 

To MTifBita, whose eold-fever had not reached a 
ridiculous degree of heatp Blugsey'a waa certainly 
n ver^ satisfactory location, ^be dirt waa rich, 
the nver ran dry, there was plenty of atanding- 
room on the banks, which were devoid of rooka. 
the storekeeper dealt strictly on the square, ana 
the aaloon oontained a pleaaing variety of consoi- 
otary fluids, which were dispensed by Stumpy 
Flukes, ex-sailor, and aa hearty a fellow as any 
one would ask to aee. All thieves and claim- 
jumpers had been shot as faat as discovered, and 
the men who remained bad taken each otner*8 
measures witb such accuracy, that genuine fights 
w-$re about as unfrequent aa prayer-meetinga. The 
minera dug and washed, ate, drank, awore and 
gambled witb that delightful fV^eedom which eziata 
only in localities where society is eatablished on a 
firm and well-settled basis. 

Such being tbe L^ondition of alhiiraat Blugney's, 
it aeemed ratoer atranee one morning, houra aher 
breakfaat, to see, sprinkled in every dir jction, a 
creat number of idle picka, aborels and pans; in 
taot, the only mining implements in use that 
morning were those handled by a single miner, 
who waa digging and carrying and waahing dirt 
witb an industry Which seemed to indicate that be 
waa working as a aubstitute for each and every 
man in the camp. 

He was nnytping but a type of gold-hunters In 
general : he w*a short and thin, and alight and 
«>tooping, and greatly round-shouldered ; his eyes 
woro of a painfully uncertain gray, and one of I 



them displayed • cast which was hia only atrfking 
feature; hia nose had atarted aa a very leiiriog 
nose, but bad changed ita mind half-way down ; 
hia lipa were thin, and seemed to yearn tor a close 
aonuaintance with his large ears; bis face waa 
sallow and thin, and thioklv seamed, and bia chin 
appeared to be onlv one oi Nature* a haaty after- 
thoogbta. Long, thin gray hair hung about hia 
face, and imparted tbe only relief to the monoto- 
noua dingineaa of bis featurea and clothing. 

Such being the appearance of the man, it waa 
aoarcely natural to expect that miners in general 
would regard him as a special ornament to the 

grofe^sion. In fact, he had been dubbed '' Old 
crabblegrab" on the socond day of bis occu- 
pancy of Claim No. 8S. and such of his neighbors 
as possessed the gift of tongues bad, after more in- 
timate acquaintance witb him. expressed tbem- 
solves aa doubtful of tbe abilitv of language to 
properly embody Scrabblegrab^a diaracier in a 
aiocle name. 

Tno principal troublo waa. that they were unable 
to make anything at all or hia character ; there 
was nothing about him which they could under- 
stand, ao they firat auspected him, and then hated 
him violently, after the uaual manner -of society 
toward the incompreheuaible. 

And on the particular morning which aaw Scrab- 
ble^cmb the only worker at Blngsey's, the remain- 
ivifii minora were aasembled in solemn conclave at 
Stumpy Flukes' s saloon, to determine what waa to 
be done to the deteeted man. 

The scene waa certainly an impressive one ; for 
sucb quiet bad not been known at tbe aaloon 
since tne tow moments which intorvened betweoo 
the time, weeks before, when Broadhom Jerry 
gave tbe lie to Captain Greed, and the captain, 
whose pistol happened to be unloaded, waa ready 
to proceed to buainess. 

The average miner, when sober, possessea a de- 
gree of compoaure and gravity which would be 
admirable even in a judge of ripe experience, and 
miners, aasembled as a deliberaiive body, can dia- 
play a dignity which would drive a venerable Sen- 
ator or a British M, P. to the uttermost extreme 
of envy. 

On the occasion mentioned above, the minera 
ranged themselves near tbe unoccupied walla, and 
leaned at variona graceful and awkward anglea. 
Boaton Ben, who waa by natural right the ruler of 
tbe camo, took the chair— that is. he leaned 
affainst tne centre of the bar. On the other side 
o? the bar leaned Stumpy Flukea, displaying that 
degree of conacioua importanoe which waa only 
becoming to a man who, by virtue of hia position, 
waa sole and perpetual secretary and recorder to 
all atated meetings at Blugsey's. 

Boston Ben glanced around tbe room, and then 
collecUvelv announced the presence of a quorum, 
tbe formal organization of^ the meeting, and ita 
readineaa for cTeliberatiou, by quietly remarking : 

"Blnxeaway!" 

Immediately one of the leanera regained the 
perpendicular, departed a pace from tbe wall, 
rolled his tobacco neatly into one cheek, and re- 
marked: 

"We've atood it long enough— the bottom'a 
clean out of the pan, Mr. Chan-man. Scrabble- 
grab'a declined bittern from half the fellera in 
camp, an' though his gray old topknot' a kept 'em 
from takin' aatisfaction in tbe usual manner, they 
don't feel no better 'boot it than they did." 

The apeaker aubsided into hia section of wall, 
eompoaed himself into his own especial anglea, 
and looked like a man who had fully discharged a 
eonscientiona dutj. 

From the opp<)»ue wall there appeared another 
speaker, who indignantly remarkea : 

*' Ooin' back on bittera ain't a toothftil to what 
ho'a done. There' a young Curly, that went lost 
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weelc. That boj placed hh liand in ii atjle that 
would take the conceit clean ont uv an ans:el. Bui 
all to onct Curlr took to lookin' 6axed, no' tfae 
judge here overheard Sorabblej^rab oskin' Curly 
\fhat be thort bis moiber'd saj ef she koevr 
he was makin' his money that wayt The boT 
took on wuss an' wuss, an' now he's Tamosed. 
l)on*t b'liev^e me ef yer don't want ter, fellers— 
here's tbe jud^e hisself." 

The judge briskly adranoed bis speotaclea, which 
had gained him his title, and said : 

** 1 me ea gospel j an^ when I asked him ef be 
wasn't nshanled of himself iur takin' away the 
boy's comfort, he snid No, an' that I'd be a more 
decent man ef I'd giTe up kearda myself." 

** He's aliTe yit?' said the first speaker, in a 
tone half of inquiry and half of reproof. 

** I know it/' said the judge, hastening to ex- 
plain. ** I'd lent my pepperroz to Mom when be 
went to 'Frisco, an' tne old man^t too little lor a 
man ov my size to hit. ' 

The iud^e looked anxiously about until be felt 
assured his explanation had been generally ao^ 
oepted. Then he continued : 

^* What's he good fur, anyhow? lie can't sing 
a song, except aomethin' aSoui ** Tejus an' taste- 
less hours," that nobody ewer heerd before, an' 
don't want to agin' ; be don't dnuk, he don't pUiy 
keards, he don't even cuss when he tumbles into 
the rirer. Er'ry man's got hb p'ints, an' ef he 
hain't got no good una, he's sure to her bad uns. 
£f he'd only show 'em out, ther might be aome> 
thin' honest about it ; but when a feller jist eats 
an' sleeps an* works, an' never shows any uv the 
tastes UT a gentleman, theirs somethin' wrong." 

" I don't wish him any harm," said a tall, good- 
nattlred fellow, who succeeded the jnd»fe; *'but 
the feller's looks is agin the reputation ur the 
place. In a camp like this here one, nhar so- 
ciety's flrst-class— no greasers nur pifftais nur 
loafers— it uin't the thing to bev everj^boay around 
that looks like a corkscrew that's been fed on 
green apples and watered with vinegar— it's dis- 
couTOffin'^to gentlemen that might hev a notion of 
stakin* a claim, fur the sake uv enjoyin' our social 
advantages." 

*• N-none uv yer hev eot to the wnst ut it yit," 
remarked another. ** The old cu's is too fond nv 
his dust. Billy Banks seen him a-buyin' pork up 
to the store, an' he handled his pouch ei ef 'twas 
eggs instid of gold dust— poured it out ez keerful 
ex ver please, an' even scraped up a little bit he 
spilt, rfow, when I wnz a little rat, an* went to 
Sunday-school, they used to keep a-waggin' at 
me 'bout evil communloation a-oormptin' o* good 
manners. That's what ht^U do — fust thing rer 
know, other fellers'll beein to be stingy, an' think 
gold oust wttz made to save instid uv to buy drinks 
an' play keards fur. 7'ha^s what it'll come to." 

** Hesgin' ev'rybody's pardon," interposed a 
deserter from the. arm v, ''but these here per- 
ceedin's is irreg'ler. 'Tain't the square thing to 
take evidence tul the pris'uer's in court" 

Boston Ben immediately detailed a special officer 
to summon Old Scrabblegrab, declared a recess 
of five minutes, and invited the boys to drink with 
him. 

Those who took sugar is theirs had the eup 
dashed from their lips just as they were draining 
the delicious dregs, for the officer and culprit ap* 
peared, and the ohairman rapped the assembly to 
order. f 

Boston Ben had been an interested attendant at 
certain law-coorts in the States, so in the calm 
oonsciousness of bis acquaintance with legal pre 
cedure he rapidly arraigned Scrabblegrab. 

" Scrabblegrab, you're complained uv for goin' 
back on bitters, coaxin' Curly to tive up keards. 
thus spoilin' his tun, an' knockin' appreoiatio' 
observers out uv their amusement; nrinsutUa' 



the judge, ur not eussin' when yon stumU* isto' 
ttie river, uv not btfriu' anv ^ood p'into, an' not 
showin' yer bad ones ; uv bein' a bet-b^ on the 
tone cv the phice— lookin' like a green-apple-fed, 
vinegar-watered corkscrew, or words to thai 
etlect ; an', finally, in savin' yer mouey. "What 
hev you got to aay agin' sentence bein' pasacd on 
yerr' 

The old man 'flushed as the chairman proceoded, 
and when the indictment reached its end, ba re- 
plied, in a tone whioh Indicated anything bat re- 
spect for the oourt : 

**rve got just this to say, that C paid mjwajr 
here, I've asked no odds of any man aenc* I're 
ben herf, an' that anybody that takes paina to 
meddle with my atl'airsisan impudent •coundrel!'* 

Baying whicn, the old man turned to go, while^ 
the court was paralyzed into silence. 

But Tom Dosser, a new arrival, and a faaaons 
shot stepped in front ot the eld man. 

" 1 ax yer parding," said Tom. in the blaadca% 
of tones, "but, ur course, yer didn't mean me 
when yer mentioned impudent sooundrels f* 

** Yes, I did— I meant you, and ev'rybodj like 
yer." repKed the old man. 

Tom's hand moved toward his pistol. Tbo 
ehairman expedltioosly got out of range. Stompj 
Flukes promptly retired to the extreme end of 
the bar, and groaned audibly. 

The old man tPM in the wrong; but, tlien^ 
wasn't it too mean, when blood waa ao bard u> 
set oat, that these dilliculties always took plaoo 
just after he'd got the floor clean f 

" I don't jgenerallv shoot till the other feller 
draws," exp&ined^'Tom Dosser, while each maa 
in the room almost wept with emotion as thej 
realized they had lived to see Tom's skill di»- 
played before their very eves — ** 1 don't generally 
shoot till the other feller di^ws ; but vou'd better 
be sprv. I usually make a Utile allowanoe for 
age, biit ** 

Tom's further explanations were indeflnitely 
delayed by an abnormal contraction of his trachea, 
tlie same bein^ induced by the old man's right 
band^ while his leit seized the* unhappy Tbomas 
bjr hiB waist-bell, and a second later the deaid abot 
of Blugsey's was tossed iuto the middle of the 
floor, somewhat as a sheaf of oats is toaaed bj a 
practioed band. 

<* Anybody else ?" inquired the old man. " FU 
back Vermont bone an^ muscle agin' the hull 
passel of ye, even if I 6« a deacon. * The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about him that fear 
him.' " 

** The angel needn't hurry hisself," aaid Tom 
Dosser, picking himself up, one joint at a time. 
**£f that's the erowd ver iravelin' with, and 
they've sot a grip snTthinc like youm, I don't 
want nothin' to do nrith 'em." 
' Boston Ben looked excited, and roared : 

'* This court's adjourned Mn« di^^** 

Then he rushed up to the newly announced 
deacon, oaught him firmly by the ri^cht hand, 
slapjMid him heartily between the shoiudera, and 
inquired, rather iodiffnantly : 

** Say, old Aogelcbum, whv didn't yer ever let 
folks know yer style, instead uv trottin' 'round 
like a melanchely clam with his shells ahui ne 
tight? That's what this crowd wants to know I 
Now yev opened down to bed-rook, we'll g^ 
English Sam from Sonora, an' git up the talleai 
kind uv a rasslin' match." 

'*Not unless English Sam meddles with mp- 
business, you won't," replied the deacon,, qoioklr. 
^* I've got enough to do tightin' speretuaJ toea.'^ 

** Oh," said Boston Ben^ ** we'll manage it ae. 
th'e church folks needn't think 'twaa a set-up job» 
We'll put Sam up to botberia' yer, and yer ken 
tackle him at sight Then " 

«( Excuse me, Bostoui" mteiropted Tom Doeeer^ 
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" bat jer doo't hit tb« mark. Fm from Yermont 
noTieli, an* deacons there don't figbr. for the fun 
01 it, whatever thej mnj do in the Tillage pou 
bail from." Then, turning to the old man, lorn 
asked : ** What purt ur the old State be jre from, 
deacon, an' whai feifhed ye out ?" 

"From niuh Rutland," replied the deaoon. *'I 
bed a nice little place thar, an' wua doin' well. 
But the joans one'i eyea ia bad. None nr the 
doctors ihereaoouta could do aovthin' tur 'em. 
Took her to Boston ; nobedj thar could do any* 
thin'— said some of the Kuropenn doctora were 
the only ones thut could do the job satelr. Costs 
money goin' to Europe an' pay in' doctors— 1 
couldn't make it to hum in twenty year; so I 
oome here." 

** Only ohild ?" inouired Tom Do ser, while 
the bors crowded aoout the two Yermonters, 
and got up a low buza of sympathetic convert 
satioo. 

*' Onir child of my only darter." 

*' Father dead t" inquired Tom Dosser. 

"Better be," replied the deacon, bitterly. "Us 
left her soon after they were married." 

''Mean skunk!" said Tom, sympathetically. 

''I want to judge as I'd be judged," replied 
the deacon; **but 1 feel ez el I couldn't call that 
man bad enough names. Hesby was ez good a 
gal ez ever lived, but she went to visit some ut 
our folks at liui lington, an* fust thing I know'd 
she writ me she'd met tliis chap, andthev'd ben 
married, an' wonted us to forgie her; but he 
was so good, an' she loved him so dearly." 

'*Oood for the g»I," raid Tom. and a mur- 
mur of approbation ran through tlie crowd. 

*' Of course, we forgave her. We'd hev done 
it ef she married Satun himself," continued the 
deacon. *' But we begged her to bring her bus- 
Land up home, an' let us look at him. What- 
ever was good enough for Jter to love, was good 
enough for us, nnd we meant to try to love 
Besby's husband." 

"Done yer credit, deacon, too," dedored 
Tom, and again the crowd uttered a contirma- 
tory murmur. "Ef some folks— deacons, too— 
wuz ez good— But go ahead, denc'n." 

" Next thing we lieard from her, he had gone 
to the place he w as raised in ; but a friend of 
his, who went with him, came back, an' let out 
he'd got tight, an' been arrested. She writ him 
right otf, begi^in' him to come home, and go 
with her np to our place, where he could be 
out of temptation, an' where she'd love him 
dearer than ever." 

" Pure sold, by thunder 1" ejaculated Tom, while 
a low '* You bet" was heard all over the room. 

'* She never got a word from him," continued 
the deacon; "but one of her pwo came back, 
addressed in his wriiintr." 
- " The infernal scoundrel !" growled Tom, while 
from the rest ot the bo^s escaped epithets which 
caused the deacon, indignant at he was, to 
shiver with horror. 

"She was nearly crazy, an* started to find 
him, but nobodv knowed* where he was. The 

Sostma<«ter said he'd come to the office ev'ry 
ay fur a fortnightL askiu* fur a letter, so he 
must hev got hers.' 

" Ef all women had such stuff* in 'em," sighed 
Tom, "there'd be one tool less in California. 
'Xcuse me, deac'n." 

"She never gev up hopin' he'd come back," 
said the deacon, in accents thut seemed to in- 
dicate labored bren h ; "an' it sometimes seems 
ez ef such faith 'd le rewarded by the Lord 
some time or other. She teaches Pet— that's 
her child— to talk about her papa, an' to kiss 
bis pictnr; an' when she an' Pet goes to sleep, 
his pictur's on the pillar between 'em." 

"An' the idee that any feller could be mean 



enough to ^o back on suoh a woman I Desoon, 
I'd track him ri'^ht through the world, bo' just 
tell him what rou've told us. Kf thuttidu'X (etob 
him, I'd conbidcr it a Christian duty an' privilegp 
to put a hole through him." 

"J couldn't do that," replied the deaeoiv eveo 
ef I was a man nv blood ; Inr Heaby loves him, 
on' he's Pet's dad. Be«ides, his pictnr looks like 
a decent young chap — ain't got no hair on bis 
face, on' looks more like an innereeot boy thaa 
an \ thin' else. Hesby thinks Pet looks like him, 
an^ I couldn't toucn nobody lookia' like Pet. 
Mebbe you'd like to see her piotur," continued 
the deacon, drawing from his pocket an ambro- 
type. which he opened and handed Tom. 

" Looks sweet ez a posv," said Tom, regarding 
it tenderly. " Them little lips uv hem look jeel 
like a rose when it don't know whether to open a 
little further or not." 

The deacon looked pleased, and extracted 
another picture, and remarked, as he haoded ii 
to Tom: 

" That's Pet's mother," 

Tom took it, looked at it, and screamed : 

lie threw himself on the floor, and cried as enlj 
a bii(-hcarted man can crv. 

The deacon gazed wildlv obout, and gaaped : 

" What's his name?— tell me, quick r 

" Tom Dof ser 1" answered a dozen or more. 

"That's himt Bless the Lord!" cried the 
deacon, and findinf|[ a «cat, dropped into it, and 
buried his face in his bar.d.^. 

Stumpy Flukey, under the friendly shelter of 
the bar, was able to fully express bis feelings 
through his eyelids, but the remainder of the 
party, by taking turns at stanng out the windows, 
and contemplating the honles behind the bar, 
managed to aelude themselves into the belief that 
their Qjes were invisible. Finally, Tom arose. 
" Deacon— boys," be said, " 1 never got that let- 
ter. 1 wus sfeard she'd bear about my scrape. 
So I wrote her all about it, ez soon ez I got sober, 
an' begsred her to forgive me. An' I waited an' 
hoped an' prayed for an answer, till 1 growed 
desperate, an' came out here." 

" She never heerd from you, Thomas," sighed 
the deacbn. 

"Deuc'n," said Tom, "do you s'pose I'd her 
korried this for years"— here Tie drew out a smalt 
miniature of his wife— "ef 1 hodo't loved herf 
Yes, an' thi*, tu-." i.uM«]jued Tom, producing a 
thin packaged, wmpped m oilskin. " There's the 
only two lettej^ I ever i*oi from her, on', just 
'cos her bond writ Vui, t ve had 'em just where 
I took 'em irom lor Utur years. 1 got 'em at 
Albany, *for^ I got op iLatcussed tare, an* they 
was both ao sweet im' niiely, that 1 ve never 
dared lo rend 'em li^Lnce, fur lear thut thinkin' on 
what I'd los^t would make me even wuss than I 
am. But I am" i afi^itni ijtjw," said Tom, eagerly 
tearing otf lUs olUkii>, und disclosing two en- 
velopes. 

He opened one, took out the letter, opened it 
with trembling hands, stared blankly at it, and 
bunded it to the deacon. 

" Thar's my letter now— I got 'em in the wrong 
envelope 1" 

"1 homes," said the deacon, "the best thing 
yon can do is to deliver that letter yourself. An 
oon't let any gross grow under your feet, ef you 
ken help it.'^ 

"I'm goin' by the first boss I ken steal," said 
Tom. 

"An tell her PlI be along ez soon as I pan out 
enough." continued the deacon. 

" An^ tell her," said Boston Ben. " that the 
gov'nor won't be much behind you. Tell herthnt 
when the crowd found out how game the old man 
was, and what was on his mind, that thtt court 
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was 80 nibamed of hisself that he passed around 
the hat for Pet's beneht, and"— here Boston lien 
thoughtlully weighed the bat in his hands—'* and 
that the apology's heuvy enough to do Europe a 
dozen times: I know ir, lor Tre had to travel 
mvself occasionally/' 

"kere he deposited the Teneral>1e tile with its 
precious contents on the floor in front of the 
deacon. Ihe old man looked at it, and bis ejes 
tilled afresh, as be exclaimed : 

" God bless you I I with I conid do something 
for you in return." 

" Don't mention it/' said Boston Ben, '* unless 
—you — You eculdfCt make up your mind to a 
match with English Sam, coula vou V* 

'•Come, boys," interrupted Stumpy Flukes; 
•'it's my treat— name your medicine — fill high — 
all charged?— now, then- bottom up, to 'j^bo 
meanest man at Blugse>'s'!" ' 

" That did mean yov^ deacon !" exclaimed Tom ; 
" but I claim it myself now, so-so I won't drink 
it." 

The remainder of the crowd clashed glasses, 
while Tom and his father-in-law bowed profoundly. 
Then the whole crowd went out to steal horses for 
the two men, and had them on the trail within an 
hour. As they rode off. Stumpy Flukes re- 
marked : 

*• There's a splendid shot mined for life." 

"Yes," said Boston Ben, with a deep Bigh 
strucrgling out of his manly bosom, "an' a bully 
rassler, too. The Church Vias got a good deal to 
answer lur, fur sp'ilin' that man's chances." 



Tattooed Bead of a Cbief of XIaster 



Wb give a portrait of a Chief of Easter Island, 
end merely add an account of the manner of tat- 
tooing, ns performed by a professional maiai. 
The instruments used crc made of human bones 



(08 Hi m\ and are generally five in Dumber, to 
suit the vurious patterns in* the design, which is 
most elaborate. They vary from the eighth of an 
inch to an inch in widib, nil being the same length, 
about an inch and a half, and attached to reed 
handles^ about the thickness of one's finger, and 
about SIX inches long; in shape ibey look like so 
many diminutive carpenter's adzes, the e4ges be- 
ing serrated like a iine-tooth comb. A little mallet 
is used to tap the instruments, which is held m 
particular manner under the tfanmb sod over the 
forefinger. The rapidity with which the mat€^ 
works his lingers, the precision with iihich he 
move.4 the instruments and punctures exactly the 
right spot, and the regularity of the tapping with 
the mallet, are extraoidinary. The mixture used 
to impiiegnate the skin and produce the blue-toned 
color, is made from the oshes of the lama, or 
cocoa-nut, and water. Into this the instrument 
is dipped every few moments, and with every tap 
of the mallet, u parses into the skin. The deem 
or pattern of the tattooing is in the main alUe 
throughout the group, though certain districts 
have what may be called coats of arms in addition 
— some animal usually, which serves to distin- 
gui;>h a man when slain in battle— and each gen- 
eration has some particular trifling Tariatirn. 
When about as much as the na'it of one's hand is 
done, which occupies upward of an hour, the lad 
rises and another takes his place, and in this way 
five or six subjects may be operated upon in s 
day, sometimes not so many. Each lad's torn 
comes round about once a week, according to the 
number of the party; and until ths skin is tho- 
roughly healed, they look most hideous objects, 
hobbling about in every variety of contortions, 
and fani i jg oil the flies with little white switches 
of mati. 



* Thritiy Yontli bought a marriage license on 
condition that half the money should be given 
back if he couldn't got the girl. 
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TDS FIG TREE OF PARADISl. 



Vbe rig Sree of Fandlse. 

Ox tho uttermost poiot of land formed by the 
confluence of tho statelr, wondeKuUy clear wa- 
ten of the famous Euphrates with the less broad 
and muddj, but scarcely less famous Tigris — ^both 
o( which rivera originate in the alpine regions of 
northern Koordistan, whence they roll, the Tigris 
in the north and the Euphrates in the south, 
throui^h the entire length ot Mesopotamia, finally 
oflccting a junction at tho point aboTO referred to 
— there is tho village of ** Goraa," or ** Korna," 
whence the joint watcra of the two streams flow, 
under tho name of ** Shiitt-el-Arah" (Arab RiverV, 
toward the PcrdanGulf, receiving, but a few hun- 
dred yards below tho village, ana on the lett bank 
of the " Shiitt>el-Arab,'' tho stagnant waters of 
the Shodb or Korcha (the *'cA" pronounced gut- 
taraUv, as in "loch"), which river originates 
In ibo snow-covered peaks of the Persian 
province of Looristjn, glides slufi^ishly through 
the extensive and deadly Hamarghn Swunip, and 
mixes, just below the village abovo named, its 
stagnant waters, of an inky hue, with those of the 
mighty " Shatt-el-Arab." 

A lovelier and more picturesque spot than tliis 
Arab village, snugly ensconced in a cluster of 
ovcrcrcen, date, fig, pomegranate, lemon, and 



orange-trees, at tho confluence of those three 
mighty rivers, so difl'erent in their cbaraoiers, can 
baraly bo found in parched and desolate Alesopo- 
tamia. But what miuces the place, though scarcely 
known to tho civilized worla, of great interest to 
all, is the stanch belief of tho Turks, Arabs, and 
Persians, as well as of many of the most promi- 
nent savans of the civilized world, that it is the 
sight of tho famous Garden of Eden of the Bible, 
(Genesis, chap, i'., v. 14.) 

Korna being the lirst tuel station of <ho steam- 
boat which carried me as a passenger on her up- 
river trip from Bassora to Bagdad, about the end 
of Marco, 1866, the boat was compelled t^ stop 
there for an hour, at least. 

I naturallv felt an ardent desire to see an old 
and knotted wild fig-tree, pointed out from time 
immemorial, bv the natives of that locality, to 
visitors, as a descendant of the identical fi^-tree 
(Genesis, chap, iii., v. 7) that, some 6,875 years 
ago, had tho unspeakable honor of furnishing the 
material to our common parents, Adam i nd Eve, 
for their first clothing. I therefore repaired to 
tho famous tree, in company with two European 
fellow-passen^rs and the captain of the steamer 
— thelutterot whom kindly pro Qered us his cer- 
vices as " cicerone." 

Though harboring some doubts with regard to 
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the pedigree of the fig-tree, which the good peo- 
lie of Koroa are so noxious to show to visitors, 

could DOt help feeling some emotion when we 
UTiTed near the spot, pointed out hv an old sil- 
ver-bearded Arab as the ground once trodden hj 
that happj couple, our first parents. 

The tree in question was hidden in a dasher of 
trees of difl'erent species, not more than fire hun^ 
dred yards distant from the place where our 
steamer laj. but it appeared to me casil? recog- 
nizable bj 'the knottea and scarred appearance of 
its trunk, the bark of which was covered with 
initials of names of former yisitors. There were 
several names, in full, engraved on the tmnk of 
the tree — two or three ol which would certainly 
never have t>een lett by their respective owners, 
to record their follv, if these parties had not 
also believed in the Historical idcntitv of the spot| 
if not in the reputed descent of the tree itself. 

After fully satisfying our- curiosity with regard 
to the famous tree,' we turned to retrace our way 
to the steamer, when it occurred to us that it was 
cuatomarjr for visitors to take a small supply of the 
first clothing material of our ancestors along with 
theoD ai a *' souvenir" of the memorable spot. 
We therefore returned to the tree, which, by-the- 
way, is about tMMnty-five feci in height, with a 
knotty, knobby, nearly ereet trunk, about three 
feet in diameter, branctiing out about twelve teet 
from the ground, and tried to set some leaves by 
means of a walking-stick ; but the lower branches 
were already stripped of every leaf, and we could 
not reach High enough to procure any. I there- 
fore determined to climb the tree and uke my 
choice of fruit and loaves ; but lo I I had scarcely 
embraced the {niarled trunk, when a beautiful 
snake, of masniUcent green hue on the back, and 
a rellowisb-wnite on the belly, shot out of a bole 
in the tree, just above my head, at a spot where a 
branch had once been broken ofi. 

The nimble reptile dropped down into the dry 
grass which grew in tufts ^1 over the ground, an'd 
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ppeared nefora we could make any attempts 
to dispatch it It was about five feet long, but 
scarcely more than the thickness of the little fin- 
ger in circumference rot|nd the lorgent part of the 
body. It beionsed to a species verv abundant in 
the gardens and plantations of India, and some 
portions of the Persian Gulf,, called the ** whip- 
snake," from its slender body resembling the 
thong of a whip. This kind of snake lives almost 
exclusively on trees with luxuriantly green foliage, 
where it oan easily bide itself, being of the same 
hue, and darting fVom beneath the leaves upon 
birds, mice, squirrels, etc. 

I subsequently saw several specimens of this 
beautiful snake in the ffardens of Bagdad, whera 
they are very fond of mdin:; beneath the foliage 
of the orange-tree, in rose and jasmin-bushes. 
The whip-snake is said to be very venomous. 

This incident of the serpent's presence rather 
served to strengthen our belief in the identity of 
the spot. Uuving made sure, by battering the 
a])purently hollow trunk of the tree with the 
stick, that it contained no more snakes, I crawled 
up and obtained a f^ood supply of the celebrated 
leaves, which we intended to dry and take to 
Europe. I don't know whether my companions 
Bocoeeded in taking them so far. 1 did not, 1 am 
sorry to say, for certain very estimable young 
ladies of Bagdad, Aleppo, and Smyrna, on learn* 
ing that I had in my possession some ol the leaves 
with which Mother Kre onade her firai attempt at 
dressmaking and tailoring, managed to bore me 
entirely out of them. • 

However, if any other yonng lady should wish 
to see Mother Eve's first article of dress, she has 
only to apply to Captain U— — , of Baj^ad, Mesopo- 
tamia, wno. by-the way, though a married man. is 
a gallant old fellow, who will be happy to oblige 



her by calling at the "Original Millinery Stor^" 
in Koma, and procure the coveted article. 

As I waa gazing upon the site of ancient Par»- 
dise, I thought 1 mi{;ht Juai as uell profit by tho 
opportunitv to ask L for the tree which pro- 
duced tlie fatal apple, the tasting of which plunged 
the up to then apparenilv pcrlcetly happy ooupl* 
into so much trouble ; but nobod v seemed to know 
anvthiiiar about the latter, thou^fb I could scarcelr 
believe the apple-tree had gone, especiallv vboo I 
looked io the direction where th# snake nad van- 
iihed in the ihanner mentioned. All the episode* 
of the last days of *' Adnm and Eve in Paradise'' 
involuntarily flashed through our minds— nar, 
some of us actually tamed round mora than onoo 
on our march back to th^ stenmer, almost dread- 
ing to see the Gberubims, with their long and 
flashing swords, follow us (as they did Adam aiftd 
Eve of old^. in order to rasain the' leaves and fraii 
we hod stolen from the fig-trea of the Gardeo of 
Eden. 



The ah08t8 of Pino Bills. 

" You must be prepared to put np with aomo 
inconveniences, Barry," Coleman Hastings aai^ 
to me, as we wera driving rapidly Irom the railway 
station at G-* — to his residence at Pine Hill^ 
** for tlie house has been in the sole care of » 
housekeeper, and maids, and s gardener, for six 
yeara. I would not ratum thera now, bat mj 
mother's death makes it absolutely neceasarr for 
me to frive some penonal attention to affairs thcro 
before I sell the place." 

''Sell Pine Hills l" I cried, in smazemenC 

** I'Certainly shall never live there voluntarily,** 
was the brief, stern response* *' I must over- 
haul some papera, and attend to atnetly per- 
sonal property, and then I put a bill upon tbo 
house." 

*'The bouse your grandfather built for bi» 
heira for ever," 1 said—" the house that is a by- 
word in the whole county for comfort, beantj, 
and, until you wetii to Europe, for bospitalitj a# 
well.'* 

"The house in which I snCered the erowninji^ 
agony of my life." he answered, '* that will bo 
haunted to me by the saddest memories of my lost 
happiness. Here we ara !" he added a moment 
later, as we drove up the wide, pleasant avenno 
to the steps of the handso ne stone mansion. 
•* Mrs. Hurd is ready for us, I sec." 

And indeedrtbc-honse looked 1ittlo-eoong;b llks 
a place deserted for sik yea; s. It was early Fall, 
iusl pleasantly oool outside, but a little ebiFly and 
damp within close walls, yet a pleasant warmth 
greeted us from crackling eoals piled apon opoo 
grates in every room we were to occupy. 

Coleman made me welcome, attetiding i) mr 
comfbrt in every way ; but from the moment his 
foot crossed titat threshold thera fell upon his 
handsome face a olood of such deep sorrow, that 
it seemed indeed as if every momorv of the ploas- 
aot rooms was a separate aiirony to him. 

Feeling no right to intrude upon his oonfldsnco, 
for I was bis companion io the capacity of lofral 
adviser in winding up his mother's attairs, I did 
not question him. Yet, as his own schoolfellow, 
and the son of his mother^s Liwver for manr 
years, 1 felt a keen interast in htm> and stole 
jsrlances at his sad face over my book, till ono of 
them caught hia eye. He spoke at oooe, jerking 
ont his words abruptly. 

" Did your fsther ever tell yon why we went to 
Europe, Harry?" 

*' I thought you went to study painting in Italj, 
and your mother for her health. I was at oobmgm 
at the time." 

** Then, yon ncTer bsard of Graoe PiersoaP* 
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"Nerer/^ I attswervd, pUriiig fbe ftf^nj the 
utteranoe of the name seemed to cause hin. 

He was silent a moment, erideittlhr batUUig wUb 
deep^ overpowerinff eaiotion. Wben be spoke 
again, he schooled nis Tbioe Uy a deep moooioiie* 
that WAS as stendj and possiooless as f f be was 
reading from a book tbe words be attered. 

*' 1 told you the bouse was haunted/* be ^aid ; 
**erer7 room bus itx own ghost Btory« Where 
70U sit, in that deep anaebair, mj mother sat on 
the Di/(bt when Grace Piersom, in ber lieavr 
mourning dress, oaroe to be ber eompanion, • to 
read to her. write ber notes, and drive out with 
)\T, I stood here where I am ndw when she name 
in. She was timid, for this was tbe Artt time she 
had left home since fsiUier and mother died, and 
she was left penniless. She wm nerer ?erv brare, 
rather shy and shrinking in manner. I see ber 
BOW as she comes in witii laltering iool»tep% ber 
soft biu^ eyes downcast tbe oolor flitting mi ber 
round smooth cheek, and tbe golden ourls hoi' 
hiding ber face. It was but common oourtesy to 
bring her a ebaar» to try to set her ui eaie. Mo- 
ther, jvas always eold to strangers, Ihon^ she 
meant kindly br tbe orphan gitl, tbe daughter 
of an old friend. 

He was silent a moment, then resamed his story 
in tbe same measured tones. 

** This room is crowded with memories, Harry* 
It was here 1 beard Grape read aloud to my mo- 
ther, giving new beauty to erery author by the 
sweet musical voice. It was here I heard lier einA 
in her clear silvery soprano. It was here I learned 
to love her. Come with me!" 

H% opened a door leading from the drawing, 
room into a smaU bottdoir fitted up with taste iwd 
elegance. 

'^In here I surprised Graoe one day weepui^; 
She would have fled from me, but I loved her. 
and every tear hurt roe, so I bHd ber fa<t til) she 
told her sorrow. My mother UmA di^eharged bf r ! 
I understood it all. She was poon, shy, and with- 
out social impoitanoe, und moiber desired a 
rreater match for ber only son. But I loved ber. 
told ber^y love here, and she bid ber blushing 
face upon my breast, confessing she loved »«• 
That is tbe haunt of this room." 

He passed me as he spoke, and crossing the 
hall, opened the door of a library^ where *he 
pansed before resuming his story. 

"We bad a stormy uitvrview ticre, mother and 
I, for I was ri^ht in my anticipation ef her deep 
displeaMre. Bat I wa* of «ge^ master of the 
house, wealthy in my own right Above, all. I was 
her only child, ao she gave way at hisii, and Grace 
received ber kiss and words of blessing. They 
were happy days that rollowed." 

Affain be nansed till he opened the door of n 
small room lending from the library, and fitted 
up lor an artist's studio. 

"In this room I painted Graee^s portrait. 
Draw back tbe curtain from tbe large paifiiing 
behind you, Harry." 

I obeyed him, ond stood silent in admiration or 
tbe exquisitely lovely face and figure upon tbe 
canvas. l*be picture wae a full-length portrait, 
Ufe size, and it seemed as if the beautiful s*ri it 
represented would step from the canvas presently 
to comfort tbe sad eyes and face gazing unon berx 

** I painted her as Spring," t'eleman said, '* be- 
eauie, after eur betrothal, she seemed to me the 
very embodiment of iovous youth. The sweet 
shyness never qnif e left ber, but the was so hhp- 
py, so franklv glad in my love^ that her very lace 
seemed transfixed." 

** It is very beautiful," I said. " I do not won* 
der yoo loved that face." 

** She was as pure and good as she was bf«n- 
tiful," he replied. " After we were betrothed, jlie 
took off her mourning at my request^ and, as it 



Wis S«flBmer time, wore white oonstantW. It wa» 
seeing her coming in from the garden, ladeo with 
flowers, and wearing her soft white dress, that 
first suggested the pioUire to me. I twisted a 
wreath of blossoms into hor golden onrls, and 
iketohed my picture at onde." 

Softly b* drew the eurtain over tbe lovely pie* 
ture, and left tbe room. Ascending a fliflfbt of 
stairs, be aeit entered ai bedrooih^ draped with 
pare -whiter and kept in order by evideotiy loving 

**Here I saw her last," Coleman said, *'wheo 
she lay sleeping in deaih, her hands crossed over 
tbe pure heart that had never harbored an evil 
thought, bbe was ill two weary days with » 
strange lassitude, my mother said ; then she died. 
They tell me I was mad for days after ; I do not 
know. There is a blank in my meaaorr here. 
Comer* 

Down the stairs, ont ai the halUdoot, down a 
sbudy lane, and at tbe entrance to a little country 
oburob-yiira, be opened a gate. Not far from this, 
he Mopped before * tall marble shaft, upon which 
was one word only—*' Grace." Here tbe forced 
cakiuiess fpiv« way, and, bowing bis bead upon 
tbe iron railing, Coleman Uastings broke into ibat 
agony of weeping that only a strong man can ever 
experience. Tbe railing fhrly shook under tbe 
convulsive sobs that seemed rending bis very 
heart in twain. It was a grief too sacred for soy 
intrusion, and I softly stole away, and walked 
about amongst tlie quiet dcad^ until my friend 
recovered bis composure, and joined me. 

" Harry," he said, gently, ** do not think me 
unmanly. I can never tell vou how i loved her-* 
and she died of a broken heart ff 

**A broken liearti" I cried, in amaxement; 
" when yo« loved her so devotedly ?" 

** I eannot explain to yen what! hardly nader* 
stand myself," he repDed; '*but my mother's 
last illness wns one long delirium. She raved 
instantly of Grace, and for the first time i sue* 
pected that she never really gave way to me about 
my marriage, bnt liad some scheme to perauade 
Grace I was playing her false, lihr cousin Clara, 
who was like a sister to me, was in Italy, and we 
corresponded trequenilr. As fbras 1 eould judge 
from mother's incoherent ravirtgs, some of Clara's 
letters were altered to appear ardent lore epistles, 
instead of the sisteriy documents (hey reaHy weVe. 
I cannot tell eixactly. Some keen self-reproach 
tormented mother, and she was constnntly trying 
to tttll me sometbrng about Grace. God forgive 
her if ber cruel misrepresentations really short- 
ened that young, pare life I" 

We returned, in silence, to the boose, and were 
summoned at once to dinner, ft did not surprise 
me that sv host. barely tou9licd bis food, nor did 
1 wonder that liO was 8:id and thoughtful during 
tbe evening. It was still early, when, pleading 
the fatigue of our journey, be propoied retiring. 

We found Mrs. Uurd had msde ready for oar 
nse two oommnnieating room!i, upon tbe same 
floor as tbe one Coleman had taken n e into In tbe 
afternoon, but upon the opposite side of a wide 
hall. I was tired, and soon f jU asleep, but Cole- 
man sat op readiiig, keeping a sbadsd lamp burn- 
ins upon his table. 

It was after midnight when I hettrd a gasping 
try from Coleman, and, sitting etect in bed, saw. 
through tbe open door, a siirht tiiot fairly ehilled 
mo. Colemaa had dropped nis book, and^ leaning 
forward with extended arms, his fhee pale as thn 
of a corpse, was looking at tbe apparition of his 
loot lore. 

D essed in flowing white gsrments, the lovely 
spirit amiled. and seemed to melt away in the dira 
light at the turther end of the apartment. With 
an api>allintf err, Colemnn fell headlon;; upon the 
floor, in • faintbg fit It was a iung time before 
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THE GHOSTS OF PINB HILLS. 



I eoald restore oonscioasnets to the orerwrotigbt 
frame, and before morniog he iurtoesinfr in fevefi 
AU day I watched beside him, Mrs. Hurd ^vins; 
motherly eare and dirsotions, and teemiDg to 
imderBtaDd the case thorooghlr. 

" It is wrong to fret," she said, to me: '*bnt if 
oyer there was a sweet angel in the world, it was 
Hiss Graoe." 

" Were you here when she died t" I asked. 

The old woman drew dose to me before she 
spoke, io solemn, mysterious tones. " I wasliere 
when she died, bat we were all sent away after 
the fnneral— ever^rbodf about the place but one 
old man, and none of us came back till Mrs. 
Hastings took a notion to go to Europe. She 
sent for me then, and I hired what girls 1 pleased. 
The old man was /i(one, and not»ody about here 
ever saw him again, though some said he went 
out West to a married son, and they did say he 
bragged about hannff a heap of money. It was 
straoge, altogether. Miss Grace died awful sud- 
den, though the doctor did say her heart was 
affected. I don't know. We all saw, except 
Mr* Coleman, thut the old lady felt dreadful about 
the match. Mr. Coleman was ?ery anxious to g«t 
married soon, but his mother put it oft' and put 
it of!; till poor Miss Grace lay in her shroud, and 
that was the end of it. 

She led me then, to attend to honsebold mat- 
ters, and I returned to the bedside of my friend. 
He was tranquil, but talked incessantly,*hi a low 
tone, of Grace, of the painting, of the sweet face 
in the coffin, till night shadows fell, and he slept 
peecefolly under the influence of a poweriul ano- 
dyne. 

' I heard all the sounds that warned me the house- 
hold servants were stirring; Mrs. Hurd came in 
to bring me a pot of ootlee, and leave me a bell 
to summon her if she was needed, and, after a few 
words, left me again. My watch -was drowsily 
ouiet, and I was beginning to feel my eyelids 
droop, when I heard close beside me a deep sigh. 
Rousing instantly, 1 saw a white-robed figure 
glide past me, and stand by Coleman's bed. The 
dim hgbt of the shaded lamp was yet sufficient to 
convince me that again the apparition of Grace 
Pierson was visiting the soene of her past hap- 
piness. The sweet face was that of the painting, 
but wan and white, the large eyes sad and wist- 
ful, and the golden hair hung loosely over the 
white robe. Yet, as 1 looked, my heart throbbing 
rapidly, the eonviction stole over me that this 
was no fleshless ghost, no visitant fVom another 
world. Even as the thought forced itself upon 
me, the white-robed figure moved from the bed- 
side, across the room, across the hall, into the 
apartment where Coleman had told me the corpse 
of Grace had la'n in. her coffin. For a moment 
that recollection paralyzed me t then X arose, and, 
crossing the hall, carrying the lamp in my hand, 
opened the door of the room where the spirit had 
entered. One Klance showed me the prostrate 
figure of the girlupon the floor, and bending over 
her, I knew that sbe lived and breathed, though 
she lay in a death-like trance. 

It was the work of a moment to raise her and 
place her on a low couch in the room, and then 
summon Mrs. Hurd. 

The good woman, suppoting my patient was 
worse, nnrried to my side, and we crossed the 
hall hastily. The cry the housekeeper gave when 
she saw the white, prostrate figure on the couch, 
eonvinoed me that it was, indeed, Grace Pierson 
who lay there. 

*' Can the dead come backf" sbe said. " Is sbe 
dead now? Oh I what is it all?" 

*' She is not dead,'' I answered, *' but ins misible. 
There is some mystery here^ibut this is no time 
to talk of it" 

**Ko, no! Get me the hartshoio and soom 



water from Mr. Coleman'a roon. Poor desrl 

pretty dear I" 

And, crying bitterly, the good woman worked 
to reatore consciousness to the death-like figure 
before her. We>were chafing the cold hsioda, 
forcing wine between the pale lipa, and tiyins 
every remedy within reach, when, looking up, 1 
saw Coleman, partially dressed, sunding in the 
doorway. Evidentlr the bustle had wakened 
him, and he had tried to dress himself. Looking 
from one to the other in a vague, uncertain war, 
like one still half asleep, his eyes fell upon tba 
face he had supposed bio den nnder the sod for six 
long years. With a cry of '* Grace 1 Grace!" be 
sprang to her side, and, kneeling beside the eooch, 
rained kisses upon her face, her hair, her bands, 
calUag upon her by every endearing name. 

The voice of loving agony accomplished what 
our restoratives bad failed to eflect The greet 
blue ^es opened, and looked into the face bead- 
ing over them. 

^* Coleman !" she whispered. " Is it Colemanr ' 

*' Darling I" be answered. "Grace, darling! 
Oh ! if tlds dream could last, snd we never wakeo.*^ 

*' You will not let them take me again, Cole> 
man ?" she said, in a faint, weary voice. ** 1 have 
been' hiding in the woods since I escaped j but I 
canoe here last night, and again to-night. Vo« 
will let me stay r 

Coleman looked at her. at me. 

"Am 1 really awake ?^' he gasped. *'Graoel 
Grace here! Not dead!" 

<* You are awake," 1 said, ^ and need all yomr 
composure. There has been some foul 'p^T 
here." 

Even while I spoke there was a violent ringing 
of the door-bell, and Mrs. Hurd hurried awaj. 
In a moment she returned, and beckoned to roe. 

" Ton had better go down," she whispered. ** I 
will slay by them." 

I went into the hall, where the housekeeper had 
lighted a lamp before opening the door. A gen- 
tlemanly-looking man^ with two sturdy men be- 
hind him, stood awaiting me. 

*' I aci sorry to disturb a bouse at this boor." 
iaid the gentlemanly-looking individual; **bnt 
one of my patients has been tracked here, and 1 
come to relievo you of the charge." 

*' Send those men out, and come into the draw- 
ingroom," I said. '* Now, sir," I added, aa be 
oomplied with my demand, ** who are you, and 
who IS your patient?" 

'*I am Doctor Yamham," he anawered, 
smoothly, *' and have a private insane asylum 
about five miles from here. My patient is a niece 
of Mrs. Hastiugs, now in Europe, and waa placed 
in my care six years ago by that lady." 

** You are not aware, then, that Mn. Haatinn 
is dead?" ^ 

** 1 was not. Her niece escaped from my care 
three days ago, and we sre pretty sure she is in 
the house. One of my men saw her enter the 
ground's an hour ago." 

** The lady you seek is here, but will not be re- 
stored to your cnre. Mrs. Hastings is dead, and 
her son is' hero to attend to the estate. I am bis 
lawyer, and have full authority to say to yon that 
no bills for the care of your patient will be paid 
In future." 

** I must see Mr. Hastings." 

" I would strongly advise you not to see bim,** 
I said, hotly, ** as the Indv you have had in cus- 
tody six years Is his promised wife. Ber insanity 
remains to be proved: but it may be hard for you 
now to see the man who baa tx^en grossh' deceived 
about his betrothed wife tor six years." 

The man's face grew white, but he stammered 
out something about insults and revenge, and leU 
me. I barred the doer, and returned te tbe room 
above. 
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OrmoiT wu Iring ttUl upon th« eoa«b. and CoU- 
maii kneeliDg beside her. As I entered* elie md, 
•titl in the low roioe of extreme weulLiiess : 

** I wakened from the deuth-Iike treooe to find 
nyeelf en kimete of an insane asylum. I have 
never been mad, Coleman, though I bare feared 
for my reason in eome of the soenee of horror 1 
hare witnessed. When I saw you last aight, I 
heard a stir in the next rooo\ and I feared ibey 
would take me awar again. To-night a man 
started toward me, and I fled away. Eut yon will 
not let me go back. Colemaaf 

** Nerer, nerer, darling I" _^ 

'*Mr. Coleman," aaidMrs. Hurd, <'if you do 
not wish her to die, you mast leare her to me 
awhile. She is exhausted. Fannie is making her 
some soup now, and jou mast coax her to drink 
this wine, and then let me |;et her to bed. Yon 
ahenld be down yourself again, too." 

Meohanically Coleman obeyed the kindly direo- 
liona, and we 4eft Grace with fin. Hurd, and re- 
turned to Coleman's room. 

** I ean soareely belioTO it yet,'^ he said to me. 
'* I eould not tee a dos «a0er as my mother has 
mm me rafier for six long yearai" 

•*IIow was it all?" 1 asked. 

**A» far as I oan understand. Grace took some 
sleeping-draught that gave the appearance of 
death. She was eonsoioas of all around her, but 
held in a numb torpor, unable to more. She knew 
she was coffined, placed in %dim vault ; the coffin 
opened, and she lifted out and put in a oarriase 
by my mother and an old man*servaut about the 
place. A long drive followed, and she was carried 
into a boose. Then she wakened to find herself 
an inmate of an insane asylum." 

We ulked of the atrange providence that had 
brongfat ua home at this time, until Mrs. Hurd 
eame in. 

** She baa eaten a little soup, and Is sleeping 
like a baby," she wbbpered. "Now, Mi;. Cole- 
man, try to sleep yourself. I'll watch liiss Grace 
aa If i^e was my own ohild." 

I repeated the urging, and Coleman lay down, 
and was soon in a deep slumber. 

There were days to follow of deep anxiety, for 
the life of the fair girl seemed to • hang upon % 
tbrtad. She waa exhausted by the strain of aix 
years, and the three days, when, without food or 
shelter, she hid in the woods. 

Bat oare, good diet, and, above all, hope 
and love, were sooeeasful nurses ; and before 
Christmas there waa a quiet wedding, and Cole- 
man Haatinga waa settled lor life anud the ghosts 
of FinemilL 



The Sorcerer's Aeveage. 

That aonnds rather melodramatie, doesn't it? 
I oan see your nose enrling in the most contempt- 
nous manner, and I ean hear you say very eoer 
getioallj, ** Pooh !" Ton imagine that you know 
my marvelous stonr already— that it is a tale of 
knighta, fair and false damea, villains, castles, 
dungeons, halters, poison, duels, and other pro- 
babilities of similar character: but it is with the 
intensest sort of satisfaetion tnat I inform you of 
yoor mistake, for my sorcerer waa the mildest 
person possible, and his revenge was from kii 
point of view— Ait, vou know— a sublime joke. 

He had an abeord name— Conain Bollo, like a 
Newfoundland dog— the RoUo being a oontraction. 
of Rolloway. But he was ver> oandsome, and 
big, and cumbersome, and useless, and being also 
extremely f a s e i n ating (without the least intending 
it— ao he averred) many people— not I among the 
number— called him ** The sorcerer." 

A person— even a sorcerer— must have some 
profocation to revenge^ and Coosin Bollo had 



his. 1 gave it him. Tea, it is quite true, strange 
as the acknowledgment may seem: and this is 
how the artair was. 

Hem ! (dear, dear, how long I seem beginning !) 
Summer before last, Charlotte Baynor— a very 
pretty friend of mine whom 1 had not seen since 
scbooltimea— came to Cedar Farm to pay me a 
vUit Cousin Rollo by some accident was at the 
honsa about the same period. Of course they 
met. I can recall this minute the very old tree 
under which they encountered each other, and 
the mischief in my tone ss I introduced her as 
Miss Baynor. I also remember quite aa well 
"The Sorcerer's" superbly condescending, 
"Very glad to-know you, indeed.** 

He walked with us— such a lazy walk, too t— 
down the lane to the gate where there were vines 
of wild fox-grapes (the wildest ims^poable, judg- 
ing by the taste), and, 1 think, said about leven 
words* In vain did I, for his own sake, try to 
draw him out Count d'Orsay himself, who was 
so desperately elever in this wsy, couldn't have 
done it. So by the time we had got back to the 
bouse 1 was provoked enough to nave boxed hb 
ears. Defeating the temptation to do tbis, I 
quitted him, and went with Charlotte up-stairs. 

" WelL what do you think of him f* I asked, 
posse»sed of some faint hope still. 

The truth ia, I had been writing him up to the 
skies in a most ridiculous fashion m my letters, 
and the present misconduct on his part made my 
rage doubly bitter. 
^* Ho aeems stupid," said CharlDtte, frankly. 
" I assure you be is auite the contrary. The 
most faseinating gift he naa is his conversation ; 
but he does not value it Sometimes he gets 
these au of silence." 

'*He may have been thinking." suggested 
Obarkitte, a little ruetuUy ; " but J mnat any it 
was very impolite and ungallant to think in the 
presence of ladies. But, ilariap, why did you 

mtroduce me as ** 

" For a reaaon of my own," I returned, inter- 
rupting her question. *' I waa sorry an instant 
afterward ; but I don't regret it, now, a bit. If yon 
will (^xcuse me a second, I'll go down-stairs and 
have a quarrel with him." 

** Oh, don't quarrel on my aooount ! I forgive 
him everything." 

** Well, I shan't be ao lenient," I returned, very 
earnestly, and then I left her. 

Rollo waa aitting on the piasza starlne dreamily 
at the laat of the sun. He had melting blue eyes, 
and at this moment a world of poetry seemea to 
be lying in their liquid df pths. Where were his 
tbonghts now? I wondered, as I paused in the 
doorway. What tender and exqnialte conceptiona 
threw tbeir vail over that nobly beautiful face, 
standing out ao clearly in the faint crimaou light 
of the departing day f In the next minute I knew, 
for he had heard the ruatle of my dress. 
** Cold ohieken for tea again V^ he asked. 
Tbis waa enough to have provoked a aaint I 
am not a saint, and don't pretend to be. 

" I've just been wondering," he oontinued, "if 
It is to be the cold eorpse of a fowl again : and if 
it is, you may count me out That veoeraole bird 
we attempted to vanauiah last night oonquered me, 
for on^ completely.'* 

" Cold chicken is too good for yon," I answered. 
''You deserve much worse." 
" Ah, 1 never get my deserts, aa yo« know." 
"Tell me this: do you intend to continue to 
treat Miss Baynor as you did this evening?" 
" How do you wish me to treat her?" 
" Make yourself agreeable." 
" And have her fall dead in love with me t" said 
the wretch. " That would he kind." 

" Are yon sure yen eould win her heart, my in- 
vinoibleeouain?" 
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"Then try It." 

" I( vou insist, I will. Anything to be oWiginc.*' 

Well, we did not have cold ohTcken at tea (Iiat 
'erening; bnt tomethingpr other rerrmueb nicer. 
All I remember about the matter is, that KoMo 
wat entirely himself. He talked ehormtnglr, ate 
Toracioualj, looked bis best, and cast glances at 
Charlotte tender enough to bare labdued her 
•heart without further struggle. 

After tea wo went out upon the piazza again. 
"With mv purpose in view, ,1 left the two together 
about nine o'clock. The moon was up, and it was 
the night and place for sentiment, Kollo did not 
miss this advantage; but continued his flirtation 
with greater warmth than ever. 

At last came the time for retiring. Charlotte 
roie. 

"Goiti]??" lit? nsked, plaintiFelj. 

** Yea. It ja bjili'puHt ti:u. I amverj decoroas/' 
aba aaiwered^ 

"Huli-pa^t tent Impossible!" he said, with 
most rcerctlul surpria^^ staring at his watch. 
*'How the time Ijh]» Qovtn! Miss Rajnor. let me 
nsmre 70U tLja,t iIua i§ the shortest, the deligbt- 
fulett oFtMiiug 1 ever pussod," 

'' Oa tn V Liunur ! Ah, it Is so dull here— Ihat is, 
it has beiin/' he iidUvJ, sadly. «'My life for the 
hmi tew Y^iivs hat btun oae long, long, melancholy, 
-drearr dfeuto/^ 

" Why, I am sure Marian is an interesting gfrl 
— eztremelr entertaining " said the sly Charlotte. 

''Yes," he sighed. "Ilarian is good enough in 
her way — very good: but then I— I— some- 
how I—-" 

And her 4? the thi?AtricDl impOBtor broke down. 

"WcM, good^nJ-ht, ilr, Sydenham." 

'* Won't vtju—wcjn't jou let lae shake hands 
with Toulf" he a-sked, fjifl voice quivering. "I 
should 11 ko ao much to be a friend of yours— a 
true frieud. Ah, mpj iliw Uaynor, it is a bitter 
thing to sny at my ase that I never had Onel" 

She fravp Mm ti'cr^iDtid, nnd be pressed it. At 
lafli he let it fio, and lurued irom ner. She pre- 
tended to gd in and awnv [ but, with me. Whom 
«bc beckksni'd Irom my hiding-place, stole back' on 
her f ip-tufis, on J f'sien^d, 

'*A-a-gb:'' ve ht'ai'd bim aiah, taking a cigar 
from' his pockfet. ** Quite neatly done, by Jove! 
Poor thing, she^s gone — struck dead — quit^ 
through ! But it's not my fault, luckily." 

Then he sat down again, and smoked, and 
thought— perhaps, as before, ofthe poetical subject 
of cold chicken. 

The flirtation continued, of course, next day. 
The lovers— I simll call them lovers to save round- 
about expressions — rode out together. It was not 
a very spirited ride, so Charlotte afterward fold 
me, from an equestrian point of vieir; for "The 
Sorcerer " was still winding his charm. They 
merelv dawdled along, making dreamy love — 
thongn never nttering it directly— and were, 
upon the whole, verv happy. There ie something 
delicious, you know, even in make-believe. 

In the evening it rained, so the piazza again 
was, of course, out of the question. But the 
piano Indoors did nearly as well. Rollo could 
sing (a trumpety, sweet baritone), and his music 
was consistently tbatof pai^sion. Charlotte sang 
also in the same strain, and then they sang to- 
gether. P)ano-«trings and heart-strings have 
strange, bewildering sympathy, and they cer- 
tainly appeared to find it so. 

How much I should like to continue in detail 
this marvelous flirtation ! But r.las ! my foolish 
little pen has run awny from my fingers already, 
and i must call it back. Tou have concluded 
some paragraphs ago that Charlotte and 1 were 
cunspirators. It is quite true. We had banded 



together to moHify my bandoome eouiin'fl Tositj 
•and Oelf-eonceit 

Success — the snooess I aimed at— aeemed aflar 
a week or two to be approaching very slowly. 1 
rather blatned my ally, aad, in iaet, 1 took bcr to 
task. 

*' Charlotte," oaid I, "yon don't eneo n rago him 
enough." 

*^ 1 don't I What more would you bavo me ^f 
Assault bim violently with my displays of aflee- 
lion f" . 

" Not at all : but— but— well, yon are a woman, 
and you should know." 

' The next event — we were always harfog 
"events" In our part of the eonntrr — waa a aort 
of picnic on an eminently unhistorieal spot called 
" Balboa's Peak." Koth'iog that 1 could find oat 
had ever happened at this pladB ; but wo oooaid- 
ered it very famous, and decidedly our point of 
interest 

We rode there, haying; nadeqoite a laryre party, 
end encamped .exactly in the shadow of the som- 
mit. And for an hour or two, in variona waya, we 
had a good deal of wild amusement. Dot what 
furnished me with the most pleasure waa to per- 
ceive the change which bad gradually come orer 
Cousin Rollo. He hiy under a tree smokiof^ 
drinking occasionally of some cbsDipagno we bad 
skillfully decanted (and spoiled, of eourae), and 
starinff dreamily at Charlotte. She waa, with 
several others, engaged hi an exciting came of 
parior billiards— the board having been lud upon 
some boxes, and serving very well indeed nnder 
the 'circumstances. Ber face was shadowed bj 
the most amazing little straw bat, and her figare 
came out well in a dress of blue and green. Aa 
she flitted about in humming-bird fashMO abe wma 
certainly remarkably pretty, and it was easy to 
perceive that her beauty and fascination were at 
fast taking eflect. 

The ^illinrds dooe» lazy Rollo rose and yawned^ 
and difwdled over. 

" How bored you must be, after that dreary 
game I" be said to Charlotte, looking down into 
ner shy eyes. 

** Not ' very much bored," she answered. 
*Whyr • 

^' Let us walk. There's shade over yonder, and 
wis can be cool as w^ please. Have some cham- 
pagne?" 

She declinrd, and they at once aetoC I felt 
my heart beat hopefully, for I thought the end of 
my scheminff was nighl Together they went, aay- 
fng very little until they were qatte ifiidden from 
us by the trees. But once out of view, and an- 
surea of the suftsty of thfTetreat, they, with si|(- 
nificsnt abruptness, grow weary and sat down. 

".The Soieerer" diVrpos^d ^ims^ in snch a 
position as to lo<(e nothing for want of room, and 
this was done by lolling upon the sward (bow 
affected this sounds!) at his unsuspectingTietim'a 
feet. 
" Chariotte !" he said, in' a half wbispefe. 
She blushed, and trifled with a ribbon. 
"I am very miserable !" 
«*You, Mr. Sydenham?" 
"Yes; nearly a broken man. This imile, I 
sometimes wear when I can call it op, is a hollow 
mask ; the tone of gnyety 50U now and then de- 
tect in my voice is false— is s hideous lie I" 

She crave vent to a pretty little shriek, and 
placed Dcr hand upon bis lips. He took the band 
awar, but held it. 

*^ Will you promise not to be offended if I oon. 
fessanr' 

*' I— I hope you have not doneanythingwron^, 
Mr. Rydenham'. I hope you have not been gailiy 
of any crime." 

"I am guilty ; but it is for yon to say whether 
of a crime. I love yOtt I" » 
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Hit hMd dropped upon bar kne«. 

8be bant iolo ibe marriest of moekiDg Imngh- 
ier as she cried. 

'*0b» yoo are jet(inff» Mr. Bjdeiibaml You 
den't lore *»m, I know.''^ 

"1 do-*I worfthip .Toul It beeao in fooliab 

firtation ; it has eiidei] in reaU mad passion. Oh, 
sball die if \ ou do oot marry me before ftnotber 
month has pused ! * 

She Uugbed again. 

" Marry you f 1 could nerer do that It is im- 
possible r 

'* Impossible ! No, no ; it is easy^it is neoes- 
sarr." 

" 1 assnre yon it is utterly impossible ; and it 
is a great crime, indeed, lor you to even pretend 
you ToTe me." 

"A crime I Hoirt" 

*' Don't you know how f asked Miss Innocence. 
" I am sure you do." 

*'I do fu>< kuow/* he returned, eamestlr. 

**0b, dear I what a strange thing! Why* Mr. 
Sydenham, I am manied already I" 

He bounded to his feet» and glared down upon 
ber. 

*' Married already 1" be repeated, hoarsely. 

" Tea, for a whole year. I am Mrs. Charlotte 
Rayuor, undoubtedly." 

He seemed Iraiitic and bewildered; but he bad 
comprehended all. Shame and mortiOcation, 
mingled with fierce rage, filled bis handsome £ace, 
and made it contorted. 

** Let us return/' were bis next words, in a low 
Toice. "This indignity is Marlao*s work as well 
as TOurs. She shon pay for it, by heaven I*' 

Charlotte acknowledged aftenvard that she was 
really terrified ; and, indeed, when be bad come 
back to our little cump. and I saw the dangerous 
light in bis eyes, so was I. 

'*Ton bate won now," he hissed in my ear; 
'' but those laugh best w ho laugh last." 

And with these words he mounted bis horse 
and rode away. 

Two hours afterwnrd the picnic broke up, andf 
Charlotte and I went home together, both very 
penitent At the l^uxtw I . learned that RoUo-bad 
taken hisbaggaze, and gone to the station, half a 
mile distant, witliout any explanation or farewell. 

I wrote to him immediately, apologizing and 
re^rretting most humbly ; but be took no luMice. 
I wrote again, appealing to his tendereat f^ngs 
in all tbe'ways I could think of; but stiU jneflee- 
tively. Then I gave bim up. 

My surprise wt<s consequently grea^ when, 
about a year afterward, I received &om bim the 
following note : 

*'U'eabfst Marian— I made a fool of myself to 

Sit ansry with you about the imposition you and 
rS|rKaTnor practiced upon me ; and 1 apologize, 
boprog 1 may be lorgrven. The only means you 
can adopt to satisfy me of your forgiveness are 
an immediate acceptance of the invitation I now 
extend you to visit me in Match leigh— or, rather 
I should sav, vs. My sister is very ill-«indeed, 
confined to ber ro^m/and as I have a irieod iftbp- 
ping with me, and no means to entertain b.im, 1 
am almost in despair." 

I was very glad to make our qnarrel np, and I 
wrote that I should come at once; and two days 
afterward, after a great deal of railroading and 
staging, the ancient village of Matchleigh, from 
owoins a populut'on of 249, had increased in ihia 
regard to a population of 250. 

1 met Rollo, lurking better than ever, at his 
door, holding out his aims Id th^ most bospi^ble 
and cousinly manner, and I flew into them to re- 
ceive the kiss ol reconcilintion, 

*'Now let me see sis," said I, meaning his sister. 

"No," he returned, rather gravely; "impos- 
•Ible at present The (act is, we don't know what 



is really the matter with ber. To be on the safe 
side, the doctor has warned everybody oft for the 
present." 

I expressed natural regret, and then we went in. 
Shown my room, it did not take long for me to 
refreab alter the fatigue and diM>rder of travel. 
Dinner wua very near when L descended, and went 
into the Itfarary. 

There I perceived, sitting on a lonn^, in an 
easy, graceful altitude, a man perhaps thirty years 
of age. He was tall, slender, and dark— dark 
hair, dark eyes, dark dress. He was yawning 
over a book, from which bs lazily raised bis eyes 
as I shut the door. 

1 felt, as was very natural, mucb embarrassed, 
and did not know whether to retreat or advance. 
He relieved me by rising, with a smile on bis face, 
bowing, and pushing forward a chair. 

" Pardon me, but tbia is Miss Latham, 1 be- 
liever 

"Yes. sir." 

" Rollo £hoo1d be here to introduce ns ; but as 
he is not, we will introduce ourselves. I am Migor 
Lock wood, bis friend." 

I don't remember what reply I made, for I was 
still nuite fiuttered ; but I sat down, and be be^an 
to talk. Be showed me the book be held, which 
was an edition of Sardou's plays--the '^Benoi- 
ton," and I don't know what el»e; and it was of 
playa he spoke. Though the subject was of small 
mteresl to me, he made it very tolerable, and per- 
mitted me to see that be ws' exceedingly clever. 

lu the midst of the conversation Rollo entered. 

** Good friends already !" he exclaimed. " I 
am clad to aee that, as it saves me the bore of in- 
troducing." 

Dinner was presently announced, and I went 
into the next room on the ma or's arm. 
. The wine seemed to produce a singular change 
in him. My first impression— produced it is im- 
pussible to say by what means — had been that he 
was naturally of a grave and reserved character, 
and that m talking about playa, adors, light liter- 
ature, etc., he was, through consideration for me, 
unbending himself. But now my ideas changed 
entirely. I concluded, after listening to bim for 
some time silently, and with close attention, that 
he was rather frivolous than not— tbe frivolity 
marking uneasiness and snniii. His wit was re- 
fined enough, but fanfastio ; and this whimsical 
fashfon of dealing occasionally witji very serious 
things increased my wonder more and mope. 

Another matier which I observed was the un- 
derstanding that seemed to exist between Migor 
LK>ckwood and BoHo. Tviro or three times their 
eyes met, quick signals were interchanged in the 
niere glance, and it the former bad been. talking 
especially wUdly, be ceased; or, if be' bad been 
silent, be commenced to talk again. 

At lost I determined to exercise useless copjec 
tures no longer than 1 should be able to hate con- 
ference with iiollo alone. The opportunity came 
when 'dinner was over, and the major had gone to 
his room. 

"How do you like my friend?" asked Rollo, 
smoking as usuaL 

" Very much ; but be is odd, I think." 

*'My dear Marian, a man of his wealth bas the 
right to be odd. A man of his, wealtb, talents, 
abd experience together, has (he right to bo any- 
thing. He is fabulously rich, cousin." 

** Why has be wandered down here to Matcb- 
leighf" 

" His whim »nd my persii^tent solicitation." 

** How long will he remain V 

** It is uncertain." 

Hoping you will gather as mucb as you mar 
from tho last seven or eight paragrapba, I shall 
proceed more rapidly. 

After two or tnree days I was really astonished 
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to observe how well Major liockirood and 1 bed 
become acquainted. We were together almost 
constantly y and he bad won upon me more thon 
any person of hi3 sex (I thi;ib) bad ever succocdcd 
in doing before. The frivolity of his conversa- 
tion insensibly made itsc'f fell rather as a charm 
than otherwise ; and, despito the dark eyes, hair, 
and complexiou, he appeared handsome. 



So. more ibsn a iveek fMuaed, ood as Rollo'a 
BUter was fairly on the way to convalesoeDce, I 
felt lioppy. 

But, ono OT^oioga shook disturbed the serenitr 
of our morul atmosphere, k> unexpected, that li 
dosbed neariy all my pleasure to the ground. 

Cousin UoUo was' a gretl favorite with every- 
body at Mutcbieigh, and especially with bia own 
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sex. Some of his gentleman frienda hud coma 
down fi'om the rtaetropoU^ to i^ol hift nid in nn on- 
tafprUc thej hid lormud, and ibey ptiid, on the 
evcninET 01 fh(^ir cait, raihcr a lun^ visit. The 
n&wn of Ibjl: prcseace seemed to dL^conccrt Ma- 



jor Lock wood ereatl}' ; btil be iJuw tuo to rnr 
room, mid desuended, much a si it w oa ogaiuat hw 
will, ngoln to the librury^ 

f hud been roadine abont two hours^ nod wiis 
half r.jlecpt wbtti buddeuljr fruiti beloiir u tern bio 
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ihriek rang oot. Immediatelj there iras a hurry- 
ing of feet, a noSse of bCulilinK. sbouls and criesy 
ana tbea all was once more aiieoce. 

U ii needfefl* to describe mr i^larm, nor tb« re- 
lief I felt when, about t^erre o'clock, Couslo 
Hollo, re^jr grare and frightened, eutered my 
room. « 

** Marian, I mail apologize to joa for the bravrl. 
ing jou have, no Vloubt, heard : but it shall not 
occur again. Those people who called on me 
were some literary and tneatrical fellows from 
totrn, and one confonndcd idiot drank till be made 
eren a greater fool of him«elf than«he nnturalW^** 
1 warned them Lockwood. would. st^nd "oo-kion- 
sense." 

** What has happened ?" I aa'ced, more alarmed 
thin before. 

** Nothing «bsolutc1f 'senous; at I4a8t,' I hop* 
s<^ for your sake. The fact is, at the momefat tot 
wma bsffan t6 oironlute, one of my fine friends 
took it into his weak head to have a lark with 
Lockwt)od. The ma'or stood it pretty- well" lor a 
white« but at Ian got aoury, ineolted his torosentor 
grossly, and there wa« a row^a serious row. Lock- 
wood would hi^ve (oro Uim te pieces it we htidn't 
Im\M him oft. As \\ ik, he swears to lecfre Match- 
eigR at Ike mometit he can quit his room, which is 
impossible at present on account of— if short, 
not to piit too fine a point on itr— a black eve.'' 

*'This is disgrace. ul, Rollo!" said 1, reproach- 
fuJIy. 

**I know that as well as von. ^Lockwood is 
dead struck friih yo^, and wohldn'i hare you see 
that moumlal optic for all bik money. So be snre; 
when ypQ meet bim a^ain, to make no reference 
to it.'''' 

Two or three days afterward, Rollo's sister, now 
completely recorered, eare a party. She was \6 
descend from kor chamber of illness— whence she 
bad not emerged— in full dress, and gire us all a 
dramatic ifvp'rii>e. 

That night tbe weather was stifling, and it was 
astonishing' that any one shoald attend. But the 
parlors were 'loll, and when the orchestra struck 
up, in walked,-on her brother's arm, the recovered 
invalid. 

Sis, a* we tailed her. except for a little pallor, 
looked well as I had over seen her. I went up 
and spoke k> her. amons the fltst. 

. ** How odki it 18 that I sliould be here to man? 
days without seeing ur speaking to you I But it 
was your fault, traitress I" 

She, laughed, and tojd me of ber fondness for 
"draomtic surprises" like the one she had pre- 
pared^ and then ethers approaehed and separated 
us. But where was Uaior Lock wood? Ihadlooked 
at my watch twenty iime^. Would he not come? 
AH urongh the dances (wai'm amusemeht. ) as- 
sure you) I hoped, and hoped, and hoped. Just 
as I was abput to give an, I perceived nim in tbe 
doorway. He b«ckoned me, and 1 went over. 
The musio was ctasbinz its wildei^t, and tbe dan- 
cers whir}ing their madocst, when he took my hand 
ana dreiv me into the hall. 

"I do not wish to be seen here,*' he taid, rap- 
idly J *' let us go out into the grounds." 

1 placed my arm in his mechanioally, and we 
psKSod through \he front door, and dojvn tbe 
piarza-stept. . 

Vou know bow houses are sitn&ted in m Tillage 
like Matchleigh. 

We went Of silently tilt we resched a rustio 
fence, ratling in the g::rden. Then we paused, 
tbe stars out, the moon shining down upon us, a 
waterfall tumbling in tlie disiance, the air sick 
l|rith languor and perlnine. 

** I go away to-roorr(^." he said,- abrup(ly. 

*' W by so soou ?" I a^ked. j 

" Do not demand to know that. Let me mske 
■peak my heart belJore X leave you, I lov^ you I" 



Old words, old words, yet ever ii«w 1 I 
bled. 

" Yes,'* he continued, in a strange tone. " tbat 
is the tstality of our raoo^to love! If 1 could 
onlvj>iiy as well asJovel" 

He uttered this sentence moamfuUj; his roiee 
died awf v in a laint whi-^per. 

I stared at him, surprised. 

** But mercy dwells not in this bosom, tlMl for 
Tou ! I love you, and alt that 1 lovo nasi 
perish I" 

His dark eyes began to gUtter fiercely. He drew 
fortb a I0hg„litbe stiletto. Ita blade qoirered like 
tbe tongue of a serpents 

I wa^ too terrified to do anything bat stare at 
hfnrwitb uplifted bands. 

** You must die, Marian, here! Tovr boar bes 
come ! Beoven has decreed it !" 

He advanced toward me. 

'*Help! helpl" 1 shrieked. 

Dv an amazing elfort, 1 recovered tbo use of mj 
l|m')s, and ran— ran, i knew not wbitbOr, sereaLBs- 
ing tor assistance. 

He foHowed, still holding above his bosd tbs 
gleaming dagger. 

** Do n^t seek to escape me!" be shouted, "for 
it is useless. I love you, end my lore is dcatb." 

I gave one last scream as he closed upon me, 
and flung me to tbe ground* 1 saw tbe moon, tbe 
stars, beard the diitunt cataract, inhaled tbe soft 
perfume of tbe nigbl, and then beeamo aneoo- 
scious. 

• • • • • • 

When I awoke from my stupor, a crowd of tbe 
hall-room guests, many with lights and torches, 
stood around me. 

They bore oie back to the house, and placed oie 
upon a sofa. For the first time 1 discovered tbat I 
had been wounded slightly in the arm. Tbe psrty 
was already broken up ; in an hour ail Um g n cs ts 
had ffone. 

Two weeks afterward I left Matehlef^ and 
went home. Immediately upon my amval— or 
neariy so— the following letter reacuod m« : 

** HATCHLEIO0, SepUmher « ^. 
" FhKARBS^ CousTW— -Though yon asked for do 
explanation, I foel it my. duty to give one. I bare 
had my revenge. BleMd thought! it te odd 
tbat so clever a person as you should bawo failed 
to discover my absurd Triend Lockwood's fractora 
it) the upper story; snd it is especially odd tbat 
you did not suspect something aftei* that little row 
on the evening my literary and theatrical friends 
visPted me. 'Literary and tbeatrifal frieiulsf 
I nearix expire, lazy as I am, with lanxchter wbea 
I think of ic My dear innocen^ bad yoo once 
caught a glance of tboae ingenious gentleuien, yon 
certainly eould not have been further deoaived. 
Keepers of a lutiatio asylum are unmistakable^ike 
poHcemeii in plain clothes. If rou caused me to 
love a marneo woman, I caused you in my torn 
to adore a lunatic. Who has had the b^st of it? 
We aro enemies now, of course, which is Tory 
proper, for vou were getting too iond of me en- 
lirely. Adieu. B." 

Yc.^ he had plot'ed for revenj^ and bad ae- 
complishcd it. Ma-'or Lockwood was indeed iis- 
sane, and the brawling I had beard was can&ed by 
his resistance to the persons who had come to 
conduct him to nn anvlom. Upon llollo*a pro- 
mises they gave np the idea liutil I aboold f[0 
away from Matehleigh; ond what the result of 
this indiscretion was you have seen. 

After reading theinfatnous letter printed above, 
I took a copy of it, for use here, and then bomed 
it. lis author and I never wrote or spoke to eacb 
other Again. I try not to hate him, and I have 
already suoceeded so far, tbat I Merely— deapiae 
him. 
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Goinff to Gather Flowers. 

Who eh^tll rav that Bowers 
DrtiM nut. LieHr^a'a own bowerif 
"Who its lore wuhouL xUiim oan fiittey — or Bwe^l 
floor. 
Who feUftll even dare 
Tu My tUev" ^piMEiy; not ihcrCj 
A ad cnme nui duwn urA Love nrt'iflit bring Que 
p:e^3 of UsATen ihe more ! 
Ob J prav betieva tJint antrel**, 
Ffoiii ihojuj bIsH* domiirionfl, 
Eroia^hC thorn oit Chen- white 1ap» down 'twlxl 
. , ttitir p^oldAQ pinion!, 

I ha<ta to citilE xh^Ke troa«nr@fi, 
I * HiLitcble^^ wyrks mid plei^isurca, 
Erery one ft nmrvel more thuu Ibougbt coil saj! 

I r^Tel ia tbc t]i>WQrA 
TLjtt tijjl^t on bcl<Is and bowers. 
And in tb^M tavt^h tsv^tetucs^ h&\( btitlo wanlon 

TIk^u -iL-'te, Fuir maidj nnr lii^gcr, 
Hut gutber in, fair flingur— 
What blof* iiMsj Irke ib^" Dwn awect mU Ihii 
wearj woild illumes. 



Galle and the Cingalese. 

TnJS chief ilem^ in the modern (rude of GnUc 
■re coal for the atcmneri, and Qpo;::io iuipoiicd, i^a 
iilvLT from ilombtii-^ and j^old From Aufttrulia, 
Tlie cn»tr««U lo bo ^eeci in Itie b:irbor are cisriou* ; 
pa^aenj^ers (g:>nerul|i^ in lie bea' i Li;u I Ly sk-ndcr 
outri^riiCinrr canoes of tl^e Cingstli^f^e^ nrb lundiiig 
from or einbarkiu^T in the j^rea; eieaiirem ^tbo^c 
modern Lr!timpbs of navLi/niiori^ wliile the primi- 
tive dboneys lr:>m ibo AJatditrca (rormed fiome^ 
limea eniiftilf of tlie produoia of the cocoa-nui 
iren} are aenciinq on alioro Eb^ir lading: of salt W&U^ 
mats, cjwnoa, and lortotseshelL fciide by s dc, 
t0O| wo miiy fieo a f c*;el wilh coaU from C*rdirT,ttnd 
one wiih ice irnm ^Vc^ubam Lciko ; ibe eon rasied 
crjiitaU, diik and .bni;biv glancing ^n ibo a<m ^ 
bloctB of toiidibeit beai Ij om the rcpoaiiories of 
tbe geoioiLio need in tho Old World, e nd oiiijigea of 
inteiiAihed cold from the wfitor>i of tbe New. 

liiinc isfaoioLiB or iisoftjvod furnitufjin ebonjj 
ealain^oder, taUn, nod oihcr cabinot wood'i?. 
Droaaiog-oasc!! and woik-boxeai, ori]ti<neiited v^ib 
porcvtpiiie q^i^'U- moil^ls of dt-phaiita cm in 
ebooT sod uoiy ; niif-er-wei^ihiri and MaiCi^- 
handlea mnde nf e'epliftnls' griiidera (nevorto bo 
cotiionuded ivitb the luski, tnotti^b iho lauer are 
in commoica dt?nomin[iiedi ^'leeih"*; with tor- 
toiflCshcJl ifracekis, chains paji^r-koives^ itiid 
oihor arlicloa more or less ugeful and ospiiaieTilEi) 
ttriil be prc.-^sed on ibo utLetiLion of vi«itoi-^. And 
■wbeii tbc Myctrmftobipidaty or peddler ajiproachea 
with the lumouf f^ens of Ceylon, vigiona of 
Arabian NJg'hraVeiplendoraro con ured up, and ;ho 
Htfftngcr will feel a a Mki Jewsbony (Mrs, Flet- 
CEicrj lelt whea she toudieJ at ile> loo, mi rouU lo 
tudia: 

*' JLr.d. when engirilled fl.Fpir#i trrvrn 

^ Heed to tiij Uo^om'a ((Ejuering tlatei 

^^ 1 tep Aladdm In Iila cave — 

I foElo^ SJDb-^d oa tba sbore/^ 

Onr iltwslrtlion on pace 3CS ibnwi the dresa of 
tfie Cioj^Aleao o! Gaiie, ^vbo are not all^ bowerer) 
of otie imce. 



A EZanth's Memory. 

"LiFi has no place for rej^rets, XI r, Edgprk." 
**1 sometimes think it bus place for t^othJOff 

elie, Miaa Wine host or, Wbat a Summer tbia baa 

been I" 



"'Yes, and now iLe Svaracner la past. But ths 
bnrte^t i* not ended, so I can't Hi the I wo pari a 
ol the le^t togeitier, l)n you remember that 
mp:U(fnl: sermon we heard at the cam p-m eel inn 
fwo weeks npo? L^jfh 1'' with a bttle t^hiver; '*\t 
w^ri cnouijh to tnake oDc'tiHcsb cieep preinaturelj 
—'the worm ibn^ difth nutj* wb»t nnonlblie ideal 
and lo pfeoch such tbiii>2;a, to^ I Whj, U ia all I 
can do to conceive of Anch a thing a^ death, and 
i,H lor hon-1 dou't bflieve there' a ^uch a placet^' 

SttmH wondi-L, WhaL bad death to do with Ibia 
'^dorious young ereaiure, wiib the resT wine of 
lilo flowinV thfon^^h ber veins* She looktd \m- 
ruonul in hur beLLniy, the lovely ITo^h on ber face, 
the sunligbt on tbe burnfibed fiair^ ibe gems upon 
the wtiiic [teck and exqui.ire arm& which gleamed 
tbrou;;h tlie blncfc Iflee draperies, 

^' I oon't wotider yon fiod it Inrd to brlieTe,** 
]ier companion replied, a^ he looked at ber. 
'' Va yon belitiT'e m eterojil youibj M.iaa Win- 
cbfiEpter i** 

*' Ves, ihd m etrerylhinf that makes life »tt*-ac- 
irre, and tilia up -he'daya wib Ibo plea;?uro^ they 
vtere nican t to bold, Con yoa imni^iae me in gray 
liajF and up petite te^^ ^Ir, Eclf^erlyt** 

*' iJardiy," be answered, iaugfi.inft at her fancy: 
'^but somehow ] wanied to f^penk of the paftt and 
present, and von bn^e fzone a loo|^ ways otl into 
the future. J am ^oin^ bomei to-morrow,^' 

'' To-niorrow I I had not supposed yon thotijibt 
of loavipg ao aooii, A sudden decision, ia it 

uoir; 

"No, I have said nothing nboDi tt, for it was 
not a pleasant tbons4:b; to nnv*' 

'*And you believe wiib xhc philosopher^ that 
*ihe art ui Lie ia lo aroid e^ery thing dissagree- 
abEe/ I quiie airree wiih yon,*' 

** But, unLottutmiely. disap:reeabJe tflituga eannot 
a] way a be avoided, kfo i'ou know bow 1 dread to 
itty "Goad -by' to you. Bliss W inches terV 

** Why, it can not be rery difbcultto ptonotiocc a 
vrord of two ftyllahleSj can it! Ii *io, I would 
QOviee \ou to do aa I uacd to do with the ' aeveiis' 
10 iiir niuUiplicuuon table— skip it, 1 never cenld 
remember * s^evcn times nine/ and am in a fog 
uow aa to whether it makea eighty*o;tie or tiKty*- 
tour/* 

OJ the track aji^ain^ and appa^enlly without an 
eflort. Ue looked at ber curionflly, and whh n 
(julcker heart*b«Lit than u$utl, forthu wotnnn beld 
hia he in her butida, a^d be myat know what sbe 
wO'ifd do with it< 

*' i cnnnot 'aliip it/ us you rccomroetid, 3Ii»ft 
Wincbeacer, 'Ihcse fokir wceka have taken me 
\tfy near htftven, but I mu*^t leave it now^uoless 
I c;lo enter in anci posaesa the khi^doni." 

Ko miatrkiniE him thiA time. He held ber hands 
close ia blfi, and hia eyes searc! ed ber lace for hia 
suflwer. ]t waa dovinca^t aud lroL]blc'<4, iho ainile 
{^onep and iui>tead a httle tretubJo about the deli- 
eate ttiouth. 

Two tonnfT men abruptly opened the door <)^ 
the smo'kinf^^ronm, which led oot on thateoMt^fof 
ihe piav.a, and Mr, E^^erly dthE bio couipamon re- 
sumed iheir waSk, raol^elv and m{>re ^owjy than 

**M.Tjj;aret/' he sftid, aoftlr — ** for it i^ atwavsi 
MtT^^arei hi niy heart— jon have tiTon me tjse 
ti^Ui lo expect an answer to the qtiestloa which 
yon knew i^ouUI Aooner or later ■*' 

*' Ob, deir r* she in t en n pied,, ii^patlerilEr'^ 
*' I've torn ruVdre^s/* and ahc dropped bis aim 
to e .atuinetho re >t. " 1 mu^t b«Te ciLLigbt it on 
a nai^i Too bad, ii^n*t tl? Kdw^ S^r. Kd;;erlr^ 
yon iiiU escttue uie, woi>'t, jpou, wbi!o 1 ^o In 
Ecarc^ of my liijiler, lo ropy'r Ciamop^es^ I fiene- 
rally tlsd be ij \\'\\h. f> ec d Ee >' n d i h r '^ ad in h ii n d, ex - 
peclirf* me, for Tm iii a e;jrooic blale of uciidiog 
to be ^tiii tip J* 

T be d& w ua no smij^ o n h i • face . I o si ead a wbi te* 
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fixed look, wbioh lUrtled ber eren Id the dim 
AugDst twiligbi. 

**BDt my answer. Hist Winebeitert" The 
grtsp of bis band on tier arm hurt her. " When 
maj I see jou again f* 

**I— if— this eveninff—jes," the summered, 
oonfusedlj, and left faim standing in the ball, 
while she went burriedij np-staira to her own 
room. 

" Sneb an eaeape I" 

Margaret Wiocnester dropped bfeatbletslj into 

e nearest chair, and fanned herself nolenilT. 

*• What now, Muggiet" 

Her sister Marj, siitins qnietlj bj the window, 
with a book in her lap, did not seem panioularlj 
curious or s/mpatbetic. HargareCs acrapea and 
escapes were too oommon to excite much ooni- 
ment 

*' Ob, Hr. Edgerlr captnred me half an bonr 
ago on the piazza. Tto neen afraid of him for a 
week, for 1 knew what was coming. I did CTerj- 
thing I could to pretent bia saving it— erea 
started a theological discussion— think of that I— 
but it was of no use. I pretended 1 had torn m j 
dress— expected be would express sjmpatbj and 
diatresa orer such a lamentable accident; not a 
hit of it. I could only get away at all by prom- 
ising an answer to-night Ob, dear !" 

*'Murgaret," and there was a touch of pity in 
the tone, ** Vm afraid there will be a great manv 
' oh dears ' in your life before tou get through 
with it Tour faculty for gettuig Tourself and 
othera into trouble is unlimited. What do you 
mean to do with young Edgerlr? 1 warned tou 
long ago. If von could show him no oonsldera- 
tion. one would suppose your own self-respect 
and Colonel Reade would have *' 

'*DonH mention him," with a little shrug of 
the shoulders; **fae would kill me if he knew.' 
Do toil kAow, ] am sometimf s so afraid of him 

thai '.' Another <* oh dear" crept in b^ween 

the words. ''Mary, I'd giTe the world if I had 
not got to marrv Colonel Rcade." 

Her S'ster teed %i her blankly. 

"What do yon mean?" 

** i don't know what I mean." 

She roae nnd paced the floor excitedly. 

** We need bis moner badly enough," with a 
litt!ebar«h laugh, "and Fifth Avenue u prefer, 
able to Fourth Street, of course. I love wealth 
and I loi'e position, and I took them because they 
were oflered, I suppose. Anvbody would have 
done the same, would o't they f" 

Ph^ faced herself in the glass, and gazed at the 
reflection with troubled eyes. 

"Marr, there's no use in deceiring oneself, 
thouf^ It is a Tery easy thing to do, as I am be- 
ginning to flnd out. I don't suppose jou ever 
considered me a marvel of devotion to Colonel 
Beade. I liked him well enough, oi course, but 
—I wish I was oat of it." 






Itv aUter'i fuce wt^ a "Luii^j oa she gnzed out 
of ihe i^vindaw, but tbe gave no »i<rQ that she 

^' ir it fras TOO, now, that be tras engnzed to, 
it would be &D e^ ample of thu fiLneas ol toiags. 
Yoii arc «o much more ^mteblo cTerr nay, and, 
)f tbe truth was told, probably like btm Quile aa 
^T<-]} ti\ I do. Mar J. whai tmU i do wiiD John 

"' Narenret Wlncbe^Ur "^her tbler bud risen 
and alood before Dtr, stern nnd an^iry— *' for 
once !rt common ftcnte arid Trrinclple influence 
yon. I nerer kn&ir lil now t^mt I bnd^ sister 
iufaa CDOiigh to prBtend ]f>va for a mao whose 
mouoy wfla the nolu object of her pileMJon. I 
nm )^kd TOU n:i boiie^L nt lait, tboucb yea have 
duped me nsitiMfullr *i roii nave biml If you 
love Jobu Ed^orl}, toil him ^a; U Ei^t* ksk Dim 



to forgive tou, if he can, for the mischief ywa 
bare done.'* 

Bbe went out. and the door swnng to besTily. 
Margaret, croucfaiug on the floor, wTtb ber hdsd 
on a little footstool, wept miserable tears, sad 
weighed, as many n woman has done be'ore and 
Eince, love and lucre in the scale of ber aOecdona. 
' - 'M cannot aflbrd it," was the' decision reaiebed 
at last "'John Edgerly's afl'ection is too ooatlr 
a luxury for me. 1 can't pay the price ;" and 
the tears started afreah, and abe bated herself for 
allowing him to come so gradually into ber 
heart " But Cploael Beade won't be here for a 
week Tet« He need nerer know. • I mutt bara 
some nappineas to-night I will let bim lore ma 

—I will let bim **^ and the burning faea wpa 

burled in ber bands, with the thought untiniabad 
— " then 1 mnst tell bim, I suppose. ' It won't ba 
harder for him than for me, at any rate. ItTa 
dreadful— everything is. Ob, dear me !" 
• « • • ' • * 

" M^ darling, I dared to hope folr thia. I knaw 
you did not mean to kill me at the last-ryety IdUl 
m'e, for it would have been the same as that to aead 
me away from you. 1 never lived till now." 

The quick muaic rang out from the ball-room ia 
jubilant straina, which chimed with the trinaBph 
in bia .tones. 

He held her close, as if he could nerer let bar 
go, kissed the red lips and the aunny bair, lookSi^ 
at her aa a man only looka at the won&aa who 
makea bia world. 

" Tell mo again, Margaret that to« ite lova ma 
-tell me " 

" You know it but " 

She sat upright a moment and put bar hand 
over l)er eyes. 

" Unt suppose I should tell tou " 

"You cannot tell me anytl^ing that I dread to 
bear now. You are mine for alwaya, Margaret ;" 
and the face was down upon bis breast again. 

"I beg your pardon"— a deep voice, with a 
strange vibration in it, and tbeyatarted'anddenly. 
" 1 had no idea I should be so mal apropot, I 
was told that 1 should find Miss Winchester hare. 
I fancied I bad some claim on the lady which 
warranted my intrusion $ but as she is yours — 
for always "—with fearful emphaais on the alowl/ 
uttered words—" I must have been miataken." 

Margaret did act look up : ahe could not A 
little gasping cry, that was all, and she sat quila 
still. 

"Some claim, airt" repeated John Edgariy. 
standing erect " Please explain, if I understood 
you." 

There was perfect calmoeaa and courtesy in tba 
tone. No suspicion as yet of the truth. 

" Simply the claim which a man has upon bia 
betrothed wife. Miss Winchester has been en- 
gAged to me for half a year. Of course, under 
these circumstances, I resign my right to bftr 
henceforth. Allow me %o tender tou my boarlj 
congratulations upon your acquisition of encA a 
wom^in / Good-evening," and the courily Colonal 
Reade was ffone again. 

A horrible silence. They did not even look at 
one another. At last : 

" Margaret, is it true— what this man aayaT" 

No anawer. The guilty face bidden, tba bead 
bowed upoa the bands. 

"You don't speak," in a rough voice, taniblj 
ahaken ; " well, I don't wonder. What could yo'o 
say ? How easily women send men to the davU — 
such women as you, you beautiful— ^'ar/^ 

Not a sound from the cowering woman bafora 
him. His wrath melted suddetUy. The agOHy of 
a great gilef asserted itself. 

^' You might at least, have been boaeat with 
me. If you eould not have given me your love, 
you could have let me believe in your* truth and 
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honor. That's gone, too, now. Wbj did I ertr 
know Toa? 

8b« looked ap at Utt, timidly, and pat out both 
her hands. 

"Hare you no roerey, when I lore you boV* 
the whitpered. 

"Please, Sparc me any farther exhibitions of 
yonr hypocrisy, Misf Winchester. I beliere — my 
God! how I believed in yon. an hour ago t —1 be- 
Here there is a hell, and my ^rorst wish lor you is, 
that, as you hare thrust me into it, you may es- 
cape it yourself.' ' 

« « • • « • 

The Cosmopolitan, bound for Lirerpool, had 
been out two oays. On the third, two ladiea, both 
in deep roournins^, and leading a beautiful four- 
year-old boy between them, came up on deck, 
where Captain Hayward found comfortable seats 
for them, and lingered to talk a few moments. 

" A chilly day, Mrs. Reade. Look out, my little 
man, or t^e wind will hare you off your legs 
there!" 

A tall, slender man, with his face partly bidden 
by the shawl wrapped about him, caught the 



:, and stopped short in his measured pacing 
to and tro. Tne thongbts crowding through John 
Edgerlr's mind were extremely bitter ones. He 
recognised the sisters at the first glance, and 
stood watching them, secure himself Aroro ob- 
serration. 

'* So he married her, after alL Did he lore her 
as I did, I wonder? Oh, Morgaret Winchester, 
hearon grant that the gall and wormwood you 
gare me to drink may nerer be held to your 
fipsl" 

A little morement en her part caused him to re- 
sume his solitary promenade. 

"Will her husband recognize me, 1 wonder? I 
could scarcely see him in that dimly lighted room 
seren rears ago. Seren years I 1 hare changed 
some in seven years. Perhaps llargaret would 
not know me now." 

A sudden impulse led him to walk near her. 
She lifted her eyes, looked at him wonderinglr for 
an instant, and!^ then sprang to her feet. There 
was no further test peeded. He regretted that be 
had made the expenment. 

"I accidentally heard your name spoken a few 
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THE TIMON feLOOD. 



minutes ago, Mrs. Eeade. I bad do idea we were 
ieUovr-passenfferd*" ^, ' ., , « ^ 

Iler race was colorless. The old beautiful flash 
had faded Tears belbre. 

«' You mistake, sir. Mv sister— Mary, jou re- 
member, Mr. Ediierly. this is Mrs. Ueade, Mr. 
EdRerly ; ber child, tfio. It u six months since 
her husband dipd.*' , 

Courteous greeijnfirs were exchansied. A good 
msny little thiojrs fall into S pulf of seven Toars. 
which are easily ignored, and it is not worth while 
to look down too deep. 

"Then you are Miss Winchester still?" 

"For ahifuys^ Mr. Edgerly.** 

The words were unlortunate. They jarred a 
chord which led a long wovs back", and both re- 
called the time when a similar sentence had b^en 
uttered and repeated. « . •»• i. 

*• Do you remain abroad long, Mrs. Reader he 
said, tuining toward her. 

"Probably for many years. T may nerer re- 
turn, in fact. My husband's relatWes are all in 
England, and m? future home is with ihcm." . 

Ihid woman bad lored her husband, and sin- 
cerely mourned bin). 

The " fitness of things" had been demonstrated 
in this case, and the union had been a happy one. 

"And you, Miss Winchester?" 

"Marvbas made me promise to stay with her 
for a while, at least— a year or iwo, perhaps." 

"And then?". 

She shook her head. 

"I nffcr look Into the future, Mr. Edgerly." 

*♦ Yon ^ore not sterse to it once. I remember 
TOUT nskiiig Kjy il I oculd imagine; you in ?pec- 
] ik<i]QA and £ra> balr, V o u have not reached them 

' *' I?ot qiittc* Do^tbkle.^a they are waiting for me, 
tliOBiih. I &hii!l get til tiiom in time." 

*^Y(^ ouce ^uEiiiirleri l] them great calamities, 
Lrs tou r*coociled to fic prospect?" 



^ prospect 
1 am a wiser woman than 



Are tou recooc 

** tcirtairsif . 1 hope 
1 wa* ihtin/ 

Pei^sfis ^ho w«.4. A I least she was a grarer 
and suddcr oiifi. li*i^^ fjuuutiful than in the old 
Ull^c, not lui* loTabk\ a^ he realized full well. 

lier Bisier atid tlie chill had strolled away % lit- 
tle dli'tiiiitc. They w^re quite alone. 

**Yo[ir II e has'bccu tjaj^py one, I trust, ^iss 
WineheAter*'^ 

She fl^L!iiicd at Inm fiijnlck look; then ber eyes 
idl, and ilie tears tiUod ttieui. 

"As Imppy oi 1 dsj^iTiredv And vonrs?" 

''Idf cliiuiQe for happiuess died lonpr ago. I 
Lav? Tind but ODfi thing i9 Hv^ upon duiing these 
saveia vcars.'* 

'*AndJS-ut?" 

"A monUrs memory*** 

A little jMiuie. She cotild not lift her eyes, lest 
be thouy sec the t«ars ihet held. 

*'r tovei yon, Msr^nret, It may be strange, 
but 1 lots > ort J ujst OS \\i.W to-day." 

** Ytm couid not trust mc. Well. 1 was not 
woriby oliU Ic] bftti» ii foa knew all, you would 
say mj punish uiBnt had bocn sufficient. But tell 
me, it \oi] can, timt you bare forgiven me. I will 
ask Do'ililng more." 

14oti't ttiak she doubted it in the next moment 
wlien sVlo bokt^'d up mtn his face.. *If she had 
^inni'd, ^he lind also aui^trcd ; and so was she lor- 
giTSQ, ** ior iho loved onich." 



The Timon Blood. 

SE>IANTHA'S STORY. 

It was tbe timoi^ blood that did it. The Timon 
blood wai/ft(/»an/ 



I recollect the first day I took serrice at Birefa- 
lauds. I had come to tend the squire, who bad 
the gdut, and Was so cross nobody cbuld lire with 
bim—at least, if they cared for being snapped and 
snarled at,- as if be were a' caged hyena. The 
gout makes one a terrible sunerer, I know, but 
old Squire Clare was high.handed in his younger 
dars. He had' a floricTlace and bloodshot eyes, 
sitting up there in'his 0hamb<*r, nursing his band- 
aged foot; but I remember him a slim, fair young 
man, trim and gay, and KOing with Mary Timon. 

Mary Timon was old Doct' r Nettleby.'s adopted 
daugliter, but she was an Indian girl. He broaghi 
her right off the Iowa Keservation when abe was 
two X ears' old, adopted and educated her; and, 
thoneb !>he was swurthy and wild-looking, abe 
was handsome as a queen at sixteen years old ; I 
oan't help but say that for hef. 

That long, black bair of hers hung below ber 
knee. She nad a color in ber cheeks like the red 
in an opal, and eyes that seemed t#baTe a speH 
in them. 

I've watched h^r riding t^th ber father, wbed- 
ins on that black horse -of hers, her Jettjr hair 
floating out like a banner, her odd face all in the 
sun, with something wild and exultant in it. Sbe 
loved the sun end the wind, and would mn, bare- 
headed, over the hills of Sutherland, like a deer. 

Well, when the younj; squire married her. it 
made trouble in his family, for there is a prejudice 
against Indian oblood, you know ; and, tboagb 
Mary Timon Was the belle of the town, there were 
many who shrankTrom having their blood handed 
down by an Indian woman. 

But Hqnire Clare was, as I said, high-banded. 
He loved Mary Timon, and he married her, thoa|^ 
all his rclalioos waged war on him. 

Well, she bore him two children. Tbey were 
daiiflriiters. Peace was the oldest, and, like tbe 
snnire, laif and ^fresh-colcred, with blue eyes. 
The youngest. Mobel, was a Timon. 

Th'ev eallea her Mab. And, really, she wi^ 
more like an Ii^iaa than her mother. * 

Mary limon grew pale^ and mild^ with jiarsinff 
her cbiiP^n and tending her' boose; hot Mab 
came up, dark and wild aqd graceful u a young 
pointhcr. She had a lorious temper, ber nurse 
has told me, but her' father idolised bervand tbe 
family were all wahied not to provoke bOT. 

The morning £ came to Bireblands, ibose girls 
were fifteen and sixteen rears old. Tbe hoaae- 
keeper was showing mo the wav to tbe squireTa 
room, when there came a bounalog on tbe great 
oak i^ir, and we beard a voice a^inging^ 

*« We were'twe daughters of oA^ rsoe^ 

8be was the fsAvtst in the face; * 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree I" ^ 

and down danced Mab Clare. She had on a 
boating dress, all of scarlet, and ber Uaek bair, 
beoutitul, almost, e^ her mother's, hung loose oa 
her shoulders, and she had a bow anA afrow«In 
her hand. ■ - 

" i'^ace and I are goin^ to Green Island. Don't, 
expect as back uatu night, Aunt Vhoebe," ebe 
said to tbe honsekeeper, and went oii, wftboot 
giving me so much as a look, though 1 conidn^t 
keep my eyes o^ "her. ' " . 

"liow proud she looka!" said I to Pboebe 
Brown, fcjhe oppoared ss if she were going to 
speak, but didn't, and we went on to the aqnire'i 
chamber. ' , . 

Well, I had my hands full, rfght off with tbe 
old man, you may l>elieve. Uis wife oad been 
dead a year, and Peace had been Irying to tend 
him, hot couldn't very well ; and he was that on. 
reasonable and exacting, that I had to set my 
foot down, as if he were a child, and refase to 
yield' to half bis reijairements. • If 1 luuln't. I 
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ifooIdnH bare cot * wink o£ sletp, or mooeiii 
of reel, from ooo week's edd to another. 

WoU, it' iras it ffroal, baodMine, diaorderlj 
bouae; for, wbat witk Fbocbc Brown being i^.raid 
of tbe aquire'a temper, and tbese ffirU trapaiDj^ olf 
orer tb« eouotrjr at oU boura of ibe day tod nigbt, 
there was no miati-ess to it. Peoce was a larfce, 
fair* quiet girl, and would, perbaps, have staid 
quieilr at bome, but Mab must be always ranging, 
andebe took Feaoe witb her— Feaoe and Arcbie 
Cameron. 

Cameron was a joung Scotsman, and his heart 
waa set on the pldest oi tbe squire a daughters— 
voQ could have told that with half an eye. And 
be was rich and a favoriie witb the squire, and all 
migfat bare gone well but ior^ the coming of 
Eugene Luzare into tbe town. 

Ue wis a young French doctor. lie came first 
on a visit to ^-utherlandf . And after his ficst visit 
to Bircblands — what brought him I don't know — 
be WA tlv^re nil the time. 

Tbe two Toung men were botb^Ioring Peace 
Clare. As Cor Mab, iibe would have none of their 
courting*; but she waa young— her time had not 
come. 

Sb«rIored ber sister, thougb, and was proud of 
her*. And she favored Arcbie Cameron for Peace's 
huaband. 

At length Peace was wearing Camcron'a ring. 

I Ibougbi Doctor Luxare would quit cofning to 
Birohlands after that, but be didn*i. Tbe fbur 
were riding, and boAting, and walking, more than 
ever. 

When Fall came, Archie Cameron waa called to 
Scotland. An uncle there bad left hip some 
property. He'd better have married Peace then, 
and taken her with him ; but he didn't, and so I 
bare tbia awtni story to tell. 

Cameron went to Glasgow. He was gone all 
Winter, and Peace never beard a word from biqp. 

A shadow was over tbe bouse ; all waa changed 
from the old, lively wave. Peace mourned like a 
dov^, and Mab, witb lier great, glooming eyes, 
looked dangerous. 

One dav Doctor Luxare rode up, a« be often 



did, OB his little white mare Zephyr. He was a 
slight, dark man, beautiful as Luoifer, I used to 
thmk—for 1 never liked him. 

Be came up on tbe piazza where the girls were 
sitting, and 1 heard him tell* them that Arcbre 
Cameron waa married io a young lady in Glaa- 
goir. 

Peace did not speak, but got up to go iB the 
boupe. luid fell down in a swoon. 

Well, ber heart was nigh broken. She loved 
An;hi« Cameron true; and we all bad, thought be 
wat fbnder than life of A<t. 

Ber health failed, and Mab (who was savage*rike 
to every one eUe) tended ber like a baby. Tbe 
love between those sifters was t>eautiru]. 

Doctoi^ Luxare was there every day witb. his 
hot^house flowers and fruit, and his books and 
pictures, for Peace. It'-* a wonder that none of 
us suspected tbe truth. But be kept on, and 
managed his ease, and by-ana- by* Peace was en- 
gairea to him. 

But she wasn't the Peace. of the Summer be- 
fore. She looked five years older. Her girlhood 
seemed all gone, though she wasn't eighteen years 
old. It waa a dreaoful thing— her disappoint- 
ment. ^ 

Then Doctor Luxare was in a hurry to be mar- 
ried. Mab Oi)posed this. She bad always quar- 
reled witb him, constant; but he had bis way. a« 
ht had always done, for Mab fell sick of a fe««r. 
and he bad I eace to bimaelf, and overpersuadea 
her. It teemed as if be oast aome kind of spell 
over the poor girl. 

When Mab waa bstler, ther were all ready to be 
married. Mab waa ox4y M\ to ait iA her chair ; 



and see the ceremony, ber face white as her dress. 
But the exciteoieot brought out two c,oal-ced spots 
on her cheeks. , 

But JPeac^ was not to go away from ^l^chlatid) 
until Msb was able io travel' with tbebi. And d ' 
fortnight went by. 

But tbe sick girl's spirits 'did not come back. 
She aat stiU an(C brooded. Her eyes bad an evil 
look. I thought. And it wnsjplain to be seen that 
she bated Doctor Luxare. cue bated him, then, 
for marrying Peace. 

Well, one day there came to her a letter t)nd^ ' 
cover to her father. So I found out it waa from 
Arcbie Cameron, in Glasgow. 

I've read that letter since she died, and know 
how he besought her, by past happy times, when 
she treated him as a afster, to tell nim why, in tbe 
long eight months, Peace (whom be loved with all 
hia heart and soul and man's honor) had act writ- 
ten to him. It waa plain to be aeen that ha loved 
her true, and had never thought of marrying an- ' 
other. When I i\\e f^ave letter to Mab, ahe bad ' 
been sitting all dav m the north dritwing-ioom, 
reading a book of tadian tales full of horrible r^ : 
vengea and atrocities. I see bow ahe looked now 
— sioKly-like. • I tbink tbe drega of the* fever wua 
still ii^ her blood.* 

She w,ould have Peace sleep with her that nisht. , 
beoattse she had dreadful dreams which frightened*, 
ber, nhe .«aid. And Pence consented, aud aays ; 
that Mab went to sleep that night in her arms. 

Bat 1 be ieve Mab Clare never slept again after 
sbe read that letter 1 . 

At midnight I beard a itealthy step past ibj 
door roing up to Doctor Cuxare'a room. 

Just as the clock struck two, there came %> 
devUijBh shriek from that chamber. It made my 
blood ruaookl. I heard tbe squire In bis bedroom ; 
spring up, swearing. *> 

^bout8(and screams and mad crics^all thai 
ho^se rang with them. I found myself in Doctor' 
Luxare*8 room, never knowing bow I got there, 
and oh. heaven I may I some time ^rget the 
ifghtl (but I think I never sball). There lay the* 
dead man, boiling, head downward, (Vom tbe 
s^de of the bed,, and dripping with gore^ while 
bis sister-in-law, stark mod, traced kit eeaip in ih4 
.air, and acreamed without ceasing. ; 

The men servants bound her and' locked ber up 
in her room, but she never ^ceased that exultant' 
cry until she died. ' * 

,At da^T break, never for an instant sane A|?ain| 
^ber spirit went dut from amongst us. Poor child 1 
she looked so young and harmless in her coffin, I^ 
forgot wh'iit she bad done. Her father said it waa 
the fever come baek'thnt caused it all. I tbink it 
waa the Timon bIo(M, but she wics not to blama 
for either. Tbe good Lord,. who i^ave ber be? 
strange lite, will know bow to deal with her, I am 
sure. ' 

But it killed the squire, and Peace never went 
over tlie doorstone for three years. She%eldonk 
spoke. ' It seemed as if she waa trying to forget 
herself iu living for others. And bbe wore tbk 
look of a saint. 

No one ever beard her mention Eugene Luxare'a 
name/ He bad stolen the letters that came fron 
Archie Cameron, and that is what separated Fsaee 
and Archie. 

It waa three rears before Cameron came back 
to America. lie ha^ been wdnderiog all over 
Europe, irving to forget his trouble, tor bo ez- 

Planation bad ever come to him in Glasgow of 
eace's apparent neglect. 

As soon as he set foot in New York, be beaqd 
bow afl'airs had gone at Bircbltnds. Then Peace 
got a letter that oe was coming to see her. She 
seemed to dread his coming; but when she ^w 
the sight of bis face, ahe teU into his arms, and 
wept a> if ahe would weep her life away. 
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Oh, but it's ffood to find a tnie friend, after years 
of sorrow ana loneliness ! Lot e brought Peace a 
new life. She came back to health and happines:9, ' 
and married her heart's choice. A quiei wedding, • 
bat full of truth and content. I never saw a i 
sweeter one. 



Abeent^9flndcd People are Fanny. — Sir 
Isaac Newton wasted bis servant to cany out a 
stove that was getting too hot. A fellow stole his 
dinner before his eves, and be afterward thousbt 
he .had eaten it, because he saw the dishes empty. 
A Bcotcti professor wallced into the middle of a 



horse pond while pondering on Final Caa»ea. 
BeiijaaiHiFninktio punched down the fire with 
the linger of a young lady sitting at his side, sad 
severely bumea the lily-white poker. A scBtle- 
inan in Iroy received a letter in the dark, nssd 
the letter to light a lamp, and looked aboot tor ii 
to read. F*rb Gretry, one day in Paris, thinUu^ 
be had left his watch at home, took it out of bis 
pocket to see if he bad time to go back after it. 
Neander, the chnrch historian, used to go to his 
lectures in his nighr^oap and oigbt-flown, and 
sometimes walk in tiie gutter. But all those esses 
do not equal that of the man who takes a paper 
year aiter year, and always forgets to pay for tt. 
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InNDOO LIFE. — DAXCB OF tUKTASSBES AT TnS.FVABT OF CBARRCCS POOJAII. 



Ufe— jD&nce of Smiyassees 
, «t ihm Feast of OhArrvek Po^ah* 

Thb 8tran:rc worsbip of the Bindoos^ strange 
alike In its belief, itsteachinss, and its ceremonies, 
has often been treated of g^ncrallj, but we 
think the picture we here gire is as oeW as it is 
startling. 

This lestiral of the terrible deity Sirs is cele- 
brated Id the month of Choitro, which corre- 
sponds to Our March. 

Siva the terrible is both jud^e and executioner. 
Fear prompts a devotion, and (he fcstiTuI is pro- 
pared tor br a month of daily ablnlions. 

Those who take part in the ceremonies are called 
Snnyassees. They are to be seen scattered 
through the streets, dancin'^ in groups, with the 
tongue, sides, or soine ot!«cr part of the body 
pierced through with cords, jond skewers of wood 
or metal. ' 

Our illustration represents one of the^e bar- 
baroos scenes. A man is dancing, attired in red 
silky adorned with a!l bis wife's iewelry. and with 
bells on his feet Through an orifice in his tongue 



writhes a water-snake, which he holds by the tail. 
Aaoiher man, with apieoe of bamboo an inch in 
diameter thrust through his tongue, and hf^Id np- 
right or moved around, pirouettes near the 
former. 

Th's is the Hindoo mode of paying tows made 
to Siva, consisting, as will be seen, in self-muti- 
lation, or in suflering more or less acute, self-im- 
posed, and endured with stoical indifference. 

In a Christian the revolting ceremonies of this 
worship excite only the liveliest horror. 



"Thyrza." 

Sevex— eight— :nine! I was Odnking of ths 
mouse who rtin up the clock, atid then ran down 
again, when I heard footsteps. They were Mar- 
garet s. Next minute in she came. Her face was 
a little flushed; but the same thoaghtfulBess was 
in. her eyes that had been there for weeks. 

I was sitting before the tire, my old pipe in my 
mouth, and my venerable sealskin nnt on my 
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head. The first snow of the earljr Winter was 
falling slowlv outside. 

" UfCh !" shivered Margaret, taking off her bon- 
net. •* Yon are just up, Abel, and Tve been out 
already for a walk." hhe glanced at our melan- 
choly/ old-fashioned clock, its head if as ponr- 
dercd WididuaU and it looked ancienter than ever. 
•* Alter nine I Had i ny breakfast f" 

"Without rou presently" 1 asked, roptoach- 
fuUy. " Do you think 1 could* pour out ray own 
coHee f Besides, Eugene is stilt asleep. The 
rattle of the cups ana saucers would wake him. 
Then Fshould exist in an atmosphere of growl 
all dar. You know bow sullen he is wheb dis- 
turbed in his third or fourth morning nap. lie 
likes his beauty-sleep above everything else." 

"Dear, dear^ what a lazy fellow I" sighed Mar- 
garet. 

It is necessary to know, as the French say, that 
we three— Margaret, Eugene atid 1 — ooQupied 
jointly and severally, four rodms on the third 
floor. Room one, on the right-hand side of the 
corridor, going up-stairs, was our afudio ; room 
two was my apartment; room one, on the left- 
hand side, was Margaret's; and room two, 
Eugene' 4. 

After sigbinsr, Margaret took up the shovel and 
tongs— we were now in the studio—and proceeded 
across the passage to Eugene's dpor. > I observed 
her, rather amused. ^ 

" Well, what now?" I asked. 
'* You remember," she said, " that we i^ad in 
Montaigne the other ni^ht about the proper 
metbodof waking people m the morning— that is 
to say, by music. Let us rouse Eugene." 

With these words she struck up a dreadful clat- 
ter on the panols. The door opened suddenly, and 
Eucene presented himself, ready dressed. 

"What the deuce is this noise about ^' be ex- 
claimed. * 
" To make yott get up," said Margaret. 
" I've been np — up ten minutest" ne answered, 
coming out. " By Jove, I'm hungry as a bear I 
Margery, breakfast, or I die ! f di'camedftH night 
of eating, and woke with the appeiite of an om- 
nibus-dnver— of any number ot omnibus-drivers 
rolled together." 

He shivered across the passage to the studio, 
Margaret speedily made breakfast^ and we all sat 
down to it, 

"This n life— this b life!" cried Eugene, bis 
mouth full of hot bread. " Ah, Bohemia is the 
world, my childreu 1 Who lives as we do f Not 
kings, by mr faiih. What day is it?" 
"Tuesday." 

" So ii 18. This Tuesday last year I didn't 
know jou, Abel, did I? But my education has 
vastly improved since. And you, paucre diabl ; 
were daubing flats at the theatre, melting ready for 
the Christmas pantomime ! Wno would nave 
supposed you would in a few short months — ere 
yet your brushes were old— be sitting here eating 
rolls, drinking co See, paint-pots all around you, 
and the fair face of "Tbvrza" on an easel atyoui 
back I" 
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'This reminds me that Miss Panncefort will be 
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"'Thyrza'!" I exclaimed, my heart beatinj 
'This remit " ..... -^ 

here to-day,' 

I jumped up quickly, and^seized a baize cloth. 
Then 1 paused at the ocautiful face my fingers had 
created upon the canvas. Oh, so like, so like — 
and yet so unlike ! - My past, my dream of the 
fuiure, my whole life, were there in those deft 
touches of a pencil. " Thyrza I" Ifot Byron's, but 
mine ! 

"Admiring yonrself In the mirror?" asked 
Margaret, mischievously. 

These words brought me to my senses.' and, 
with the clotk 1 shut out the vision. Then I 
oame baok, father sheepishly, to the table. 



^No; but I was thinking, as I am alwara* 
whether 'Thyrza' will really— r«iW^tf— be whai I 
hope. It is my first eflbrt, and will be my last if 
it foils." 

"You'll go back to the ' stalactite balls,' aod 
' enchanted grottoes' ' again, I suppose — and scene- 
rooms — and flats^and tlies-rana wings — aod bor- 
ders — and actors— and all the rest of your former 
associates," growled Eugene. "Dear Nature, 
how sharper tnan a serpenvs tooth is it to baye a 
pig-headed pupil !" 

"Yon need not be alarmed, Eugene," said 
Margaret. " 'Tbvrza' will be the most fortnuaia 
picture ezhibiteii for five years. Abel knows 
that." 

ll was useless to sidd, on my own part, anything 
further about it^ they both, however, were awaiu 
ing some reply, when happily the door-beU rang 
in the depths somewhere below. 

We started u^, and ran to the window. It was 
shel The carnage — her uncle getting out — the 
flutter of a dress I I sat down, my face bumtng, 
my nerves quivering, my brain in a mad eeatasj 
01^ dread and happiness. 

Some one^ entering recalled me to my senses^ 
1 glanced up through a mist, and beheld b~ 
radiant, beautiful, and so far beyond me 
always. How my |>oor heart paine<l at that in- 
stant is the one positive memory of my life ; re- 
collection of emotion fades, though few of as ara 
aware in what degree ; bnt ibis ot mine never has. 
Mr. Bertram— a placid, characterless old gentle- 
man— stood near ner. . I blessed him because I 
knew that it was through him she had come. He 
looked around very much bewildered ; evidently 
it was a new thing for Mm to get iotoauch a gipsy 
establishment as ours. 

Uappilr, Eugene and Margaret bad plentj of 
presence'of mind. 

" Don't look astonished," said, the former, ap- 
pealingly. "I told you. Miss Pauncetort^ what 
to expect. You have heard of Bohemians, and 
now you see th^m." 

She laughed, 'and said, "Oh, no!" and then 
greetings passed. These gave me back a little of 
my mental equflibrium. 

" Ves, wo are shabby and disreputable enongfa. 
Miss Paunceibrt." I remarked, teeling the sad 
truth ot my words, " and we ought to be greatly 
ashamed ; but then we have our share of content, 
you know, and that is certainly a great deaL" 

" How can you apologize !" she returned, with 
the sweetest reproach in her marvelons eyes. 
" This is all' so good and romantic that I should 
love it ! No constraint, ceremony, or formality, 
and evervthing in common. Ah, ' me ! it is so 
like a book, that I cannot belioy^ it to be altogether 
real/' . ** 

" £ou see of this dingy side only the bright 
side— if I'uiav say so." I returned, growing easier. 
" Oh, Miss rauncefort, if you Knew the truth, 
and experienced it, you would find very little 
romance in soiled caipets and broken furniture, 
miiity windows, and such set tables as that hj 
which you stand I" 

1 wonder now why I uttered all this to her, and 
at that time— and, aoove all, so seriously. Some- 
body who will read this may guess. T^be pen in 
my hands puts down the tact, and dismisses it. 

The mind of ^od Mr. Bertram was still in 
contusion. His idea of life was the conventional 
one of steady old gentleman, and here he had got 
into a region of which be had had previously no 
conception.. I can recall him now — and I do with 
a smile— looking helplessly about, and then at 
Mar.d, for some enlightenment. 

We talked much longer iu this way, and then 
she asked Eugene about bis picture. To see it 
was the ob>ct of her vifiit — and to see mine ; bttt 
mine, I determined, sh6 should not look at while 
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I WM bv. ' Thai f«o* would" t«lt tM ibXMb ; ihhI 
bot /talif kuDwii, mil weolU eafl form* !* 

Engide bod 4one socDetbiog out of BheHAj, Uk^ 
iog tmr 1^8 title wxtm lines intbei* Jaban wad 
Maddoto." Bti be bud done fail work well^ de- 
spiteiteintmigibility-^-it 1 ma^oie tteeiptetaioQ { 
and be bad oo ialaeinodeatjr abeat-claiiraff what 
bia appUMtion and geniua meriied. Aoa 'bow 
fooUah «dd aabaased 1 Mi aa 1 netad tbit t 

I did not dareihow mr d«ar *^Th>t7a.^ much aa 
in tny beart I beUeTed in'it, loted it and Mt tlie 
pride of koowing it was mine, AJl ba^auae $k€ 
waa tbere— and aba waa Tb^rx* Iba feal^and 
wonki diaoover at one glance wbai Was t»iimiog 
mj rerj beart out ! 

1 vin no taf&er; but beareti knbwa I wiaa 
eloquent 'tb«n ot^ my friend's pietore. Iddeed 
I waa mad and ridioulous about it. and aaid tbings 
ore^ M arid before hinv tUat no aruetionaer, anxlona 
to get lid oT it, wouM have utterM. The con ae- 

aueinee Was, Eugeoa fhougbt me ehafSoff bim, 
laud adppoeed, peiliaps, I waa a aori of.loady, 
old Mr. Ueiiram wondered ; but Margaret, abarp 
girl, idone knew tbe tratb. 

Of eourae, my turn came at last. * I flntlj re- 
fused to nneover >he oaoTab. Tbe etvnsea were 
stupid, and «ll btundera ; bat 1 was tf rm aa tbe 
gatea of death, and ao everytbiog ended bj my 
reaolatfOB prerailing. 

Maud came back to tbe prevlona subject, erl- 
dently atill in doubt with regard to mj aingular 
commendation of Euffene^a picture. 

"You two' are wonderful friends,'* abe aaid, 
lookinr at us. ** I think I never beard your 
story.'^ 

"It wonld bore you," I answered. "People 
only tell stories in melodramaa. I know by ex- 
perience, hai^in^ been tbe author of ac? eral, and 
bating acted in them likewiae." 

She raised her eyes, consideraUr astoniabed. 
My feeltng was, as 1 have tried to indicate already, 
one partly of reckloaanesa that morning, and I 
went bttndly on : 

*' 01^ it ia true 1 I bate been eTarytbinjr in my 
time, Miss Panncefort, and I am net old as Nestor, 
eitbet; Etigene bero* took me directly IVom the 
theatre, not more' than a year ago." 

*• This is ve^r interesting,'* ^e aaid, really in 
earnest, aitting by the table. ** But every thing la 
BO here." 

" Yes." I continued, *Mn one sen^e. That wal 
interesting, too— to paint acenes, and translate 
French plays, and act in them n tarward; but a 
great liian^ people would deem it very disreput- 
able. At any rale, 1 Kved by it in tolerable con- 
tent till Eugene got to know me, and induced me 
to quit that way of life, and adopt another— bia.** 

"Thisf* she murmured, glancing around. 

**1 came here with Eugene, and he introduced 
me to Margaret, hia eister,*' I continued, taking 
Margaret'a plump hnnd. "Ue told m« be wait 
>re^y aura i could paint better thinga than flats 
'or « aecoDd-clasa theatre, and iosTsted that I 
abonid try. What were the odds to mef I con- 
aented, <m the simple condition that we should all 
Vive together, ocienpying the four room^ on this 
floor, hnd asking no questions of the ftost. My 
ohildHooa had been bitter, and a did ndt wiab to 
recall it." 

** Tbat auited medoWn to the ground I" laughed 
Eugene. 

•'^I beran * Tbrna'— Pre bean at it arer aince 
— it ia almost finished. There, you bare the 
whole history of the modem Damon and Pytbiaa^ 
MiitaPaoncefort!" 

She waa thoughtful for a moment or two, and 
then abe looked up and spoke. ' 

** How singulaf ! Alt living together, and each 
ignorant of the other's niyatanes! Yon Aaa# 
uyataries, of eontaef ^ 






•• Yes; undodbtedly. \f e are the best of friends, 
and we believe the phHosophy of true Iriendship, 
flindth^'onlr meona to maiQta'.n it, is— not to be 
conlidentiaf." 

A brigbt faugh spnrkled at her lips, and she 
algncd to meT to proceed. 

** For example, neither Eugene nor Margaret 
knows anything about mo, except that I was tor- 
nierly an actor, author, and scene-painter. Now, 
of Eugene 1 xnow, on my port, nothii^g, except 
t^at be receives disagreeable letters, and often has 
'bis own letters returned. And of Miargaret's 
alluira I am mora ignorant stiH. Sba haa the 
deepest mystery of all— it ia^ in fact, unfathom- 
able. ' Whole honra tagt^her is ah^ abut up in her 
roam, and both Eitgene and I t^re devoured by 
anxiety to know what abe ia doing tbera. Yet, wa 
dare not ask.^ 

Alargarct, dear girl, blushed, but erery one else 
was ffreatly amused. 

" flow rery, very strange 1** said MisaPaunce- 
fort. ** But bow came you to think of calling on 
ine. Itr. Craddock? You aeem to' be a veyy mis- 
antnrOpical bermit, happy ouly in your own 
society and your room.'' 
I My heart began to beat again, but I mantled tQ 
conceal thia agitation, and continue : 

*'Eui;eue again I Mr. Dcrtram bought one of 
bis pictures, and introduced him to vou, and. 
alterward, ht introduced me. Ah, Mr. BeiHram,'^ 
1 added, turning to tbe old gentleman, warmly, 
*'yoo are jresponsible, vou see, for Mlsa Paunce^ 
rort*8 acquaintance witn such a tagaboodish aoH 
of a eharucifr aa I am 1" 

•* True, true 1" mnrmnred Mh Bertram, quite in 
eahneat, and reoalving ererythin? I said aa a fact^ 

** And the end fa,'*^ I oonolnded, ** tbat yon do *- 
ua the honor of paying us a visit this morning. 
Miss Paoncefort.*' 

Here the interest of tbe oonvcrsation— except, 
alaa 1 for me— ceased. 

She aoon rose to go. 

** Pre been here an hour and a hnlf 1" she said, 
looking anrprisad ai the ancient clock, with the 
powdered bead. '* How time alipa by when we 
wi^ it to atay 1" 

8be went away fVom ua then, and I resumed my 
sealskin ean and my old pipe, and sat down beforo 
the ftre. Margaret carried the table, and what 
waa on it, across tbe paasage into her room— she. 
I need not pause to aay, was pur boaseke^)per ana 
all-'-vnd then Eugene and I were alone. 

He caught my eye waadprinir about the wtetched 
room, ind at laat falHnx fondlr on tbfe baize that 
covered "Tbyrza." lie kicked a aiool over to 
biine, and lighted his pipe with a coal. 

** What's tbe matter?^ be aaked, puffing medi- 
tatirelv. 
. ••Nothing." 

*' Nothing, I hare found, always means a very 
aefioas aomething,'* ha answered, through a vil- 
lainoua eloud of smoke. '* Tell me, Craddock." 

1 turned- to bim, and dropped my face on his 
eraat knee. It was babyish, but only a man would 
bare dona it— and tbat *I leel even now. 

'* Eugene, it is nselcss to hfda mr heart and 
love, or think to hiae it, under the paint of a pic- 
ture, and the picture under a green clotb [*' aaid 
li huakily. *• I om mad— mod !— worse liian mad I 
I worship Maud Pauncefort, and she can never bo 
mine— ^never be mine ! How like the old drearv 
melodramatic lover the phraae sounds— and yei, 
ikone bther can so well be used here I" 

** Yerv true ; but let us talk like people in real 
life. First of all, why?" 

** Do vou think she would marry me — a Bohc- 
^ mian. a'vagabond, and outcast?" 

•* Women have done auch things. What eke?" 
' '' Ob, I am 80 poor !" I groaned, cllncbing my 
taatb in bitter raga. 
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" Pooc!" be repeated, eroislDg orer to the iHc- 
tnre, and remoriog the olotb. ** Tou are ricb 1 
This Is a fortune Id itself^ and none caa tell wbai 
farther fortune it m^ j bring, beside?/' 

I looked at the glorioas face, and a storm of 
thoaghts swept orer mj soul. 1^7 eompanion 
roused me bj touching mj shoulder. 

** A wbile ago/' he said, smiling, *' yon madea« 
obaerration which iras rery true. Tou said, 
' l*he philosophy of true friendship, and tbe ouly 
means to maintain il, is—not to be confidential.' 
You hare just told me your secret.'* 

" Tes," 1 answered, rather surprised. 

*' This is the beginning, thongn the fault of it 
is not absolutely yours. Nezil shall inroiuutarily 
tell you my seciet Then Margaret will, perhaps, 
rereal hers." 

"Ahd after thatf" I asked, growing more in 
doubt. 

*' After thftt, I hope, noMiingmore," he returned, 
lHitc;iug)j. '< There will have been three secrets 
told, tlistisall." 

'* Three I'* t repealed, petulantly, for I hated 



this mystif^irtfit nvaoner of talking. " And why 
only thre<T Whv not four as weUr" 

^'Four [" he iuid^ thoughtfully. 

**Ye*, four/* 

*Ht is not impoBsiblc," he answered, 
• • « « • • 

We went pn in onr usual way, if not absolntelr 
happy, at least quietly and in contentment. If 1 
felt the misery of my own position, 1 did not show 
it, because, in tbe first place, I am not one of 
those who find relief in laying their hearts bare 
before others; and, in tbe seooud, all that I might 
say, howcTer eloquently dwelt upon, would have 
merely bored Eugene, and by no means bsTe 
ezeited his sympathy. 

With the conTsrsation detailed aboTe, the mat- 
ter of my lore dropped. If we spoke of Miss 
Panncefort or '*Thyrza," it w(is not kept in our 
minds constantly that I was pining away of bope- 
le»s love for the'former, or dreaming to gain ner 
by making fortune and fame out of the sale of tbe 
Utter. 

Eugene amused himself at this time chiefly In 
sketoTiing for a high-class periodical, and ilins- 
trating the third edition of a novel wbieh bad 
ereatM a recent and very remarkable sensation. 
His picture bung m tbe frame he purchased for it 
on toe day after Miss Pauncefort's visit, and he 
seemed, now that he had finished it, to feel no 
farther interest in its career- 
But it was not so with me and my ** Tbyrza." 
I worked at it steadily, touching it anew in a 
thousand places, spoi.iog it sometimes and en- 
hancing its beauty at others, and, with every 
speck of color that I laid upon the canvas, putting 
more of my lile there. Poets do these things 
with their verses, painters with their pictores; 
but these two clsssesof human l)eings only. Tbe 
reooUection of this faot was the solitary ezouse 
that I oQered myself for my own pardon. 

With all my dreamiqess, I looked upon the 
practical tide of aOatrs so otten and so euroestly. 
that I lelt all that was wrons in my course, and 
saw plainly and Justlr what 0? it deserved miti/^a- 
tion. Therefore, I add that, had I been anything 
but what I was— or hoped and believed 1 was— » 
the passion tor Miss Pauncefort should not have 
devastated those fresh years of my stiange youth 
as 1 permitted it to do. 

To confess the truth, I am quite sore that, with 
all my apparent industrv and earnestness. 1 was 
secretly moping. A feeling closely resembling a 
positive recognition of this fact came over me 
twenty times a day. 

For example, I slept badly, and awoke early in 
the morning always tired, and never in good 
apirits. My appetite— this is a prosaic thing to 



4ioB perhaps— waa oaprieioiiay b«t nrely wtol 
ight navo' Men. And 1 was morbidi j wsttaai 



nentioB 
it 



When I was not brooding over ** TkrntL" 1 1 
•ding; and It will fnmiSi aa ezeeUent tOaH 
tlon ox my peeuliar state of mind al that period 



when I menliea that I eoold reed nothing bmi 
Jean Jaoqaaa Rouaaeau. Yon may yet poe in m^ 
old portfolio a crowd of quotationa fWHS km 
works, espeeially from tbe '* Conteasiona," whovo 
1 was constantly meeting tones of feeling that bo 
had ezperienoed in oxaot and thrilling qrmpoftby 
with my own. 

How well, and with what ease and pleasoriL do 
I even now reoall two or three lines of tko Turd 
Book. 

'*l, was rsitkaa," be writes, ««abeeDt, nod 
thought ul;^ I wept and sighed for a happuMoa I 
had no idea oL" 

These pbiaaea, it is tmo, are, after all* litllo to 
the purpose, and were less so then, beeamo I 
neither wept nor siffbed ; but I suflferodt and 
Bousaean bad anffisred, and in reading hia atorj, I 
aeemed.to bo almost. telling him my own« 

Margaret was more mysterious than ever. 8ho 
remained in; her lOon neariy all day, and, when 
she earns out of it, her tboughtfulnosa was no 

r-eat, that abo was almost aa mnob in a dream ao 
was myself. . 

Thus 10 a week' we were no more the merry Bo- 
hemiabs we had been previooa to Miaa Pamoo- 
fort's visit. How do these changea come abowif 
Nothing had occurred to bring tbia, except wbat 
I had confessed to Eugene, wnich, after all, was 
.essentially nothing ; bat tbe alteration o( tbo oo- 
oial atmosphere was decided. 

In the periect indifierenoe to each otbei^fl wel- 
fare formerly, there waa actuallj a strong anxioty 
felt by us, though rigidly eonoealed, that we 
should be jointly and separately happy. Bat now 
there was more ontwaro oeremony— fet mo rather 
say, show of interest--snd undoubtedly loss real 
regard. This matter diaplayed itself io little 
things, as circnmstanoea of eontequeneo usvari- 
ably do. 

But we managed to get on, as I have related, 
ouietly and with apparent oontentment; and, 
nnally, the evening arrived when it was neeoaearj 
for Eugene and me to return Miss Pan n e of ortfa 
visit. 



He was ** in his growls," as he ezpreased it, bnt 

o>' growls, as I could well per- 

That morning a letter had come to olm 



not tbe eld, funny ( 

eeive. That mornit^ 

which had by no means brightened his day. Yet, 
at mj bidding, he shook otf all ill-humors when 
we went out together | and, as we took oar way, 
he became almost irolicsome. 

The Psuncefort parlor was rather Aill ; it waa 
something of a regular night, as I believe aoeiety 
people term it, and I hoped to be, at kmal, let 
alone. Tbe niadame received me graoionaly, and 
Maud, with eflosion. 

But " Thyrza" haunted me even there. 

" Tbia is the ariiat of tbe mveurioua pietwra,*' 
aaid Maud, gavly. "Ue keepa a beantiful laeo 
under a vail which is not to be lifted till oxbibi- 
tion day. It is the fsce of * Thyrt^' " 

" Byron's ' Tbyrza,' I suppose,'' said a naa 
present, who, I believe, wrote poetry, aa ho fan* 
cied. '* Vee, quite a good idea. too. Who aatt" 

It is a wonder I was not emnarraaaed and un- 
able to answer ; but it was not so with me, and I 
replied simply, but with intensity that waa almoai 
epigrammaiio: 

"A lady I" 

The fever and gloom which possessed mo kept 
me throughout the evening very silent. Plenty 
of subjects came up which 1 might bave monopo- 
lized, bad I chosen, but I did not ; and I loel ^nito 
certain that those present, who were strmngora to 
me, either eonaidered sfte alteetod or a tooL 
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At lift Miat Ptunoefort went to ^e pitoo. And 
I bop«d I thoKUd be eonyoled for all b/ oar nmaie. 
I Ktaair bow well iheoould pla/ wbeo in iha mood,, 
and 1 fancied tbai ijie Waa ao now. .It was true. 
Tbe molodjcamd Mm under her flngera ao mar- 
Tolenalj. tbat 1 could bare liiteoed in eostaa/ for 
erer. wbateror it ;waa tbat ibo waa ezeootiog— 
1 know nothing of auch thinffS, except tbat X am 
able to diitingnisb 'good Duiip from bad— it waa 
certdnlj in ererj waj— to uae'a Tague and poor 
pbraae—" grand." t • . 

But there it not riwara to be found an aaaem- 
bla^ of aoditora who wnr liaten In perfeot silence 
even to a Qottaobalkor.Tbalberir; on the con- 
trary, in a iofcn or parlor, tbe prat k'ejr atruok 
gires tbe aiffnat (or an undertone aoeompiMiimeot 
of chat.' ifioeatb the itorUt of tbe muaio» it I 
may be allowed to uae a fautastie figure, people 
get en rapport with each other with aa muen eaae 
aa when standing under the aame i^wiling during 
the progreaa of a tbunder-atorm. I will go ao far 
aa to Aa tbait Doctor Jobnaon maj hsTe been 
thinking of tbe latter half of this wheabe made ibat 
ianiooa obaernttion about Burke. And the eaae 
waa aa uaual here.' 

llia« Paonoefort had not pliijed tbree passagea 
when tbe oaoal bass and hum began ; ana, barfng 
no one to talk to himself, and pereeiving that 1 
alao waa isolated from tbe rest, the writer of 
poetrr, to whom I have already referred, came 
•iand'eetinel/ oTer to me, and took the seat next 
to me. 

** How oame jon to select * Tbjrta ' for your pie- 
tnrer be aaked. 

*'I can't well answer," I returned, franklr. 
*' Ton write ; how does it happen tbat yon taie 
one subjeot rather than anotberV 

** Well, a man who writes poetry," be sdd, 
** usually finds bis Terses eome of tbemself ea. 
Whaterer be may entitle bis subject, I beliere 
that, with tbe real poet, tbe oonaUnt aubjeet ia 
himaelf. Yon will tell me tbat Byron ia tbe aoli- 
tary example of tbia. I consioer that, in the 
trueat jenae, all other great poeta are aa egotistical 
aa be waa*" 

*Mt may be so,** 1 returned; *<but paintera, if 
they possess this weakness— or strength, aa yon 
choose to call {t^hare not aa eaay meaoa of 
displaying It We go— when we are about to 
kMffin, at Teast— first of all, to pure nature. Con- 
skier what t>eautifol simplicity there is in our 
art when we, tbe beat of us, use models! Louk 
at tbe faoea in pictures ; they are not imagine- 
tire, but real. A painter comea to a house like 
tbia aome erening ; be aees a face— a face, per- 
hapa, like Misa Faoncefort's, who is playing ao 
beantifully there— and he thinka that he can 
produce a grand Saint Cecelia out of it, and he 
goes borne and tries." 

**Misa Pauncefort wouldn't be pleased with 
any painter who would be so bold as that," 
said my companion, losing the main aubject, 
and Ustenina with some at&ntion to a magnifi- 
cent composition the lady he spoke of waa per- 
forming. 

** Yott think 80?" I asked, the fatal tremulous- 
neaa and despair rushinsr back upon me. 

'*I know so. She would be sure to misun- 
derstand tbe best of motires in a ease of that 
kind, and the gentleman, whomsoerer be might 
be, would eureiy go orerboard." 

The music ceaaeo. 

Misi Pauncefort, on leering the piano, noticed 
the deadly pallor of my face. She approached 
me, and 1 stood up with my hand to my fore- 
bead. 

*< Yon are ill t" abe aaid, surprised, and anx- 
iously. 

*<Tec,"I answered, hasHly. «<I bare token 
BO ezeroise of late, and 1 am suffering for it. 



I oiiist go into tbe air; I think I shall be able 
toalip away witbcot beins pereeired."- 

Biddio» ^er a bnrriedr gopd-nigbt, I left tbe 
room qa^tly, aad went rapidly oome. It waa 
not Tciy Uce^ bnt Margaret had gone to bed, 
and the fire waa smoldering. I sat down tiefbre 
iXp aooordiog to my old -babiL and pondered. 

Something waa in my mind, but tkowld i do 
it? Once done, it was a dedd not to be undone. 
I remember tbat I toottipared myaelf at tbe mo- 
ment to a man about to oommit mnrder. 
% I noticed a book on the stable betore me— a 
manuscript Toluai% in the handwitingof Bugene. 
Wondering what it could be, snleea, perhaps, a 
noTcl be waa secretly wiitins; I took it op. «Tben 
1 diseoTcred that it waa b>s journal, and, with- 
out pauaing a momeat to reflect, i read the da>f a 
entry. 

** Letter from my sister, short, pointed, and 
flasL She tells me my mother would not recog- 
nize or receire my last message. This is what 1 
expected. 1 see that her terms are nnoonditional ; 
iMit tbat aball ncTor fciake me haul down my flag. 
All will end 'nh an armed peace. What a mother! 
tjyenrgus Vrould ha?e miinied her, had she liVed 
in Sm^ in bis time. I're been thinking all day 
of Mise Pauncefort To-night Abel and I risit 
her. Poor fellow, he grows wilder erery day. If 
be only ktfew tbat 1 am as madly ia lore aa be I 
My lore ruins me, unfortunately ; bis may not. 
Hiigb-bo I it is a strange world, as sages bare 
disoorered before to-day?' 

Tbe book dropped from my fingers. Then be 
lored her, too, and bad coaoealed tbe truth ae 
well 1 Now I knew why be did not ohooee to lie- 
ten and adrlae bm when I unboaomed what I 
supposed to be my secret. 

I had, in the next instant, made my reedution. 
Tbia lore wes wrongs and bad beea to from the 
firat. I bad gone out of my sphere. Tbe end 
must be inerttably fatal. Any pity 1 might get 
upon confessing it, which my madness might, in 
some fererish hour, lead me to do, would m oon- 
tempt, and t knew that I waa not tbe person to 
calmly aubmit to eren ktr contempt. Ah. what 
folly to wrap my heart up in loolenea that were 
fragile aa glass, and could nerer protect it if a 
criais camel No: I Uanst tire for tbe future my 
own appoiated life, and must not suppose that, 
becauae I could paint a olerer dream— an unoom- 
mooplaoe phantom— I was better than my birth 
and fortune bad created me. It Waa enough to 
beliere in " Thyrsa," and end there. Tbia was my 
creed of few words, my, romance of but the firat 
chapter and the cateatrophe. I roae, with theae 
tbougbta burning like lafa in my aoul^ and went 
orer to the ceaeL Tbe baiie was again sleeping 
upon the glorious face, aa the magic rsil nurses 
in secrecy a brilliant future. Mr band touched 
the rery corner of the cloth, but I dared not raise 
it. No dread of myself restrained me ; but I waa 
determined to begin my aoul's mortification there. 

I knew that I lored tbe picture- tbat it waa tbe 
best part of me bodied forth upon tbe abadowy 
worla of canraa — that now waa the last hour. 
Yet I held back the fingers that were ao eager to 
afford me one final look, and at last drew them 
slowly away. 

With snoiher effort of a newly known but iron 
will, I seized a knife near, and cut the picture 
away. Tbe fire was still smoldering — almost 
gone. Upon the drtng embers I threw the tat- 
tered abreds, and all was consummated. 

Then I quietly returned to my acftt, and once 
more raised my companion'a back. Tbe next 
paragraph was as follows : 

*< Abel, In bis rapora tbe other day, exoressed 
a notion tbat be snoald seen find cut four se- 
crets aa well as three. This, doubtloss, was said 
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because, as ladies and fi^entlemeD used to express 
.tbomselrea in. the tun« of tb« Uesant %e had « 
megrim in hia head. But Abel Is not iiKtuial- 
. tire/ or be mutit have fouod out my 8ccr«t long 
120. . Margaret's secret will follow j. and ibeo bow 
.foofliah we will all aeoro, to btive kept our mys- 
teries in the dal*k ! We are plaring piirts in a 
norel, and possiblj some of ua will write the 
book some day. 1 hone the demovermnt and ca- 
tastrophe will be botn* aUrtliog and dmmatic ; 
and, to oonfeas the truth, I thiitk ft oatintit be 
otherwise. Adieu, my day; When I speak upon 
taia paper apain, I shall address* thai mai» o' 
promises whom we call Monaiear To-morr^n," 

When I looked at the 'fire agnin, what I had 
thrown in it bad become but leathery aah. All 
waa ont, and black. 

* «, • • • • ' • 

One— tivo— three 1 Eomobodj touched rte on 
tbe clioulder ; I cpcncd ttiy eyes—dm fiOt rub 
ilicmj lor no Ueupcr doca thtit eiCf<pt on the 
atug?— and anw Uii^crio suindrng hf me, 

"Juathoiwlf" I aikcd. 

" Ye^. ilusa PauTicetort told me joii had gone 
away b^Ciiiisfi joii wqi^ ill, H you are ill, wUt 



are yQLi Aiamsz here in th^ cold ? The lir^iaout. 






h 

*^h}t it Is. TTir- ^frtck tiiija 'tiBL Mruck three. 1 was 
Ai^urn\ng, but t heard if. How flubhe^ yoalooki'' 

** Vug J i;h;iiiipffi^ii(*/' 

"Ha canie c!Iosi.t. and rat don^n trn hui. atool, as 
bo *iQ olUn did In iIj© day-time. 

"I sar, Abel, don'i my ejas look fun^y.? 
They feel so. Vve got a secret for yottv" 

"A secret t" I repealed, mechanically. 

"' Yes. What ia the uae of playing such a game 
of silence and myatary ! I am tirmi of it Lla- 
ton to me." 

fie bent down toward ma aivctionately. 
• " Margaret is not my sister ; she ia my wife I" 

'^Yoarwifer 

** Yes« I was diaearded at boDM hy-mj mother 
after the osarritige. That ezplaina toy Bohemi- 
anism. Yon mu:it have underftood that' t was 
living below my position." 

/* Margaret vour wife !" 

'* True oa tradition 1 Oood-nigbf." ' 

Be went away from me, aoroaa the corridor, to 
hisvroom. What he hod aatd came back attbe 
aam« momeot, 

** Thia is the -beginning, thontrh the fanlt is not 
absolutely yours. Next i stiall in^oHinlBnly tell 
yon my aecret. Then ^targaret will, perhap'p, re* 
Teal bera." 

My first thongbt on the folio win t day was of 
Eugene^ s lovd, which had not, happily, nrored to 
be leva for bar. whom I lored. Bo tlirllled was 1 
,by thia knowled-c, thnt I laughed again and 
again at our games of hide-and-seek, and at my 
own obtuseneaa in not disooveriog the truth at 
the beginning. 

When Eugene came In, he looked at me rather 
abcepishly, b :t I apcedlly set him at his ease. 

" i eongratulate you, old fellow,'* said T, gayly. 
•*'Bbe is one woman in ten thousand, and 1 dbti't 
blame you for permitting your affection for her 
to tiJto'the precedence of your interest." 
■ ** You beliere my mother will be reconciled at 
loaif" be asked, rather anxiously. 

''There is no question of it. Mothers inra- 
riablv gire in. It is 'woman's nature, you 
know." 

" Ay ; but my mother is Tery different from 
the sex in general," he eaid. rretully. 

We were much easier witn each other thnn we 
bad been tor a lon;z time, when Margaret entered. 
and was informed that I knew all. She called 
mo namea for being so stupid as not to find out 
Eugene's secret for myaelr, instead of having it 
forced vpon me ; but lUtok the delightful liberty 



of atoppipg her cepzpaches with a kiss, aod.ibcB , 
W6 ffat down to breakfast aa merry aa poanble. 

"To-morrow stiall be a holiday with aa—a 
feast-day !" cried Eugene. *' Vou shall lift the 
curtain that conceals your picture^ Abel« cud 
Miss Panncefort must be here to aee iL '* 

WbA would they say to know my crime 
of the preceding ni^ht? 1 had only to approach 
the easel and rake the cloth, and allwoald be no- 
derstood. But I determined to reuin mj secret 
still. 

** Yes." I answered, ** I promise to raise tba < 
mysterious curtain. You see I bara dooblj cod- ' 
cealed it." 

It was true that, baring wrenched oat tha 
pninting^/afid '>tifiing the pride and vanity which 
moved me to take a last look, I had alao thrown 
upon the fire tb^ baize. Over the whole easel I 
hud now draped a white sheet. 

"How much you love your 'Thyrza'!" laid 
Margaret, '[She ia certainly well eovered. I 
suppose jou would commit suicide if ajaythiiig 
alu)uld happen to her/' 

t listenea to this speech with a aad asitle. I 
could well afford to be amused. 

**What could happen to *Tbyna' here?*' 1 
asked. 

'*Many things. The house ml^hi iHim down, 
for example, or some rogue n^gbt get in and 
currv the picture away; or. tuppoae, in reiaing 
the draperr, you should fiud ^ome other painting 
on the easel, and not yours." 

'* That would be^tmposaible^" 

''Not at all. Miracles occur daily. There are 
plenty of nccronof npcra in the world yet» and no 
lack of enchantmen'/' 

*< Wefl, t should be satisBed," I answered. 

"You woqld be, firat of aU, much surprised." 

"Certainly." 
" '• Then angry".*' 

"No." 

"thcngric-ed.** 

" Not atall." 

*• And at last reslzncd." 

** I should be resigned at the be^nnio^.** 

Eugene put down his cup. \ •< 

•*l don't believe that^ my good firlcndf he 
said. .^ 

*' Von may fake the enget as' it standa, and aU 
on it, and put it Into th« 6re," I returned. 

'*lt is too l^rge to ^o in, m vou well know. 
Your indiU'erence reminds me of Byron's, fie 
used to ostentatiously fliug poems into the fire» but 
he Hhvavs had angtbcr copy.^* 

" Test me." 

Thev did not There was a sound of wheels 
cruncdingover the ice in the street, and preseotiy 
the door-bell rans: a blithe, merry peaL The echo 
of this tintinnabulation sounded in my heart. He 
was right who auid that, if he were dead, baTing 
loved so well, the tread of bi« love upon bis grave 
would wake him. 

And she came In— furred, rosy, chilly^ laaghint^ 
lovely. Mr. Bertram, aa usual, troahr and alnpid, 
also appeared. His remembrance of^bia prerioas 
visit was evidently lively ; but be seemed better 
pleased with our arranuemeots than before — ia 
tact, I suspect he was oegiuning to be quite de- 
lighted. 

'* Now, Mr. Craddock^" said his eharge, radi- 
antly, "there must be no excuses to-dav. Mr. 
Leonard assured me last night that your * thyrsa' 
was all ready for exhibi:ioo. I have oome very 
far, and tbroogb air 'hat has nearly bitten my 
nose olT, to see it. . What sacrifices I naake to 
art!" 

*' Perhaps you are onlv curiona^" I rstnmed. 
•* Curious to have the first peep, 1 grant," 
" You will be much disappiiinted,'^ ^ siifhed. 
"No, no!" 
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"Ah, Tti, MUi Ptnoctforti you will be eren 
fhpeked. ' 

She looked tt no with mach wonder io her 
fftoe. 

••Shocked 1'* 

" Ves. I wish, on my truth, that I had nerer 
fopnd conninff enough in my fingers to paint eren 
th» scenery tor a theatre t I wiab I bad nerer 
iouebed brush or oanros!'* 

•• Why do yon say ibisf w 
J '• Because my passion for art has ncTor brought 
fine anything but misery I*' 

A light heenied to dawn upon her. 

•* You beliere that you have not been able to 
reach .your ideal. That is the case with genius 
always." 

•• Genius I The word mocks me, Miss Paunce- 
fort : I have no genius." 

**iiai you are clever, and cleverness is a kind of 
genius. Haven't 1 guessed your trouble?" 

•* Only in part. Let roe irep^At to you a pnrable. 
A certain man painted a face be had seen and — 
and fiancied. It wito to him ao4 Everybody a won- 
derful face. But after he had put the shadow of 
this face as well as lie conid— and that was poorly 
iodeed-^on eanvas, he began to fear the real face 
would never smile on liim again«'' 

She knew all. Uf heart beat and trembled. 
But her answer was ready. * 

** This is not a parable-rit is not a fable." - 

"Whatifitbenotr 

** You have painted my face^.lir. rmddock. and 
called it *Thyrza.' I understand whai you fpor; 
but you need fear nothing l^ 

She gave me lier ha. d. 

*' Huzza!" cried Eugene. '•Found trumpets, 
strike ahirupi-drums!" 

I fell into my chair, mad with shame and re- 
morse. It was too late->too Ihte ! 

All stared at me in silence. • At last Eugene 
shook my arm roughly. 

••Whttt is the matter now!" he asked, in a 
tone of exasperation. 

<*The mailer!" 1 repeated, like a man in a 
dream* 

•* Yes. Have yod lost your wits, or is this a 

' . recollection of melodrama t . Oh, d<>1ir I what an 

idiot a roan U who has ever been connected with 

• the stage I He'i^ an actor to the last!" 

** lio ; this emotion is not theatrical or aflTected, 
; Eugene," I answered, steadily. **ln another 
minute you will readily grant me that." 
i rase, and went' oVer to the easel. I pulled 

• sway the white drxpery, and laid bare before them 
all the ghastly trpui. 

, "What have you done with your picture?" al- 
mokt screamed Eugene. 

** Last nigtit I cut it up and threw it into the 
firel" was my calm answer. 

I must be pai doned it I come back once more to 
my dramatic 'instincts, and say the group around 
m* then would have formed such a tableau and 
clin>ax for a phiy as would have insured its suc- 
cess fbr over. 

Miss Pauncefort was pale and full of pity 
for me; Eugene flatbed murder from his angrV 
eyes; Mr, Bertram was, as always, in a mental 
fog; but Margaret— what can I say of Marc^ret? 
•There shQ Btood, leaning ocainst the taMe, her 
mo'utb open, her eyes distended, her face the 
blankest u^1onishment. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

'•Cut it up and threw.it into tlic firel" she re- 
pealed, gashing. 

*' Yes: .XV about even lifting the baize to take a 
last fond took." 

••You have not destroyed *Thyrza' I " she said, 

• wildly ; " you have destroyed my • End vmion ' I " 

•••EndNmionM" 

•• Yes ! ^'or months I have been secretly paint- 



ing |t in v^ room. I placed it on ronr easel last 
night io surprise vou, and took ^Tiiyrza' away!*' 

•'Then*Thyrzi'la-^~" 

*'*ThyrzA* is intaptl" she cried, with joy mad 
as my own. She sprang away from us, and ran 
to her room, and in the next instant stood by us 
again, my darling ^^Thyrza" in her hand! 

1 coAtess that I wept as well as Margaret and 
Miss Pauncelort; I confess that/Eugene seized 
*Mr. Bertram by both bands and rAoed him up and 
down the room like a lunatic ; and I confess, alas! 
that Mr. I^ertram was amazed and indignant, and 
swore. BMt we were so happy ! 

** And this was^our secret, I said, at Ifttt, turn- 
ing to Margaret; "an 'EndymionM Wlio could 
have supposed it ! Ko^v, poor picture, it Is^ashes !" 

'* A fate well merited/^ returned flargoitt. ** I 
should have only found it a thing to blttsb for; it 
was truly very, very b;id !" . , 

I)#*ar Margaret, she thought more of her •• En- 
dymion" than she pretended to tliiok, I know* 
but she was not sorry that, by Its destruction, 
" Thyraa" bad been saved. . 

* » » • ♦ » ' ♦ ' 

Heigh-ho! The storr is done, I snppoat. 
Yet I may as f ^11 add that '*Thyrza" was » won- 
derful suo^sf, and brought me, as I had hoped, 
both fame end .money. 1 painted on, gro\>ing 
better in my art as I grew oldoft And ai list one 
fine, morning the other "Tbyrza"— sh* of the 
fieah nftd blood and marvelous beauty— and I were 
mari-ied. A -fifeek bctk>re that^ Eugene and Mar- 
n^ret went down Into the country to see his mo- 
ther. The o!d lady, in a day or ^o, was as fond .of 
■ her sod's wite as he was. Nnw Eugene is at. peace, 
and has but one enemy in the woridw-Mr. Ber- 
tram. 

•* That yonng man is decidedly mad," says Mr. 
B., sometimes. **^is lunacy irlll show Itself one 
day, mark me! My life was in.dang^ by him on 
a certain ocoasioi«, and I was irightened out of 
my ifcits, by Jover* 



A SPrenoh 8tory> 

Tub following story, which is going the rounds 
of the French papers, ought to serve a useful les- 
son to practical jokera : 

Two din«>rs who were known to each other were 
sitting at the* sanne table in a restaurant in the 
Place de Chateau d'Eau, one of them,-joking with 
the mistress of the esiablisbment snid : **rmnst 
hure some tresh lobsters, otherwise X shall kill 
you." 

Uis neighbor, ayounsr man of about twenty-five 
years of agej th^n drew from his pocket a small 
revolver, which he handed to him, saying, in fun : 
•' Here is something that wi.l enable you to accom- 
plij'h yonr crime." 

' The revolver was examined, and returned to its 
owner, who hod sea cely time to remark thut it 
was loaded, when, owinif'to some detect in its con- 
struction, one of the cliombers exploded, fortun- 
ately without injuiinff any one. A crowd, how- 
ever, collected outside the restourani as though 
some tngedy had just occurred, the agents of the 
police (;ame'up, and the unfortunate delinquent 
was carried oft to the commissary of polieeto give 
some explanation of the a(:&ir. 

In the nieontimenn individual present, who had 
op to this moment kept in the background, but had 
a perfect knowledge of the heroorthe adventure, 
ran to the lodging of the latier, declared to the 
landlord that a murder had bcenci'mmiitedby his 
tenant, and that he himself was an agent of the 
police come to make a thorough search of his 
^oms. 

Tlie doors were accordTnjrlv llirown open to him 
without hesitation, and^terhe had comnleted bis 
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iar^tifttkon!!, b« r^tir^d with tn ur of miicb 

A short time aNerward the owner of the revoU 
Ter» wbo bud bi^eo ^ct tt libeftj bj tbo comuiii' 
SftTj of poliijc, ri-turnLd hooie, mid, to hU astomsh- 



cupbotiid open und eQiptv% aad (lU lit* ml 
{^DUQ. The »o-«aUcd nif^ot of (be piitiov iMd 
masii^pd io g&t olear uU wUh tiistiiooei amI BfNida 
to the extepi i^i eigbt t^ouaoad Lnmca la wmi^ 
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MT KABBOW BSOAPt.— <*X «BABraD AT THB flTAIB-BAIt, AHD OACGBT IT JfTST IN TIMB TO SUPPORT MV 
SBLP. OARRn OAKB BmROlfO OUT, HKB FACB PAtl WITH ALARM." 



My Warrow Bscape. 

' I miyvR told Mtbodj how reir, very new I wis 
to death that night, joat a year affo ; out aa I can 
DOW jook back ana oalmlj recall each thongbt, 
each word, each act, 1 think 1 will write it down 
as a warning to all who maj find themselTes simi- 
larW circomstanoedy hoping, with all xnj heart, 
that the number maj l>e few. 

In the first place, mj name is Frederick Put- 
nam. I am, and hare been for the last ten years, 
the foreiran and bookkeeper of the large lumber- 
ing estalliah nent of William Winston a Co., and 
hope to be tor another decade. 



Mr. Winston is the resident partner and mann 
ger of the mannfaeturing part of the business. 
The other members of the firm, of which theri 
are two, lire in the city, at the foot of the lake, 
and attend to the sales of lumber, which we seno 
them ht Tessels. 

This IS by far the largest share of what the mill 
cuts, although the amount of our sales directly 
from the mul, to supply the country to the west 
of us. Is quite large. 

Well, one cold December erening, just as I was 
preparing for home, 1 beard footsteps on the 
creaking snow outside, and presently the office- 
door flew open, aa though some one in baste had 
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firen it a push, admitting a tdW, stout, well- 
ressed man, with a small trayeling-bag in one 
hand and a shawl thrown over one arm. 

I was alone, Mr. Winston havinir gone to the 
bouse some hulf an hour before, locking the safe, 
in which we kept our books and papers, and tak- 
ing the key with him, as usual. 

I nad already closed the damper to the stove, 
put on ihy Qvercoat, and was just in the act of 
turning doini the lamp — but of course I waited. 

"Good-evening, 'sir/' said the man, bustling 
up to the stove, and kicking the difmper op9n 
with his right foot. "Has Winston gone to the 
housed 

I answerod ibjit he had. 

* * Wh en ? 1 w il* afraid of it/* 

He drew out fiis watch — a very fine one, I 
thought. 

**r*iliaU not lirtve time to go up,*' he said. 
'^Tbe tmin b d«i? fn ifteen minutes.*^ 

^*ln there amtlJEOg /can dof I aaked. 

"1 wanteil io leave some money with Winston. 
I ii]W?tid(»l to Hinp in town a day or two, but I 
bavo Uij^t got a di^'patch that calls me home." 

*^ What Dump, bitV* 

''Anderaotj, uf Andersonyille." 

J knetv Uitn tlu o, though I had seen him but 
once berorti. He had been one of our best West- 
ern oultornor^. [ say had be^ for the reason 
that durlug the past year his payments had toot 
been iHQ pnmi] r. In fact, he was considerably be- 
hind, aod Wiuaioo had that very day told me to 
write him, and "punch him up a httle-," as he 
ezpresfea. it. The letter was then in the breast- 
pocket of my. overcoat. 

" Yon can leaye the money with me, sir, and I 
will giye you a recejpt." 

He seemed to hesitate, which aettled me some- 
what. I have never blamed anybody since, how- 
ever. 

"Howmach is my bill?" he asked, eying me 
sharply. 

I answered promptly, for I had struck the bal- 
ance not more than half an hour before : 

** Eleveu thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and twenty- three cents." 

" Humph 1 less than I supposed. Write out a 
receipt for that amount." 

He left the stove, abd cama and looked oVer my 
shoulder while I wrote. 

** It is all right. Mr. Putnam. I know you now. 
You've been witn Winston a long time. T can tell 
your signature anywhere." 

He drew from an inside pocket a large black 
wallet, very round and full, and eountmir out 
eleven ditferent piles of baak-ootes, he told ine to 
run them oyer. It was a short and easy task, for 
each pile contained just ten one huudred dollar 
bills. . 

The balance was in fives, tens, and twenties, and 
it took more time to count them ; but at last we 
got it, so that both were satisfied. 

At thia moment we heard the whistle for the 
station. Anderson sprung for bii trayeling-bag, 
and giving me a hasty hand-shake, was ofi* on the 
ran. 

I closed the door, and counted the money again. 
Finding it all right. I wrapped a piece of news- 
paper around it, ana slipped it into my overcoat- 
pocket. 

I did not feel quite easy to haye so much money 
about me; but as Winston's bous^e was at least a 
mile distant, I concluded to keep it until morning, 
when I could deposit it in the bank. 

I closed the damper again, drew on my gloves, 
took the ofliee-key from the nail just over the 
door, and stepped up to put out the light. As I 
did so, 1 saw a nit ci paper on the floor, which, on 
picking up, I saw was the receipt I wrote for Mr. 
Anderson. He had dropped it in his burrv. I 



put it in my pocket, and thought no more abowi 
it, only that 1 would mail it to nim. 1 would hare 
done It then, Dut as the last maH for that day had 
gon^out on the train which took Mr. Anderson, I 
could do it just as well in the morning. Then* 
too, I was in something of a hurry that night, for 
I had an appointment ; and I may as well state 
here that it wi^ with a youug lady, who, 1 hoped, 
would be my wife before many months. 

I hastened to my boarding-place, ate my aopper, 
and then went oyer to Mr. Warner's, wc^aring tbe 
overcoat with the money in it« as 1 did not feel 
easy about leafing it in my room. Carrie waa at 
home, of course, lu^ she was expecting me, and, 
leaving my coat and hat in the ball, 1 weot into 
the parlor. 

1 do not think a repetition of our conversation 
would be very interesting, so 1 will pass ii, merely 
remarking that nothing. oocurred to disturb me 
until I arose to take «y leave. 
' Carrie went into the entry for my coat and taat» 
that I Ai^t put them on by the warm fire, bntahe 
came ba<» wrlli only my bat. 

*' Why, Tred, you certainly did not yenture ovt 
on such a night as this without an OTcreoat f* 

"No ooati" I exclaimed, in a dazed sort of a 
way, for the thought of the money, flashing upon 
m^ BO suddenly, bad almost stunned me. 

The next moment 1 tore past her like a mad- 
man, as I was. The coat was gone I 

Then I wat unnerved. I grasped at tbe stair- 
rail, and caught it just in time to support myseIC 
Carrie came running out, her face pale with 
alarm. 

" Oh, Fred ! are you sick t Let me'eall mother 
and the doctor I You are as white as a sheet !" 

''No, no, Carrie 1" I entreated. *< There, I am 
better now." 

And 1 was better, t was strong, all at once — 
desperately strong. And what Drought aboai 
this change ? That simple receipt which 1 had in 
my pocket. Anderson bad nothing to show tlimt 
the money had been paid ; andfvas not Ay unaided 
word as good as his 7 ^ 

I was foolish enough to believe that I could 
brave it through, and 1 grew confident and qoite 
easy at once^ 

''^ There, Carrie, I am much better now. The 
room was too warm, I guess. So. some sneak- 
thief has dodged in, and stole my coat? Well, let 
it go. It was an old one, and now I'll haye a 
better one." ' 

** But was there nothing in the pockets f" aaked 
Carrie. 

It is strange how suspicious guilt wfll make us. 
I really thought that Carrie suspected me, and aa 
ang^y reply .was on the end of my tongae. 1 
suppressed it, however, and utterea a faUehood 
instead. 

" Nothing of consequence, Ciirrie. A good pair 
of gloves and some other trifling notions." 

*' I am ^lad it is no worse, Fred. Now, if Toa 
will wait just a moment, I will get yo« one of fa- 
ther's ooats.to wear home." 

Thus equipped, I left her. 

You may guess ibat jny slembers thai night 
were not very sound, ' nor Y^fy refreshing. I 
never passed a more miserable night, and in tbe 
morning my haggard looks were the subject of 
remark. 

" Why, Fred, yon look as though yoo had met 
a legion of ghosts last night!" auid Winston. 
"What is the matter?" 

** I hod a bad night of it," I answered, with a 
sioklv smile. 

*< And you* 11 have another, if you're not care- 
ful. You had better keep quiet to-day. B^«ths- 
way, did you write to Anderson ?" 

I do not know how 1 managed to reply, for the 
question set mo to shivering from hea^ to foot^ 
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fmd I w^t M W9^ tbftt |,ooiikl ;w^v«elr la^ io pay 
cliair. 

1 mof t h*T« lAiwersd in tbe Affirmatiye, boir- 
erer. for be said : 

**Tbea we maj look for tonraUuBg from biv 
to-fnoiTow» or next djij." 

Immediately after be ad^d 



take ^oa borne/' 

I waa frlad of ibe cbance to set away, and raacb- 
ing my room', I locked myjaidlfio. 

Winatoa aent a doctor, roood, but I re£oaed i9 
see bim. Tbed WiDston came bimseUf, bui I 
would not open tba door. Than my landlady 
eame, tben some of my iellow-baarderaj but I 
turned tbem all a^y» 

Ah! those were terrible boura thai I passed, 
and the night coming on brought me no relief. 
Can you not goesa what I waa meditating t Cow- 
ard ihat I was, I bad at kst .xesolred upon aelf- 
deatmetion. 

1 eommenoad my preparations with the same 
calmness and deliberation that I would bATe used 
in the moat common transaction. I wrote a abort 
explanation for Carrie ; another for Mr* Winston ; 
a third for my poor mother: and I sealed them 
all. In a fourth en?elope I mclosed the receipt 
to Hr, Anderson. 

All this accomplished, I went to my secretary 
and took out the weapon of deiatb. It waa simply 
a rerolrer, amall ana insignificant enough in ap- 
peara*es^ bat all-anfflcient. 

Having examined the oartridfles, to make aura 
thai there would be no failure,! sat down before 
the fire to gather oonrage. 

It may be intefestinf to know that no courage 
eame to me, lot the desperation — the growing fear 
ef life— I can in no wiae call by tteat name, n waa 
simply cowardice. Yet, whatever yon may term 
it, it waa aU-suiBcieot for the time* It nerred my 
arm, and, lifting the T6Tol?er, I placed its ooM, 
death-dealing muasla against my forehead. 

In another second I should bare been lifeless ; 
but Just aa my fhiger began to press the trigger, 
there came a tap on my door. 

It startled me, and hastily concealing my wea- 
pon, I called oat that I could admit no one. 

"Wotfii^, Pr«rtr 

I knew Carrie'a voice, and a yearning to look 
On her loved face got the mastery of me. Quietly 
alipping the tell-tale letters, which I bad left on 
the tahle, into my pocket, I' opened the door. 

** Oh, Fred, you are real sick !'* exclaimed Car- 
rie, the moment the light fell on my face. " Why 
dia not you send for me? ' Aren*t you better f* 

*• Worse,*' I answered, huskily ; ^'but, Carried 
Good heavens V* 

As 1 uttered this exclamation, I started baok^ 
and then forward; and tben— 1 hardly know 
whait for. banging across Carrie's' arm, was my 
overcdatl 

Recovering from mv astonishment,- 1 snatched 
it fVom her, and thriist my hand into the pocket. 
I drew out 4#v#» ikoutand iev«n hundrtd and fifty 
doUart and twtfUy-ihru cmUa, 

Von have heard about, and perhaps seen, the sin^ 
gular capers of a madman, or the wild antics of 
those crazed with rum, or the grotesque dancing 
of savages. Well, Judging from what Carrie told 
me, and from the appearance of my apartment 
after it was all over, I am led to believe tnat, were 
it poasible to concentrate the three above-men- 
tioned species of demons into one, their capering 
and dancing would appear tame in comparison 
with mine that night. 

But I cooled down after a while,, and just in 
time to save Carrie's head a thump from the chair 



or the wvbttond, wfaieb I bad aifeated aa paftosfg 
in my crasy walts» 

Then £ aaked for an explanation. It^as tiM 
simplest thing imacmabla. I do not know why 1 
had not thought of it before. It was ^simpty a 
blnndar of Carrie'a fhther. He bad miataksn my 
coat for his own, and warn it dowi^town, never 
dreaming vtbat a smaU lonone was lying idly in 
tbepookette 

^Tell. I didn't have the brain fever over tba 
affair, but J was tbe next door to fil. I made a 
olenn breaat of the whole thing excepting myat^ 
tempt, or, rather, my resolve, at self^iestruodook 
Ko one ever guessed that part of it^ and 1 tell It 
to«day for the first time* 

I sent Mr. AndersoA bis leoeipt, banM oesr 
tbe monev to Mr. Winston, and went right <on 
with my outies, a wiser and a bettar man, I hope. 
And to*morrow» Qod willing, I shall lead Canie 
to the altar. 



Tbe nrate's VledfO. 

In tbe early part ef tbe piwaent oentwry there 
were numerooe f^ratieal erafte boldly .flaontln* 
their blaok flags over the American waters, ani 
spreading terror among the fiesta of peaedfiil meiU 
obastmen that daily plodded their toilsome way 
across theeoaaa. < . «» . 

One of the lattei^-a large peeket'efaip--w« 
swiftly aailing al6ng| one pliasant afternoon, in 
the year 18—, bound from London to New York; 
and within a few hundred miles of tbe latter port, 
when the lookeat in tbe maintop aaddettly stnrtled 
sU on deck by a loud *'Sail hot" 

*< Where away?" caUed out the captain of the 
packet-ship. 

** Oomingidown astern," waa the quick reply. 

« What do yon make hv owt f * egain asked the 
obtain* 

After A few momenta' hesitation tbe seaman re- 
plied : ** One of tboae armed cutlers in the Amer-* 
man service, sir. or— a piraU, and under a faU 
press of canvaa." 

An exclamation of dread w«nt up f^om piisen* 
gera and craw, and while the latter set to work 
XQ meet the onset of the sea-robbers, if it should 
oome to the worst, and to spread more sail on the 
ship, the fiormer stood to|^tner in anxioos groups,' 
intently watching the rapid advance of the strange 
sail which, with startling rapidity, was overhaul- 
ing tba veaael. 

Among the passengers, necessary to present to- 
tbe reader's notice, were three persons, whose ifp- 
pearance attracted mark^ attenlionv for they pea* 
sesaed tbe unmistakable sir ef belonging to tbe 
biffhest sphere of the social world* 

Tbe trio consisted of Sir Moiton Herman, with, 
bjs wUe and daughter, the latter a awoet-looking 
girl, with a wealth of golden hair, dark violeti 
eves, and a p€tiUi and graoeftil form, set off ta 
aidvantage by her olose-fiUing traveUng-anrt^ . 

A shade ot deep anxiety rested upon Sir Mer«, 
ton's face, aa he netiaed tbesplendia sailing qual- 
ities of their pursuer ; and, turning to hierwi£s^> 
he said, io a low tone: 

** If ha prove a picateu my dear, doubtless yov 
and I can purchase oar fk'eMem by a lar^e ran- 
som ; bu(» I fear me, Adelaide's beauty will now 
prove her worst enemy," 

<* Qod pceaerve her and uafrom harm I" retem: 
ed Lady Herman, fervently ; and juat then-jtbe eb.^ 
ject ot their conversation joined them, wearing' 
arotind her neck- a heavy gold ehain, with ' a 
diamond-studded arrow ornament attached. i 

*'Why, Adelaide^wby did yon put that oof" 
ejaculated Lady Herman, catching sight of tbe 
bauble. . 

*' Because, mother, it was, you remember, given 
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to my anole m a pMm, by tb«piraU LdHte, whM 
he otptared him, ana it may Mrre ua now/' an- 
awaFod tha maidan, 

*<TrM. Adalaida; I had myialf forgotten, and 
•onmana yoor pretanea of rnlnd," antwerad bar 
fftthar : and than ha tamed to onea mora gaia 
opoB the atranga tail, whioh had i4>proaobad to 
withhi a mile of the ahip, a»d all aaw now that 
tha strangle decks were armed and orowded 
wUh men. 

"We are doomad, Sir Morton. For. see, they 
Ofntnnmber na ten to one," said the ship's oaplain. 
sadly; and aa ha spoke, there oame a flash and 
boom of tf gnn, a hall whiatled by, and at the 
same moment the "Skull and Cross-bones" flsg 
ran np ta the stranger's peak. 

"What woald yon adTise, Sir Morton f" asked 
the captain of the naoket 

'*That non-resinanoe will sare ns tronble, and 
perhaps we can buy off; while, if we resist, it wiU 
but inforiate them to sueh a degree that we may 
axpeat no merer." 

^* It is our only chance, " anawered fha captain ; 
and ha instantly gare orders to bring Uie ship to. 

.On dashed the pirate craft, a rakish, graceful 
•ohooner, oarryiogfour guns, and with her decks 
•warming with men, whue sft, upon tha qnartar- 
deck, stood a young man, oTidantly her com- 
mander, dressed in a brilliant uniform, and indo- 
lenUj smoking a cigar, aa he coolly gaTobis orders 
to his helmsman. 

Soon the pirate Teasel rounded to under the 
ship's stem, while a dear Toioe hailed : 

<'8hipshajt" 

'* Ahoy the pirate I" answered theoaptain^ aloud, 
and then, turning to Sir Morton, he oontinaed, in 
a low tone: "It is some satisfaction to caU him 
by his name, the infernal pirate !" 

" What ahinia that, and whither bound f caUed 
* tha junta's clear tones opce more. 

"The Gazelle, from London to New Tork." 

"PU come aboard of you," and In a flw mo- 
menta more the aohoonar, by a akillfnl manoBUTre^ 
was laid alongside of the ship, while her com- 
mander, and a doxen of his wild-looking craw, 
sprang upon the deck. 

All on board the ship were struck by the re- 
ttarkabla tt>pearance of the young pirate oom- 
mandar, who, hardly orer twenty-one, waa of a 
magnificent, maabr build, and poaaassed a sea- 
bronaad face of sn*anga beauty ; for. were it not 
for tha dark mustache^ daring look upon the 
mouth, and flaahing ayes, one would beHeve it tba 
fiiea of a woman, and a handsome one, too. 

With a uniok step, the chief adranced to the 

2na«tar-deok of the snip, his piercing eye taking 
I all around him, and, falling upon ths passen- 
gers, he quickly ndsed his plumed hat, aa he ob- 
tarred that there were ladiea present. 

"Pardon ma, ladiea. but I am a free roreir, and 
aaada must earn a llTtng on the high seaa. Cap- 
tain, I would examine your cargo. Pear not, sir; 
I noTar rob a man of his all, and your and your 
paaaangars^ ualuablea and property are asfe; 
iho nghy had you rsaiated ma, 'twould hare been 

The Toice as well as the appearance of the 
young pirate eaptain impressed all who heard it, 
and, with self-aongratulstions at his prospects 
brifptaning, the captain of the merchantman 
tumad to conduct his capter into hfs cabin, where 
the ere of the chief fell upon Adelside Herman. 
His moe lishtad up with admiration, and bowing 
low, he sail : 

" Pardon tha fright I bare giran you, lady ; but, 
after I claim a portion of tms cargo, I will take 
from your midst my hated presence. Hal" and, 
fli he spoke, the eyas of the corsair foil upon 
tha rich ornament worn around tha neck of tha 



Instantly hit foee chaagad, and, remorlBg Mi 
hat^ be continued, politely : 

" Consider ma not impertinent, ladj, bat wilt 
you permit me to examine that chsin and tba 
charm attached t" 

Without hesiUtion Adelside stepped forward, 
and the piraU took hold of the tnnkat. Aftar 
examining it attentirely, he said : 

" Captain, I will not trouble you longer. Tour 
ship is free to go on unmolested, for this lady 
wears the pledge of safety— a pledge given by our 
chief, and one which I always re^>ect. To yo ur 
Tcssel, men !"— and the youns commander tionad 
to his crew, who were crowding cloaolj aroimd 
him. 

"And why, captain f naked a burlj 
atepping forward. 

The face of the chief lit up with an ex. 
of danger to hia opponent, but he remarked, 
quietly: 

" I neTor allow my orders to be questfonad ; but 
in this case, for the sake of peace, 1 will axplaim 
that a passenger on board this ship weara the ' PS- 
rate'a Pledge/ and, therefore, I will protaei tba 
Tcssel and roose on board." 

" Is it Lafitte's pledge t" asked the seaman. 

"Itia,sir." 

" He's been dead three rears, and I don't aaa 
why we ahoold honor his pledge." 

' Therein we differ— I will honor it; so to jovr 



L for one, will not go without booty, and 
beauty, too. I see we can get it if we want it," 
replied the seaman, with a glanoe at Adelaido and 
soTaral other of tha lady pMsengara. 

"Will TOO to your Tassel, sir?"— and the oyo 
of the chief fell on the mutineer. 

"Not without spoUs, and ^' 

" To the schooner, sirt"-and tha hand of tba 
pirate captsin fell upon his pistol; and, as tba 
seaman sprang toward him, there foUowod * 
flash, report, and heaTy fall upon tha deck, for 
the ball bad entered the heart of the mutinaar. 

Drawing his sword like liffhtaing, tba chief 
cried, in ringing tones, whito his eyaa fairlj 
homed with angry Ught: '* Hounds, back to jovt 
▼essel I" 



A slight hesitanoy, and then the pirate crew 
owly fell back and obeyed the order, while tbeir 
leader followed them with his eye until tbay bad 



crossed the bulwarks, bearing tba bodr of tbatr 
dead companion, and then tuming to Adalaida, ha 
said! 

"La4y» you have saved the abip; but I am 
sorry yourself and fHends bad to witnaaa an net 
of p&aticsl justice, for, to gorem the wild splrita 
around me, l must he ssTcre. and perhi^ oruoL 
Now permit me to say fsrewell, ana wish you 6a» 



pirate chief turned to leara the shlp^ wban 
>rton Herman stepped forward, and, with a 
atrange look in his face, said : 

" Will you kindly permit me a word with yon 
in tha cabin, chief r ' 

The pirate looked aurprisad, bowed aeqnSaa* 
cence. and followed the baronet, who, wban aaat- 
ed, said : 

" Will yon permit me to g^oe at that sword, 
sir,jif hich you wear f" 

Without a word it wss handed to him. 

" Pardon my curiosity, but where and when did 
you eet this weapon f" 

" f am told it was my fsther'a, sir, and, I ba- 
lieve, he was an olBcer in the Bnipish army," 

" 1 am desirous of asking tou a few mora qnaa- 
tions, and would feel obliged if tou would anawar 
them, for much depends upon it ; and alao If yon 
will permit me to call my wife and danghtar bora, 
as well as tba ship's captain." 

" Certainly, sir. In any way I can sarra yon. 
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1 m«»'' ftBtwtrtd tbtt pimie, with m tor- 

piiMd look QpOQ hit f A0«." 

** I would uk TOO, sir," eommonood Sir Mor- 
ton, when mil haa aMomblod, ."to tell mo more 
rtftrding this sword you wear." 

** TImq allow me to saj that I am a * cbild of 
tlM ioa,' for I was picked up io an open boat, 
adrift on the ooean, containing, besides m/self, 
the dead bodies of a lady, a female senrant, an 
oiBeer and bis v^Ui, 

"Lafttte, the pirate admiral, disoovered me, 
took me aboard ois Teasel, buried the bodies of 
the dead, and reared me as his prUigi^ for 1 was 
then but Ato years old. 

** Sinoe the death of the chief, Lafltte, I baTo 
arisen to the eommand of the schooner alongside, 
and though sTidently bora a gentleman, haTO 
been reared as a pirate." 

*< But the sword, sirf" 

**That, with a miniature worn around the neck 
of the ls4y, who, doubtless, was my mother^ La- 
Atte gaTo me ere be died." 

** You haTO the minUture r ' 

<* Here it is, sir." 

And taking from around bis neck a ehain and 
loeket, the pirate handed it to Sir Morton, who, 
after glaaeing at it, and apparent]|y much affeoted, 
said: 

*< Captain, yo« baTo been Tory kind, sir. and 
new let me speak for a moment, and explain the 
oanse of my questioning. 

*' My brother. Lord ^Igar Herman, was a gen- 
eral in the British army, and, twenty three years 
ago, while coming from Canada in an Sng^ish 
sfiip^ was captured by the pirate Lafltte, then just 
eommenehig his piraoies, who, in return for some 
kindness rendered him bj my brother, presented 
him with that golden ple^ you obserTed around 
the neck of my daughter. 

" ArriTing in England, just in time to be pres- 
ent at my marrisfe. Lord Herman nresentea the 
pledge to my wire as a wedding-gift, for, as you 
see, Tt is a costly and beautiful affair. 

*' Shortly afterward, my brother returned to 
America, and married a New Tork lady, after 
which he once more resumed his military duties 
in Canada. 

*' There wa9 bom to my brother and his wife 
one child— a boy, who now, if liTing, would be in 
his twentj-seoond year; and, with an heir to his 
title and estates, he resigned his commission, and 
set sail for England, accompanied by bis wife and 
son. That was some sixteen years ago, and tiie 
ship in which he sailed was nsTer heud of, until 
about two tnonths since, a sailor came to see me. 
and said he was one of the crew of the ill-fatea 
Teasel, which had been wrecked in a storm, and 
that he and another of his comrades had escaped 
in an open boat, andwer«( alterward picked up by 
a fishing-smack off Newfoundland. 
/ '' He also sUted that my brother, with his wife, 
son and two serrants, had been washed away in 
another boat. 

<* Now, sir. to obtain a clue from some Maine 
fishermen, whom this man told me Lad been re- 
ported as finding scTeral shipwrecked boats 
about the time ofue loss of my brother, is the 
object of my tm> to America. 

*' That sword is one I have often seen my bro- 
ther wear, while in my band I hold his own minia- 
ture— -hence you are mb ton,** 

The pirate chief had eTideotlr expected what 
was coming, bnt, bowiog his head upon the table, 
he remained thus for some moments after the 
baronet had ceased speddng, and then, looking 
upL he sud, in a low tone : 

'' Von haTO bnt spoken the truth, sir, I feel ; 
ulronmstancea, OTer wEioh I had no control, made 
no a pirate, and often have I longed to escape 
tnm it and raise my bead as the equal of, my 



honest eonntrymen ; but knowing no other life, 
branded as a corsair, I haTe not Known whither 
to turn, and though guiltless of the foul crimes 
laid at my door, I am still the pirate Bermtm." 

** The similarity of the name has often struck 
me, for your fame has spread abroad, sir ; but 
how C9jn9 you to be named thus by Lafltte?" 

** It was the name on the Hnen I wore when 
found. But. oh ! is there no hope for met" 

And the pirate's face grew bitter in its sorrow. 

" Tes ; I welcome you as my nephew; and here 
are jour aunt, Ladj Herman, and your cousin, 
Adelaide. But, in the eyes of the law. you are an 
outlaw, and I must return to England in the first 
ship that sails, and, placing the entire faets of the 
case before your soTereign, bee for your pardon, 
whieh I haTO OTory hope can oe obtaineo. But 
you " 

'* Will sail south to the rendezTous of our fleet, 
disband my men. break up eur stronghold, and 
in disguise seek England, and meeting yon, learn 
my fate. If it is to be still branded as an ootlaw, 
I will seek some foreign lead, and Hto an honor- 
able life where I am unknown." 

"Tou an a noble fellow, and too good for a 
pirate," said the ship's captain, bluntTT. "You 
will be pardoned, I nope. But what about your 
treasures ** 

** 1 hare laid up little by piracies, my dear iir ; 
but that Httle I will return to good by bestowing 
it upon some chariuble institntion. Besides that, 
I haTe a few thousand pounds found upon my 
father's body, and it will bring me on Io Eng- 
land." 

The young pirate chief was then warmly wel- 
comed oy alTpresent : for his nobleness in resjpeet- 
ing the pledge, and nis quick punishment of ine 
man who would hare robbed them, had won their 
admiration and rewect. 

After arranging that the matter should be kept 
quietly between therrselTcs, and appointing a 
place of meeting with his uncle Herman, the re- 
formed corsair cbief left the ship, and returning 
aboard his own Tcssd, set sail for the southern 



Six months after the oTcrbauUng of the English 
naoket-ship Ciazelle by the pirate schooner, Sir 
Morton Herman, with his wire and daughter, ar- 
riTod in Lisbon, Portugal, and put up at ft fashion- 
able hotel in the city. 

An hour after their arriral, the serrant ushered 
into their parlor an elegant-looking young man, 
dressed in the height oflashion, who was warmly 
welcomed b? slL 

It wDs Efd^ar Eennan, Lord ctf Hazelbrook, 
who biMi cniz^ bcpu HermAS the Firkte. but whose 
sioi of piracy hoA been pardoped by IjIs king, aa 
be held the jouag man irrcspouaiote, under the 
circumatiiDce!}, for h\» Ihn of curunj^e and rob- 
beritiA LLpoD tbo titgb !<€&■« 

Thus Lafitie'B pro^g^ beeatno the wealthy and 
Doble Lord Edgar Hermftn, and i tear after his 
enir<* ioto tbe sot^ktr of bia native land he led to 
tb43 alttir hia boautilTu] coudn Adelaide, who, in 
wouHq^ ibe Tirate^a Fkdge, bad fouod for herself 
a couALD aad a bnaband. 



Skeggi, the Pawnbroker. 

OHAFTIB Z. 

That all is Tanity was ne?er better proTod than 
in Skegffs, the pawnbroker's shop. ' A single 
glance told the story of many a downfall, else how 
came that eingve-eeTUo locket in the show-case ; 
that shield, embossed after the manner of Benre- 
nuto Cellini, qrer the door ; that copy in Parian 
of the *' Venus of Milo," and that ermine cloak. 
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irith % limng of rose-oolored satixi. faniastically 
UirowD about said Venus, as a r^li to her radi- 
aat cb^rma f 

Th0 dnquc'cento locket had been put lo pawn 
bjr a ncedj norelist, who bad run oiit ot pens, ink. 
and paper; the embossed' shield, by a '* sport/' 
^nrbo lud WQn it at cards, when over the water, at 
Baden-Baden. The Venus had belonged to a 
dun^iuu, upon whom it had been bestowed bj a 
Wall Street broker, and the ermine cloak to a 
ci-44VQfU belle, whose father had gone to those 
amiable beasts called '* the doss/' on Black Frl- 
daj. ** Vanitj of vanities, and all is vanity !" 
. 9kegga had oilen thoaght that himself, l^ein^ a 
thinking man ; but iust now Skeegs was tbjnkmg 
.of roatteia quite diflerent— A« Xoa /oufki mqjm- 
thing, 

Being In quite comfortable # ircumstan^^a, and 
httring acquired a certain knowledge of the beau- 
tiful trom the fact that his business often threw 
the beaatiful io hia way, Skeggs found^ a certain 
pleasnTe in boldrng on to tbo more choice of the 
ijrliLiHt:i[ c^illjittrafa in hid ejjtublliLLU'jLir, an J in 
puttJDg upoD tbQiu wbat is t^clmios^y termed a 
** f^^^y price" when, cbaace brouj^ht some loTcr 
of ^ic-ii~br<ic to hi| a tore \n lenrcb of sotnetbSng 
that iho pawobfctkor was rc^luetunt to piirt wiih. 

OddLy eooLi^b, be ImJ Uik^n k atr^ot^c faiicv to 
aa Ugly EanAita^Dca writin^-dcak io hU poascs- 
flion, wbioh hud been secured by bim cU tn^ sale 
of & portion of the furuiture of that oild and. as 
p^op^ bad BAld, miacHy old, OrLlEth i^eldtin, 
whose pionej bail all gone to bin nkco^ Kosa 
S^ldcn^ lcavinij[ Jeannio. or JeaQi tlie cbiUI of ^is 
ovra siitur and Harry liftlawarjng, "out in the 
cold/' 

Kosa, it was true, was just the dashing nort of 
girl that would know how to Apend mciney ; and, 
abt such a beauty! Her das^im^^ dmrk «y^3, her 
ricbi chCflLnut hair, ber da££liiig complei^iou would 
mX any lime hare attracted notioQ to lier^ Now, 
witb all IhcadvnDtQi^ea of wealtb,, ihu fair creature 
re&erobJcd iiomo pliltmnK buttertiyj dressed in 
tbc fipieEtdcir^ uT iia spiirkliing Sprinj^. 

But Jeaof Ah I Sketrgs rcmembtrcd Jc^in 
MaicKvariDg as the girl who had ao startled him. 
on entering the stof*^, with an old white ahtiiwl 
thrown over her head, btr dHicate lace half in 
fibadow, but so like^ our queer old connoiAJsear 
immediately decided, to thecopj ot the ** Bent rice 
Cetici'* iieiiad iold iMt week to a certain rdfwsj 
kin^p whose ignomoce of urt matter? did not pre- 
Tcnt his recognition of its lofelitieus. 

What had brought Griflitb Betdun's niece to a 
pawnshop F 

Poverly 1 The knife wmi at ber throat. The 
Isndlady who let her poor little room in yonder 
tenement-houso^ — a decent and a dean specimen 
of that sort of thing, and 1'reo of ^crtiiin and rick- 
ety dnors— hod i-Tptiifitd that *' no crodii »crtn*t 
a-goin' to run on U tbi^ here house no longer; 
. an* if jtT don't pay up, out yer go I" at wnich 
rtfinea and enlivening expression of the fiat of 
fate Jean Mainwaring, after a (ew of those tears 
that orphans in sreat cities are often doomed to 
weep, bad taken down the bronze clock, with the 
PsToha holding her butterfly, that was the last 
relio of former proiperHr— the last gift of the 
dead nnole who nad left oer penniless — the last 
lii\k thai bound her to the higher gradaof society, 
and reminded her of the admirers who had praised 
it and her. 

What would it bring at that pawnbroker's shop 
at whioh« in returning from the studios where she 
"poifd for the draped," Jean had so often seen 
haggard-faced men and women, and skulking, 
ragged children slip in as if ashamed? 

Her last shilling had gone for that day's food. 
Bhe had no appointment for some dara to come at 
any art-studio, and while the wolf of hun g er an 



anfnfkl with which Jeai' i^Ma growing paAalMtf 
familiar— must bo fed, another wolf, in tbe tkApa 
of the belligerent and Tituperafive landlsdy. «aUst 
be fbd also, or sbo would spring fi^m faer ukr, ami. 
spread ponstemation upon the path of Time. 

The clock brought fourteen dollars— it bad cost 
serenty-five- ana while Jean, with tremblhig 
bands, pocketed thd money, it struck her thai thJe 
old pawnbroker glanced atf her oddly, and rery 
respectf nilTy too, Tor that kind of person, called 
her Mbs Mainwaring a^ he handed her a ticket, 
and hoped she would not get wet in the drippiDss 
of the doorway, for it was a "bad otffhtj'' be 
said— ^'a real December thaw, and rulaio^oi 
tinder foot/' 

" How did he know mynanet" pondeMd J^aa, 
as she returned t^ ber shabbr lodginga ; aad ifaa 
girl's cheeks burned with bot sbaoie^ a» aba 
remembered her father, tbe misaooea8fiDl--4f to ba 
rich is to be taoetasf ul-^poet, wfao bad been so 

Erond of bis SUitely eognofnen. ** U nsother or 
e could see roe now !"' mnrmored Jaan'a pale 
lips, that had once been aa warm in rosa-laaf 
color. 
Who will blame the bvmiifg tears for faHinir ? 
Or who that believes in tbe soul's immoitalnv, 
and the return lie earth of spiHts to watah abova 
the belored, will wonder that, as the tears fbll, 
they dried again, and a strange aeaeefahtoas came 
orer poor little Jean, ttiough stAl out ia tba aaoir 
and rain, with notbiuff but a sbawl batwaan iMr 



and the *'caiild, oauld blast" ? 

"Angels," as << Little Braedbes" teilava. 

Well, certain it i* that, while Jean ahirara 
through the wet, BkegM the pawabrokar, ia baa 
Benaissanoe desk, ^atfownd tofMtkii^. 



CHApna II. 

"But I tieverlored her /*' e^elaimed tbe indiTi- 
dual whom the journal of fashion, when mention- 
ing his presence at Loi^g Branch or Saratoga, 
invariabl? qualified as tbe "elecant and acoom- 
plished Mr. Baymond Tremaine.'' 

" Oh, I know better T archly replied Mlas Bott 
Selden, tapping Mr. Tremaine with her fan, and 
looking at oim sideways from her dangerona daric 
eyea. "Everybody said jou were engaged to 
her. I'm sore I thought so.'^ 

"Everybody bad better mind their own busi- 
ness," answered Baymond Tremaine, with more 
temper than elegdnce ; " and as for yon, I cannot 
imagine how you could l^ave taken socb a prepos- 
terous notion into vour bead. Pid the girl aver 
9ay that I proposea to berf 

^Ueant Ob, not Jean was verr rpserrad— 
very close-inoutbed, I mean— a staci-up thing !^ 
replied Boss. 

^* Whaf s become of her V* demanded Tremaine, 
with rather more eagerness than was altogether 
consistent with the leigned efibrt to snppress a 
yawn. 

"Dear knows I /don't!" replied tbe heireaa. 
"She got upon ber dignitr atter the will waa 
read— never even atked me for a dollar; and Fm 
sure I would have given her a fifty-dollar note 
with pleasure, if she had. When I came in from 
walking one day, she had gone, taking with ber 
only her clothes and the rnmiture of the room 
that Uncle Selden fitted up for her in the second 
story, riffht over us, up there." 

"And nave yon never heard anything of ber 
since that time *" 

"Tes "drawled Rosa, laaily; " sombody— aaSd 
—one day, that she had Mcome a model fbr 
draped figures, and wetft to srtists' stndfoa. I 

suppose she goes to S , and A . and B !'» 

she laughed, and appeared to consiaer tbe wbcAa 
thing an excellent joke. 

Oh, Baymond Tremaine I— aftting there qvlat^ 
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•*-bol^ yoQlr mit0rabl« hMrt leaps up aod down lit 
fidingi like theMi Jeaa iMaioirarrog, the ez- 
qvii&te oveature, whoni -eren your egotism knew 
how -to vecogadse an one in a tboutsod— 4« been- 
tifal, ss talented, aslorelr in mind sad obaractsr 
—she an ortiaf a noddl I 

!t was but a part o£ such a nature^tbaf of a 
poor man— rtcb, selfish men's sons are oft^n that ! 
—too lazj to work— to have lett the peoniless or- 
phan, his betrothed, to woo the heiress. 
•Raymond Tremaine, at twen^, :had declared 
that gstriia cannot be lettered. The wiag^ of bis 
Pegasus must not be held to earth, fle mvst traTo) 
and "a#B'lhing«," "do Burope," and, when he 
had dfscorered ibepeeulfar bent of his talent, it 
would be tiffie enough to return, and then, as his 
sire announced, he would be expeoied to begin to 
settle down and do something : 

"Unless, Ray, mr boy, you set your wits to 
work, and catch an heiress, as your father was 
wise enough to do before jou." 

The attitudes of receptfvity assumed by Tre- 
m'aine Were many and various. Ho had tried 
smoking opium, frequenting Bohemians, eating 
hasheesh, visiting the £al MabiUe, and ''all that 
sort of thing;" ont the "peculiar bent oi his 
genius " stflT remained a ratstery. He had only 
ftnfnd out one thing— that be bated to be poor, 
and loathed the thought of work. 

*< There is that artist, Jack Qreyson, that need 
to go to old Selden's before he eut tip roucrb nod 
left aH bis money away from poor littb Jean. 
Why ean't I paint pictures lik« that cLap V That 
would suit me nowl But the idea of going to 
fathar's ooontlng-houae, and sitting mewed up at 
a desk all dayl^why, I oouldn't stand it! It 
would kill me ; and* hang it, Iwam,^ /o Ut^ r 

And yet the soamp I am engaged in d^jiicLiog 
had talent, aod eoold write delicioua vci^e:) when 
not too laxy to dip the pen into the ink and 4)0- 
soribe fhtf soenqs where ns had wandered, wiLb a 
gift of imagery that ought to have made Mm— sci 
gifted— a better mam 

"What are you thinking of?" jealously de- 
manded Rosa, whose laai whim hftd been to fancy 
iMrseU in lor* with Raymond Tremaine, and who 
did not like that in her preseotoe be should in- 
dulge in snob Mveriep as that into whioh be had 
fallen since her communication with regard to 
Jean Mainwaring. 

" Only this, Rosa, that if you will eonsent to be 
my wffe, T shall be proud and happy to be so hdn- 
ored:*' replied Tremaine, looking neither proud 
nor honored, but excessively gloomy and bored to 
death, as had become his habitual state oi mind 
since the disappearance of Jean. 

Rosa simpered, as empty-headed women wUl 
when proposed to, tried to do the emotioital by 
letting lier head fall upon the broad shoulders oi 
ber handsome suitor, who kissed her, aa in duty 
bound, and a day or two after, the same jourtial 
I hare before alluded to, mentioned in irs *' ia^^h- 
ionable intelligence" that "Mr. Rajmoad Tre- 
maine, son of one of our most noted capitalists, 
would lead to the hymeneal altar Rosa, sole heiress 
of the late Qriffith Selden." 



CHAPTBB UI. 

FocRTSBH dollars, sad to say, will not par for 
food and lodging for an unlimited period of time; 
and when at last every article in her possession 
bad been sold, save and excepting the elothing 
apon her back, poor Jean Mainwaring fell into 
that despair by whioh, too oft^n, 

•^Tbe pale old lips of Death are fed." 



Thatlleree and Impracticable party, the land 
lady, was not to be appeased by any suoh paaoa- J when, in the old RemSssaBoe writing-desk, hi 



oflferfaigs as pfofnises to pay at'a later and brfjrhter 
period, when the wberewi'tbal shbuld have been 
wed earned by Jean's patient tdttings to the art- 
ists, who had not recently required her services. 

The heart acbCMto write the scene so oft enacted, 
but, in the biting cold of the later i>ecember, 
alone, trembling SoA weepitig, and thrust forth by 
that implacable hand, Jean Mainwaring, who, a 
few ihort months before, had known no ruder 
thing than kindness,- ' went forth houseless and 
bomeleea, into the city's streets; 

She wandered ofn without sensation, after her 
first few tears, except of a dull heartache and 
a fatntness— she had eaten no food that day— that 
was not exactly hunger, and wandering thus, in a 
sort of dull delirium of despair, she forgot that 
shame of her norerty that, since the downftill of 
her forinneh, bad "kepi' her away from the thor- 
oughfare of the rich and prosperous— glittering, 
stirring, gav Broadwav— and found herself sud- 
denly opposite Grace Chnroh. 

In the oenfasion -of her bewildered thoughts' 
she paused without observiiog that she had done 
so, and turned her weary but beautiful ejres npon 
the sceiife before lier, which many pato^ngers nad 
paused to gaze at. 

It was a weddiftg. The ee4*emony was- over, and 
the bride and greoiir— the later rery gloomy and 
weary-looking, though rery handsome in form 
and face— were emerging, surrounded by their 
eeoortyfrom the aivhed doorway. 

Jean, in her shabby attire, stood stilK itaring 
wildlv. What was Ibis? Coold it be he, Ray- 
•lood Tremaine-^he for whose presence she had 
sent np so many beartfut prayers to unheeding 
heaven f 

A wild shriek broke from her lips, as she mshed 
foi^ward and seized his arm; then, while the 
stwtled crowd turned to see what nad caused 
the tbrilling ory, she fell to the earth like a stone. 

And he, Tremaine? 

All was forgotten in that mad moment when the 
exquisite face, pale as marble, and full of beautiful 
love and piteous despair — love such as, well he 
knew, no throb would ever awaken in his fJashiono 
able bride, fair Rosa Selden— gazed dp at him. 

"Jean! Jean! my little Jean !" burst fyom his 
lipa, as he raised her fh>m the ground, and, to the 
horror of vferj bystander, kissed the deathlike 
lips that had so wildly uttersd his name. 
• It was the last time in his life that the better 
nature of Raymond Tremaine asserted itself. 
Bride,father, wealth, position, friends— everything 
was forgotten in the agonizing moment when he 
thought her dead who was the first, last woman 
for whom bis heart ever beat with the emotion 
of love. 

A moment more, and the world^s claims had 
reeumed their sway. The iirst groomsman took 
from Tremaine's arms the swoonmgform of Jean, 
while Rosa, infinitely disgusted, and quite un- 
fashionably indignant, entered her carriage with- 
out aid from her husband, and wishing in her 
" heart of hearts " that she had not surreptitioasly 
wiled away, after the fashion of Vivien, onother 
woman's lover, "for things to turn out this way I" 
mattered she. Iter eyes biasing with aiiger. 

The groomsman, meantime, suegested, as the 
carriages rode ofi, and Scandal rejoiced in a ftresh 
budget, that the faititing girt should be earried 
into the churoh, and " somebody should do some- 
thing," which vikluable idea was carried out by 
the usher, who absolutely effected the getting 
together of half a glass of water, with which h# 
sprinkled Jean in a m^st stolid ana condescending 
manner, the resnlt being her revival, and her sit- 
ting no in the pew with staring ores and a trem- 
bling ifimme. Bui in the crowd there had been 



one who had not lost sight of Jean since the day 
~ ' ' ' \M 
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SKEGeS. THE PAWNBftOXSB. 



Inek4iad ]«d bim i^Jlmd$om€Uiimg ; I mean our 
friend Bktggt. tht pawB^ker. 

'*1 know the yoatig Udj, and will lee her 
home," Mid Sko^rgs* coming up to the osher, wbo 
WM ttill placidly aprinkling the rehiring Jean aa 
thoQgfa ane had been tome note! species ol rpm 
alba^ and he a jndicioas gardemar who wM desirous 
of not overdoing the thmg. 

The snnfly respectabilitj of Bkeggs, nponwhon 
his qoaiitj of connoisseur in pictures and 6r»0-a- 
bractMd conferred a certain look of soholarliness, 
induced the s'olid usher to say : 

** In that case the quicker the better," and upon 
that bint 8keggs, offering Jean his arm, set forth 
for the classic precincts of bis pawnshop. 

Arrired there, Jean fainted again, and as she 
rerlTed for the second time with the raluable aid 
of some raw brandy held to her lips by the smil- 
ing Skeggs, be remarked : 

^<DonH do it again. Hiss Mainwari^g; ifs 
dreadful, and it won't do. Besides that^Tt isn't 
worth while. You mustn't faint again — you 
needn't faint sgain. you*r4 an htirsm /" 

Jean stared. 

''Tea," sententioosly began Bkeggs; •'VW ex- 
plain.'^ 

Walking to the Ranaisaaoce writing'4esk. the 
pawnbroker took from a secret drawer a docu- 
ment neatly folded, and duly signed and sealed, 
which bore the startling heading: "My wilL 
Grilfith 8elden, temporaniy deposited here." and 
whieh went on to state that the said Qriffith Bal- 
den, being of good health and sound mind, did 
therein and thereby roToke the will by wbien be 
bad left his property to bis niece, Bosa Selden, 
and in this, his tatt will and tesument— an asser- 
tion duly proTod by its date— d|d demise and be- 
stow upon Jean Hainwaring, the daughter of his 
beloToa sister, lianr Selden, a^d Oenry Joyce 
Mainwsring, the whole amount of property of 
which be stood possessed, leaving only an annuiiy 
of one thousand doUars^ end a present of one hun- 
dred dollara, to Rosa Selden. 

The document lacked nothing to make it Talid, 
and Jean remembered the reiterated assertion of 
a certain obscure but honest lawyer, to the effect 
that there had been, to his certain reeoUeciioD, a 
later will than tha^ which had made Rosa Selden 
sole heiress of her eccentric un«le« 

The will had not been forthcoming at the time, 
and the word of George Qrant, who bad witnessed 
it, went for nothing. 

«* And Tou shall be Hghted," added Skeggs, the 
pawnbroKer, striking hia hand riolently upon the 
table before bim, where the wtii lay outspread. 
"I don't know who'll be sorry for your selffsh 
cousin, who has uever bad the grace to eare for 
yon or to look you up." 

And Skeggs, the pawnbroker, still further inr 
aisled that Jean should take aa her own prirate 
lodging bis little parlor, and maae herself at home 
there tor the time-being. 

** The lawyer will call on jou this CTening, Miss 
Mainwaring," added be. '*He's a smart man, 
Qrant is, and be sars therein be no difficulty in 
your being righted," 

As the old man ^oke, a well-drtased and ine- 
looking man entereid the atore, and coming up to 
Skeggs, demanded : 

''Can you tell me where I can find a Hisa Jean 
Mninwanos, who, I am told, Urea somewhere 
n^r here? 

*'Who may you bet" grarely demanded the 
pawnbroker. 

*' I am John Greyson, tha artist, to whom Miss 
Ifainwaring has been so kind aa to sit once or 
twice, and I am Tcry anxious to secure her ser- 
▼ices affain,f' replied the newcomer, in a gentle- 
maoly tone. 

Jean rose to her fset, for she remembered that 



tUaonafrieadhadbaeBftdihfnltbnMgfaalL P#or 
as Jack Greyaon, aa hia friends ealled him, bad 
always been, he had ncTear Csiled to paj Jaaa 
punctoaUy and liberally for her sittSnga, and Jaaa 
knew, as woman know these thivgs, without beliic 
told, that the penniksa artist lo?ad bar with a leva 
deep and true. 

** I haTC been ill to-day," murmured she, ''and 
cannot sit as yet, but I— I will caU when I am 
better, Mr. Greyson— indeed I wilL" 

The yauttg artiat reoorering from hia surprlaa 
at finding Jean in a pawabroker'a shop, aama for- 
ward, and drew bar to one sida. 

** For God's sake, Jean, oome away!" aaid be. 
<'Thia ia iKkre than I can bear, I that saw you six 
months ago the idol of a wealthy uncle in a Inxo- 
rious home. This is too much. You must not 
try to struggle an hour longer. Jean, if roii are 
not afhdd to Tanture, place your little band in 
mi^e, and say, * Jack, PU be your wife.' " 
f Jean who bad wept so bitterly that momina 
when houseless and homeless, Jean wbo had 
learned so late the rslue of a true heart that lores 
not ilu gold, but ih4 fftrl,^ placed her slender hand 
in the manly grasp of poor Jack Greyson, th« 
artis^ and replied : 

*<Jaok, ru be your wife; but it is not Jean 
Mainwanog, the poor model, whom you wed, but 
Jean the heiress of Griffith Selden's wealth, and 
the waman who knows at last that a true heart is 
earth's best possession." 

Of course the wfU wss disputed, but In <ba 
course of a few months' time Jean Mainwaitsg 
stood in her own rigbtftit home. She added to tb# 
annuity left to Rosa another thousand, and gara 
her the most desirable house ia the real ealata Mi 
by old Griffith Selden. Bui Rosa noTer loi^gcva 
her for baTing been the true beireaa, and aboaad 
her roundly m all tlmas. 

As for 8fceggs» the pawnbrokar, be hts beoome 
a wlne-tnerobaot, with funds fumisfaad by Jean 
Mainwaring— now Mrs. John Greyson— and is wwj 
prosperous. 

And Raymond Tremaiaet 

Well, he and Rosa are separated, and Rnasor 



ays that he gambles. 
^'Anything," he says, "for 



ezdtemeat." 



Celestial Space,— When astronomers aasvra 
us that the diameters of the circles which tba 
planets describe in their perpetual rerolutioiia 
round the sun sre millions or miles, how ia It 
possible for the mind to take in an idea of 'tha 
space or rooAi in which such globes as those of 
eighty or ninety thousand miles in diameter ara 
running, thirty times more rapidly than a cannon- 
ball, without the slightest interference witli 
others? Space— without limitl There is no 
boundary, no barrier, no precipitous terminadoiiy 
but space for ever and ever, and there the intel- 
lect leaves the pursuit— the brain of man eannio»i 
frrasp it ! But there is something more perplex- 
ns m the belief that ioterminabie space Is filled 
wUh billions, ay, with countless organized worlds, 
beyond all human computation, far excellins our 
own in grandeur of proportions, physical re- 
sources, and beauty, so immensely distant that no 
telescope caa erer surrey those on the nearest 
border of that celestial spaae which they occupw ; 
and yet atill beyond and beyond, so far that the 
light they send sbroad, at the apeed of one ban- 
drad and ninety-two millions of milea in one aeo- 
ond, may not reach the earth for a hundred of 
millions of years to com«^ and there again and 
again there are globes infinitely multiplied. 
Space, then, is a field in which the Almighty 
displaya the majesty of Hia suprama power. 
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HOD, SATEVB! 



Iratb Bbicklatbb (who has taken ofieoM at some romark of Pat'i).— ** You jut eofiu daten 

htre, anf PU bUuh y«r two wa for v€ /** 
FAT<on the ladder).-^" i^it A. thtn, me /riend, v^V« jnoigkiy kind; i>ui U woiUdn*t be conim* 



d^ton 



le ladder). 
rdb€^ 



ff If offortd mo tvicb as moch.! 
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BNiaMAS, CHAHADBS, ETC. 



BnignuM, Obarades, Bto. 

1.— Ghabadb. 
I 8AT in my armchair reading 

A book of wondrous lore, 
And I read mj whole, with bated breathy 

To mj uncle, who's eightj-four; 
And he gravelj sat there opposite. 

Where oft he had sat before. ) 

With hU primal clasped by his withered 
hands. 

He loved to linger there, , 

To trj and listen to what I read 

As I sat in the other chair; 
But he's rather hard of hearing now, ' 

And silrery white is his hair. 
And this is the storj I read to him 

(I grew interested soon) : 
'' Behold the oitj of Venice 

Beneath the light of the moon. 
Which dimmers over its palaces 

And the face of the broad lagoon. 
'<Orer the Adriatic 

There rowed a gondolier ; 
His form was tall, his face was bronsed, . 

And his ejre was dark and clear; 
And the sweet, sweet sound of hit light 
guitar 

Bang merrily far and near. 
Eftcb Jo urn 9 J, though^ has my sc^oond. 

And be baatily dropped hb oar, 
And the keel of the j^on^dofn touched the land 

A$ he Inpfld upon the shore -" 

Biit b«re 1 stopped, for my uqcIo gare . 

A bull and btartling anerc. 

And wb^n he Awake, ha said* i^raTelr; 

" The tale was as $iOod m could be, 
Though the bera iraa much ia be pitfed 

If caUrrb and rb^umaties hud he, 
WhUh, or doara«, ciitne ahoui thrcugh rowing 

A gondola over the lefk 
** Young mflo are eicecdingl/ carclesa, 

And wer« aU ]u«t an eareleakH »( old ; 
If heM patron a grreat-copt and muffler, 

He would nerer bsTfi caujrhi siicb a oold; 
But calarrh and rfa«am»tic9 would punish 
him weil 

(Serta him dght!) for beibff ao bold." 
And he sat ther^e, oppQaite, smiimg^ 

And fthaking bis froated oli3 b*^ud, 
Ai he ^bnced where 1 sat ^itti thoTolume, 

Which had nut been propf^rty r^Lidi 
And I thoui^bt it a> well not to tell Um 
, He bad twined the nvrative*! tbreadt 

2y— Cftoss Woau FtJtzLm. 

My flri^ la in martrrs, but not in «laTe$ ' 

Uy second b in WiUiatn, biU not in Hare; 

Hy ibbd i> in vicious, but not m strong; 

H J fourth IS in rigbl, hot not in wrong* 

Mj fifth is in brandy, hui not In wine; 

My si£th is in dinner, but not iu dine; 

Myaeventh is in dollar, but not in t*tiit\ 

My eipj^htb is in Cbriatlinn, bul not in repent; 

My ninth ia in pAntrj, but not in nhelf; 

My tenth is fn prssorve;^, but not in deK ; 

My ekrenth is lA marwl, but not in wonder; 

My twelfth is in tern pi at, a I sid m ihunder; 

My thirteenth is In year, also in day^ 

My whole a character in Jacl: llarlcaway. 
8.— HiDDKir Towns. 

A solicitor lost his wig and gown near the bor- 
der of oor sarden in a bed for daisies, just where 
the Hrne ends ; and then Hal rested up>on the bank 
before fording the rirer with a wicker-basket ; so 
Pat raa4ewn to the bayriok, and laughed till he 
eriftd. 



4.— CHARADt. 

0«t in the fields, where the bird-boy roTea. 

Atd the oak and the ash are seen; 
Atid drooping bells of tbg hjacinihs more^ 

Are m? whole, in gold ana peen. / 
Their first, when erenW cW^i^in. 

And the hissing um'^plies 
To a voice that is never at rest within. 

Upon the table lies— 
And c^iMji;^!! L.it it, ia innoofnt ^t#e. 

In part with that, which i« noi of maw 
My second^ ua waU, on the l*bltf «een. 

Holding Lhe chevrinp; i'ltm, 
Tell or cotora black «ud green. 

And homea of our aneient otir* — ^ 
When the good old moih^r s)l ^ri^t v«ti In^e, 
Prlied ihcm at benrt, as 'iwerc swt^et to provt, 
Mr wbotc are but inuocent fidwora, whoae blui^ms, 

In the open hght of day. 
Blushed with the ttnj^e of his frloHout bea.rn^, 

-Bask in ihe sun's proud raj E 
And J et tliey'ro so si tuple, these flower*, I fe»r 
You wtli see aot th^ cura that haib wrpoght 
tbem here, 

&,— Pal^dbouv. 
T\\ cerUiinlj b«gia my nddie just now — 
But first you must pfomi»e me, and m^ke n vow 
^'at the anavrer you will to no one teU„ 
WheiheT you koow theni or not rary well ; 
Bat let tiaem ^eek for me ulone, 
Then they will prizo the task «neD done, 
DO far a^ I've got— I moft trouble you a lltEl* 

more, * 

Jnst to pick Boj h«td qti^jof a soUtair aeore. 
Then, in addition to that, join one ana six. 
And the half nf a oentnry to the end of it fix. 
Now, aa this bi^Hyi nijf^ nddle to an end, 
I hope you'll be total irhen an answer you send — 
Any riddles or n lettfr nb'out.some questions to 

inquire. 
Diear fHonds I have finished, and I willingly retire. 

A. — Cbarads. 

Mr flrat in many a field doth grow — 

Moft easy 'tis to guess ; 
WithouHn we should come to woe^ 

To troiible and distresa. 
My second in a farmer's bam 

Tdo very oft ma^ find; 
And when I say 'tis made of 'yer% 

It mar come to your mind. 
Mr whole ia but my seoond, toe. 

And used to carry in 
;'Mt deer and precious first; ao yon 

To guoBS may now begin. 

• t.— TBAirSLO<UTXOn. 

1. iui 1 stand, I am the abbreviated none of e 
great pi'ophet; ^bftnce the vowels conStevtively. 
and I become the pUce where he wns presecrcd 
from danger, a tap^room wrangle, a S^M^b |Me, 
and |i clamorons creditor. 2. Ai I svM>d» Ilndi- 
cete 1^ body; change the vowela and I aHi re- 
minded of Joseph and his 'brother Benjnmtii, an 
nnmarried ladyr rural verdure, and en ohisolete 
term for a scramble. S. As I aland, t nm mbor a 
mele or female oompanion ; ctnunge tQ« ToweU»*l 
reduce to meaanre, I am proverbiiiQy little^ and I 
nevier join in a chorus. 

8.— Skmma. 

Oh, bow many tales ot me could be told, 

By the younar and the poor, the rich and the old I 

For I never do good woerever I am. 

Although I have been from creation of man. 

No legs have I got, vet how swift do I go f 

And often 1 oanse tne blackest of woe ; 

But if you transpose me, a man's name 1 ahov^ 

A Scriptoral ensv I would have you to know. 
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9.— DOUBLK ACBOSTIO. 

If Tou w*H read mv primftls dowu, 

Aa inim^l thefU glv«; 
The fiotU tbtb to you will show 

WbiMSe it deUgbH to lite. ,4 

1. Most li^lieijike ovy first lb get. 

2. A towtt 4ii Tranoe for this on« set; 
8. For this find out a Russian town. 

4. And to br^ak loose, yoo,bere putdowtj. 
6. ^s the great quei^ton of the di^, 
To tell if h^ i»wbat tbej IMr. 

Reader, in thj fancy ywftw, . 

'Mid the scenes of strife and war« 
Where the aoldtera^ braVo and ,iruei • \ 

Calmlv sleepin^i; are : / 
'tie my fltsf. 
Kezt in dim catbednal Mt^ ' 

Lit by earij daifto'a first ray. 
Pause and listen tot a while 

Tia thou baat'st my secpoA elij 
Day bath bnrst. \ 

Those who Iotc poetic lOM 

Mosth^ve heard an au||ia|^8 nttn% 
Often <fer his worka CQUftpdre ' 

Not-nnknown to firt&ti » ^■^' 
He'a my whole. 

11.— Ghasadb. 

I^flni's a useful article * 

W CTerydtf attire, 
Whose modem styles and fancies 

One cannot q^ite admire* . ,, 

Mr nest's a cotttnoit color 

In nature And inert; 
Ut whole an evil-passion - 

In many a bnmanbeari* 

Bymitred heads my drsl's esteemed 

When it is made my second : 
It jOten becomea a prue indeed. 

Worth oompetition Mckoned. 

!«.— Tttl^Ll -/^CBOSTIC. 

My finals and centmlo read from bcfo w, 
Thefibeld of a mimic battle will show. 
My initials read down will present to your eyet 
A*lady who there no one well can despise. 
1. Odd capers in the first line place ; 
8. Oflcers, but notoot ladie^ in this are seen ; 
S. RemoTe whait too would next eflboe ; 
4. in history this word oft writ has been ; 
6w A eottage reTeraed will a plctore gire. 
To torm my laat aa anre aa yon lire. 

The father leayes bia happy home, 

To first he baa- to go : 
And now he joint a^ gallant band. 

To fisce a mighty foe. 

My second joiners use to part, 

jBoWever strange it seem ; 
Though often by the hand 'tia worked, 
' It laso goes by steam. 
Unhappv whole ! What hast tbon done 

That thus thy blood was shed t 
Ibe tyrants triumphed over thee, 

Wbilpt Justice bung her head. 

14.— DfeCAprrATioH. 

"Behead a priestly garpient, and bare vermin ; 
behead again, and it Is refreshing. 

16.— SQVAiia Wo«D 

Memoranda; mQsical dramatic eojnposition ; & 
dndof yoice; to ^.o^rod^; a Scripture name. 



16.— TBANSLOOkttomf. • '* ' 

1 . As I stand, I am an- article of wearing ap- 
Wttlt; cbAnge ^he rowela eonoecutively, and I^ 
beconie a pTayful female agme, * dannerous eon- 
seouence lika dael, the temper of srieloDt nan, 
and a LapkiMcr's dwellinfit-plMe. a. As I alaad, 
I'm ceipiBOfnj ktiown by m|r barkf change the 
Towels, and v^u will have mo at yioiir fingers' 
ends; next, I am sometlmea. called Jupiter: I 
then becomt > Qostter of. weight, and, pn>verbi- 
ally, a Ifu^lMiui^^tj. 8. M I ai«Qd, I aigaify a. 
Mmt^-rff ^^fmiwmiQhiiou ^ chaage the* vowels, I 
become a nm s name, a 'French adjective^ ex- 

Sressire of i(|t»4etion, and a capital tbeoAe for a 
ance whert t%ere.|s plenty. 

\ ii^.— Enigma. 

« If one thoufiaiid and one yot^ tr^ce, 

Togetherifftb two flfty'h, they 1»H1 make, 
For certaift^^^ name of k place ' 
>fhere 1^ thief* you laat^ eisily ttlki. ' 

18*— Eholism- TttiTKS. 

1. A place of pest and an £pgliah drsmatisti 
2. A ntensil ai^ a weight^ '8. A sharp thorn find/ 
aatretiitl; 4. Fresh and a town in Enirlai^; 6* A 
color and a kuly^s name; 0. 1'art of «a gun and 
a wine; 7. A mineral and a tree: 8. Acirc\e and 

forest; 9. A vegetable ^. 10», Fart of the face; 
►fition; 12., An " " " 



Eogliah 



11. A fruit and a prepofitiQO 
rirer ai^d a^ paaaagen 

19.— TRAKSlfOTATIOH. 

Change the bead of a eohdiment, and Imto 
something to give light ; change again, and I am 
before your eyeiu i 

AKsmnM to ' En ravAs^ Ohabapbs^ Etc, ur 
Mat NmK^tB. 

1; WaahtDgtott, Longlenow, thus — WeaseL, 
ApollO, SabiaK, HeatinOK InfeofF. NeedlB, 
aratcL, TrowelL, OttO, KarroW. 9. T-tan-sit 
— transit. 8. Twine, wine, twin, win. 4. Onome, 
Nazam, ozone, manor, emery. 6. Pekan, enode. 
koret, adest, Netta. 6. Words, swords. 7. Edward 
Bnlwer Lytton— EyeBalL, DaUbY, Water-eLe- 

tbanT, ArroW-rooT; ltegeiiEi«tiO(n}, DeseRtioN. 
. Eel, the Porpoito^ the Sturgeon, the SUr-fii|h, 
thus— 



T V B T L a 

B V X B L T 

B V B O P B 

P B T 

9 !• t T B 

K I « X D 

P A B T • 

OFT 

I B W B L L ^ 

a U M M I T 

B N t X B B 



T IIB B T 

BITM 9 I B 

«« B B B S 

8 1V 

T A 1* a N 

V T T B^B 

B A P X n 

O V V 

B X B T B B 

B I B Jr T 

B I M B L B 



T I K 

H B H 

B B L 

SAW 

9 m V 

API 

B B D 

PAT 

I H B I A 

8 IT M X B B 

R O B II B T 



9, Sfford-blade. 10. 'Btar: Luminary, theatrical, 
fo'tiag. 11. Level. 18. Hother4n.law. 18. Places, 
Levant, avenge, Candia, endrd, steady. 
14. Beaumont, Fletcher, thus— BaiUfF, EmanuiL. 
AlivE, UnresT. ModoG, OilclotU, NewcastlE, 
TenoR. 16. Blootofield. 16. SaTonarola. 17. £1- 
vaa,, slave. 18. ¥««iff. owner, uncle, Nelly, 
grey*. 19. Apace; ^ paled, along, cense, edges. 
20. Hectar-in-e— nectarine ; r-a8p-ber(yl}-ry(e)— 
raspberry; dam-aon — damson ; ap(e>ple(a) — 
apple; pe&*chfair) — peach ; g-rape— grape ; goose- 
l)-(p)erry -- gooseberry ; p-ear— pear ; muT(e)-b> 
err-y — mulberry ; o-range — orange ; c(s)herry — 
cherry; cur-r- ant— currant. 21. Snipwreck. 
22. Bee. beer, beast. S8. Hbnce, otals, Kidii, 
Clare, Bsi 
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COOLIirS CABBAGE PLAVT. 



The extent i» wbieh 
dootors differ ii amus- 
iDgW iUoBtrsted bjr three 
or foar ptuunplete now 
before ub, of which the 
main object ia to adrer- 
tiae aome patent medi- 
ciDea» and whieb alao- 
coDtaiB BQM^atiom re- 
Sardinia d^ One of 
tneae eautiona people 
aeainat eating any kind 
of fiab whatever, wheth- 
er freab or aalt Another 
citea the eaae of a pa- 
tient who, when on the 
Terge of the graye from 
djrapeptia, waa reoom 
mended to go and live 
in a ligbtbouae, from 
which be emerged tbor 
ougblj recorered after 
81 K monthr diet of flab 
excluBiyelj. The aame 
autbontj interdicta the 
uae of baahea ot all 
kinds, tberebj Tirtnallj 
obliterating boarding- 
boaaes, but, obhrioua 
of the treacberoaa tncfa). 
na, recommends as a 
wholesome esculent 
bam, either raw or boil- 
ed. A third authority, 
up-sets a fourth, who 




Act L-^Codhn plants hit Cabbage. Doob$^ next <foor, eoniemplaUg 
iM proceedinyt unlk wUkenng •com. 



recommends hKrd*^boiIed eggs as most easy of 
digeAion, by aTcmng that eggs, to be digestible 
at all, ahould be eaten quite or nearly raw. To 
a hypochondnao a careful perusal and com- 
parison of these conflictmg recpmmendations 
must be highly assunng. 

One of our neigbboni had mat pat on bis panU, 
the other morning, when be immodute^ took 
them off again, onde^ the impression that they 
were haunted. The kitten waa palled oat by mt 
Uil and drowned. ^ 




Act fL-J^ot^s Diabolical l>$td. Be ouU the roote of the Oabbaoe, 
and repkmu it. 



A MathemaUelan.— <• Ob. dear!" blabbered 
ont an archln who had jast been safferiog from 
the application of the birch—** oh, my ! thej tell 
me about forty roda make a furlong bnt 1 can tell 
a bigger story tbsn that Let 'em set aaeh a 
plagay lickin*^ aa I'ye got, and they'll find ooi 
that one rod makee on aeher*" 

MKeep UkA tent nay Ho«cety.**— The stoiy 

runs that a Sootbem gentl^maa once hired n 
negro aenrant, who, shortly after bia inatallalion, 
m patting to rights his master's room one daj, 
foond a silyer dime. Oa 
bis maater'a return, the 
seryant preaented Itim 
with the money, bat the 
gentleman decoBed to 
take It, aaying to the oe 
gro, ** Keep it dor your 
honesty." Kot lon^ of. 
ter the ffentleman lost 
bia pocket-book, mnd 
after an anayniling 
'search for it in erery 
other direction, sna- 
pieton fell upon Sambo» 
who finally confenaed 
that be bad it, and pleMl- 
ed in excuse that be 
found it ** Found U! 
What if you did find it, 
why diduH yon return it 
to me, you black ras- 
cal?" said bis master. 
'•I keep' am for mj 
honesty V* triumphantlT 
«xoIaimed the colored 
gentleman. 



Tliei* are two ereni- 
tul periods in the life of 
a woman — one, when 
ahe woodera whom she 
will baye j the other, 
when she wonders who 
will baye her. 
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Act 8.— 7/i» Cabbaae languuhet, Codlin vtrongfuUf wutp^cU an 
%nno€4nt party. A. B,—Th€ party %n qttutton u a big toormm. 

IViMtlnK Time.^One daj a mnd official 
happened to be pMsing through a GoTernmeut- 
omce with which he was coDoeoted. There he 
aaw a man etanding before the fire reading a 
newspaper. Hours atterward, returning the same 
waj, ne was shocked to hod the same man^ legs 
extended, before the same fire, still buned in the 
oolvmns of a newspaper. ** Hullo, sir !" cried the 
indignant head of toe department, ** what are jou 
doing?'* '* Can't you see what I am doin^;?" was 
the answer. **Sir, I came tbrouffh this office 
four hours ago, and found you reacung the paper ; 
1 return, and you are 
still wasting your time 
in the same manner." 
"Very true; you have 
stated the ease to a 
nieety." Hereupon head 
of department naturally 
fires up. ** What is your 
name, sir?" he says. 
•* Well, I don't know as 
my name is any affair of 
yours — what is your 
name?" "Sir, I would 
bare you know that I 
am the So-and-So of the 
post office !" '* Indeed ! 
well, I am rery glad to 
hear lU I am, sir, sim- 
ply one of the public 
who have been kepi 
waiting here four hours 
for an answer to a sim- 
ple question, and I shall 
be much obliged if you 
will use your influence 
to get me attended to." 

Aay HofieT'* — No 

matter how many kinds 
of lovely flowers a Tonng 
woman may have li 



— *<Whst will you have 
for dinner, Sandy ?" said 
]irs.Biaek." A chicken, 
madame," said the bus- 
bMid. "Boast or boil- 
ed?" asked the wife. 
" Cenfound it^ madame, 

rn ought to know what 
bkeP' The dinner, 
time .came, and on rais« 
ioff the coTer. of the 
dish he called out* 
''Boiled chicken! I hate 
it, madame! A chicken 
boiled is a chicken spoil- 
ed!"' Immediately his 
wife raised a cover for 
another chicken, roasted 
to a tun. " Madame, I 
won't eat roast chicken t 
You know how it should 
have been cooked." 
Just then a broiled 
ckichen, with mush- 
rooms, was placed on 
the Ubie. "Without 
green-peas?" roared the 
grumbler. "Here they 
are, dear," said Mrs. 
Black. "How dare you 
spend my money in thst 
way ?" " They were a 

§ resent," said his wife, 
andy in desperation 
rose from his chair. He was going to say. " How 
dare you reoeire a present without my leare ?" 
but be looked at his wife's smiling face, and then 
he smiled too ; and they do say he never grumbled 
again. 

Ttkv sufferiog lad who infests the neighborhood 
of the up-town hotels, barefooted, these cold 
nights, appealing for charity, deserres encourage- 
ment. He takes two great risks, first of catching 
cold by goinff barefooted, and second, of losing 
his shoes and stockings, which he leaves in a 
neighboring doorway while he plies his vocation. 



garden of 
•be hasn't 
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AoT 4,'-OodUn UU fiy with hit Uundtrbuu, J)oob$, ekucHinff 
Mind ike wall^ unmsely pop* up Jkis head a little too toon. 
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FUN FOR THB FAMILT. 



A Starrlnff Wontftn in Pftterton, New Jwstj, 
4meti to an exe«M of desperation that savors of 
mad despair, ivas actually forced to spend her last 
six doUara for a wig. Pity the sorrow* of the 
poor. 

At a party, wWle a T^nnjc Udj was playlM with 
peovliar bnllianoj of 'touch, a bystavatr i>iiCDelor 
exelaioied, ** Td Vri^o the whole world for those 
fingers r'' *' Perhaps you mif^t get the whole 
hand by asking,'' said the young lady's obtenrant 
mamma. 

HKdHH Thowglftt or That — « Mr. McLean," 
SB!id*'Geoer:tl Dix to Washinf^ton UcLean, who 
bad provided hhnself with an immense demijohn 
of whiskr, which he wanted sent to General Roger 
A. Pfyor, in Fort Lafayette— "Mr. McLean, why 
•hi^uld ron expect me to send a jug of whisky to 
General Pryor, 1 rtiouW like to knowf' "Be- 
cause," was the reply, "General Prvor likes 
whisky." Dix badn'l thought of thait. The reason 
was a perfect novelty to him ; so he smiled, and 
passed the jug. 

Cociflsh and Congress are much more alike 
than most people suppose. A codfish, it is said, 
deposits 9,000,000 eggs H year, and ot all these but 
100 are worthlesn, while of every 6,000,000 Bills 
passed by Oongr^, ^arcely more than 100 are 
worth the paper on which they are printed. 

^ \Vbat,«« exclaimed the fashionable Fitzwiggle 
to the exquisite Miss La Sparrowgrass— " what 
would you be, dearest, if I should press the stamp 
of love upon those sealing-wax lipst" "1," re- 
sponded the fairy-like creature, "should be— 
stationery !" 

«Tli« evidence shows that he sot up with her 
night after night, and thej sqncze hands and 
talked sort, and 1 think she ought to have about 
f2i damages,'* was the charge of a Kansaa judge 
to e jury m a breach of prornise case. 

Durf n^ the prevalence of cholem, the Roman 
authorities punched and fumigated all letters from 
suspected places, but one of 'the clerical town 
councilors complained of their inconsistencj, for 
while they were so particular about letters, they 
allowed telejB^rams to come in without fumigutlon. 
Noticing an incredulous smile, as he supposed, on 
the4aces of some of his audience, he drew several 
telegranTs from his pocket, and threw them on the 
counciUtable, saying, "Gentlemen, you seem to 
doubt it ; there, then, is the evidence." 

NoTel \Va.y of RannlnK » BonnltnK- 
home,. "What do you do with so much?" said 
a gentlemnn at the South End, the other evening, 
to a beggar-bo r. who had a basketful of provisions, 
and was soliciting more. "Mother got three new 
boarders last night, and two other fellers left 
without paymg her any thin ." 

** R««pr€t«i>le P<opl ** are a eingular set in 
Portland. Within a week one respeelable citizen 
wan caught 'feteuliog* jewelry, another with kid 
{gloves stole a bam, a third wiis arrested for steal- 
ing spoons, and a fourth, a " prominent citizen," 
was picked up at midnight in a state of almost 
hopelesd intoxication. 

»• UTherr did you learn wisdom ?" inqnifcd Dio- 
genes of a man esteemed wise. " From the blind,"' 
was the reply, *• who always try their path with k 
stick before they venture to tread on it !" 

fftliiiiac men say thaV'tf pianos ttand north 
and south, the toii# of the instrument is much 
improved. This is true— especially wh^n the 

Sianu is thumped by a learner. About one luin- 
red and filthy miles north and south of you is the 
E roper position for the instrument to stand when 
eing manipulated by a young thing taking her 
first lessons. 



wires 



t following aweei diapateh passed over tlie 

to a Maine girl: '•To : jTour life Sa a 

rich bouquet of happiness, jourself the aweeteet 
fiower. If northern winds whisper aonthera 
wiahe^, how happy jrou must be. Goo4 oigbt. 
Uappj dreams, aweekiove. prink." 

The fbllowinr dialogue was o^erfieard in Yicka- 
burg: "Say, Jim. 1^ noticed somefin' in dia 
town, is Tou?" "I doono whedder I is or no. 
Si, what IS It?" **li\i Hu : Is rou nodoed wbes 
a strange dark^ oooie here, dat ^mounts to aooie- 
fin', de white folks say, ' Who's dat colored nan?* 
but de collnd peoj^ie say, * Who. is dat wgg^T 
Jii», a ttigttr arn't g^ no sense, nohow." "Uatfa 
so, Si, ah^ yer^orft," 

Never Iaterf«rc...-»When you have interfeved 
in a family fight, andheen knoclced down-^air%by 
the brntof busbavd, and h*d a kettle of hot wMer 
poured on too by the ilUireated wife, ooosol* 
yoursolf with the refleotion that the mcDorr of 
noble and useful acts wi^>nght in earlj joutta fa 
like the ooral islands— grten and aunnj amidal 
tho melancholy ocean. After It haa happened to 
rou aeveral times, you will decide that 700 bare 
laid up meaiorie'% enougk of that aort^ and wUl 
never tnteriere between ttn and wife. 

*^ Flirewell Byes."— A Worcester oenliat was 
called upon by a tough old customer of aixtj, 
whose eyes showed plainly that brandy-and- 
water was no stranger to him, aud hia breath cor- 
roborated painfully the statement of bfia ejes. 
The doctor examined him and snggeated that 
ardent spirits might have aomething to do with 
his condition. " Oh, no,'' ssid the fellow, « 1 don't 
drink enough to hurt anybody; 1 take sonnetfalng 
stimulative when I get up, and then again last 
before breakfast, then only once at eleven o'efoek 
and a little dose before and after dinner to help 
digestion— don't take anything more till foar 
o'clock, and only a little more before and after 
supper and just before I go to bed." **Tbat 
allr' said the doctor. "Never take anvtbtng 



more unless somebody esks me," sa'd the 
" Well, sir," said the doctor, " I think I ean cure 
vour eyes, but it will be necessary for yon to 
leave off drinking entirelv." " What!" aaid ba^ 
in amazement; "can't I fiiikO just alitUer" " Ko» 
sir; not a drop, and if you do not leave offdriok- 
ing you are liable to* become Wind." "Tlten. 
farewell, eyes,"' said the old toper, as he aeised 
his bat and fnade for the door, evidently afraid 
the doctor would preacrihe for him betbro be 
could get out. 
Shrift, in passing through the county of CaTSUH. 

failed at a homely hut hosp'table hou e. where be 
new he should be well received. The Ladj 
BountituI of the mansion, rejoiced to have ao dia- 
tinguiahed a guest, runs up to him, and witb 
jy^reat eagerness and flippancy asks him what be 
will have for dinner, "will you have an apple- 
pie, sir I Will you have a gooseberry- pie. sirt 
Will you have a cherry-pie, sir? Will you bare a 
oumuii-pie, sir? Will you havb a plum-pie, sir? 
Will you have a pigeon-pie, sir r* "Any pie, 
mftdame, but a tnoffpie,^* 



The Bte* Yt-i — The first priie for the 
conundrum was awarded to our printer at the eon- 
elusion of ap enterta-'nment the olhpr eveninv. It 
was this: " Why *wns tlie Shah of Persia, during 
his visit to England, the heat card-player in ibe 
world? BecausQ the swells j[avc up their e w^« 
the workmen threw up ihexrfvad^t^ and the ladies 
were within an ace of losing their hearti when be 
showed his diamcnds,** '■ 

A TciTc Hanfe Nan, wha has been frying to 
make both ends ttieet, is livioiron head-cheaee and 
ox-tail aoupi . . 
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A Tlp«7 BI*n, 8oiii« IHtle time baolL gpt into t 
eftr in Boston, and becftme verj troaUetome and 
Anoojing; to the other passengen, 40 mueb sotbftt 
it WM proposed to ejeot bim ; bat a goi^ial and 
kind-hearted reverend doctor, who' watf also a 

{>assenger, inidrposed for him, and aooibed bim 
nto good behavior for the rest of the janmej. 
Before leaving, howerer, he scowled upon the oc- 
copants of the car, and mattered some words of 
contempt, but shook hands warmlj with the doc- 
tor, and said : "Good-day, mj frfend; I see jon 
know what it is to be drunk/' 

Judging from Appeiur*Mees*T-A Boston 
leciorer the ether night repeated a storj wbieb an 
c^d ladj once told him. This ladj at one time 
kept the most select boarding-houseinCambridge, 
near the ooUege. One day, a seedy-booking man, 
with un|:empt hair and beard/ oame'to her door and 
asked for board. ^ Sir," ilie ssid. ** undersUnd 
that 1 receive none hot gentlemen into my hogse." 
" Very well " he replied, *' I will go elsewhere." 
«* And who do yon think that shabby fellow was f * * 
the venerable lady said, to the speaker. '* He was 
no le^is than Prof. John Quiuoy Adams, now 
Pi^dent of the tJnited States !'' 

A Paradox B«lovr Stairs. — A good paradox 
is sometimes refreshing, especially if it be as 
seasonable as one just given to the world bv a 
French 'drAmaUo author. At the moment when 
must honseholda are convolsed by questions of 
economy, and the lavish expenditure o,f house- 
keepers or cooks is a mailer of remt and per- 
plexity, this audacious person stands np for ex- 
traKannt eooks. B9 has, however, some excuse 
for tbeimmortal eccentricity. ELaving lately en- 
gaged a cook, and being accustomed to verity his 
expenses daily, he soon perceived that bis new 
acquisition was saving for him at the rate of fifty 
per cent. The fowls she supplied, aodording to a 
svstem of bonsekeepmg in use abroad, were 
charged at half the price demanded by her prede- 
cessor, and every item in her honse-boox was 
eqn^ly mdderate. She was, besides, an accom- 

Slished artiste. Thus supplied with ejceellent 
innera at the lovrest possible price, the draiaatist's 
eatisfaction with his household waa at its height, 
when a commissioner of police, followed by 
several of hia subordinates, appeared to arrest 
bis domestic treasure. She proved to be one of 
a gang of women employed by an assoeiation of 
thieves to gain the confidence of householders bv 
a combination . of economy and culinary skill, 
with a view to the introduction of their male con- 
federates into their masters' dwellings by means 
of keys made from wax models taken by them- 
selves. Her disenchanted employer means to look 
out for a cook who will rob him aboveboard. 

An amusing circumstance took place some 
time ago at a village between Helmdale and Kirk- 
wall. The mail-cart passes late at n%ht or early 
in the morning, and it is the practice of postmas- 
ters, in various sub-offices, to make up the mails 
and lake them to their bedrooms, so that when the 
knock of the mail-guard is heard, the postmaster 
baa only to run to the window and 'band out and 
receive the. bags. On the occasion in questiob the 
guard awakened out of a aouod nap one worthy 
offtcial, wlio, in a ha4f*8omnolent state, rushed to 
a chair, and taking them up by the braces, whiob 
he imagined to be the straps of the mail-bag, 
handed out of the window his trowsers. The 
guard, running to the oonvcvanoe, was about to 
ntter the customary ** right,*' when he was sur- 
piised by (he unusual lightness and length nf the 
bac. A little examination revealed the mistake, 
and, rushing back, he alarmed the worthy official 
wiwh a loud and anury, ** Halloa there ! ye've {uen 
me a bag open at three en's. Rise, man, tak' in 
yer breeks, and gie me the bags." 



I««mtIo Dabaten— A gentleman was taking 
• walk one day in the vicinity of a hinatio asylum 
]if>ar Edinburgh, when he was acooated by a man 
of respectable appearance, and the asylum referred 
to formed the tepic of conversatioo, ** It is a 
wonderiul place that," said the man* "Every- 
thing is in such excellent order— so agreeable, 
too. They have concnts and balls; and, more 
than that—what do you think ?— they have a de- 
bating society l" «♦ Indeed," cried the gentleman 
— "a debating society T* "%'es, they are de- 
bating lust now, and, if von like," suggested the 
man, "I will show you now they proceed. But, 
when they see von, take no particular notice. 
Should they address you, merely say. 'Let me 
not disturb you, gentlemen ; 1 am daft.' " The 
lunatic— for suph be really was— eonduoted the 
gentleman into a room of the asylum, and left 
him, not in the presence of lunatics, but witli the 
Board of Directors, who were just then sitting. 

An Bncllfllfc ^rmy Offlcesr was quartered, a 
few years airo, ih the height of the Fenian disturb- 
ance,, at Killarney, where the troops were acoom- 
modated, aa is by- no means unusual in Ireland, 
in the workhouse. Being in search of a new sen- 
sation, he bethought bimseK of pavine a tailor's 
bill, addreiainff, of course, from **tIB^ Workhouse, 
Killarney." Bock came the answ|r by return of 
post. The tailor was pained to see so ffood a 
customer feduced so low ; he cotild tkoi think of 
accepting the amount due to him, which he 
begged to return ; and if a ten-pound note would 
be of any service^ he should be bappy to send it. 

L.aat Wvrk, in Ohio, a young 'lady died firom 
what a round-head old doctor said was ''heart- 
clot, or embyolfsm of the main flue of the be><rt," 
but she revived in an boor, and it was fcfond had 
been temporarily choked by a chew of gum which 
she had swallowed. 

A Dismal Way to Come-at It.i!^Deaa Ram- 
say tells a story of a Scotch beadle, who had 
taxen a fancy to the manse housemaid. At a loss 
for an opportunity te declare himself, one day-^a 
Sunday— when his dnties were ended, he looked 
sheepish, and said : " Kary, wad ye tak' a turn, 
Mary?" He led her to the churchyard, and, 

{pointing with his finger, got out: "My fowk lie 
here, Mary ; wad ye like to lie there?" The grave 
hint was taken, and she became his wife, but does 
not yot lie there. 

At a very successful $f'ande in CineiBnati the 
other night a man burst into teara when the 
medium described very accurately a tall, bine- 
eyed apirit standing by him, with light side- 
whiskers and hie hair parted in the middle. "Do 
you know him ?" inquired a man at bis side, in a 
sympathetic whisper. "Know him? I j^uess I 
do/ replied the unhappy man, wiping bis eyes. 
"He was engaged to piy wife. If be &idn't died 
be would have been her husband Instead of me. 
Oh, George, George !" he murmured, in a voice 
choked with emotion, "why did you peg out? ' 

•• ItoM. fey dear," said a mother to her dsugb- 
ter, "if yoo are so stifiT and reserved yon will 
never get a husband." *' Ma," replied the young 
lady, "unless the poets tell fibs, a primrose is not 
without its attractions." 

mTomen and lyOolctnp^-glasacs.^A married 
man says a looking-glass affords a woman a mnr- 
velous amount of comfort and gratification. He 
says his wife thinks just as much of consulting 
her glass when she ties on her ap^on as when she 
ti^ on ber bonnet. When tltere U a knock at the 
door, he goes there at oooe ; but his wife, on the 
contrary, ejaculates, "Mercvl Joseph, who's 
thsA?" and daahes tor the looking-glass the first 
thing. 
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St6ut Pabtt.— •* Why, how do you do f— going South A" 

TtoM Pa«t».-^^* Ji«t my Fkynctai^ mw I mvtt fatten vp^Pm quiU run down." 
Stout Paktt.— ** fTAy, how can that Mf My Doctor hat ordered me South to get . 
Jat of/* 



A flp«n €it HoTMfl !ii a small Wisconsin town, 
which are kept for trading and speculation ex- 
clusirel.r, have a little history of their own. They 
sold in i9reen Bay for 65 cents. Then they rapidly 
rose in raloe until they brought |5. Excitement 
running high, and appearances indicating that 
they would soon be able to stand alone, they were 
put up at a rafl9e, and seventy-five tickets were 
Bold at $1 each. A Beptre man won them, and 
thought himself lucky, but after feeding them ten 
dollars' worth of hay and oats, he became dis- 
couraged, and sold them for seventy-five cents. 
The man who got them traded them to a barbar 
for two months' shave, and the barber went out 
the other day and hung himself. The result is 
that the horses are now without a protector. 

The contentment of the clericsl mind was 
beautifnilv exemplified at a recent festive gather- 
ing in Dablln, the feast being '* tea." The ladv 
of tbaliouse asked the Reverend Father 0. O'J. 
if he took milk in his tes. ** Faith, an' indeed T 
Jost do that, madame, when I can't get cream/' 
was the ready reply. 



irytm don't see what yon want, aik for it," ii 

posted up in a conspicuous place in n Loffanspoit 

Eocery. A native stepped in to the establiiJimeat 
It week. He saw the csrd and remarked. " I 
want a ten-dollar bill, and I don't see It." '•Xeltbn' 
do I," was the laconic reply. The native looked 
further,' but he advised the grocer to *' take down 
that sign." 

HAW to Pr^let the Vir^ather*— The follow- 
ing lucid directions for self-training ai a weather- 
prophet are not, we believe, from the Bnrean over 
whieh «*01d Probabilities^' presides, bnt tbev 
bear Internal evidence of coming from some high 
scientific authority : *< If you wish to know 
whether it is eoinflr to storm or not, all you bsv« 
to do is to mind the storm vortex, and see which 
side of it is the most moist. Multiplv this br the 
square of the latent heat, subtract the time of dsy, 
and divide by the weathercock. The result will 
be the nireficat'on. plus the thermometric evoln* 
tion of the north note ; and then a wayfarioff man. 
though a natural know-nothing, can tell wbetwfD 
follow." 
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WHO WON CTB? — '*DUFOUR J17XPED UP, tlWIBARIKO FLUBXTLT Df HIS NATITB TONGUB, 0VB8BD WBATTON, 
CVSSXD THK KICKINO HOBSE, CURSED LOULB, AXD MOST BMPHATIOALLT CUBS-D CAPTAIB BBOWDBK.'* 



Who Won Her? 

"I DOH*T think there is a man in the world 
whom mj daughter Vicioria would marrj." 

Commodore Wharton spoke with complaccnc.v. 

Dnrrin^on was present, and Wravton, Brow- 
den, and Armand Dnfour. 

•* Zounds ' but 1 think the old fellow is right," 
whispered Durriogton, a,nd Wrayton heard in 
silence. Browden looked across the piazza at 
them expressively, and Dufour made a little ges- 
ture of aeprecatioD. 



'* But her jown^ sister— ia she also hard-heart- 
ed?" he askedy witharatlier perceptible French 
accent. 

" Louie ? Oh, that's another matter !" laughed 
the commodore; and then he threw awaj his 
cigar, and said : '* Gentlemen, shall we go to the 
billiard-room V* 

In a moment the long lower piazza was deserted. 
The odor of the cigars still lingered with the fra- 
grance of the pillar- roses, and us the voices of the 
gentlemen died out across the srarden-path, a white 
kitten stole out of the wide hall-door, and looked 
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•fter that haunting torrop of her life— Timon, the 
•amoiQdore'i mutitf. 

•^Dftffy-down, wberc «te you?" 

The tmpfrious voice ^f a young girl— a little 
beaatr ot sixteep^with germander eyes, ripples of 
boDd^d baUr, oleander comptexlooy and oimpled 
bands of Uioir. , * ^ 

** I>att>;-d6wo,' come here ibstnntly !" • 
^ But the kicten scampered away mischieyoasly 
—bounding across the verbena beds, diia|^Deriog 
vnder the ro^^bnehee. 

'' Ob, dear !• vhat shall I do ?" 
. *«%Vhat, is the matter, loulo V* 

An elegant woman of six-and-twenty, wHh Ins- 
trons brown eyes, and a pale oval lace, serere and 
«\veet, ^reased'for driving, and drawing en .a glove 
io the doorway. . * 

" Wkr; I tied my Iqcket on nay kitten jaat for 
» foni ana she baa run away with it." 

"Dear Louie, how carelesB!" 

** C^know; but 1 tbonght the door irtui shut. 

. Victoria, what shall 1, doF She alwaya rufts when 

/ I want to catch her. If Timoo ^sees her, tbere 

-wilt be a chaseL and the locket wiU be sure to be 

lost in a scramble through the buabes. ^ Mamma's 

picture is in it, you know." 

ft- Victoria W barton jNwsed qiiietly down the path. 

By the rose-bushes . ^e gently called the kitten. 

D*tttty-down oao^ out, arching her tiny baek. Vic- 

■ ^oria lifted her softly. ; 

*' Here, Louie! ti\e the \pqket off her^ and 
t ddh't be so careless again. 1 am going to drive to 
k. Boxford. ^ball be back to dinner." 

Proii4 ^* ^ queen she looked in the little 
bii9ket-carna<2;e, the plume of white. in the soft 
' velvet cap, the serene, sunlit face over the dteiif 
etgrey. 

''Pride is vile in a woman!" ezchJmed D«r- 
ringtonwlounging at the bilUard-room door, And 
agiuQ \VTayion made no reply. ^ 

'*^A. woniao should be weak, cllnging^nothing 
wi thou tf«upport— needing protootion," eontinued 
the fotfl^er.^' 

**TheB^ ilise Wharton certainly cannot l^ a 
favorite of yours," aaid Wrayton, smiting. 

'* But she ii 6f0U«d(- handsome," murmured the 
eantain. ^ 

llavenside was rinning over mth visitors, as 
was ij^al ill the Summer, when Commodore 
Whariob k^t open house for hie friends. Vio- 
torfa was mi^rcss of the old mansion ; Louie was 
everybody's pet. Though the house wi^ half the 
time fltled witn men, neither were engaged to be 
married. Viftoria, as thev said, was unapproach- 
able; Louie was guarded by her sister as the 
apple of her eye. But the latter was bom with a 
spice of coquetry, was conscious of her beauty, 
' not ^ndifl'erent to admiration, a^d yet was a vhild 
at heart. 

After ail, bftantifnl Havenside was not a heaven* 
sipon eactb. When the commodore had the gout, 
he was frightfully cross. At alLtlmes ho missed 
his wife, and was dissatisfied vith Victoria's 
ministrations and executive abilities as a house- 
keeper. It was mere whimsicality. She was 
the most skillful of nurses— the best of house- 
keepers. She was always serene and sweet, and 
beautifully dressed. 

**'Pon honor, I tinks Miss Victory jess dua her 
dooty all de time, an' nebber tinks what she likes 
best," said old Aunt Effie, the colored cook at 
Havenside. 

And Auntie Effie was rigkh 

Victoria's father sometimes wondered if his 
daughter knew how beautiful she was. The ex- 
quisite profile, the wealth of braided hair, the 
penciled brows and lustrourt eyes, sometimes 
struck his attention with sudden amaze. 

** A fine girl — a fine girl ! But not as beautiful 
at her mothei," he would add. 



Victoria Wharton's heart no hamaii being bad 
ever koowo. Loule^ of whom sbe wfts cnreaiogly 
fond, telt ^fr, reserve of fan* sMer's ob^uracter. 
.Cold, onloving tatM thought ^er« She was not 
that.. . ^_ 

" Tot kind of woman who will bear knowiap.- 

So thought Browden after a atealtbjr abeeou- 
tion of two tnonibs. A man of mean spirit, bat a 
good itailor, and Oodnnodore Wbaatoo was not a 
judge, of ebaraeten ' 

Bi>owden. determined M propose to Tictork 
Wharton. He bad a new and magnificent beese 
at Broad Ron. He owned a superb yaebt, the 
Arro^w ; and; though hi a testes were tiot -ozactlj 
the talne as Hiss Wharton' a, lie. argited tbat be 
had as good a chance to win her as^aoy man. 
" A havdaome #omaii, with' no nenaeflee abort 
her," be .propounccd her ; and, inspired 1^ his 
approval, laid hia fondne, aod:]Uicb s hetot as be 
bad^ at her feet • 

Victoria conrteoasly declined. 

Amazed, and^with smarting eelf-loTe, tbo cap- 
tain retired. Having dnoe attr^ted ber atten- 
tion, looked bis p«sglen i^to those besntooos eyes, 
bis hopes bad' gained strength, and bis mind con- 
fidence. ; / . ^ ^ 

Yet her answer '^as an nnmistakable refosaL 

She mode an enemy. Hencefortb* Captain 
Browden bated her— bated her fair, mUd^ee, ber 
oahn eyes, her ^ereoersmiling lips, the very somNi 
of her rich sillten dress, as she oomposedlj 
ptssed bim by. 

* B« still frequented the honse «s tbe commo- 
dore'f guest, dfaied at HaVenaidb, snoked and 
told stories beside the pillar-roses. 

He seldom saw Victoria; but Louie mwm brre. 
there, and eveiVwbere. 

One nigbt he 'became Dufoor^s coxi6dant. 

" The pttiU one ! ' Is she not chnrniingf** 

** Verypr^ty/' indifierentfy. 

*' To win^ucb a wife as tbf t— so f^, m> gsj, po 
young ! what would a man not do ?" 

The tone of unmisukable enthosiasna attractcti 
Browden' 8 attention. 

*' But the beautiful Victoria makes ma ngly du- 
enna of lierself," said the little Frenehman, de- 
spondency. 

A pretty fellow, of schoolgirl hero .style, sosre 
in manners, jetty mustache, curled Joeks, and nn- 
ezceptlonable eoMume. Browden looked ht-n 
over oarefuUy. Let him ruo away with Victoria s 
pet— rain her, if he liked. Wbat a rare revenge : 

** Do you lo^e Miss Louie?" * '^ 

" Ah I who could^belp itf . 

** Then be a man. Don't be balketA bj saotber 
Woman. Elope with the girl." 

Dufotf started, stared. 

*' Ab I if oite dared / But the commodore ?•' 

Browden glanced toward the hall-door, fkncT- 
ing be heanT a step. A piazza under op«a win- 
dowa .^vas not a good prace for confidences, lie 
took his companiou by tbe button-hole, drew faiai 
down the terrac3-step3,into the atill, moonlighipu 
garden. 

'* I Mrar say no, Mr. Wrayton." 

" Is this irrevocable, Victoria ?" 

" Quite. I do not wish to marry." 

She was a little paler than he had ever seen her, 
but still utterly lovely. From her truthful eves 
to her light foot she suited him so perfectlj, tb«: 
in his heart he fell donn and worshiped her. 

Really, he was quieter, more dignitied ^an 
usual. 

•*Pray let mo assure you, then, that do word or 
act of mine will ever' recall to your mind my 
hopes ; and so I need not be banisHed, heocefortb, 
from Il&vetiaide, -bc'cau.se I have datvd to love 
you?" 
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** Noj DO 1 YoQ will find .n* all your friends 
ber«. Mr. Wrajtoo/' eamatUy* 

Atter be had gone, ahe wondered at hentelf that' 
she bad said that. She moaed a moaieni, taking 
up her foxier' a tray of ooOee, for the eeoniiodore 
we« eonfined to hia room. Hie old enemy, the 
gout, bad seized biro. 
t "tea, I waa rifi^t/* said Vlctori*; "here is 
wheiie I am needed, i pouUi not lenro Louie and 
.mj father." 

Bhft serTod the eouMBooorev and aat down in hia 
room witk her sewing^-Adxesa of tuU^ for Louie's 
bivtboigbt paciyu - . 

:* What are yon jdindging orer tbalfinery ilerr' 
growled the commodore anon^ bis ooshioos. > 

*'It's Lotle's drees, lather^. The dressmaker 
aeot it home this morning. It needs to be altered 
a litJkKand there is not time to aend it bank to 
Miss Threadton." 

«*KakA Unto do iibeAOlf : that girl'a spkriled V* 

'<Father» I tiy to save her. care. She is so 
joqog I 7hat OHifli eomo, bvtand'b]^ Let hpf be 
tree, and ga^ ^bile she is a ohild." 

The ** child '* was Ungeribfr under a locmt tree 
with Armand Dutuor, her cheeks, sudused with 
blushes. 

** Ye* ; 1 do love you, of oonrae. But Victoria 
, don't want me to .have any lovers/' pouting her 
her pretty lip. 

"How horrible I How craell Doe^ she want 
Tou to grow into a lone old ^voman, with no has- 
, band, no place, no homef Will she bid yon live 
wiftiout loTe. mapeiiUf Mignon, you were born 
for love 1 This suky hair, those 90ft hands^ these 
fragrant lips, were made for it." 

His passionate kisses fi:ightened her, sad yet 
had for her a fascination. 

** SU/ ! sUy r' he said, *' Most beAotiful little 
one, do 70a not believe that I love jou?" 

** Tes^ but it is wrong; Mr. Pofonr, beoause my 
sister will not be willing!'; 

**Sacre/ Jl sister is not first in « beautiful 
womfui's heart. Listen to me I" . 

Lou^s hirtli^nigbt party. The pArlooi were 
lifted. There were flowers on the piano; a ser- 
vant appointed to serve icecream. The friends 
of the family and a few sohqol-girl intimates were 
assembled. Louie was pretty^ aa a fairy in her 
dresa of tuiU with fose^hnod ribbons. 

liut they^ remembered afterward that she was 
flushed, quick-breathed, nervous, all the ereoing. 
When dressed for the ocoasion, she had not come, 
as usual, tf -Viotoria to be inspected and kissed. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the ev^ing when 
Captain Durrington stepped - to lir. Wityton's 
sido, and whiapcred a word in his ear. The latter 
Btarted, glanced searohingly over the company, 
from wbiofa Louie and Dufeur bad disappeared, 
.and iollowed Durrington from the room out upon 
the moonlightea piazza. i 

By.and-hy Wrayton came back. "He looked at 
Victoria. She had been singing. She stood bv 
the piano, unusually animatea and beantifni. 
That pure, fair beamty had never been so dear to 
him as now, that he- pitied her. He gained her 
side, and whispered in her ear : 

'*rlease come with me a moment. I hare 
aometbing to say to yon." 

She looked at him* in wonder, but took his arm 
and went out upon the piazxa. 

He told her tu* gently as possible whiat had been 
discovered — that Armand Dufoar bad eloped with 
her aister Loulo; that they had been gone an 
hour, with two fleet horses. 

"MyOodl" she cried. 

He expected that she would faint, but she did 
not. 

*• What oan 1 do? My father ia ill ! There is 
uo one to help me I" she moaned. 



He told4ier then what bad boon' done.' -His. own 
horse had been harne&aed, and he had firearms. 

*' I will JtiU him before he sballrget<off with her. 
But 1 think I can overtake them* They ur^ on 
the road to Box ford ; probably intan^to be mar- 
ried t^ere to-nigMi. There is a ciK>sa*road< which 
can be uaed to head them ofl tbisiaidathe village. 
I think 1 can do it." . ' • _.rf 

As he spoke, a man brought aronnd^bliKiorse 
0d buggy, the glossy coat of the Black Hawk 
throwing ofi* flecks of light. / 

** Cap you compose yourselu and go back to 
the company?" he a^ed. "All will bo well, I 
think, aodit will save scandal." 

He looked down on her quivering, white face, 
r^ad her sgopi^ed desire to follow for sister— to 
go with him. But he said, with a lightening 
about the heart: 

"No: the less weiAt for Prince the better; 
and I think yoii bad oetter stay h^ro with some 
excuse foi; Louje's absence." 

Then he bent down and kissed l^er. 

He was gone. She waited a lew moments in 
tl^ dark, then went hack to tH company. 



TffB two fleet horses dattod through the lights 
and shadows of the long, turnpike. Both faces 
within the carriatre were pale—Lonle's from ex- 
citement, Dufour's with fear. He had been flushed 
with triumph until a few moments back, when he 
heard a long, powerftt^tride behind. They were 
steadily pursued. 

•»1 exufci, jDBal^; ton kp^lr, tWTfctoria will 
never forgivo me,'*^ quavered Louie's babyish 
▼oice. 

Dnf^nr did not reply, though he had hitherto 
talked' as eloquently aa circomstancea would 
permit. 

Loale had not discovered that the v were fol- 
lowed, having no mind fbr such a development. 

** if she never did, and papa went into one of 
his awful rages, 1 think it would be horrid, any- 
way," dontinned the little doll, beginning to ory. 

Dufour mOttered an oath. He saw the cartiMe, 
through the trees, coming;^ wp on tV.e feborteiTBt- 
aUel road. He reCo^iiizedW ray ton's Black Hawk. 
In a moment more he saw Wrayton. 

He snatohed the wlup from the sooket, and 
lashed the horses. 

"Stopl" called Wrayton. 

The strokes npon the wet flanks of the two 
hoiwea were his onlv answer. 

•'Stop, or rU fire!" 

For a moment the two carriagea ran side by 
side. Then there was a flash, a report, and ono 
of the span tumbled dead, dragging down his 
companion, and overturning the carnage. 

Wrayton was on his feet in an instant. He 
assisted Louie iVom the debris She was not hurt, 
though she wept frantically. 

Dnfour jumped np, swearing fluently in his 
native tongue, cursed Wrayton, cursed the kick- 
ing horse, cursed Loole, and most emphatically 
Oursed Captain Brewden. 

«' He planned U all ! Whv should I rtin away 
with u sniveling schoolgirif SacrtI A pretty 
woric this has made. I um ruined— lost \' My arm 
is broke ! My leg is broke I A thousand fiends 
tak^ the night's work I" 

Wravton put Loale into his bug^C^. 

"Good-evenioripMr. Dufoor! I will relieve 
you of the care <rt this lady— all f can do for you. 
Vou will do well, perhaps, not to obstruct the 
road any longer than ia iieceswiry." 

A shrieking malediction followed him, and he 
drove away with the sobbing Louie. 

The i^ncsts were all goneVheo they arrived at 
Haveuniue. 

** ^ch tt pity tbat deor Louie Wharton should 
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hart an ill tnni on ber birthnisht, Mid dee«rt to 

Victoria was alone, watcbinff at a window of 
tha dim, fragrant parlor. 8ne saw tbt boggj 
coming up tbe dri^a. 

Wrayton lifted Louie out upon tba terrace. 
There waa a rustle of silk, a low orj, and she was 
clasped in ber sister's arms. 

••Ob, Louie!" 

MiDNiQHT. A repentant girl kneeling in ber 
chamber, a knowledge of her escape deupening 
and brosdening ber childish heart. To VictoHap 
her Io?ing sister, she could never ex3>ress af- 
taction or trust enough. 

8be was alone at last. Victoria bad left ber to 
say her prajers. 

Wrayton wss wtilking the piaxza in tbe moon- 
light when "proud" Yictona Wharton stole lo 
his side, and laid ber band upon bis arm. 

They looked into each other's ejes ; she bad no 
words in Which to express ber gratitude. Ob, 
that loTcly, lovely soul ! 

** Victoria, you let me kiss you before I went 
May 1 do so once more*" 

She kissed him back. 

'* Dealest." be said, "you would not kiss me 
unless you lo^ed me t 

•*No." 

Roland Wrayton won ber. 



Tbe Artist's Story. 

1m a portfolio of pictures 1 but seldom open, 
pictures thut are a mute record of many a heart- 
struggle, many a buried pleasure, many a con- 
quered agony, there is one whose contemplation 
tears open wounds that can nerer heal, when- 
ever I take it in my hand, lo ponder upon tbe sad 
story of the only woman I ever loved. 

Before my bund grows stifl with age, or my 
heart lies cold in death, I mav nerve them to add 
a companion-picture, recording the end of the 

Siiufui story, as this one does its sunny opening, 
ut not vet, not, porbans, for many years, can X 
attempt the task that will so tearmy beart-etrings. 

Sixteen years have passed since I drew tbe fair 
face of Aenes Courtland, in the first flush of girl- 
hood, with only ihe shadow of womanhood in ber 
dark eyes. She was very beautiful, verv bright. 
The large brown eyes that look out irom my 
cherished picture are full of animation, and the 
sweet, childlike mouth is dimpled with smiles, tbe 
parted ruby lips revealing rows of pearly teeth. 
The rich auburn hair, falling in a profusion of 
natural curls, seems to prison sunbeams in its 
meshes. Even in the slender graceful figure 
there is a buoyant grace, as if aancing would be 
the spontaneous movement of the liny feet. 

I Was just twenty-three when I bestow^ed my 
choicest crayons and most loving skill on the pic- 
ture. I bad; met Asnes Courtland at my aunt's, 
and been introducea with much emfr$8$emMiy for 
I wf^a favorite nephew, and Agnes was tbe child 
of an old schoolmate. 

From tbe very moment when tbe sweet, bright 
face looked into mine, the little hand met mine in 
cordial greeting, I loved ber, and tried to win an 
answering love Jn the joyous heart. 

We w ..^^ ^ 

Summer, 



sinfi[ingv „ 

benignly upon us, and I yielding entire devotion 

to the sweet witcheries of my companion. 

She waa very childlike, seeming to find pleasure 
and pain in trifles, as children will, and feeling 
each keenly. A flower, a sketch, a view, wotild 
call tbe bright oolor to ber obeeka» the imile to 



ber lips, and often a look of rapture into bar ajea. 
A dead bird, a grieved child would brinn tba 
ready tears and gentlest, kindest sympathy. 

Everybodv loved her, though she aaein«d t* 
make no eobrt, beyond ber spontaneoua sjrvpa- 
th^ and obaerlulness, to atiniet attention or ad- 
miration. 

She was ao frank with me, so readv to aojor 
any pleasure I otiefed, ao evideotlr fond of taj 
society, that 1 lived in a dream of nope and love 
till Autumn, when I told her what 1 darad to 
asBire to, and askod ber to be mv wife. 

She looked into my face wlta such sorrowful 
aarprise and oonstematioa, that I naodod oo 
words to tell me all waa over. 

** f thought yon knew ?* she aaid. 

« Knew what r 

** That I am engaged to my cousib, Boaa C«^ 
bert." *^ ^ 

** I never know it," I said, bittw^y eoongfa. 

'* Indeed," she aaid, earnestly, putting ber band 
upon my arm, '* I thought Aunt re^f^j told jCMi. 
I never thought you oarod for me except in a kind, 
brotherly way. Will you forgive me f" 

^ Forgive you for being the brightest, denrsst, 
and sweetest of women I" I said, anxioua to baniah 
the sorrowful look fVom her soft eves. ** I eaa 
wish you all happiness," I added, and then I could 
bear no more, out broke away, and wandered 
about in the woods, till tbe bouse was closed for 
the night. 

1 was softly opening tbe ball-door, wb^ taj 
Aunt Peggv sudoenly emerged from Ibe drawing- 
room, andled me there, in solemn silence. 

*' You are blaming me," she said, as ahe took a 
seat on the sofa, and drew me down beside ber : 
" and, perhaps, not without reason. Yet, 1 hoped 
I was securing tbe happiness of both yourself and 
Agnes." 

** When you knew of her engagements 

*' My dear, that is soboolnrrs talk. There la 
no recognised engurement between Ross Court- 
land and his cousin. They are cousins, three 
times removed, but, unfortunatelv, have been 
much thrown together since childhood. When 
Agnes eame to me, ber mother begsed of me to 
drive this folly from her mind, and i hoped jou 
would entirely supersede the hero of her nursery 
and schoolroom." 

** Then, her mother disapproves of ber suitor r* 

*' Evidently you do not know Ross Courtland. 
He is about thirty-five, a dark, reserved nan, 
sombre in manner, handsome in a satanie stjle, 
not at all to my taste, and poor as a chureh- 



" And she loves him r 

" So it appears. I fear her wealth has been the 
magnet that has made hfm throw otf bis gloomy, 
reserved manner, to court her fresh young heart. 
I am so vexed I Tbe man is a perfect oonirnat in 
every way to Agnes." 

*' But if there is nothing against the man's cha- 
racter," 1 said, **and Agnes loves him, why 
should ber choice be oppoMd t" 

'* Probablv it will not be, if she reaUv lores 
him. We ail hoped it was a mere girlish fancy." 

I thought of tbe earnest eves that looked into 
mine when Agnes told me of oer engagement, and 
I knew, however great the contrast Mtween her 
and her lover, he bad won her love. 

The next day, i put mr crayon picture in mj 
portfolio of treasures, and left Aunt Pei^'a. 

One year later the daily papers iniormed me 
that Ross Courtland and Agnes were married, and 
1 tried to hope for happiness for the woman whoae 
sweet face was the fairest pietoro earth held for 
me. 

I traveled for several years, studying my art in 
Italy* Paris, and London, gathering sketches in 
Switzerland, upon the iee-bound coasts of Norway 
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And SwedM, In the rannj fitldi p( SpaiD, sod 
amongst th« Bioantaina of mj natire oouotrj. I 
mti (liendt and mada aequaioUDeat. mr nam^ 
ba«aiiM known amonipst artiiita, and I iiad advan- 
tagaona orders and grew rich ; bnt never oonla 
lovely face or sweet voice blot from mf mamory 
the faoe or voioe ot Agnea Coortland, whosa lova 
was not mine. 

I returned to Kew York, after eight long vears 
of travel, and took rooms in a pleasant boarding- 
bouse in Twelfth Street^ where Mrs. Preston, a 
widow ladj, of anoertain age, presided over the 
beefsteaks and oolTee, snd collected heavy weekly 

Eayments, in consideration- of the fact that her 
ouse waa first-class, and select. 

liy studio waa a second-story back-room, and 
my bedroom the hall-room thereunto appertain- 
ing. I had taken formal possession, ana was ar- 
ranging my personal belongings, when a sudden 
sharp, strange noise startled me. It was like the 
cry of an enraged animal, and seemed to come 
from the room adjoining my own. Twice I heard 
it, and then a man's voice, not very loud, but 
strained and unnatural, burst into a volley of the 
coarsest abuse and threats. The words were so 
violent, that I felt I must be ready to burst the 
communicatinjc door, to prevent murder, perhaps. 
I stood near it, when a heavy fall startled me. 
Then 1 heard a woman's voice, clear and sweet 

*' My poor darling, are you hurt?" 

A m'oaning sob answered her, and I judged »he 
was soothing and comforting the man woo had 
been lavishing such foul abuse upon her. 

Fuzsled, yet not liking to interfere, I turned 
again to my own occupations, and heard no more, 
until the dinner-bell called us down-stairs. 

Opposite to me at the table was a lady, whose 
face at once attracted my artist eyes. She was 
slender, and very ^ale, seeming to be ill, or just 
recovering from sickness. Her features were 
very delicate, too clearly defined for health; and 
her complexion waa of a deathly pallor. Large 
brown eyes, and a profusion of auburn hair, were 
the redeeming beauties ot this pallid yet lovely 
face. What sitracted me most was the expression 
of the eves. They were like those of some timid 
wild animal, hunted to death, startled, wild, and 
aleading. Every unaccustomed noise broog4)t 
this expression, and she would shrink as if she 
dreaded a blow. She convened but little, and ate 
hurriedly. 

We were rising from the table when she met 
me on my way to the door. 

"Am I so altered, you entirely forget met" 
she said, iii a low voice. 

I looked at her in amazement. Sorely this 
worn, wasted face was that of a atranger. 

"My name is Courtland— Agnes Courtland," 
she said, smiling sadlv at my start of surprise. 

** Pardon me,*^ I said. *< You nuist have been 
very ill" 

'^Oh, no. I am never ill. To-morrow I must 
introduce you to my husband. He is not well to- 
night," 

To my still further amasement she preceded 
me up-stairs, and entered the front room adjoin- 
ing my own— the room from which 1 had I card 
such strange sounds a few hours before. Could 
it have hem her husband whose voice I had haard t 
Could it be such coarse abuse aa his that had 
stricken the youthful bloom and be.iuty from her 
face, reduced her to such a shadow— a ghost of 
her former self f 

The next morning, at breakfast, I was intro- 
duced to Ross Courtland, and found him inclined 
to court my friendship. In a week he was a con- 
stant attendant upon my hours of painting, and 
had now my cordial liking. A connoisseur of no 
mean merit, he had studied art at home and 
abroad till his criticisms were golden guides. Bril- 



liant in conversation, deep in grave studies, he was 
the most fascinating man I ever met. 

Aa we became more intimate, Agnes would 
bring her sewing into the studio, and work as we 
chatted and pdnted. During these hours I could 
sei 'bat she watched her hu«band furtively with 
anxiojs eyes. There could be no doubt of their 
strong, mutual aflfection ; it was proved in s 
thousand ways, and her devotion was the most 
tender and submissive 1 ever saw. No word 
contradicted or opposed him, however exacting 
his demands; and vet it did not seem fear, but 
love, that actuated her. 

I was busy upon a landscape ; and one mom • 
ing, when Mrs. Courtland came in, 1 called her to 
see a new feature. 

'* I have made these children crossing the brook 
Hke my fancv of Rosa and yourself when vou 
were children," J said. '*The little giri is like 
my first memory of yon, only more childlike , 
ac?! "li.i; h'-y has an infantine cop; of your hus- 
band' i^ fcntureB.'^ 

While I epoke she staod oe if spellbound, 
garing at the csnvat. I looked in her face for an 
answer to my word i*. Whiti?r U could scarcely 
be^ but the targe ev'cs wore dilated with that wild 
louk of lerror I hid seen once before ; her lips 
were parted, as if the f-cry breath came painfully. 

^'Ros^E Af,:Desl"she said, m a low, heart- 
broken voice, and fell fain tit^g at my feet. 

Startled. I rtiised her and pat her in an arm- 
chair, giving her wine, and tr,^ inj^ to revive her. 
In a. few moments she opened her eves and smiled 
— n Bad, sweet strito. 

" Dear friend," she said, " will you grant me a 



favor, unquestioning?" 
" Most certainly.'^ 



Do not let Ross see that picture—those chil- 
dren 1" 

I could not entirely control the surprise in my 
face. She spoke again with an efibrt that was 
pitiful to see. 

** We have lost our little ones," she said. 

Without a word^ I took my canvas from the 
eaael, and put it into a large closet ; but 1 waa 
not quick enough. 

Before I had so fitted it that the door wonld 
eloae, Ross Courtland entered the room. 

*< Agnes, will you drive with mef" he said ; 
then turned to me. '* Why are you putting that 
away? Stand aside; I cannot aee it. Stand 
aside 1" 

As he spoke, be playfully pushed me to one 
side, and the picture was uncovered before him. 

With a yeU of rage, be sprang at the canvas, 
and began to tear and scratcn it with his fingers, 
uttering cries such aa I had heard upon the night 
of my arrival, cursing and swearing in words 
frightful to hear, bringing hia wife's name into 
phraaes of bitter threatening, yet not ofiering her 
any riolence. 

In vain I tried to calm him. fle abused me 
roundly, till finally, with an unearthly yell, he 
sprang into the air. and fell heavily at our feet, 
in writhing convulsions. 

During the whole painful scene Agnes had kept 
her seat, white and still, offering no word in an- 
swer to the abuse poured out upon her ; but as 
he fell, she came to his side. Loosening his col- 
lar and necktie, she waited until he was exhausted 
and still, when she opened the door between the 
rooms, and asked me to lift her husband upon the 
bed. 

" He will sleep now for several hours," she said. 

" But I cannot leave you alone," I said. *' He 
may waken and injure you." 

*' He will not hurt me," she answered, sadly. 

<* But this is dreadful !" I cried. *< Is he often 
sot You should have protection." 

*' You have a right to some explanation," she 
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saidy^n her low, eentle yOice. that trai now tver 
dull and gad, ."When tnv husband's ihsanfty 
first betrayed Use>f, ttij, friends Interfered tb bare 
bim placed in an asvium. Tbey ionnd h ^impos- 
sible. 'Witb a cunning 1 cap not understand, be 
baffled all fiiedical inyesfcigatiod. Yott have seen 
bim every day for nearly two montbs. bbould 
you bi^ve suspected a deningect mindK' 

*' Never," 

" Only i^beo alone with me have these parox- 
ysms attacked bim. They are of short duration, 
always ending in the convtilsions you have wit^ 
nessed." 

** And tbe exciting cause?" 

"Varies. To-day U was the picture. We bad 
two lovely cbildren ; but, when thev were of an 
age to speak, Boss took a violent dislike to them— 
80 great, indeed, that I sent tbem to my mother, 
fearing for their lives. They sickened' and diea 
of scarlet fever.** 

She could liot speak again foi^ several minotes. 
Then she said : 

*' It is best so. The cnrse will not fall upon 
their innocent heads. | bold my own lite of so 
little value, that I am insensible* to fear. White 
Koss lives I will try to make him happy.*' 

I urged in feyer^ way that she snoutd not be 
alone with a maniac, but she aadlr sboo'-c ber 
bead, and ana^wered me as before. The only con- 
cession I could gain was a promise to dru^r tbe 
bolt of tbe tommunioating door whenever the at- 
tacks of insunity came on, that I might entar the 
room, \t necessary for her safety. 

I could not rest. The hideous dancer ever 
hanging over the woman I bad never elased to 
love haunted me. If 1 left the studio, I invited 
Ross to accompany me, this giving ber soUe 
hours of rest. 

I tried in vain in these hours of intercourse to 
discover any trace of the mental inflrmtt^ that 
broke out in snob sudden, appalling ferocity. I 
could only discover the cultivated minci, refined 
intellect and entire rationality that had baJffled the 
phvsioians. 

But, witb myiblnd oa tihe raok, I found out why 
the pale facQ bad obliterated all trace of its sunny 
youth. After tbe faousehotd were all ltbed;*1losB 
Courtland wonld go out, fttid often remain until 
. daylight, while the patient wife sat waiting faia^e- 
tum witn a ftSck dread of some horror to eome* 
Several tidies I softl;|r (flowed Mm, t« seto if be 
drank, gambled, or visited any baonts of yice. 

I found Ife only walked at a rapid pftce from 
street to street, apparently onconsdous of an^ 
aim, only trying by gulck exercise to chase Pome 
chimera, or shake'ofi' soipe haunting image. Hour 
alter hour be would tbtis travel till the gra^ dawn 
drove bim home. " 

Notwithstanding our constant intercourse ' and 
sincere friendship, I -had never won the confi- 
dence , of Ross Courtland. He would cbat upon 
ali general topics for bours In bis l^riiliant or deep 
manner, holdmg me in interested silence, but of 
himself ho never spoke. I tried in tain to gain 
any clue, by allusions to bis vouth, to tbe cause 
of his terrible malady. Either unconsciously, 
or witb the cunning of insanity, he always 
bafBed me. 

Indirectly I tried to gain some further revela- 
tions from Mrs. Cournand ; but she shrank so 
visibly from all allusion to her Iripfhtful burden, 
that 1 could not press tbe subject. All I could 
do was to keep Rosa with me as much as possible. 
I knew that she felt sufe wbetl he was bc^de me, 
and once I ventured to assure her 1 would be trhe 
to her trust in me. 

Mv task was easier because he seemed td have 
no fi^ends and no business. Agnes was wealthy, 
but she had gradually 'shut herself out entirely 
from society, and tbe two seemed to live only for 



each other until I came. It seemed for a t&o* 
almo:>t a spt^clal providence that made JLotm 
Coort!and seek mv friendship, and tbe worn 
i^ce of bis wife grew a little less weary after 
the long bours or peaceful rest sbe tlhift se- 
cured. 

Chatting due morning, as we three were together 
in m r studio. Ross suddenly ai^ked me to paint for 
him nis wife^s portrait. 

*' But I am not a portrait-painter," I said. 

** Nonsense; 1 have seen mrfny of your fmoM. 
Beside^, you knetr Agnes in her girlhood." 

" But a nortrait of her giHbood would not wwr 
resemble her," I said.' ^* Tbe face of every one 
alters in maturity." 

"Pafifft me as I was at Aunt Peggy's," said 
Agnes, 'smiling.' •* Otn yod remdmb^ my rosy 
obeekji and curls when you loot at my matronlj 
face tod dignified -coifluret" 

" I will show you the rosy cheekt and curin,"* I 
flafd, opening a 'drawer, ana taking out my long- 
cbenshea crayon. 

Aa I placed tbe picture upon the easel, I saw a 
cloud, like a fleeting shadow, pass over Ross 
^ Courtland's face. Instinctively I drew a litUe 
^nearer to Agues; but, witb ft courtly smile, 
B68S lifted tbe picture, sod took it to*the win- 
dow. 

"This is t^ery like,** be said. **I remember 
Agues well when she' returned from that risit. 
You have improved wonderfully in many respects, 
but vou never made a more lifelike taoe than 
this.^ 

^* I considered it good," I sa^d, thrown entirely 
oflfrnv guard, and coming to bis side. 

** Very good. Sbe has altered, grown pale and 
thin since the Summer when you courted bet 
under the trees. Heart-sick perhaps, madame," 
be bdded, fiercely, turning to bis wife, '^ fretting 
pining for vour old tover." 

The gentle lip quivered s little at the insallioc 
address, but Agnes never spoke. Fearing an j a<^ 
vance of mine would onlv add to tbe absurd 
jealousy, I did not dare to step between tbem, and 
watched painfully. The smooth, courtly smfle^ 
returned, and tbe picture was placed agafa upon 
the easel. ' 

Thinking tbe danger over for this time, I tnrned 
to alter tbe shades round the window, when the 
horrible cry I bare tried to describe startled me. 

In the second of time Ross had sprung upon faia 
wife.'tbn^Tnh^ to tbe ground, and was ohittV 
ins ner slender throat in nis powerful grasp. 

7 caHed for help, trying tn tain to I6osen tbe 
grip of the strong bands. Screaming^ cursing 
nis gentle 'wife, he neld ber down in spite of -my 
frantic efiorts. Ull ber ht'ruggles ceased, and #be 
lay eold and ^till. 

Met) came pbtfring In fWn& tbe bonse a&d from 
tbe street, and we ma^ired the maniacj wbo fell 
into str9ng convulsions^ and then deathlike aleejK. 
Mfs. Prenon atid the ladies lifted 'Agneto, and 
carried ber to her room, while a pbyslcian was 
summoned ; but before tbe wretched man awoke, 
the gentle spirit of the fetir wife, who bad giTsn 
ber Mfe for love, passed from earth to bearen. 

Mcrbifullr, the murderer Was pronounced lo- 
s-me, and placed in a lunatic Sirflum, where bo- 
died a few months later. *" 

In my memory; painted in vivid lines, b the 
companion picture to the crayon portrait of Agnes 
Courtland. I mav never transfer it to paper or 
canvas, but deatb alone can blot it from mj 
heiirt. It is tbe picture of an exquWitelT lorejj 
face restinir npott the ^a'io pilloTv of a coffin. In 
the ' soft auburn hair stnrry white flowers are 
wreathed, ^nd f^nowy blo.^oms are strewn orer 
the folds of the tbrotid, and lie upon tbe waxen 
bands. 

When the .ooffin-Kd bM tbe picture from mjr 
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evM for«Ter» the Btorr of mj love ended. 1 wMt, 
patiently till death briaga me once mor^ to tiie 
presenee of Agnes. 

— : — . — ^ ♦ 

The Belle of Boletown. 

Wb met at the Governor's ball, and from that 
moment I iras what hunters term '* a sone coon." 

Our last dance. " The Night IBell GAllop/' did it« 
'We were sane when we commenced, but the, soft 
face upon mv. shoulder charmed mj senses, while 
the mad whurl of. the step^ and perfect harmony 
of the music, carried us mto a realm where wp 
floated to oelestial harmony for a few centuries, 
then came gradually down to the ballroom, and 
found that we bad been dancing for some moments 
after the masic bad ceased. 

We retired to a cool and. 1 may as well oonfes^ 
somewhat dark corner of the balcony, and looked 
out over the sea. Time, 2 a. ik. 

My companion was tall, exquisitely formed, 
liihe, and bad the most beautituf teeth and eyes 1 
have ever seen. 

We did not refer to our little fatuii pd*, but 
looked up at the moon, and simultaneoudly ex* 
claimed: 

♦* What « lovety time fora walk V* 

One of mv brother officers described onr hexl 
proceeding ' a< ** quibtly slipping off into the 
grounds,'^but th|it was calumny. 

I have omitted to «av that my name is Algernon 
La Tour, and I was at'tbdl time first lieutenant of 
the U. S. frigate Ou-da-^out, then anohered in 
Georgetown Harbor, Barbadoes, W. 1. • ' 

Miss Dora knew it. however, and before^ we 
were weH out of hearing, toUi me that ylre doted 
on sailors. . 

The garden, or "ground," as they called it, 
was not extensive, and the paths were narrow/ and 
dustv, so we wandered into a field, and walked 
round and round the Qovemor^i cow, which very 
properly stared at us, and seemed to wonder What 
It all meant. 

Dom was deHghtful. charming, romantic, and 
fond of -sailors. And I—well, u>ooney is the only 
term, unless yott can understand that I was madly 
and earnestly in love wjith^a girl whom I'had only 
known five mintites- 

I was probably somewhat pretsipitate^ and the 
cow^vidently tftought tis a nuiseMej fer, after' 
giviig a 4ozen sWw wamiDpsfe, it eufflk^ charlted 
upon US, and I saved the beaul^^ hWsgof jny 
adoration from— running ^way. liWrtntWnjpit 
the situation verv romantip, and ?)«» 0Mp|; i» 
rae and trembled, while I faced tJw cow, upon 
which it muttered a ♦•roouV of. derision, and 
v/alked into the ^jwknest. ' ^ "^ .^^ 

The rest of the tJme we spent in nfendering abhut 
the garden, (^relaiteg our experiences. »We 



bothlirsl&ed $i^ peculiar specimen of the species 
homo MM VBmi*h Officer; not th,e iiavi^ f^- 
lows, M^4lMrMMed dadings attached U> the gen- 
eral's atatK, / . ^ • . 

I was i^^t D«ra hfl^ed th^tfi, and weheAsme 
greater irieaSe than ever. ', ' !: 4 

When the ptiHy brokemp, and t wes coropeUed 
to say ffood-by, we were ei^aged. 

Peoue on shore may laugh at Uiis, but they 
shoulcTremeiAber that sailors ha^ to be ver^ ex- 
peditious in their afi'airs au cutur. Landsmen have 
rt/way*: to do it in, jsblle we are here to-day nnd 
jrone to-morrow^ -and are consecjueotly compelled 
to hurrv up, ^.pine with9ut ••some -one to love 
us." there js only one drawback. We aonl^ 
1 mes forget our being -sealed to a lady in the last 
])ort when we oome to anchor in a bcW place, and 
It is a difficult matter to correspoittl siqIultaneoQsly 
with half a dozen charmers. 

1 once knew muny lellows who did this, but 



they used ''manifold writers," and I was never 
addicted to that sort of Reception. 
, To return pp my affianced. We exchanged rings 
and cards, and upon reaching the shin, I found 
that her **bit of pasteboiird " bore the fojilowing:, 
"Miss Dora Sbguin. 

** Ssounr Estatb, Howowi*." 

I had promised to call upon her the next .day* 
but the captain took it into his l)ead tp keep me 
on board, so I wrote to Dora. 

It is probable that what X sent was littJe better 
than the incoherent raving of a fever- patient, but 
I was terribly in earnest. I know one pert ran 
thus: 

" Life without you, my darling' belle- of Hole* 
town, will be a blank ; and if I am not permitted 
to revisit this dear spot, or, if I imagined that 
cipcumstanees were about to part ue for ev<er, I'd 
die of grief, and my weary, sorrowful eosl would 
hover about the palm-trees which adorn youri 
charming Venetian dwelling." 

I am of opinion that I wrote a great deal of sad 
rubbish, but her reply was a ttartUr, Disem- 
bodied souls flapping about " from palm-tree to 
folip'tree," which, I oelieve, was really the way 
expifessed myself, was mild Italian imagery 
compared to htr reply : 

^ '' Mt Soul's Idol— When I-.gaxe across the 
6^oli(7t<^v awning between us, my heart-strings, 
tuned by the joy of meeting one who can worthip 
m^wUh ail the ordor (tf a Mtdici^ burst from the 
restraints imposed upon my sex Jiy autocratic 
custom, ibd 1 fell tl^ee, mv beloved Algernon, 
Mo^, though Sfosjnay ckt$A their an^ toavesy ' 
lightnings flash anout thy devoted kfod^ and the 
iPAoU earth be f educed U> enaoa, 1 am thikk I" 

This wonderAil epistle Iron nd' up bv praying for 
my^^qifick appearance at Holetown : 

'^Fly. then, oA, ^2oe«^/— fly uhon the wings of 
tn^ tntghtkood to my boiirer at Holetown f. It is 
not a romantic name, mv Algernon isuH love 
drt^es the word in a boundless wealth of ecstatic 
flowers, and imptints itf eathetie touch even ppon 
names like ^lis.^^ 

Hpw. t ilm<i)^t this stuff sublime at that.thne. 
1 read H oveis^very few mokuontf , tfnd shqw^ it, 
^n coofldence) t^- th6 doctor, 'vibo s^ u was 
•^baliBrdash." ' . ' , V J 

Excepting >i^on mattere of duty;/ wtf irerer 
spoke 40 each other tor three /ears^ter thai. . 

i felt that Dora^iind myself were a soft of Pvra- 
•mus and Thish^-Hprith thf «ruel ^Isertice'*^ of 
tJncW Sam lor <* lifalf So, yearning* fbr :sym- 
pathy, iffoonftded in the second li^ulenant, a 
splendid fellow, And ope iflfbo tfiuld appreciate'flne 
WEUin^. it mu^L bare madp 11 great impression 
on him;'i for, he*iwd, *-it iiHetttid hfm soltrongly 
tlini hG Jilmo^t wept, J^t?w, he tells fny vjfe that 
It WHS ihe |^ut(?5t ti^ddlehe ever read in ftia^Hfe I 

For vunOufl J'CA*Ofi^ I coulfi not go on. shore 
that lieie, anci^ us it &* laid wnly tbr^jd^yii^ after 
the pventlol ^^enin;? <jf the bnll, I tJiSD| tiiat we 



^irj very uoll^ fur T Wfote, aod reeeited ft|p:es to, 
tuemr-three fr?V£^/^, " " *^ * . 

• Dura said *' \\iat nothiufi; in this yfond hit^n^ 
eUorip^eo--^ should iiKluoe htT to filWIbef <2<^)rmi- 
^nthn to wed m* niun^J' •.■ '*' .V ', , 

And /I replied ^Uhnt I would go tHmiigb /N't, 
ifftttr. ^ttn, ai>i and parf\^Tttf to hecoihe her 
own AlgptDon/' ' • -4. 

,Urn:^y. wn»rt't itf But ih^i is a fair aample-of 
our love coii;Dsm>Eideiic^ . *' 

•' Wo went to Si. Tb6t(ias^ and I refused even to 
look' at the llax6n-h aired beauties, or the snaky 
brunettes, for which that Dano«iankee, Koyol 
Mail, Convulsive-little-pest hole is celebrated. I 
'landed once, 'tis true, to bury a shipmate, but 
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did not even glance at the Ldies, ahhough 
all the men in oar mesa decbred that the et. 
Tbomaa firla were far ahead of any others in the 
Weat Indies. Tbey alwaTS said that. Wiiat cared 
I ? 1 lived onlr for Dora Seguin. 

From St. Thomas we went south, to the 
Brazila, and from thence to LiB(>on, returning to 
Barbttdoes after the expiration ot three rears. I 
think that I am under the maric when I state that, 
during mr absence from mv idol, I wrote her at 
least a thoussnd letters. One ererr week-day, 
and two on Sundays. It may hare been idiotic, 
but it was not half so bad as beins engaged to 
twenty girls at one time, and resoninglo mani- 
fold writers. 

There was a good deal of sameness in my epis- 
tles, but I always made it a point to put in, *' I 
Fill marry tbee, my Dora, or 1 will die a miser^ 
able, abandoned wreck." 1 don't knew why I 
used tbis figure of speech, but suppose that it waa 
on account ^f it bein^ a nautical one. 



We anchored in Georgetown Harbor on New 
Year's Day, 18 — , and I received informatioafrom 
home that I was promoted to the rank of captain. 
I felt doubly proud, on Dora's account, and koi- 
rowed tbe proper unifonif from Captain Van 
Hoagen, who commanded the ship. 

The ADQboir had scarcely tooolwd the bottom, 
before a boat cants olf, bringing her papa and 
four brothers. 

*' You're in luck. La Tour," said Van HaMen, 
survcyinij the party through his eloas. •• Why, 
old S'cgnm is immensely rich! 1 didn't know 
that it was to his daughter you hare been eagagvd. 
Mr bov, lots of money corers a multitude of 
thlnff8,*like charity !" 

**1 am not I * 
wealth. Van i 

*• Nor he teased. 

"What do you mean, Mr f" I warmly demanded. 

At that moment Mr. Seguin came up the aide, 
and we dropped the subject. 



t fcoing to marry Miss Seguin for ber 
I iTaagcn," i rejoined. 




wan wnmft quabtjSbs— tvk uttlb bibdb at tbi wnroow. 
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▲ TOUKG LADT OF CARTHAGIlfA WITH A DIADCM OF COCUTOS. 



PAaa 410. 



Mr fatiir« fkther-{n-1a\7 was a hale, jolly old 
fellow, and T liked him rigtit oft*. He Bolated me 
with: 

** Dora MBds her love to joo, m j boy, and a 
lot of llowers.'' 

I inrited mj future relations into the cabin, and 
we punished more than one or two bottles of 
Venre CHquot. I found Dora's brothers splendid 
fellows, and the/ ptomised me auy amouni of 
shooting. 

1 took an earlj opportunity to infomf my guests 
of mj promotion, and was most heartily congra- 
tulated. 

We left the ship amid the cheers of alt hand?. 
I believe every sailor in her knetr of my long 
encagevent. and wiahed me n-ell. 

Upon laBding, we drove to Holetown. I would 
hare preferred flying, had anr machine for thnt 
•xertite been iuTented, but had to content myself 



wUh iht tplritt^d Jamm<:?n poniPK^ ^'hicb^gallop'jd 
uU the way, 

"Fn^t^rl" I criecl, '^ faster T' and old Seguin 
benntcd upon me itj «iUch a ktndly munEier, that I 
fcliqulie troc io nbowXhtv^nl sUittof iny feelings. 

Piiist Hofjei-'« catRlc and iJWtr » Pen, through 
fit riiueli riff negro riUniie*^ and by MDgle huts, 
inhabited by fame pnnGcr, ffbo would reverently 
dc[l his h road 'bHins led liiLt a& wc flew across his 
laEv rision. But not half fiut enough for me. I 
Ml like a ^hip whcQ tbe wind is IStf and the 
r*nciior won*t n'Hjib» 

" Steftrty, my dear boy !** a* id my future father- 
in-law j "llie m'lt turning, and vV sbikll see the 
bonse^ ' 

Its inotber moment we flrere m pigbt of an im- 
Tnenie cot tnn- wood tree, and 1 beheld a group of 
hor?emen^ who tmd drawn rein under its shade. 

Xbere was Dora, Igoklag peKectly lovely, but, 
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oh ! 80 chunj^ed, to mncti improved ! I wm oboDt 
to spriD^ from lUe oarrbjtf, when i^ho gkoced 
toward me, ui>d, utu^rmgn Utile cry of puiOi 
touched bet* horae^ iLtid cnDii^rei ol}\ wilhcfut buj- 
inz a ward. 
°* Dora hna ffooe on to tcU Dotil" a&id M 

We wen: HDOtt bow'lmg ulon^ a pdriit^f rood^ 
isnd upon reachia^ the num?4ioa» I »Ii;i£ljicd^ nird 
tollowed njjr fii|ur« iclalwDa itilo tlw drawia^* 
room. 

In a nhle npBrtmstit, I noticed » pfJ^ this Udrt 
handsomoly cii€j|:iO(1. 

Mr. Seguio niofinned me to enier thfi piujiU 
room, and ihen wiiVidne^, savUiC: 

"Yon will find Uofa li.cre?'^' 

That drawiD;;'raoin wai more exIensiT^ thaq 
any of tlie >d'ivn? in the Palace of VersalUe^. 
'Twas 0. TTiile in knaih— at k«n«t, lO K M'tfBied trj 
me. I walked to the op«i^ pmiftt of 111* >nin1l 
apart m en tf dnd th^rv Atoud Dorn^ bnt dot nij 
airmuccd. 

The poor ladjr looked blAuklj^ at me, ati4gftaped 
out: 

*' There is ji^iriie mi^tkilt^ \ Fam trv not th» 
gentleman L mca nt ibe G&T^t^c't'^a hi&^l C' 

At that instant I b«ar4 » vnl0«, m tJld'drowii}^- 
room, aayiM^ ; 

*' It is' not hij^ fAnU,*de»r noclel 1 Wnovr j^u 
will see it» ^vbcn vour uogpr Ima tjft**njd/* 

1 caught tiio lalutinj^.r'pitJsLef m mrarm^. Fhe 
was pot beautiful, aridrfch^ wsii At 1aiT#t forty rearm 
old. Thtn in tnme her tiitiR-r+ and a tfon>ciidous 
scene ensnt^d, h^up^ruidiiifC ine w;th liJODiiAtoQ^jr^ 
and 1 eudciivoring to <vplaia tht true utote ot 
affairs. 

When Wfl bad expended uiit-^Tt»th and aHoniftll-' 
mcnt, the bcnutiFuI Honi[iri vvbom 1 bad hn^vt 
under the cotton-wood tr(?e ^titc^red the room, 

**That IS Till — Dor*!'* I ^ricd, and tbca 2 
thought of tbe^ Lolt^ra^ snd my pr omitting to bo- 
come a wKif^'h 

Things "were a Jitib mixo^'* jnat theo, bat 
after a niuliial GxplnDattOQ and ha&d»haki|ig^H«lL 
came ri^lit. 

Mr Dom, whosL^ tiaisv wa^ ^TiEf ^fling^i^inf had 
nnknowtng-lj ^in-n tueono of b«r uouain Se^tun'a 
cards, and' all my lettet^s were answered bj 
that ronitmtic lady. Misa EfAngbiim was in* 
formed ol oj^r tinja^ei}^^!^ and^ tbinklnff tbut I 
was tempted b,^ b*.r con>iti's wealib, hod Jofi her 
to ** the sole poa^^sjiion of ber prize." Kow 
everythinjif waa cteured up, and we reaumed 
our old rJlationa, 

My wile often amuses herself* vOien writing to 
her coujtin Dora, by qiioting pa.s:^a^e» from our 
lore CO rre^pon donee. Both bdios are married, 
and the name of fn^t/ better- half la. Hora £{5Dghiiiii 
La Tour, the real lidle Qf lluleiowo. 



A 1197 ^ Cartbagena, Baiitli 

America* 

GARTnAfiEXA, that once ^Eimons port ofSpaniah 
America, Queen of the Indies, aa abe was call tjs^dj 
known tn (hi? story of the Bu^ca^ieera^ and lati,^ 
in Vernon's iil-stuVred expediiion, has sadly de- 
clined from its former greatness. The mighty 
fortifications tell you of tne riches it once sought 
to protect— recalftbose of Babylon^ on which ax 
chariots o«nKl drive abreast. 'Bastions stud the 
immense wall, and a wide ditch yawns beneath. 
The whole is grand and harmonious. 

Out the port, now almost deserted, has been 
tilled up by the def)oslts of the treacherous sea. 
Wretched canoes have replaced the immense 
^^panish ships of olden time— floating arks and 
palaces. Messes and lichens cover the abandoned 
walla: stone-loVing plants spring out from tb«J 



Irani nn iointa, and droop gneefully OTcr the fe«r- 
i\n ditch where alUga^ora and a'.^rpen^s awamu 
With no trea!tures tog'uard, and too wi.-al to rouse 
envi^ or man tlie walU, Cartbagenatold itstannon 
to tlic Unilcd iStnte^. 

Moat of the old ivousea are bnllt of pbell lifse- 
■tone, like that at St. Augustine, or of umdrepora 
rocL Modern orioa ai eW brick. On tbe p|az» 
and principal itneeta lliey are two Bloiiet ni^b, 
witb a core red balcony^ The windows of tbe 
lower story optning on ibe street are protected 
by a wooden laUice-work. Tbb i* tbe myrador, 
behind which ihfrwomtiii can, unaeen, vratcb tbe 
pBfl»er^«by. TbesA iviDdowa are uni^lazed, but 
closed br an in aide abutter. Tiro cocoatiu E-teaTcs, 
artistically totqp* are generally pbccd in this 
Latti4::e — Icaren bU'tl^ed in the churcb^ and kepi 
tb^re aa a protection. ^ 

Tbe boQ^Mf are ntmoKt all built alike. A eorri- 
dor lead it to a^ oj^fiti conrtr pn'v'^d n t^b eobble- 
alones j^tid nhellp, wUbafouDt^n io the centre, 
surrounded bv ihrubi and flower^. Arouod this 
court rnrm an opc^ni ija'lerv, openui^ into tbe 
rriom.i- Tiir ci^rr>dor >a<U ^lirectlv to tbe za^an 
or recepltoH-toom, wbe*« aitornv the master of tbe 
place puts bin Ifunae.al your diflpos^l, or, if roor 
iBtlera are auc;]:i a$ fn waf ^nt bU recoiTi u^^ y ou into 
bk famUy cirok*, bv ad da " bi» wile and' daugb* 
tcr. ' * Tliken y o a «rft ^fm/pa i «L 

Ycu are M into i Ititnn t^Toed with malting. 
Carpcit-btooU B^n 4? iijt dSTffini, ttU which tbe ladies 
»ii, in Turki^b i <t«r«wn. Ht li^b ladies 

now iiacbew tl n^de, Tbf? nonni!; ladies 

bring cijl^arn; V,.- ..--.:-.„ v irjvjlei you to ^moke. 

They ura diflideot, and »ot brilliiint, as oonrcr- 
sMio^llatB, As yoti grow better aeqtiaitited, tbe 
ygungladiAa wiH chat wlih ^ou Ihrou^btbe mint' 
f/oA oracle you in aiid mn^ to you su me simple 
ballad, accoin]ian in^ bci^eUoii tbe ^uit&r. 

Fuoti alter ^nn^eL, aA vun pan* sloop^^ von bear 
from ererv bon^e tUu tonimncf of Toiees. The 
funiHy II r« ijathvred to ^T<>»ing prayer, and the 
renpouMNi of the Litany of the Lore t to fall on yoor 
ear* 

The yonnn ladv^ w Lih her 6aahini[ diadem, gires 
{w IdeM of ibe f^ir onei OT Caitbiii^i.'na. 

One dsy^ as J went alou^ tbe atreei, f^be and a 
little negn> raited out, '^Cocuvoal ladies* eo- 
CQvoat" I went np^ and stw that his «tock is 
trade trns four or five hits of iitijEar onne* 

*' Where are your cocuyoat*' I asked. 

The boy looked at me* somewhat takeu abscky. 
but, seein|! tbot I wa* an Enirlishman fall forcig;n- 
cra are En^lii^h here), be picked up s piece of cane» 
showed me that it bad been h(jliow^(.-d out, and, 
taking out a plug^ tet out eautiouitU a ccmple of 
ctiriou.H in^ect^^ wUich I b^n^ht to reward him. 
Tbe tiitM\<^ {Lawfpjfri^tiM^p0\ Ia a smalt beetle, 
the lar^e, pro'minent eje^ of which i^Ke a pbos- 
pborefcent Ui^bt. Tbe ladieif of Carlbu^poa use 
these firellii!!^^ ua other viirictiies are elsenbere, as 
Lesid dmr.es, in litde ^anie cau;fls, A a t bey walk 
alon^ in tbeji^a^ioj* at night* tbay seesi like fairiea 
with a diadtoi of pmrs. The story that e few of 
thejie iri^e light etiou^b to read by can senrceljr 
be put down nmon;^ Ibe realities* It ia a pivttj 
^lory^ but should not be too often repetLted^ 



A Hm^vror mt Home-' The ttftgfidan 
Barmann— Soma ttoeer Tsickiu 

A WBITBR 10 Bdgravia describes a Tisit to tbe 
"magician" Hermann, at his priyate residence 
near London, and tbe nicks there played for the 
entertainment pf tbe guests : • 

Tbe dinner passed oil haodsoniely ; the riands 
ifere tbe best in the season ; tbe wine was ef the 
Gfhoicest; conversation was brisk, if not 'bril- 
liant ; and >gGfo4^ humor threw a ladianea^ orer 
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the whole paMy. It wai> in faet, n merrj meet- 
ing ;> mmI there iree just the number seated 
around the uble to concentrate the talk and 
prevent the panj fi'om breakioaup' into knots. 
Herr Aernuuinj, who was seated at the head o^ 
the Uble, ^d BkepUo placed, at him right hand. 
This ooUooaAion, wbiehWaa etippoeedto be ac- 
cidental at the tfase^was desiirned.bT the con- 
jurer. Ee bad s^ea and noticed the mcredulitj 
of bis gbeit. aoA was . dDtermined to noake a 
con^jBrtof bun, er at all events to show off his 
powem 4t .bis expepse* . 

The ooBTerBatw>v turned upon prestldigita- 
tenrs and their various feats Of < lefrerdemain. 
Herr Heitt)atm«--wbo, having passed many years 
in Aaieska, and being no strangec to England, 
spoke finglisb with much fluenoy->— said : 

'* I am weU -aware that all jou- ^i«mw have 
an idea bof^ the best ef our tricks are Accom- 
plished," . . , ^ 

" I should think so/' from Skeptic. 

** But 1 faooy I could puszle even you." 

"Oh, indeed IV again from Skeptic. 

** Ah, sir,i and even pou" tarning to SkepUc. 

" By. ail means trx it." 

** I shall;. and aiter dinner I wiU#bow you a' 
few tricks, and will dely any one of you to have 
the remotest jiotion bow they are jdone." 

" Bravo [*'. from ali tlM compaftT, ezoepting 
Skeptic, who langbed and herpea> himself to 
wine, and congratulated bimseif .on. being so 
much cleverer than tbe ooniurer. 

The trioks pl^'o^ bj. mrmann are thus de- 
scribed: 

Presently Berr Hermann rings the bell, and 
telU the man -servant, .who answers it, to fetch 
some cord^ Tbe man retired, and came back 
with two packs of carda^ in seoured; cases, and 
placed them on the table, 

" Take one of these packs," sold o^r host, ad* 
i dressing himself to Skeptic ; *' open tbe cover» 
^ and see that ali the cards are risht." 

** No preparation f demandea Skeptic., 

" No, I assure you. What I am fibouf to /show 
you now, I could' do with any cards." 

*< Of course," ejaculated Peptic, sneeringly, 
and began to tear the cover from tbe pack. 

Skeptic looked at the <^n#fC and we all looked 
at the conjurer. When skeptic pronounced the 
card^ **t,\\ correct, "'Herr Hermann took them fn 
his bandsv aAd, 'flinging' them down on the table 
with tbeAr f^oes <uppermost, skid ; 

"Tfaer* are eight of yo«. When 1 lebve the 
room, and tbe door is shut on me; let' each person ' 
draw a oard from tbe peek, retorn it, and shuffle 
theosflrds." ' 

Her left tbe 'roott^'i}idding'Qs reoal) him v^hen 
we wereTeedy. Bioh man took a card and put it 
back. ;Tbeii we ali had a sbuffie with tbe pack, 
excepting- Bkeptic/ who-thougbt he knew* all about 
the triok, and the 60DJurer was brangbt baok in 
due time. B^iook tbe cards In bis band.* 

" TDfei^c are eight of you." he said. •* Each one 
has'dra^'h a ckrd and replaced it : and the eight 
cards, if you hare well shuffled them/should i;»e 
dispersed through the pack. No ey^' could see 
into, this room when the door was shut; even 
knowing tbe carBs>^were that possible— would 
leave the seemhog impostdbility of bringing the 
eight eardii togetl^ ; yoti will acknowledge that.' 
Behold w1»t mrt can do I" 

He gave the cards a aort of flourish, and, plac- 
ing tbe pack on his left palm, threw from the tup 
the eight ecrde whioh we bnd drawb. He then 
turned to Skeptic, and, with a good-humored 
smile, inquired' whether he bad any idea bow the 
trick *waa done. Our nil ndmirtU friend laughed 



and aaid nothing v^"^ shortly afterward he was 
I to obi«rT«, '' Curioos, aiVt it r' This trick 



beard 1 



gave rise to a good deal of talk, and some, dis- 
putation; but there were no two opinions about 
it. It was allowed by all to be the most complete 
and inexplicable feat of legerdemain ever wit- 



• Stiek No. 9 waa even more astoni8bi|U|(^^9Ah> 
ce]mhrdii^Qiib]e. ^ i^" 

"^You^knaw/' said Herr Herssa^a, addressing 
\bQ v^■\^f>]>■: parly, utter ^oxm^ diiinpilsion bad gone 
oil iibunt ibe ^^Ecigljt-of-liADd [jerformanoes, '*I 
V ork by wit, and not witdicraft." 

" For witj read trick," interposed Skeptic. 

'* liUl w|imt/' oontinued tbe conjurer, not beed- 
iti^j ilikj iniermpiion, "'suppoaing that I were to 
it]retprvl vourili oughts— to know what was pass- 
IDR tnrgnp^li your nund^' 

'' That) itidf^ti, woold be a trick above natural 
miiuic,'* i t'xcluiined. 

S^keptic filled lira gjaaa and wiuked to hisneijch- 
bor, It a one w|io aboQid any, '* I know all about it." 

"We sbiiil see," Bnid Herr Hermann. "Now, 
each of you. two geuMcmcn,^^ he went on, speak- 
ing to bU ^i^lit^hnnd gue^td^ " think of a card ; I 
do r^ot ofik vou to tcuoh one;" end taking up the 
pQck, be ibrBw the cards^ troDC upward, on the 
ubk. 

Tbe choice wai qinckly oiode. Mr. Hermann 
t^-eoirered the cards, ihu tiled them, and spread 
them out as before. 

"The card," be said; "one bf von thought of 
is there ; the card the other thought of is absent." 

Tbe gentlemen soirohed. (rae of the cards 
•electea was not to. 1m seen— the otboi^ was found. 

"So far so goodP' exclaioiied Herr Hermann; ' 
" but the trick is only half 4one;" 

Tbe conjurer toolE the cards again, shiHfled 
them as before, and exposed them on thie table. 

"Now!" be eried, "tbe iUuaion sa reversed. 
The missing card reappears, and tbe card > thought 
ol that was present is not to be found. Searoh V^ 

Aud such was the case. Tbe carda. had oome 
and gone at the bidding of tbe wooaderful magi- 
cian, who seemed to ezBrcise a mental rather 
than a physical influence over them. Wonder waa 
expreased ia every countenance, and Skeptic, - 
annoyed because be was foiled, drank of an addi- 
tionail bumper to qualify him lor elueidation. 

A moment's consideration of the trick must 
satisfy anybod v of iu extreme cleverness and in»- 
comprebeosibiUt^, . The only possible solution - 
that otlers itself is in tbe supposition that the con* - 
jnrer, by some procesis of bis own, .was enabled to 
fbllow tbe eyes of the gentlemen in their, diveotion 
to the cards spread on tbe table, and to mark 
those they made use of. Knowing the cards, oif 
course au ex^rt practitioner would find no diffi«> 
culty in manipulating them as he pleaded; and 
getting rid of a card and returning it to the pack, 
contrived with whatever rapidity, is no extraordi- 
nary feat of legerdemain. Ascertaining to a cer- . 
lainty the two cards upon which two peraons have 
thrown a glance for the shortest j)08sibie space of 
time, is, it must be allowed, one of the most re- 
markable end puzzling achievements of the con- 
jurer's art, ana may be termed its crowning feat* 
1 do not assert that it was by this process Herr 
Herinann ascertained the cords his two guests 
thought of; but if not thus, I can conceive no 
other method by which he made them known to 
him, unless, indeed, it were veritable witchcraft^ 

Some ten or fifteen minutes had passed, and tbe 
conversation was about to lapse into generalities, , 
when our host rose from his seat, and, taking from • 
the table the cards, went to the other end of the 
room. , 

" 1 want to ask ^our opinion of a trick which, 
no doubt, you have often seen— your opinion as 
to how I do it. Will you oblige me by taking a 
card?" 

"May I be allowed to suggest the unopened. 
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pack of cards ?" inqmred frien<f Skeptic, lookinf^ 
around bim with an air of wiadom. 

"Oh, certainij," answered Herr Hermann. 
" Open tbe untouched pack yoarself, and then 
give it to me." 

Skeptic removed the envelope {torn the new 
pack, and aemtiniied the cards careAilIr. The 
ejes of th^ companr were now fixed on tne pair, 
and no ona spoke. 'Skeptic baring satisfied nim- 
self that tbe eards bad undergone no prerions 
*' preparation," banded them to the conjurer. 

«* l^ke a card," said tbe latter. 

It was done. 

" Mow take the pack in yoor own bands, put the 
card back, and sbuflle." 

Skeptic did as he was told, and smiled as be 
sbuflled the oards in a Tarietj ot wars. 

*'It wunld be difficult, would it not,'' asked 
Herr Hermann, " to tell you tbe card rou drewT' 

'• Rather!" ejaculated Skeptic. 

** What if I were to do more, and make jou 
draw asain the same card V* 

** I should like to lay ten pounds to a balf-crofin 
on that.'- 

** Keep your money, my friend ; I donH want 
to rob Ton ; give me tlie cards." 

He took the cards tVom Skeptic, and, shuffling 
them, soM : 

. ** This time, when y.)u draw the card, do not let 
anybody see it, nor t ay what it is until T aek you. 
I must do my tricks after mv own fasliion. 
Draw f" 

He drew. 

** Now place the card upon the table back up- 
ward, and coyer it with your band, holding it 



tightlT.*' 



Skeptic did as he was desired. 

** Now, sir, is not that card the one which you 
drew first t" 

•• Certainly not," exclaimed Skeptic, loudly and 
triumphantlr. 

"Indeed!** cried Hermann; "there must be 
some mistake." 

"Of course^ there is," reinincd the guest, "but 
it was your misloke," jind be laughed xrith much 
glee. 

" Are vou Furef" 

"Positiye." 

" Name the cards." 



" I drew the qnaen of apades first, 
and thia under my baad ia the niae of 
diamonda." 
" Lot me look at it." 
Skeptic took away bis band, tamed 
tbe card, add bebeld — the qoMo of 
apadea. An explosion of Uuwbter at 
Skeptic' a expense was folloWM by a 
ToUcy of cheers lor thia wonderrnllj 
elerer feat of Bleight-of-baad, if iadoad 
it was so, for i waa utterly at a loaa m% 
tbe time— and am now, wlien I think of 
it~to acoount for the manBcr m whicb 
it waa aoeomplisbad. 

Many otbar tricks were exfafbited in 
tbe oourse of tbe evening, but those re- 
lated above were decidedly tbe B«wea(t 
and best, although some of tbe others 
wouU bare made a common eonjarer's 
fortune. Several times Herr Hermann 
held out a pack of cards, and named be- 
forehand the card any one of va would 
draw, in apite of every effort on our 
parts to foil him', and tibis Witboot fafl- 
mg in any one instance. Of conrae 
"paasinga card" is one of tbe com- 
monest tricks in card-jneglery ; but to 
"pass a card" and name it beforehand, 
and " pass " it on a company so *' cun- 
ning or fence" and so wary as onra, 
was a very difierent matter. 
Better than " passing the card " with such 
msffical dexteiitr, whicn we know is aehiered 
witn rapidity and neatness of fingering, waa tbe 
trick with tbe pear, which, indeed, waa as incon- 
ceivable as anything shown that evening. One of 
the party was asked by the conjtirer to take a 
near from the table and 'mark it, then cut a slice 
m>m it, to eat the slice, and band the pear to Herr 
Hermann. This was ^one, and the pear given to 
tbe conjurer, who. taking it in his hand, threw it 
up toward tbe ceiling, caught it as it ieli, and re- 
turned it sound and whole to the gentleman, who 
declared it was tbe same pear be had marked, and 
from which be bad cut the slice. 



ALTHonGH a eertain «|uantity of tin is hron|(ht 
from Aaia, and especiallv from tbe Island of 
Banca, in the Indian Archipelago, belonginc to 
the Dutch Government, tbe greater proportion ia 
obtained ft^m Cornwall, wbleh baa always been 
celebrated for that metal from tbe earliest nisCorie 
periods. The Romans obtained tin firom Britnin, 
in ord^ to form their bronxe helmets, weapoDL 
abielda, etc. ; and in certain parts of ComwaH 
there alOl remain the moldenng remains snd 
deMt of old furnaces, and slag or drosa. The 
old furnaces arecarlously termed "Jews' works," 
and the heapa of slag or melted earthy matter 
derived from the amelung of tbe tin ore, "Jews' 
attle." There is one remarkable heap eallcd 
" Attle Saracen," as it tin had been meltMl at one 
time for people who traded with tbe Saracena, or 
that tbe metal bad been made for tboae who 
warred with these brave descendants of IshmaeL 
The metal tin is mentioned by Mosee, and it waa 
from Cornwall that the Phoenicians obtained it, 
which, with copper, lormed tbe Assyrian and 
Einrptian bronzea. 

Tin is graying white, very malleable, and quite 
Ujteful in tlie shape oC tinfoil, as a covering for 
mirrors, and in trade. As a covering for thin 
plates of iron, it enables us to employ tbe latter 
me:al for many purposes where its liability to 
rust would otherwise moke it usdesa. 

Nitric acid poured on tinfoU produess fn in- 
soluble white powder— stannic acid. 
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• Tin melts ai 44S^. If tbe edses of a card ore 
turned up, and a little tintoil laid on it, iho tin 
can be melted overa spirit-lamp witbont burning 
tbe eard. (See illustrotion, pap^o 860.) W^ter, 
too, oan be boiled in tbis war. 

Tin crrstallizes Tcry readily. Take a solution 
of protochloride of tin, made by dissolving tin in 
bjdrocblorio ncfd. Pour it into a ulass, and in- 
sert a bar of tin into it. Then gently drop water 
on tbe bar, so slowly as to prercnt its mingling 
witb the solution. It is then left, and in a short 
timo brilliant orystals are seen darting out from 
the bar on all sides of the part wliicta is in tbe 
water. This 'operation is diie to an electric action 
which we hare no time to explain. As the al- 
chemists grro tin the name of Jupiter, this errs- 
ialHsation is called " Jupiter's TiW' 



Vhe Ibepherd Otock. 

Ax Episodb of Woolex MAKcrAcnrti. 

Fashzom's farorites are fbr the time, and are 
sbori^lired. Fashions in dress are the shortest- 
liTed of all. But we hare a notable exception to 
tliis rule in the ease of the shepberd-cbeck, or 
plaid pattern ; and at a time when our woolen 
trade is making such giant strides, it may be use- 
ful to considor it for a moment, as in its' rise and 
progress there is bound up a good business moral, 
and the history of a great and growing trade. 

In order to consider it aright, we must trans- 
port tbe reader to the land of its birth, which is 
tbe purple-colored, heath-clad hills ot old Scot- 
land, and more especially those lowland straths, 
which were the jov of that great ma- 
gic'an Sir Walter fecott. 

The very earliest origin of the shep- 
herd-check is unknown — 8omethin|r- 
like it was known to the Rations of 
antiquity ; but we may take for grant- 
ed that -when civilized man tirst in- 
vented weaving, a desire to vary tbe 
pattern would lead bkn to cross his 
threads in the loom with opposing 
colors. In all probability this would, 
be effected first with the natural white 
wool of goals or sheep, alternated 
with the natural black or brown, in 
which oaso a rough sort of shepherd- 
check would be iormed. Many saraire 
nations have discovered good check 
patterns for themselves, as. for in- 
stance, may be seen in the grass 
cloths of tbe Africans, on the Calabar 
coast. 

When tbe GauU, in Britain, were 
driven up into tbe fastnesses of Wales 
and tbe Highlands of Scotland, those 
last named gave rise to the clan pat- 
terns, which, in their own line, are un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. But 
the true and original owner of the 
check, as we know it, is undoubtedly 
the Scotch Lowland shepherd, the 
man of sheeD,.who has to tend his 
flocks throu>{h snow, drift, halL and 
rain, ot aU times, and in all weathers. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of the Scotch sbenherd to 
wear, in addition to his other dress 
(generallr also of check\ a plaid, or 
maad, whieh is almost invariablr 
formed of shepherd-check. This di^ 
fers only from tVe ordinary article in 
beim; onfringed at one eiid, and in- 
stead is sewn or woven np, and forms 
the " poek nenk," whieh serres as a 



provision-store, el6. Thus provided, the ^hep- 
nerd has a defense against tne Bummer son, as 
also tbe blasts of Winter, as he can so a<i[iust it 
about bis penon that its loose folds bring bim in 
dry, tbe rain atanding in globules on its outer sur- 
face, and altogether tinding in his plaid a cover- 
ing, in that ranable climate, which no other single 
garment oould supply. 

For a long time tbe shepherd had a monopoly 
of his check. In the beginning of the present 
century the cloths used were of a good and honest 
kind, out very firm and unrielding. Tbis led to 
a lew of the inhabitants of tlie Scotch towns occa- 
sionally adopting the Bhepberd-checic, especially 
^noh of them as bad spent their youth in the 
countrv. Among these were some eminent Mem- 
bers of the bar. Foremost among them all stood 
out the late Lord Brougham, who, after making 
London bis home, brought this fashion to the 
S(ju1herp capita] of Great Biltain. Othpr emineot 
men roHoTred jt^iY, awi nrcrc di^Hj^hied n-ith thti 
ccsDiltjri of ihe new tobHc, until wimt had been 
exeepiiotinl bt?camo tbo hcigtit 6f fa^hiun^ anil 
what Has fashicmnblo became tbo rjge^ The 
mukor^ o| the check ere tliis hud been small hand- 
le am weavers, whose highest uims had been to 
supply the modest wants of friend son d neighbors, 
or, tit rnyst. to do a dMrict trade* Tb(*fle men 
now MiddenlT found the m Bel res objects of mierest 
to leiidiifvg London flrtni, ivho corripeted with one 
aiKjthcr ifi their otters for the hitherto dc3i|iLaed 
bonnes pun. At that time ait almost fabi^loijis car- 
riii^o wEis pBid for pieces of the material ient up 
by mnilcfjocb, lo ?uve the delay of sending by 
scji. But the thln^ did not Slop here. ThOB«*ho 
b«^ui^];t lor fa^hiun e^pariijnccd the comfort and 
01 tier advantageii of thi ^d^. Otber patterns 
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were wrouffDt, fod foTmd to tnnrtr well, and 
be«ee wa* i«a4 the toundatioD» of a manttfacture 
so giflantic as the twe«d tra^ a«d wbickia find- 
iog in America iis lull developmoot, Thua do 
freat effect^ from Uttle causes aprinj^. 
• Id Scotland now there ore jscores^ of tweed 
mills, large, prosperous, and increasing. Fiftj 
years ago they were not, qt were represented by 
a few sinall iveaving-shops, rude in construction, 
and producing an article quite as rode. lo our 
own country tweed mills may be. counted by 
the hpDdred, and every year aads to their num> 
ber. Thus lias the old-fashioned, tough, and wf t- 
resi&ting bandloom check become the patriarch 
of. the modern tweed&^more suited to the soft 
requirements of town life. 

Of the shepherd-oheck pattern, as a pattern, 
tbere is little need to say mooh. It has survJTed 
•U others. Its simplicity has been its life, and its 
quiet beauty a recommendation, to all. The poor 
may wear it without ostenuiion, and the ri^h 
maq without pride, while in it there is a relief to 
the eye, wbich the most cunning workman of 
China or Cn^^-'^rc li*s been unable to surpass. 
To tho «ti°^ tbitjftu kt U of great Talue, for, however 
it may calch the vi^htwhen viewed close at hand, 
it ift the moftt mviitibleof all coverings at a certain 
dL-t»nco and on the aky-line. A deer-hunter clad 
in tbb matoTiaU if he lie quiet and the wind. 
eervQs, will be Ttii-=^taken by his game for a stone. 
Lut liiufle who doubt this make trial of it. How 
p^ai a diHerenct; iu the fortunes of the shepherd- 
check from the dai s when in Scotland they made 
humtspum (lom ihcir "own wool,** and our pre- 
sent times of exhibitions of woolen manufactures ! 



Sweep I Sweep I 

It is fifteen years ago to-day since the occar- 
rence I write ot took place in tbe city of Phila- 
delphia. 

li V reader must accompany me to what norelists 
are in the habit of edUl^g *^ tbe abode of squalor." 
Kow, the abode of squalor is the reverse of 
pleasant. It is haunted by vermin, and a well-brtd 
dog, or even cat, would scorn to pick up a 6one 
there. Fancy sickens ai-H ; and you do not meet 
Fashion there, but only saunt and rept^sivf 
Famine. Death overhangs It, ready to lower hit 
scythe. Poverty, eager-toothed and emaciated, 
shows its ghastly face, lurking in its corners. • Sin 
is there, because Ignorance and Want are there, 
and amonj|[ its abadows lurks the dark furtive 
brow of Cnme. 

In no room in tbe horrible tenement-house— a 
sort of excrescence that seemed to have grown up 
without handflT ti^ucb li^ aii ugly iuni?uis might, 
»tid Burruuiuled by otlatT futi;:i us hideon* -was 
there inore uiter despnir aod mirerj than in that 
where dweLt Mtehael Wt'^t, woodca toy mak^r. 

II 13 had com«^ to bf^ that, though the iton of a 
gentluajBu- Slr^. ^^^»^t I'l* ^f*dy tnoihifr, left 
weaishy by the f-lher of MicbDel, \a the lud')^ boy- 
h<iod, had mamed a second time, snd tJied. fler 
will had uiude hei s^econd bnabund guardian uf 
the then auntiy -faced and hflndscime bey, who, at 
tbe a^e of tweutf-one, wub lo receive* so reed the 
will, two-thirdfl of the property, till then in charge 
of jf^cptinitift firev'-on. 

But with the diMitIi nf his young and beaatiful 
£nf}tber bad commenced the aot rowi vf ibc eensi- 
live aua taloiiied bikV, for Sepii^ uh Rri'jrKoii, who 
had Racc<?edo4 in d^edviit^ UicUuer^ mutlLerus 
lo bis trutf ebririicter, was that metu>ei!t and mo«t 
despicable of all earth's creattirea^-a mi»<r. . 

ft wiiEi not long before h^ reTnored the bi v from 
Fchoi.d, imd on btJireiurii begun ihe :-orjry Lumedy, 
which h«! cijDtmuvd Jsum that linje fiU'ib tu per- 1 



form during tbe remainder, of hit naoallj ezist- 
enca 

V li*s all gone, my lad," begaa SepttosiM Grer- 
800,411 lae&ymoae . toaes, when tbe boy aniTed. 
*' When the lawyers catBeto«XMite* iaio maUera, 
they found that STcry shilling was gon*. I mbmW 
baVe enough of what'was mine before to keep aoci 
anil body together, and you mast be appreoticed 
to learn a trade." 

Learn a trade I A lad reared \h Inziiiy aad 
delicate in frame, with a mind thatalreadj aspired 
beyond the stars, for Uichael had genios. 

But Greyaon carried o^t bia intention, sod tbe 
boy became tbe apprentice of an old Swiaa, a toy. 
maker, who bad come from Geneva, and was 
making a good living in oarrlng tlie pretty cot- 
tages, goats, chamois, and baakets, that tboae of 
bis country are so skillful in making. 

What instruction iiiehael West waa able to 
acquire was mined in his solitarj OTentngs. 
Grevson J^ept him injtbe misetable leifeni^ wheie 
be dwelt stifl, tinder pretense bf eztrinie poverty, 
and made it a great merit that he did not reqnur 
bim to pay board. His real motive was to keep 
Micbaei under bis eye, for be always fcered tb;^ t 
on reaching manhood tbe wronged and wretched 
son of the woomu he bad ao shainef nllr deoeiTed 
would make inquiries conoeminff the property 
left by ber, and a day of reekoniBg be brought 
about. 

** The mills of Uie gods grind alowlj." Tet a 
day came when tbe voice that all men fear called 
to Septimus Greyson^the voioe of Death. 

In tbe meantime, his mania for gold had led him 
deeper and deeper into degradation, and it waa in 
tbe wretched tenement-house whitber I have led 
yoii tttat, haunted by ^very ghastly visitant that 
stands beside the unworthy who have oaade bad 
use of God's gracions gift of life, Septimus Grey- 
son, the miser, gasped oht his last breath in male- 
diction. 

One withered band— i(nd yet. tbe man's jears 
were but sixty !—stTttcbed itself, aa be endeavored 
to speak, toward the chimney, and with mad and 
eager gesticulation, he Summoned Michael to his 
side. 

But tbe effort made by him whom he had 
wronged to catch tbe last words of bis agonj was 
useless. Tbe frantic gesture that pointed at the 
chimney was all that he could comprehend, and 
that he supposed to be some whim of illness, or 
the feeble flicker of an exhausted fnteflect. 

Strugghng thus, livid, hideous, and with no- 
thing of tbe loveliness of Christian death about 
him, Septimua Greysen died, and no tear fell for 
him— no, not one ! * 

The bodv wa» removed in the miserable coiBn 
that was all Michael West could afford, even when 
tbe sale of a pine table, some crockerr and a 

Eortlon of the old nvan's wearing apparel had 
een effected. And bow, poorer than ever, be- 
cause the food be ate mast be paid for, be- 
sides firewood and clothing, Miebael Weat sat 
on tbe morning when the reader first discovers 
bim, bis head resting on his olincbed hands, 
death in his soul, and despair in his eyes. 

Suddeulv, as if to make tbe hideous abode stin 
more like the bolffU of Dante's « Inferno," a lood 
angry voice at the door of his room broke out 
into cursing. 

It was the voioe of old Madge Holmes, tbe 
woman who rented out the miserable lodgings 
that were so poor a defense against the cold blast 
that many an immortal soul bad flown through 
tbe wide cracks in the gaping boards, and ffoae to 
ask of God the meaning of the enigma of ao exist- 
ence so wretched. 

Now, Madge had reduced cursing to a aeieiioe. 
She could curse till she cardled yonr very blood 
—11 oae's blood ever does curdle^ which i doubi. 
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for, if to, irhen does H ancurdle again?— and 
4o-daT she vxeelled benelf. 

"Von filthy brute!" •xelain^ htr borrible 
Toioe, filled with the melodf of b«er : *' op-staira 

witb Ton, and out of my iight '' Her* an 

oath« which I apare the reader ; then another and 
another. 

And as abtf still ovraed on, m low, dfatreaaed, 
htiplcaa ory broke in npon the room, for the door 
opened, and, atiH purened by the ibreaie as well 
as the blR«pbe<nona langnage bf Madge, a boy ran 
into the apartment ' 

Again and again had Mfefaael West proteeted 

JooT Jap (sopposed to be the abbrctlative of 
a8per)iroBii his drunken hostess, Who, though 
deniaudfag of the poor orphan the greater pert 
of bis so D&rdly earned money, made it an ex- 
cuse for her abuse thr.t he was a sweep, and— 
bearen save the mark *-Hlirty. 

Now, Jap bad an idea in his head, and H was to 
oommunicate this, in gratitude for many acts of 
kindness on the part of the toy-maker, that he 
bad set ont to seek* Michael when intercepted and 
(menaced by the Yooiferoos and festive Madge. 

Running in, he pushed to with a kick the riok- 
-etydoor at which, during' the oonveraation that 
followed, the maudlin hostess, from- time to time, 
showed ber frightful face, shaking her fiit as an 
accompaniment to the pleasing remai^a wliich 
- she saw fit. to protkr, the theme being the pres- 
ence of Jap in the room of Michael, which she 
declared be would make ** as black as bimaelf, 
and that was as black as Satan." 

'* Did yer see the ole man shake his hand at the 
ohimbley V* demanded Jap, in his own peculiar 
phraseofoffy: **V7e thought and thought about 
it. Mister Michael, ay, an*^ dreamed about it, an' 
Tm sure it means sometbiog." 

** Means what, Jap?" usked Michael, wearily; 
" what could it mean but that he wanted what I 
oonid not give him— fire ?" 

** Shut the door, Mister Michael, and I'll tell 
yer." 

/ Here Michael rose and requested Madge to de- 
scend and leaTO him in peace, which, bowerer, 
k did not s'uitjier to do. 

But Jap, easerly approaching hia whilom pro- 
tector, took advantage of her temporary absence 
€rom the door, and whispered : 

•* Money !" 

<* What do you mean?" demanded Michael. 

'* Moner *.** repeated Jap. 

"But where ?^ 

"Here!" exclaimed Jap, pointinfr to the cbim- 
aer. '* I have found things bidden «ir«y in many 
m chirobley 'before now, oncet a CoSee-pot, oncet 
a pnr80| and oncet a pictur." 

Michael stared at the boy for' a moment, and 
then grasping his arm, he cried : 

**Keep this quiet, Jap, and let ns to work, 
fasten the doer." 

This wa& soon done, and >radge, who had Jusi 
l>een aboat to i>ut in an appearance, vanished in 
confusion, wmle Michael and Jasper went to 
work with a will, the sweep mouniing into ihe 
worn and tottering olji chimney, while Michael 
reaohed up to bfm the only available tool for dis- 
coterv, a broom with a Woken handle. 

And there, strange to say, but not more strange 
than trne — my siOry relates a fact— in a deep 
crerice in the chimney vras found, pried, out by. 
the seareoing, if bumble, means that Fate had pro- 
jrided, d box of tin bound round br a couple of 
leather straps, the whole embellished with more 
soot than was altogether pleasant, though much 
less than would have been found in a chimney 
where flame more often ascended from a oomfo^t- 
mbUflre. 

To grasp the box ; to set it upon the window- 
cill ; to open it, tearing away the sooty straps — 



all this did not occupy as many momenta as are 
reqwired to 'tdl it. 

Within lay the wfll, bis motfaei^t will, leaving 
to Michael West all the prropertr leti by his fa- 
ther's widow, SeptiflMit- trreyson's wife, and be- 
neath that, under several layers of bank-notes 
and gold, the dwds abowiog gi a ^yg iioy o|t°^°®^^ 
thoosand dollars worth of real estate I 

This, during fourteen rears of abject potertv 
and self-privatfoui bad toe miserable mUe^ hid- 
deti till death tore away bis secret ! 
' It is well to be able to say that riches' so li*f o 
hardened Michael West's heart, thot bis iit>L 
thonght was of his eompanion in misery. 

^ I on've made me rich, Jap, by your wfsdont, 
and I'll never see yon in want ag«in." 

But that night the -conple left Madge Holmc.4 
and her horrible lodging for ever. 

Miehael West is Married n«w, and-has a beauti- 
ful home not many miles from rbitadelpbia. His 
wife is the daughter of a weaHfav merebam. 
whose greatest pride is in the name ner husbai.d 
has made, after years of hard study, as a man of 
science. 

But in that lovely home, amid the amilM of his 
ehildren, there has been no time when Michael 
baa forgot ten the lad to whom be owes bis wealth. 
Jasper White— Jap insisted upon being called 
White because be bad once be<m so blaoK I— has 
received a« eood an ednoation as bis somewhat 
limited iutelligence would admit of, and n grad- 
ually losing toe memory of his life in " chimb- 
leys," the blows ot his keeper, the abuse of 
Ma4se, and the tears and sorrows of a bygone 
time. 

And, because he has lived in the midst of them, 
and knows theghastly truths no ptn can over- 
dratpj Michael West, in his gayest oour, remem- 
bers charity, open-banded and' well-judging char- 
ity, to the miserable occupants of those dwellings 
such as the avarice of Septimus Grevson con- 
demned his boyhood to pass away in without one 
ray of hope or light. Thia he can never forget. 
Such things are not forgotten, as the recitals of 
the wretched will tell us ; but remembering them, 
he remembers the poor, and makes them to re- 
alize that God has not forgotten. 



Valne of Rest* 

Mkv of business, believe me^ there is now and 
then a profitable venture in domg nothing at all. 
In the power to put business «side, and abiding 
now and th«D in perfect quiet, things soraet^es 
solve themselves, when we cive them that advau- 
tage, which refuse to come clear for all our trying. 
We all know bow, by simply taking some perplex- 
ity ioto:tbe deepest silence this sidfe death— u good 
nfght's sleep — we 'can do better than if we sut up 
and wrought at a task all night. When Matthew 
Murray, of Leeds, wanted to see his way through 
^me sore perplexity in his inventions, all other 
eflbrtwa^ or no use; bo rested day and night from 
all noise, and all-«tlort except the efibrt an active 
man has to keep himself quiet, m^ then the idea 
btf wanted would steal in apd Took at him and 
light on bim, and stay, as birds used to light en 
the' old hermits, no more afraid of them tba« of 
the ti^es under which they sat. And, mothers, 
you may oare and toil incessantly for youi little 
ones, never resting a moment in your derotion, 
and then, because you never do be qmt, but 
entbr into your very closet with a little ^loak to 
mend, you shall never be quite able to take the 
whole sunlight and sum of your motherhood into 
Tour heart. You wiil be so'tull uf tere about the 
bread that perishes as to miss the bread that 
Cometh down from heaven. No person in the 
world needs so much now and then to be still, aud 
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open her soul only to the silence, as «n earnest, 
en«r|retic, whole-hearted moiber. This eiemal 
activiiy u almost sure to run at last to shallows. 



9t IMbiiiritiiui. 

A CUUOU9 phenomenon is exhibited on the 
sonth %ide oi the Mauritius, at a point called 
"The Souffleur," or "Tbe Blower." "A large 
mass, of rook/' says Lieutenant Taylor, *'niDa 
out into tbe sea from the mainland, to which it is 
joined by a neck of rock not two leet broad. Ihe 
constant beatins of tbe tremendous swell which 
rolls in, has onderminid it in ererv direction, till 
it has exactly the appearance of a Gothic building 
with a hiumber of arches. In the centre of the 
rook, which is about thirty -five or forty feet above 
the sea, the water has forced two passages yer- 
tically upward, which are worn as smooth and 
cylindrical as if cut by a chisel. When a 
heavy sea rolla in, it of coarsO fills, in an 
instant, the hollow caverns underneath, and 
findittg DO other egress, and being borne in 
with tremeodova violence, it rushes np these 
chimneys and flies, roaring furiously, to a height 
of full sixty feet. Tbe moment the wave recess, 
tbe vacuum beneath causes the wind to rush into 
the two apertures with a loud humming nois?, 
which is heard at a considerable distance. My 
companion and I arrived there before high water. 



and, having climbed across the neck of roek^ wa 
sealed ourselves close to tbe cbimnayak where 1 
propoaed makiog a sketch, and had Juat bcinsn, 
when in came a uiundering sea, which broke righi 
OTer tbe rock itself^ and drofc ua back mocli 
alarmed. 

*'Our negro guide now infonned us thai we 
must make baste to recross our nariow bridge, «s 
the sea would get up as the tide rose. We \Sat «o 
time, and got back ory eoongh ; and I waa obU^ed 
to make my sketches from the mainland. In alwot 
three-nuarlen of an hour the sight waa tovlj 
magnificent. I do not exaggerate in tbe ie—t 
when I say that the waves rolled in, long and vn- 
broken, lull twenty-five leet high, till, meetinff 
tbe headland, they broke clear over k. aencHoi^ 
the spray flying over to tbe mainland ; while from 
the centre of this mass of loam, tbe Souffienr 
ahot np With a noise, which we afterward beard 
distinctly between two and three milea. Standing 
on the main clitf, more than a hundred feet abore 
the iea, we were quite wet. AU we wanted to 
complete the picture was a large ahip going 
ashore.'' 

Our illustration ahows the sea beating against 
some hollow rocks on the coast of tbe Mimritiita^ 
and producing the remarkable phenomenon callea 
•* The Soufller/* or ** The Blower," water-apooU 
issuinfr ironi the wave-worn cavities of the etift'to 
a considerable height, and with a noiae distinodj' 
audible at a diatanoe of three mike* 
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^ My Friend the Bbijor. 

Thk mi^or is a man about town, and tires an 
ensv, lazorioQS Kfe. Without being a gourmandy 
he is partial to a good dinner, and takes his share 
of the wine without being urged. He is, indeed, 
a connoisseur io wines, and it is worth something 
simplj to see him drink a glass of good old 
Maaeira. After carefully filling bis glass to the 
brim, he slowly, without spilling a drop, UAs it to 
his lips, pausing a moment ere he tastes of it, to 
^et the full measure of the aroma, then he takes a 
dainty sip or it, holding it carelessly on his tongue 
a few' moments before swallowing it, that be may 
obtain its complete flayor. Closing his left eye, 



he next proceeds to hold it up toward the sun- 
light, IpoKinK at it with his nght, in a critical 
manner, while be nods his head approringly. 
Then lowering the glass, he takes another sip, 
this time softly smacking his lips; when, being 
fully satisfied with the color, quality and nge of 
the wine, he lets it glide plucidlr down his throat, 
elevating his eyebrows knowingly the while, and, 
as the last drop disappears, pausing a moment, as 
if pronouncing a benediction upon the rine that 
ffrew such wine. Finally, a smile, expressive of 
infinite satisfaction, spreads like sunshine ov^r 
his face, and, placing his right-hand forefinger on 
the side of bis nose, in a confidential and oracular 
tone, he says : 
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Mr FRIEND THE MAJOR. 



**Aii old, old wine, glr— woirth its weight in 
gold. It woald take a inint dt money to buy a 
oellarfal of it.** , • 

Although the-m^ior is an acknowledged *< diner- 
out," and is mncb Aought after by persons giving 
dinners, on oceount ot his socialquaHfieations as 
a wit and a story-teller, he, nevertheless, laeks 
the very first requisite in adiner-ont— and that is, 
punctuality. He never keeps an engagement at 
the appointed monfdut, hut is usually an hour 
behindtime, and there is every prospect that, as 
the rears go by, this failing will increase, and 
instead of just missinff the soup, he will .scarcely 
arrive in time for the desseri. - 

But at whatever hour he, comes, he is always 
welcomed, and makes up for his shortcomings by 
his geniaUty and good-fellowship over the nuts 
and wine. 

Of course, the major is a hachelor— all Vmen 
about town are, or, at least, ought to be— not 
but that be has from t^e to time neen wounded 
by the shafts from Cut>id*s bow ; hut they were 
qMrefle.<h- wounds, and never readied his heart. 
He htmself declares he was always, wttb one ex- 
ception, a little behindhand in oHering himself, 
and it was no nooommon thing for him to encoun- 
ter bis rival, crowned with suocess, and his face 
radiant with happiness, coming out of the house 
of his }ady-love, just aa he (the major) .was Igoing 
in to ofler her his heart, band, and earthly, pos- 
sessions. 

The m^jor was such a confirmed old bachelor-- 
forty-five years old. if a day— that not one among 
bis hosts 'ot friends ever thought of, hia getting 
married. Toe announcement, therefore, tbut he 
not only contemplated matrinfony, but that the 
day was' actually appointed tor the wedding, came 
upon them lii<e a clap of tbundetf out. of a clear 
sky. At firdt they could not rcalj«e it, and it was 
only after they received eard^ to the church 
where the ceieiiiony was to ta^e place that they 
believed it. ' ' \ 

** Sly, very tJly," tbej- said, amow themselvea, 
** bod the major* been ; or e^se he had been angled 
for during his summering in the country, and 
caught." 

And this was the true state of the case. He 
had pjiss^ July und August at the various water- 
ii)g-pkc«A, iind at every one of them he eocoun- 
t4irca- b? Uie mei^eet accident in the world— the 
^itmL' ch^irmlng liEtle widow, and what ivith boat- 
ing uxcuiston^ on the lakes, picnics in the woods, 
cirivei arer soliinry roads, bathings in the surf, 
uhd ftiooTili^^bl laromenades on wide piaftaa; the 
majrif, bt'fore tlie season was over, was firmly 
hooked and ^ufiLy landed by the widow. 

It was arranged that the dnajor and his bride 
were. imn>ediately after the marriage ^ceremony, 
to sail 4n the steamer fbr* Europe, where they were 
to make an extended tomr. 

As the fatal time approached, the mi^or seemed 
to grow a little despondent. He would he were 
wcU out of the scrape, or that the infernal thing 
wos over. He wished the comet which was to 
have come and destroyed the world bad made its 
appearance, as foretoki. As the time drew near, 
however, his spirits rose, and on the eveninff pre- 
ceding the appointed day, at a farewell dinner 
given to him oy his bacoelor friends, he was in 
the jolUest of humors, and in a neat speech called 
upon them to follow bis example. 

As the wedding was to take place at twelve 
o'clock, and the steamer en which he was to sail 
was to leave at three, one of hi^ friends, knowing 
his dilatory habits, determined to see to it that 
the m^jor was not behind time on so important 
an occasion, and, therefore, when the day came, 
he presented himself at the major's hotel, to assist 
him in getting ready. Although it was alreadpr 
ten o'clock, the major had not yet risen. His 



friend, however, hastened to his room, and called 
him op. 

*' God bless my soul !" cries the mwor. " Ten 
o'clock ! Is it possible ? and I wouldn^t mtaa this 
engagement— for it^s with a lady, you knttw — ^for . 
a case of the best Madeira ever Imported." ' 

And then he proceeded leisurely to prepare 
himself for the conflict; his friend a]| tbo time ; 
urging him to hasten his toilet, But the B^or 
was not the man to be hurried, and so, alter de- 
liberately partaking of bis breakfast, which be 
had served in his room, he lighted an sate- Bene- 
dict cigar, and, arritvcd only in his nigbt-dresa. 
set to work packing ois trunk, stpppiog evef* and 
anon to discuss political aflairs witii his frieod, to 
li^ht a froiih cigar, and to drink a parting bottle . 
of champagoe. 

It was the mlkjor's pnrpM* to sead his tmk to 
the steamer before leiving himself for the church, 
and it wos just a qnarter of Welve when the 
trunk was closed, tbs key turned in the lock, the 
last strap buck led, and the express-man started 
with it for the steamer. 

*<Only a otfarter of an hour now remains," 
saia his frienj^ '* in which to finish yonr toilet, so 
hurry up, old bdy." 

" Oh, I* TO plenty of time," replied the m^or, 
*'imd, besides, the wedding can't oome off with- 
out me, anrbow." And the migor ebnckled. 

And then, still only in his nunit-dress and slip- 
pers, he turned to resume his (h^essing. 

"But where the deuce," he czclaimedt looking; 
wonderingly about the apartment, ** have my 
clothes gone to V* 

*'The old Harry only knows," replied his 
friend, " tor they were on the bed only a minnte 
ago— of that Vm certaiir." 

They searched on the bed and under it, in the 
wardrobe and among the bureao-dfawers, behind 
the mirror and beneath the taUe, but all to no 
purpose; the clothes— the weddioff-garments of 
the major — were not to be found. Only the under- { 
clothing he had on, a white neck-tie, and a pair 
of slippers, were left for him to wear to his wed- 
ding. The sittiation was appalling; 

*'By Jovjs!" the major ezelatmed, "FU bet a i 
bottle of obampagne that I packed my clothes io i 
my trunk. Good heavens! stop that express- 
man." 

And the major rushed to the beU-cord, which, 
owing to his violent stuck, came olT at the fir»^i 
pull ; then, dragging It with him, he dashed, de- 
spite the airiness M his costume, out into the 
hall, and down-stairs to the office below. 

Those persons who caught a glimpse of tl» 
m^or as he flew down the stairs, thousht oevtaanir ' 
either that the house was on fire, or else the major i 
was laboring under an attack of insanitv. ! 

**Stop him! Call him bacl^I Stop him!" 
shouted the major. , 

'* Stop who';" cried the clerk in the office, s^ | 
most as excited for the moment as the major hiuH ' 
self. 

"Why, that infernal express-man," sereaoieJ ; 
the mnj'or. ** He's gone ott' with my wedding- 
clothes, and I've onlv a neck-tie left to wear." 

The clerk oompreliended the situation in a mo- 
ment, and the next instant there was a ring^tt < f 
bells, a giving of orders, a riish of portera/beil- 
boys, and waiters into the avenue, in the hope n 
overtaking and bringing back the express-msri 
and trunk ; but it was too late. He had gotte ; 
too much the start, and one by one the hunters 
returned to the hotel. 

The major was in despair, and what to do lir 
knew not ; but, as the next best thing, be retin^ 
under cover of a waterproof cloak, to his roon 
and ordered a bottle of the oldest Madeira to be 
had in the house. 

After drinking a glass, a happy thought stroe> 
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his friend, and again the bell-bojft nod waiters 
iTcre rushiDK to and fro, but tbU time tlie^ re- 
turned to tne hotel, accompanied b j spruce tailors 
and their clerks, bearing coats, pantaloons, aud 
waisteoau, of rarions sixes and styles, fVom 
which, alter much trouble, the mi^or was Anally 
srray^ in a suit of clothes that would hare fitted 
' better tome other man. 

But time had not stood still during this episode, 
and when, at last, the major and his iriend started 
forihe church, it was after two o'clock. As they 
reached Its portals, a carriage drove rapidlt away. 
In it was seated the major^ bride-elect; but she 
was not alooe->another than the major sat beside 
her. claspinjr her hand, and whispering tender 
words into her ear. As the major caught sight of 
them, he exclaimed : 

•* Bv Jove ! my usual hick !" 

And, ordering the driver to turn (he horses* 
beads, he returned in a melancholv mood to bis 
hotel. 

Tes, weary of wafting fof the unfortunate ma- 
jor, the widow, rendered desperate at the situa- 
tion in which she (oood herself, and belierinff she 
was jilted, bad. st the suggestion of an old lover 
of her own, whom she had once or twice refepted, 
consented to become the wife of her former 
suitor, and was bv him triumphantly led to the 
altar, becoming Mrs. Sombody-else instead of 
Mrs. Major So-and-so, as she had anticipated. 

The onlv stipulation she mode before promisine 
to marry ner new-found lover, was, that he should 
take her to Europe in the steamer in which she 
had already engaged to go. 

It ia ne'edless to say that tbev reached the 
steamer in time to sail theretn, and occupied the 
very stateroom that the m^jor had already en- 
gaged. The major, however, did not accompany 
them, and aft«Mr the edge of his disappointment 
was a little blunted, declared the Mair to be a 
good joke, and, on the strength of it, added to 
his teptrtoire another dinner-table story, which he 
is fond of narrating. 



Lava OB the Vrairie. 

CHAFmt !•— A WBSSTLIHO MATCH. 

A MERR clump of trees, none of them large, 
perched on a gentle rise of ground, awav by itself 
amone the endless rolls and levels of Grand Prai- 
rie. The fancy of some forgotten borderer had 
labeled it ** Lost Grove," and men who wanted to 
be funny said the name meant that no one could 
tell whether it was in Illinois or Indiana, it was 
so near the line. 

As if to tangle matters still farther, the scooty 
growth of timber was supplemented by luxuriant, 
dense, all-concealing thickets of hazel and sumach 
bashes, traversed in ail directions by the paths 
which the buffaloes bod made in former days, and 
which the deer and the cattle still kept open. 

On the open prairie, but at the Terr edge of 
the copse, on that fine October morning, there 
stood two fine, tall, athletic • looking men, in 
the prime of early manhood, eying each other 
with such flashing glances, and with such deep 
and ansrry cMor in tbeir bronzed and bearded 
faces, that it needed no prophet to have said : 

"Tlicrc must have been hot words between 
them." 

Hot indeed : as hot as pride, wrath, and bitter 
jealousy could make them, and more were likely 
to come. 

They were opnarently a very nearly equal 
match in outward proportions, but, if tney hod 
been standing in the **ring," among good judges, 
the unarmed man would have been at onoe pro- 
nounced '' in better training." 



, Hia adversary, with the double-barrelad gMu 
and the bair-tiUed game-bag,. had tliat in bis lace 
which told of other and less beakhful amnaements, 
nor did even |)is hands indicate so frequent a use 
oi his n^uaolos in any^kind of strengthening teiU 
'* But a gun is apt to be a very great advantage 

" Yes ; but, then, that depends, you know." 

For a long half-minute they hacl stood, facing 
one another in silence^ when the man with the 
«?un, nnd ^hn.«e otherwise ^landsome face hod in 
it a good deal that most men, if not women, would 
have disliked, broke out with : 

** Once for all, Jack Merwin, I warn you not to 
dare cross my path. Stick to your farm, and keep 
out of the way of your betters." 

**Mv oetters! Who are they? Not such as 
you, Bart Russell. Serve you right if some Iriend 
of his told Judge Carley just what you are, and 
how you spend your time. I don't want any more 
loud-moutned insolence from you." 

** Mt insolence, you dog I" almost roared Burt 
RusselU ** Do you .oompare yourself to me, yon 
pauper f If you dare brew the a word against* me 
to Judge Carley, or«— or anybody else. Til blow 
your head ofi*! I've a good notion to do itnow." 

"Don't threaten me," replied Jack Merwin, 
who was evidently doing his best to keep his tem- 

rr. *' I am no tale-bearer, but others may be. 
may be poorer than you, and I may not, but 
what I've got is my own. I'm a man, Burt Rus- 
selL and yon ain't flt to live on the same prairie 
wHb a giii like Jennie Cariey." 

Whatever bad previously taken plaoe to work 
his pastiions up to suen a pitch, or whether even 
strong drink had not given a needless stimulus to 
his hoc blood, the last taunt, and the name it was 
coupled with, seemed to drive Burt Russell to a 
sudden frenzy, for his gun sprang to a level as if 
of itself. 

Both men were utterly absorbed in the fierce 
excitement of the moment, or their ears would 
surely have caught a quick, sharp sound, that just 
then came from the sumach thicket near them. 

As it was. Jack Merwin had iNten as quick as 
Jiis opponent ; the threatening barrel was dashed 
H«ide, and Burt Russell suddenly foimd his arms 
pinned helplessly down by sinews that were 
stronger than bia oa n. 

In vain he tugged and strained and struggled, 
while his lips poured forth a perfect torrent of 
profane and stormy imprecations. 

All his pride and anger failed to supply the 
place of the manly energies he had wastea id days 
of idleness and nights of dissipation, and, in less 
than a minute more, he was hurled to the ground 
with a force that almost drove the breath out of 
hiro. 

The gun had dropped In the grapple, but Burt's 
fingers were busy in his bosom, and in a moment 
more he sprang to his feet, with a long and glit- 
tering bowie in his hand. 

Again a suppressed sound, this time like n long- 
drawn breath, aros% in the bushes; but this time 
also it was unheard or unheeded. 

Jack Merwin had not for an instant taken his 
eyes fh>m his antagonist, and Burt's forward rush 
was now met by the frowning muszle of his own 
gun, both barrels cocked, and by the stem, piti- 
less-sounding mandate : 

" Drop that knifef One! two ! " 

But before the fatal *' three" could be uttered, 
the knife lay on the grass, for even Burt Russell 
was not insane enough to misunderstand the 
deadly meaning in the dark eves of hfs antag- 
onist. 

But the gun wa<i not lowered even yet. 

"Burt Russein" exclaimed Jock, "this isn't 
the first time you've tried to do me an injurr, let 
alone the barm your slanderous tongue has dune. 
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Now I wan joo that all trifling is orer, Ifg for 

' " »t Ton spend 

Mow, about 



me to sar, mark yoo, whether or not Ton spend 
TOur Winter between stone walls. Mow, about 
face, marohl If jou follow me, J'll riddle you. 



IMl take cAre of yoor knife and son, and see that 
you ffel them again. You woirt catch mo un- 
armed another time. March I" 

Something in his double defeat, and a good deal 
in the looks of that gan-muzzle, bad a powerful 
eS'eot on Burt Russell, for he eyen obeyed orders 
with more promptness than his white face and 
grinding teeth promised, nor did he, when once 
started, so much as pause to look behind him, but 
strode away rapidly across prairie. 

One wonl only he growled to himself as be 
went: 

'* No witnesses ! Glad of that !»• 

For a few moments Jack Mcrwin stood motion- 
lessly loolrinz after his foe, with the ffun still 
raised in his nand, and then, as he stooped to pick 
up the fallen knile, he said, aloud : 

** I wonder if that scoundrel followed me out here 
to irfck this quarrel, or whether we just met by 
accidentt He means mischief, anyhow, and I 
mu9i> look out for him. I half wish there had been 
witnesses of some kind, for I don't see how I 
could well haT0 acted anv other way. I had 
him at my mercy, afteir he'd tried twice to mur- 
der me, and I didn't hurt a hair of his head. 
That's an awful ugly weapon, that knife. If s 
a shame ig any man to carry such a thing, but 
Pm half afraid Fve got it to do. Now, I must 
hurrv' back home and get through with that fire- 
fencing. The grass is gettine terribly dry, and 
there's no telling when a wad from some gmi like 
this will set it on fire." 

As be ended this soliloquy, JackMerwin wheeled 
and walked swiftly southward, in a bee-line, for 
there were miles of unbroken sod between him 
and the nearest fence. The oddest thing of it all, 
perhaps, was that he happened to be so far out on 
foot, in a region where the rery poorest was an 
owner of horses. 

Howerer that might be, hardly was the young 
athlete hidden from sight br the prairie-rolls, be- 
fore yet another sound cnme from the bushes. 
Only a rnstle and a lisht footfall now, aa of some 
one brooking through, and this was followed by 
the louder tread of a horse's hoofs, as a youne and 
beautiful girl stepped forth, leading after ner a 
small but welhbuut and fast-looking pon;r. 

Hither and thither she looked, in arl directions, 
and then down at the trampled grass that had 
been the soene of the struggle for life between 
Burt Russell and Jack Merwio. 

" Oh ! it was terrible !" she exclaimed. '* I did 
so want to interfere and part them, but it was all 
so sudden, and I couldn't bear to let them know 
I was here. And then tbey spoke so about me. 
I almost wish I hadn't tried to hide when I saw 
tbem ooming. I nerer would, if they hadn't both 
come. AncTnow I daren't say anything about it 
—it's so mean to listen— but 1 oouldn t help it. 
Aoyhow. I know something I never dreamed of. 
TVasn^t It splendid of Jack llerwin 1" 

Lightly and graoefullT the young beauty sprang 
into her saddle, tbougn her form still trembled, 
and her blue eyes yet flashed with unwonted ex- 
citement. Ofl darted the pony, and the prairie- 
wind swept back the floating masses of brown curls 
from a cheek that had, just then, ereu more than 
its fair share of glowing color. 

It was said that Lost Orove had witnessed wild 
scenes in its da?/ even back to the old times of 
Indian flghts an4 massacres but it had assuredly 
oddcd one more romantic episode to its legendary 
wealth that morning. 

The pony swiftly letl it miles behind, and as he 
galloped on, his mistress muttered to herself: 

"Not fit for Jennie Carleyt What can Burt 



Russell have done, that Jack Merwia told bim 
that? I nerer heard him swear before: bat I 
wonder what he can hare done V 



CHAPTBB n.— Fnrcnro agaxhit fr«» 

Hot and dry had been the latter pari of tbo 
Summer and the first month of Autumo. Good 
for the ripening corn, the farmers said, bat bad 
for all pasture lands. And so it was; for, wbBo 
the tall and war ins corn matured its boontooiis 
ears in splendid plenty, the grass, the flowon, 
and the nodding **rosio-weeds" of the prairies 
withered, and shrireled, and turned rapidly into 
tinder, until that Autumn threatened to be " tbe 
worst season for prairie-fires you ever seen, ma' 
no mistake about it." 

Already there had been more than one red 
fidare, at night, upon the distant horizon, bat 
these prairie-visitors were known to be Terr oe- 
centric in their courses, and frequently wum re- 
ckons would escape the slightest singe for yean 
together. 

No doubt that is the way the scattered i^vee 
get their first good start. The belie of umber 
along the water-courses are always more or lees 
protected bv the green freshness pf the grass and 
undergrowth in such vicinities. 

Still, most prudent men, wherever their fanaa 
might lie, were taking warning, and beginning, 
or intending, at leas^ to prepare, as beat tbej 
might, for their defense. 

That very morning, a white-headed hot vigor- 
ous-looking old gentleman had reined in his horse 
in front of a farmtiouse of more than uaoal a&se 
and pretensions to style, in an open grove of noble 
oaks, a good mile from the lino of forest tbat 
marked the windings of the Yermilion Biver. 

Bams of good size, with huge ricks of on- 
threshed grain, corn-cribs of monstrous lengtb, 
cattle-pins, out-houses, wide-spreading fittds, 
good fences — erery thing bespoke an extiaordi- 
nary degree of agricultural opulence. The rider 
himself wore an expression on his haughty old 
face that betokened a pride of purse not often 
found among the free-heaKsd iarmeit of tbe 
West.- ' • 

*' Two thousand acres in com," he said, alond. 
"and it never looked better. A thousand or 
wheat, and I reckon it ran twenty-five bushel to 
the acre. Will have the machines here next week, 
and thrash it out. Never knowed such a crop 
nowhar. And then thar's the hogs in the range, 
and the bosses an' cattle ; and thar's the raw 

Frairie— I reckon I'll pretty nigh double it arter 
git tbe cash for my wheat. But thar's te^ sec- 
tions of it now— sixty-four hundred acres — and it 
all lies together, if it wasn't for Jack llerwin's 
patch over yon. TU buy the other half of tbe 
section hit's on first, and then I'll try and find 
some way o' gittin' shut of him. I don't keer to 
quarrel with him yit a while; but I can't hare 
him loafin' |«nnd yer, too often, this comin' Win- 
ter. I ain't afisared of Jennie, and I think I kin 
trust Burt Russell's sood looks for something; 
but I don't keer to hev any half-section felter 
lettin' his eyes go arier my darter— no, I don't." 

And, as if the thought itself drove him, old 
Judge Carley put spurs to his horse, and galloned 
away in the direction of Jack Merwin*s weU-iiUed 
farm. 

It would have been a big one in most parts of 
the country, but it was only a "patch" of three 
hundred and twenty acres— half a section— In the 
eyes of I he judge. Land was only too plenty then 
and there, but Jack hud managed to pot every 
inch of his to good use. 

By the time Judge Carley arrived Jack had re- 
turned f^om bis adventure at Lost Grove, pot his 
unpleasant trophies away in his oonuortaM% 
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well-lwUt log home«t«ikd, and wm oni again, 
busilr oreneeiog two men and a boy, who were 
ooniplettng for him tto very important job of 
" fire-fencing " hit farm. 

And what was thatt , ^ ^ , 

Why, first thing, teTcrnl broed forrowa had 
bean turned over in the prairie-eod with a '* break- 
isg plow," a good hundred feel from the '* oattle 
fence," which protected the com and wheat- 
fields, and all the strip of ground so inclosed, be- 
tween the furrows and the fence, was oarefully 
burned oTer. The broad surface tbua left bare 
contained no remaining fuel to oawr a fire over, 
if one should come on across the prairie. , 

It was DO small job, and the fire business had to 
be prudentlf done when there was little wind, 
and carefully watched, and tended, lest mischief 
should result instead of protecUon. 

Th« wind that day was light and fair, and the 
work went rapidly on. ..,,.. 

•• Hullo, Merwin," shouted the judge, half pa- 
tronizingly, as he rode up. ♦* Careful as ever, 

"Yes, judge," replied Jack. "I've msde a 
good season, but 1 can't attbrd to bum up." 

**I must look out for my own firing in a few 
days," said the judga; ''but most of my hands 
are out with the hogs and critters, or in the com, 
and some of 'em's gone arter the thrashin' ma- 
chines. By-the-way, what'll you take for your 
wheat-crop, in the stack, jutt as it stands r\ 

** Too late, judge. Threshed out, and sold, and 
delivered, the last of it more'n a fortnight ago." 

'•You don't teU met" exclaimed the judge, 
with a somewhat nettled expression, as if he 
should have been consulted. **Uow did it rant 
What did you gitf 

**Oot a dollar a bushel, and it went thirty to 
the acre on over a hundred acres. What do you 
think of thatr' 

" Tip top," repHed the judge, but with a more 
serious face. "This 'era's good land of yours— 
'most as good as mine. What do you reckon 
you'd take for it?" , ... 

*« Not for sale," stoutly replied Jack. " I bought 
the other half-section last week and paid for it. 
Got a mile square now, and it just about suits 
me." 

The judge gave a long whistle, for his morn- 
ing's castle in the air waa rapidlv melting away. 
Still, Jack Merwin was as rapidly rising in the 
scale of dollars and cents, and hu land-proud 
visitor was half prepared for the next question. 

** Judge Carley, what'll you take for those two 
sections that lie beyond mine? You'd better 
manage to have all your patch in one piece." 

*' Patch!" indignantly exclaimed the pidge; 
but he added, ** Wall, I dunno. That's a matter 
I hadn't thought on. Mebbe I'll let ye know 
some day. Come over to my house some evenin' , 
and be neighborly. We'll take a chance to talk 
it over, and mebbe we can strike a trade of some 
kind. Good-morain', Mr. Merwin." 

And so saying, the judge wheeled his horse and 
Tode away, muttering something more about tha 
•• smoke of that 'ar fire." 

Jack Merwin laughed quietly to himself, but he 
was watching the fierce heat and swiftness with 
which the fire swept on, even in the comparatively 
short grass where it was now kindled. 

*' There never was a mora dangeroua time," be 
said. ** I'm not one day too soon. Beckon Vd 
better pitch right in and help the boys, or it may 
get away from them." 

He did "pitch in;" but morb than once that 
day it required all the activity and energy of him 
and his hands to keep the dasiroying element 
within the prescribed bounds. 

When once the fire was done, and the smoke- 
fttased workers oonld go out on the prairie for a 



breath of f^h air. Jack looked oTer at the (all 
weeda in his stubble, and the long ranks of his 
vellow-leaved com, and his comfortable home and 
baras beyond, and felt as if a great weight had 
been lifted fh>m bis mind by his day's exciting 
and somewhat unpleasant work. 

*'Not safe, perhaps, but pretty near vL" he said 
to himself. " I don't believe any ordinvy fire 
will jump over that ; and the cattle have fed oft 
the grass ouuide till it's pretty short all along." 

How shoi)ld he have gnes&ed that there were 
other dangers besides prairie-nres threatening to 
disturb his peace and prosperil^ ? 

There were such, nevertheless, and one of them 
had taken form in the malignant heart and plot- 
ting brain of Burt Uussell, even as he beat his 
ignominious retreat from his ill-starred wrestling- 
match on the ed|;e of JiOSt Grove. 

Under other circumstances, it may be that Burt 
would have hesitated about taking such measures 
as he did ; but, in the blindness of his bitter 
rage, he made his way to the county town as fast 
as his best horse could carry him, and before 
night ther^ had been ominous papers sworn out 
against Jack Merwin, and placed in the hands of 
the proper law officers. 

'* Ue bates me bad enoujrh/' Bnrt bad said, in 
his account of the affutr ; '* but I puppo^e he 
daresn't kill me. even iu ^ Ion civ place Like tbjit. 
He could have aone it, lor he tuok me bj surprise 
like, and had me at hi^ irit'rcy. Til bet, if j otiVe 
quick about it. and d.in\*i ^ivo 'em a chaoce to 
hide 'em, you'll find my kuif« and gun in hh own 
house. Reckon that'll b' proof etioutfh, vTon't it ?" 

" I should rather think it would/' dryly pcpUed 
the mi^istnite. '* You're iworo to tfie Uct», 
and, if any more should turn up, I rcckou ihfi 
judge'll know enough to seo the jury gits 'em. 
Sometimes, though, Fve knowed of^thar hein' 
two aides of a storv, when thar'd been the worst 
kind of 'pearances.*' 

The warrant was granted, however, as a matter 
of course, under the sworn circumstances, and 
Burt Russell felt sure of ** blackening Jack Mer- 
win, even if be didn't make out to burn him." 



CHAPTER in.— raa work or a spark. 

That night, Burt Russell found plenty of com- 
pany, suited to Lis peculiar tastes, to keep him in 
town, and it was late in the forenoon of the next 
day before he rode out houieward. His own 
broad lands, or, rather, his father's, lay several 
miles beyond those of Judg9 Carley, down the 
river, and Burt had made an anpoincment with the 
sheriff's officers to meet him toere on the follow- 
ing morning. ^ 

Before he had ridden more than a mile, he was 
a trifle surprised to be met by the well-known 
*' top wagon " of Judge Carlev, and in it that preo- 
tleman himself and his fat ana cheery old wife. 

Short time was given for conversation, as the 
judge averred hit purpose of getting home again 
by nightfall. 

** The house is a' most alona," he said, " for 
Jennie's out a-ridin' somewhar; but that hardly 
counts, I reckon. The main thing with me is thut 
I've got an awful heap of fire-fencing to do. an' 1 
must have all hands at it, bright an* arly in the 
morain'." 

Have a 
a storm 



" All right, judge," replied Burt. "1 
cigar? It's a raw dav, and it looks like s 
coming. No time to lose— yon haven't." 

The judge did not take the ci^ar, but Burf s 
words left an unpleasant and omiooos sound in 
bis ear. 

'* Wife," he said, as he drove on. <'Bnrf Bright. 
We ain*t got no time to lose. It aoes look as if a 
storm was comin', and that thar flrin' ort to b« 
'tended to, short order." 
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Burt Rnssell, on hispurt, seemed in do maDner 
of haste, but rode leisiirelr alons, eommuniiiK 
with bis own tbongbts, such us uiey were, tafi. 
puffing aw»j vigorously at his cigar. He was otit 
on the prairie now, a ^ood distance beyond the 
fenced and cultivated district that surrounded tiie 
little ** county seat." 

The sky was gray and lowering, and gusts of 
strong wiud were beginning to oomo fron the 
northwest, where tbey bad been cooled by the 
pine woods and mountains and the great, cold 
lakes. 

W hen he had finished that cigar, he threw aWay 
the stump of it, after lighting another, and rode 
on, without the slightest thought of what he 
misrht hirve done. 

He and others had dropped thousands of little 
tobacco-leaf " stubs," with hot coals in one end — 
why should he have looked back after that one? 

nhy? Because that one bad an especial errand 
of its own. 

A little bunch of soft, dry, yellow grass, at the 
foot of on ant-hill, just where the hot cigar-end 
fell ; but the careless smoker had ridden half a 
mile before there were any perceptible conse- 
quences. 

Slowly, very slowly, at first, the dull spark 
spread among the withered and brittle leaves. 
Then came a pulf of wind, eddying around the 
ant-hill, and a curl of blue smoke began to rise. 
Then another and stronger puff^ and a slight 
cnickling sound began to malce itself heard, for 
the spark was a flame 'now : and Burt Russell was 
a mite away, galloping briskly pnward, as if some 
memory bad suddenly spurred him. 

In bright dayliffhi no ordinary flame can be' 
seen at any great oistance, and the fire had things 
all its own way, with the rising northwest gale to 
help it and to irolic with. 

taster now and widespreading, as it gathered 
heat and volume and kindling power, and the 
large white resinous drops that ezndcd from the 
stalks and leaves of the dry "rosin-weeds" lent 
their fierce fuel to the growing blaze. The ^le 
took up the business, as if it found some wild, 
destructive fun therein, and before many minutes 
the full-fledged prairie-fire bad spread its wings, 
and swept onward toward the Vermilion timber, 
with a free power that no human agency could 
now resist or stay. 

Higher and higher rose the wind and the danc- 
ing dame, and as it dashed through the long blue 
grass and coarse weeds of the siooghs and bot- 
toms, the tongues and sheets of fire would shoot 
upward, like blasts from a furnace, twenty and 
even thirty feet into the air, or into the fast-kin- 
dling prairie be vend. 

Burt Russeirs cigar had ftilly performed its 
part of that day's work. But the fire itself bad 
only just begun its own. 

Jack Uerwin had attended to his varioas duties 
that morning in a listless and abstracted sort of 
way. A prosperous man was he, and all things 
soe*med to be gpng- well with him ; but one great, 
swellin^r, longing wish there was in bis heart, 
which Uie whole prairie could not have satisfied, 
if be had owned it alL 

Toward noon he called to one of the " boys " 
that worked for and with him, and told him to 
saddle and bring up to the house the one special 
favorite horse, be bad raised and trained himself, 
almost the only luxury he indulged in. Be hardly 
knew why it was that na wanted to ride. 

When tiie pawing^ Maav«, spirited animal stood 
before the door, and Jack was about to mount, ba 
suddenlr txelairoed : 

** Hullo t you've buckled on the big blanket. 
What's that Wr 

** Wall, y^ didn't say notbin'/' was VaB tepHj; 



** but I reelDoned as how yon mougbt need it aforr 
you got back. Tbar's a storm a-«omin'." 

*' AU right, then. .'Twon't do any harm," aaid 
Jack, as he sprang into the saddle. ** But I don't 
intend to be gone long. Drive all the loose cattlo 
down into the timber " 

J lick Merwin's temper that day woa of^iooed to 
slow motion, but be jerked out detaobed seDteaces 
of soliloquy an be galloped onward. 

** Money, land— that'* all the old J ndoa looks ai. 
I don' t believe J ennie is of that sort. No, indeed. 
But what can she see to fancy in Burt RnsaeU 1 
I almost wish abe did know just what sort a f^ 
low he ifi. Caa't tell her myself, tbongfa, and I 
reckon no one else will. Even if I eovudk't get 
hito, I'd hate to see her throw herself aw^, iuat 
te please her father. Hy fault if she does f x^o, 
it shan't be thau I never have said it to ber, but 
I wilL Never mind the old man's pride. Til take 
my ' No' from ber lips, not from his." 

Jack was thinking bard, and bb good steed bad 
borne bim further and faster than bethooKbt; bni 
now he was suddenly brought back to bis every- 
day senses. ^ 

The wind was beginning to blow pretty hard^ 
but it was not that so much as a strange and poo- 
gent, but as yet iaint^ odor that it brought uow^ 
with it. 

*'Whatf" ezolaimed Jaok,v «'can it be tbat 
already r 

Just then a deer came bounding past bim, at a 
Abort distanoe, seeming to not §9 much a« notioe 
his mresence. 

**That settles it," said Jack. ** Hullo! there 
comes a herd of cattle. Trust the four-footed 
people to scent danger coming. Well, I reckom 
they'll reach the timber in time, unless the fire 
travds fkster than I ever knew it. Hah ! wbafs 
that? Jennie Carley's poay ! Saddled and 
bridled! Oh, heavens!" 

And Jaek Merwin groaned aloud as be atroek 
his spurs deep, and clashed away in the direction 
f^MB wbioh the pony bad come. There was no 
time to be lost, he well knew, in an attempt to 
catch the frightened runaway. 

Unused to such sharp urging, the good steed, 
himself half frightened, went as if for bis life, while 
his master anxiously scanned the prairie in front 
of him. Nor was it maov minutes oefore bis eyea 
were gladdened by the s^ht of light robes flutter- 
ing^ hi the wind, and then a sweet young face 
looked up to hinrfrom a mass of floating curia ; 
and it wore such a look of relief— of joyful coufi- 
dence— that Jaok Merwin's heart aunoat leaped 
into his mouth. 

*' Oh, Jack. I'm so glad. Fve run till I wnsoni 
of breath. Pony was restive, and I got ofl" to see 
what was the mattev^ and be broke away, Hm 
wouldn't, but the cattle came along, and acared 
him. Tbey almost ran over us^ Is it a fire, 
Jackr 

**Yes, Jennie. Quiokt give me your band. 
Put your foot on mine. There !— up you come.'* 

And Jennie Cariey, almeet before she ^new it» 
found herself sitttug on Jack Merwin's borne, 
with her arms necessarily around the waist ot ite 
rider. 

Off bounded tbc/gallant stadd, with his double 
burden. 

*' Oh, Jack 1" exclaimed Jennie ; " don't ride so 
fast. I ciin hardly bold on. The fire's a good 
wav off yet You're not going toward our honse, 
neither.'' 

**The fire? Tour housiey' almost abonted 
Jack Merwin. " Why, Jennie, my house is a mile 
nearer, and that lire will sweep right over yours 
before we could get half way." 

** Right over our house!" dolefoUy ezolaimed 
Jennie. 

" Yes, indeed," aaid Jack. ** Vt9 no bope 
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eren of retching my own boose before the fire 
citobesns." 

'* Ob, Jack ! wbai ftball we dot" 

" if I bad anvtblng to kindle a fire wkb, I'd 
eurt one, and ride on bebind it As it i\ our 
cnW bope is to get into the abort grass, on the 
high prairie between here and my place, where 
(be fire won't bum ao hot." 

** But what shall we do then ? We shall sareljr 
be burned to death. Oh, Jack I tell me, did tou 
come out here after me t Have I brought yon into 
this awful danger?" 

"^ Don't speak of that, Jennie, please," said 
Jack, huskily. « Hold on tight for three minutes 
more, and we'll do the best we can." 

They could see the fire now, with the huge 
Tolumcs of black smoke shore it, coming down on 
the wings of the wind, sfid Jennie knew at once 
that Jack was right. They could not escape it. 

Tightly, indeed, she unconsciously wound her 
arms around the man who seemed to her to bare 
cast Dway bis life in & vain etibrt to sare her own. 

But now they were <on higher ground, where the 
grasses common to the prairie always malie a 
closer and finer sod, growing shorter, too..'iind 
with fewer of the coarse, rank weeds, that supply 
• fire with such terrible fuel. 

Here, too, less than a mile and a half from his 
own house, JackMerwin's cattle had been herded, 
that Summer, and their hungry cropping hud re- 
duced the ** pasture" a good deal. In a way that 
halt explained to Jennie why her friend bad sought 
that particular localitr. 

" Oh, Jack !" she said, " is there anr hope ?" 

"We shall soon know," replied Jack, as he 
reined in his horse. 

CHAPTSB IT.~CVBIHO BDSNS. % 

At that very hour. Judge Carley, who had been 
nsrroutf and rapid in the tranaaction of the busi- 
ness which had taken him to the county seat, was 
whipping his horses frantioallr along the home-, 
ward rdady across ithe still hot and smoking 
prairie, his white head full of yisions of sorrow 
and disaster, while bis wife sat weeping by his 
hide; and Burt Kussell was drawing near his 
father's house, all unconscious of the terrible 
things his recklessness bed set on foot. 

Jack Merwin'8 horse was almost wild with fearr 
but eren while galloping on. Jack had nnbuckiea 
the blanket, cast loose the stirrups, and now, as 
with nil his might be reined him in, Jennie Carley 
sprang lightly to the ground, followed instantly 
by her bra^e iHend. The next moment the rider- 
less steed was bounding wildly away toward the 
distant timber, doing an the better for bimselt 
that now he had no weight to carry. 

Jack JMerwin's trowsers were tucked inside his 
hesry riding-boots ; his coat was buttonfd closely, 
and the coUor turned up : ^is cap war pulled well 
down over his eyes; the coarse tbiiA: horse- 
blanket was then wrapped tightly around the form 
of Jennie Carley, so that not an inch erf loose 
drapery or a single wandering curl was exposed. 
Jeunie could haraly breathe, out she silently per- 
mitted Jack to do what be deemed best 

The eddying >clouds of smoke were already 
drifting down upon them, and it was only when 
fiat upon the ground, with their faces down, that 
they could find a breath of anything like fresh air. 

*• Bare it tomei !" shouted Jack. " Now for it. 
Draw a lonk breath. Jennie." 

Jennie Garlay felt herself suddenly lifted up, 
as If In the arms of a flciaot^ but the folds of the 
blanket were drawn closely over ber head, and. 
she could see nothing. 

She was almost siiObcated, and «he wn4 oon- 
s<4oD8 of scorching beat all over her, while her, 
ears were filled tor a moment vHth a strange, rush- 
ing, roanng, crackling chorus ot uwrul sound. 



Then it was over, but she was still uplifted, and 
the blanket was taken away froih over her bead. 

In that moment of fearful peril, when Jack 
Merwin telt that his last hope had oome— or, it 
misrht be, bis last agony of auftcring and death- 
be bad caught up his precious burden as if it had 
been a feather, and bad dashed forward desper- 
ately right into the fierce and flickering sheets of 
the swiftly advancing fiame. 

He could not breathe or speak, but a voice at 
his heart seemed shouting : 

" Through 1 through 1 It's the only hope for 
her. Through!" ' 

Blinded, scorehed, blistered, burning, stagger- 
ing, still, with a mighty efiort, he sprang reso- 
lutely forward, straining to the utmost his toil- 
toughened sinews. It seemed an age, but it was 
less than one minute by the clock when the now 
oold, refreshing breath oC the gsle ttom the lakes 
told him the barrier of flame was past, and he 
might open bis eyes. 

Well for him, indeed, that be had sought the 
short grass on the npland. If that flying tumaoe 
had caught him in the bottoma, among the '* rosin 
weeds," it would have shriyeled bim to a orisp, and 
left bim burning. 

Even, then he would not let Jennie Cariey put 
her feet to the hot earth among the glowing ashes ; 
but, while he loojiened the bbinkat to give her 
air, he atill strode rapidly onward till he came to 
a bare and wind-swept spot, where he might even 
dare to let his strength tail bim, and sink fainting 
to the earth. 

Jennie sprang to her feet, and stood erect beside 
him. From head to foot ahe was otteriy un- 
harmed, free from the slightest scratch or scorch, 
and the remains of the blanket, on which she was 
standing, eren now protected fier from the heated 
eaitb { but she would newr have recognised Jack 
Merwin as the same man. Bomething crisp and 
stumpy was still left of hi^ luxurianf beard and 
mustache ; but bis hair, except what his cap^ cov- 
ered, was burned close up, while his clothek his 
faoe, his bands, every part of his clothing, Dore 
witness to the intenstty of the heat to wbiob be 
bad been exposed. 

'*0b. Jack Merwin !-oh, Jack!" was all that 
Jennie could say, for a great big sob of grief' and 
pity was in her throat, while her very heart was 
aching as it had never acbed before. 

Only for a moment, however, did Jack's vigor- 
ous frame succumb to the powerful reaction, and 
then he was on bis ieet again, ignorant or thought- 
less of the change in bis. personal appearance, 
and too overflowing with joy at Jennie s safety to 
ieel or oare for the pain he was sudering. 

*' Ob, Jenn(e !" be exdnimed t '* yon are saved ! 
But see what the flee is doing." 

Jennie looked, and understood. 

Jack had saved himself and her by charging 
through the advancing line ot flre, all tiie more 
surely because of the swiftness witii which the 
wind was bearing it, and it was now already more 
than half-way to the bontors of his own farm. 

'*Jt wiU quickly be there," be said, flnnlv, 
** and we shall sdon know whether' it passes the 
barrier." 

But for the fact that the cattle bad been herded 
there so long, there was no telling tiie result ; but, 
as it was, the two watcher.^ baa the satisfaction 
of seeing the line of flame, as it came to iho 
freshly-plowed furrows, disappear quickly down 
without sending over a single cinder with lite 
enouzh to ignite the atubble of the fields beyond. 

"Oh, Jack I" cried Jennie Csrley, "your farm 
is save ! But what will become of ours, and oar 
house f" 

"Come with me to mine now. Jennie," said 
Jack Merwin, very gravely. " We shj*ll see howr 
it is with your /arm before we get there/' 
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*' Is it Dot too far for thai V* abe asked. 

Her friend made no reply, nor waa>it long before 
she understood tbai bis evei^ movement, last as 
be nefertbelesa uaiked on, was coating biui m- 
tolerable pain. 

Tbe.T were not long in crossing tbe burnt 
prairie, and more than once Jack would bare 
again taken up his precious burden, tbe ground 
was so covered with hot aihes, but Jennie now 
knew too much ot his condition to let bim carry 
her. Just as they reached tbe doorway oi tbe 
bonae. Jack auddeoiy exclaimed: 

'* Look — look now ! It Feems almost too bad. 
That must be tbe wheat-aUoka and the bams. 
You may stay and wateh it^ Jennie. I must go in 
and change my clothes." 

Jennie longed to go in with him, and try to do 
something for those dreadrul bums, and, ob, how 
he did wish that her mother was there; but she 
was compelled to stay, and in n moment more she 
had ylelaed to what was really the strong fascina- 
tion of the great black coldmns of amoke that 
rose abare Tier burning borne, and were swept 
awav- to tbe southward. 

Almopt Jack's first act had been to send one of 
bis men to watch for the return of Jedge Cariey 
and his wifb, tell them of Jennie's safety, and 
bring them orer at onoe. 

Then it was that, for the first time, be began to 
realize how very ^uch he himself stood in need 
of prompt attention. 

There waa, indeed, nothinff deudly or dangerous 
about bis hurts ; but he quickly understoi:^ that 



It would be many long days before He would be 
able to walk or work again, and a giaaee at bia 
lookicg-giass, aRer he bad properly pUetered his 
tact, droiv a laugh from bim hi spite of hie p«iii. 

**0b, Jaok-dear Jaokl" waa aU Jenme cmM- 
say this time either, when at last be called facrln. 
tibe wanted ao much to do something for liim, and 
did not know that she was leally doiog lier Terr 
best when she sat down and Icoked at him, and 
cried to pityingly, and so very rnuch^ aa if be be- 
longed to her. * 

There was a strange scene in Jack Menrin'a 
little home later that afternoon^ when the old 
judge came, and his wife, and when Jeonie told 
them her story. 

*' I kin raise afiother crop* as good m Uuk^" 
half blubbered tbe judge, '* and 1 k|n baild op 
everything, and I reckon^ all tbe ciitters io MR; 
but what would I have done if Jennie hiad jf^ 
burned up ! Jtck Merwin, you're a— yoti're »-= — ** 

•* Wonderful queer-looking fellow," broke Sa 
the smarting sufferer. *' I am't fit to Ulk« jodce. 
I've done my dutv, and all the house and eTtty- 
tbiug 'about it is at your service. Mrs. Csriej. 
won t yon just take charge of things, and aci aa 
if rou owned it f" 

The fat old lady was crying still at fnterrala : 
but she wns a woman of strong good sei|ae« and 
she did exactly as Jack had asked her, ioaiatim^ 
moreover, ou his going immediately to be<l» ajpd 
sending for the doctoir. 

All the rest of the day, and far Into the i 
tbe bouse was lull of ozcitoment and contii 
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Dcighbort and raesscngen coming and going ; re- 

SortB of oihsr disasien far and near; btat the 
ootor gave a good report of Jack, and managed 
him fto well, that he fraa Bound asleep the next 
forenoon, when a sotmd of men, with Burt Ras- 
aatl at their head, roae somewhat formallynp, and 
dismoanted at the irate. 

*• I reekon youM better go in and make the 
aemreh first," said Bart to the deputy fheriff. 
"ril stay out bere till you've got everything 
matt.** 

Jast then the fnce of Judge Carler appeared at 
the door, followed by that of hU wife. 

•♦Hnllo. Burt!*' he paid. "Glad to see you. 
Did the fire reach your nlacet" 

^<Not within two mites of us/' repHed "Barf. 



"But Vm right down sorry fbr yon. You've lost 
a heap, but you'll soon make it up." 

••I will that," sturdily replied the old gentle- 
man, "now we're all safe and sound. 'TwtLn right 
kindly of you to come straight over to see un. 
All yer fncnds with ye, too. Reckon you won't 
be able to see Jack Merwin, though, llbe doctor 
says he mustn't be stirf^; He's homed pretty 
bad, and he'd best sleep it out for as long as he 
kin." . ' "^ 

" I'm afraid we'll have to disturb him, though," 
here interrupted the officer. " Read that, jndpe " 

And he held out the warrant as be spoke, white 
Burt Russell wished himself a thoiiFand roilctf 
awav, for JennteCflrley had now added her bloom- 
ing face io the little group at the door. 
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The jodge read, and as he did so, the depatj I 
poured forth a condensed account of the fftcts of ; 
tbc 0tt9c, aa be had leirned' thenn troi^ Burt libs- 
i»ell. The old man'* tace waa changinup color, even 
faster tluin Burt'aowu^and a hard ex{>rei8ioD wa« 
gatberin;^ uround his mouth. 

** took a-hcre, 1A7 triend/' be at laat be^zan. 
*' Jack Mcrwin can't be stirred to-daj, the doctor 
sura ao ; and I reckon mj bail is good, eren if I 
woxn't a judge myself. He oan't be stirred, 1 
any !" 

'^' Bat, judf^e !" exclaimed the ofliccr, in a tone 
of expostulation. 

** Father, father! let me speak. I know all 
about it,'' said Jennte Cariey, m a tremulous and 
Imriijted ?oice, a^ she now pressed forward. 
*' Neither Burt Rusaell nor Jack Merwin knew I 
was there ; but I stood behind the bushes, in Lost 
(}roref all the* wliile, and 1 saw eyerv bit of tt. 
Burt tried to murder him, twice, and Jack bad to 
throw him 4o^Q> *nd take his knife and gun a war 
trom him. You mustn't let them hurt Jack." 

Even beiore Jennie Cariey bad done speaking, 
Burt Russell was making tor his horse again, and 
bfthe time'ihe astonished officer had fairlj f^ot 
the newefiolnce in bis head, the rash *'oomplam- 
ant " WAS gaHoping madly olT across the charred 
prtirip, be neither knew uor cared in what direc- 
tion. 

The old judge was ** ttken all aback "—no donbt 
of ihatf but he kent cool, and it was now much 
less difficult to explain to the deputy shcriflT the 
iimtiU.Ly Af pressing the matter further just then, 
lie. too; was ^iokly ready to mount and ride 
uway, but when he 'did so, Judge Cariey found 
himself alone with his wife. 

** Look a-here, mother," he said, to her : *' t^is 
has been a mighty cur'ous sort ot fire. It's bumin' 
both waf s." 

There was k sincrularly kind and pleaaant light 
on the old lady's mce, as she came very clothe up to 
him^ and snid : 

'* Father Cnrley, it's a long time now, but don't 
you remember— vou and I were young once ?" 

•* Wall," slowly replied the Judse. *' 1 dunno 
but whfki it's all right. Jack's land lies right in 
amongst mine — sort o' as if it belonged there. 
But let's wait an' see." 

An hour later. Jack Merwin, as bd lay in his 
half-darkened room, began to return to a kind of 
dim. half-wakeful state, fof something was falHng 
ou hid tace. and then be heard a soft, whispering, 
sobbing Yoice j-ay : 

*< Ob, Jack, Jack ! They shall not bave him ! 
Oh I I am ao sorry !" 

"Jennie, is it you?" asked Jack; and then he 
added, as if he knew who it must be: "Jennie, 
dear, will you stav here after 1 get well, or will 
you go away? Jennie!" and she whispered: 
" Stay > Oh, yes. Jack. How could I erer bear 
to leave you again ?" 

Jack's face and hands were in a rery poor con- 
dition for eouning, but when, a little while after- 
ward, .lennie slipped back into the sittinff-room, 
and tried to say, in her usual manner, ** Mother, 
Mr. Mcrwin is awake," the old lady's face kindled 
into n genial, warm, motherly tort of smUe, and 
she answered : 

'* Is he, Jennie? WelL dear, it's all right. I 
know, dear. Come H|^t here to me, and let your 
old mother kiss vou." 



Vlie Xnfiuit Prodiiry. 

Tbh painter ffires in this perfectly- natural can- 
vas a scene of everyday life : The child, whose 
precocious musical taste has made him a village 
wonder, gratifying his own vanity, and rendering 
him a thorn in the aide to every lad whom nature 



has less liberally endowed with jgifks or oyer.^tocked 
with a love of outdoor fk-eedom in acbooltime. 
One sulkily leaning against the wall is undeifoioit 
maternal reproaches oecausa he has not attained 
similar proficiency, while another little joungater, 
instmmcnt in hand, who can talk aUe comm^is- 
toMct dtcauMin musical matters, is laying down; 
no doubt most profoundlj. bis critical judgment 
of the young guitarist's pertormanoe. t 

The intant prodigy of a family is oflan orer- 
taxed, dies of an eariy exhausted brain, asd 
excites in his brief career the jealousy and dlatSk* 
of bb brothers and sbters. 

The artist has given Ibis Spanish scene a woo- 
derful degree of attraction. The appreciation of 
parents and friends, and even of the cure of the 
Tillage himself (parish priest, not curate, as too 
oft^n translated), is given with no leis truth 1' 
the accessories of the painting. 



Brlfands flhootliif at a 

Tmom a' PAiMrno bt iiif Ovtastr. 

OuioviT, who died in 1864, just as hia merit 
was fully recognized, was one of the Romaalio 
School. Uis long and careful atndy of naum, 
in its ivildeat. forms, his lively imagination, hia 
love of solitude and reverie, all oomWned to 
give his paintings a character peculiarir hia - 
own. Bia first exhibited workiL in the Salon of 
1840, were remarked for originality in their ooa»- 
position, a warmth and energy of eolor, a bold 
touch, and a remaikable evidence of talent. Ad> 
oient Egvptian and Biblical scenes, tbebarl>hriana 
amid their forests or rugged homes, were hia sab- 
jeots of paedilection. 

He died just after completing three fine paipi- 
ings for the Duke de Lnvnes, whofa order, with 
his habitual indifference, he hesitated to take from 
the letter-carrier, because, as he said, it waa prob-, 
ably from a dun, and- the three oents would buy a' 
pipefnll of tobacco. 

The specimen we give is one of the best exam- 
ples of the stvle of this modem Salvator Rosa — 
brigands of the period that followed the fall of 
the Lower Empire, half Oaul, half Roman, rude 
as their rocky fastnesses, trying their skill as boar- 
men, with the skin of a fox hung on a apear for a • 
target. Every line of the rooks Is natare, aa pho- 
tographed on his mind^ and the figures such as^ — 
in his long reveries amid the .rocks, where he ant 
for hours., but never sketcheld— peopled the land- 
scapes before him— figures of the far diatoBt 
pasL 



A Patal Telegram. 

Foa the firfi time since my mother't death we 
all met together to keep Christmas at mv father^ a 
place, Otterabonrn, last year, and I don*t beUere 
that a jollier, merrier party than we were sat 
down to breakfast on the gr^t feast-day in all the 
land. 

I had arrived only the night before from Porta- 
mouth, having just come home from three yeara 
in the Mediterranean, where I had been aerviair 
on board H. H. S. Rimoom, as chaplain and naval 
instructor. I found my two married aisters. their 
husbands and babies, already installed. They bad 
married men who were strangers to me, during my 
absence, therefore I had a sood deal to hear and 
to learn about them, and there wan no ebanee of 
time hanging heavily on my hands. Moreover^ 
my eldest brother Sydney— a major in the army» 
and one of the most splendid fellows the service 
couid boast of— was at home also, and the girl he 
was going to marry in a month was staying with na. 

Sydney waa a fellow with a magnificent phy- 
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t!^9^ And a glorion^ natur*. He h«d ieen tatj * 
amoQDtof ibarp lenrice in India and New Zealand, 
nnd ne one crndfred him hit eaiijr protnodpn or 
the great Inok wbiob bad let him tiin the beatt 
and nromiae of the bandaome^t heiresa oat. Aa !or 
me, if 1 had beard that Svdney waa abontto marry 
the Qneen'a fa?orite daiigbter, I aheald have 
thought tb^ honor and glory none too great for 
him. From the day when my handsome, golden- 
beaded soldier brother had tipped me at sehool, 
he had been mr dearest friend and farorife hero. 
And now that he waa going to marrr and settle 
down as a retired s^reU, I coaM almost have 
thanked Helen Jervoise for being apparently so 
thoroughly worthy of him. 

I hare spoken of Helen as the handsomest 
heiresa out. But the epithet *' handsome ** hard) r 
describes her. She waa a sweei-eyed girl.'With 
noti chestnut hair, rather small, and Very yielding. 
Her face wa« a^s sensitiTe. gentle, and pretty a one 
as I have crcr seen, and even our sisters, who 
were nUber inclioed to be critical where Svd was 
concerned, wore satisfied with the lore she dis- 
plared, and the way she displayed it. 

We had poliahed off the big game, and were 
going in for the small, this mommg^ in the shape 
of marmalade and hooey, when a serrant brooght 
in a telegram for Major Sydney Lisle, and I, who 
was sitting opposite to him, saw his face quiver 
and flush as ne read it. I saw, too, that Helen 
sat round a little, and snrTeyed ^im with that 
startled, fawn-like look that seemed to betoken 
her such a shv, trusting creature. And somehow 
I felt relieved when my father broke the silence 
<hat had fallen like a mantle orer us all when the 
tolegraia was brought in. 

** iVothing from the Foreign OfBce to call you 
away, I hope, 8yd V* 

Syd had oeen a "Queen's Messenger*' for 
about twelve months, and it was in one of his 
diplomatic flights abrpad that he had met Helen, 
traveling like a princess with her father. 

I thoucht bis voice sounded unlike Syd*s usual 
rich, rolling tones, as he answered : 

"I'm sorry to say it is, sir. Helen, darling," 
as he turned to her, and put his hand gently on 
her shoulder, ** 1 must present myseli in town 
to-nieht. I must start at once." 

** For the Foreign Office?" she asked, quietly; 
and he oolv replied, ** I must start at once," and 
rose up, asking me to go to his room with him. 

1 don't know what gave rise fo the suspicion 
that had entered my heart from the'moment of my 
father asking the question, but I felt sure, whoever 
that telein^m was from, it was not from the 
Foreign Office. 

As soon as we were inside the door of bis room 
my suspicion was confirmed. He walked to the 
window, and, without looking round at me, said : 

'*Juck, old boy, 1 want you to ao something 
forme!" 

•* Anything I can." 

*' Come up to town with me. This " (he pulled 
the telegram out of his pocket, and, with an oath, 
flung it away from him,) •* isn't from the Foreign 
Office, but it pulls me up rather sharper than any 
Foreign Office ordera could have done." 

" A dun, or a ** 

1 didn'fcaay '* a woman," but I felt sure that if I 
bad said so, my last shot would have hit the mark. 

** Don't ask, old boy," he said, impatiently. " 1 
canH tell you what it is; but this Fll tell tou : if 
pou don't stand by me, it will be all up between 
me and Heleo^and 1 love her like my life." 

It wasn't a pleaaant wav of pas -lag Christmaa 
Day, bat Fd have foUowecl Syd through a worse 
fire than the volley of questions that my aistera let 
in to roe. As for Helen, she was eaay to dMl with. 
I thoneht her very sweat and reaaonabla when she 
said to mo i 



*«Poor Syd* don't let him think that I trouble 
too math about bis going away like this. You 
won't, will yon, Jack?" 

We had a cold, d«U Jowner to iown. The 
vision of the row of blank, <lisappointed faoe» 
which hod been turned to ns aa w« drove away 
waa before me at leaat for the first half of the 
janroey. I1ien I began to wonder why il waa 
going t What could 8yd want of me? 

It was eight o'clock when wo reached town that 
, night. The terminus was eomparatively dear, for 
I it was too late for people to mt going anywhere, 
and too early for tnem to be returning from their 
I Torioos festive gatherings. The aspect of a big 
i empty station is depressing enough at all times. 
I This night it was extraordinarily so. 
I **What are we to do now!" I said to my 
I brother, and he almost gave a groan as he an- 
swered: 
I '* Come '«nd have some obampogne; that omt 
give me tba phick to do it." 
I As we passed into the refreshment-room, a 
woman, poorir elad, paated oa abrinkingly, and 
Sydney looked round pityingly. 

**I am sorry to- aee any woman out alone on 
this night of all others in the year," he muttered. 
*^We ooffht all to be with our familiea and 
fHends. Come on. Jack. Kow for a eab." he 
added, aa we finished the champagne. *' Tou 
stop here. Til call yon when I've aeeured one." 
He came back presently to call me, and I fol- 
lowed him to the ourbatone, where a fonr-wheeler 
was waiting. 

** I've given the fellow the addren : jump in," 
he said, hurriedly, and I cot in and aaked no 

auestions. Additionally, I did not look ont of 
le windows, or endeavor, by any means, to dis- 
cover where we were going. 

The streets were slippery ; the horse was tired. 
We drove on for more than an hour, and then, as 
we atopped at the door of a hooae in a substan- 
tial, handsome-looking terrace, my brother 
clapped his bands on my shoulders, nnd said : 

*^ You're a parson, but not a prig. Jack; roo 
won't understand what you see presently, bat 
don't condemn me, or her either." 

8o it was a woman, after all. 

I dkin't hear what name be asked for when a 
servant opened the door, but we were at once 
nsbered up into a handaome drawing-room, of 
the regular upper lodging-house order, where a 
tnll, fair girl was lying on a aofa. She roused her- 
self as we entered, and oome toward Sydney with 
an appealing face and outstretched hands. 

** Oh ! Syd t I thought you were false, too. I 
thought you would not oome to me in my 
misery." 

He stood yery cool as rtie clasped the band he 
had held out to her, but there was nothing stem 
or harsh in bis tone as he said : 

** Let me introduce my brother Jack to you, 
Mrs. ^Itoreton " 

*' Oh ! call me Lanta," she interrupted, pas- 
sionately ; but he went on, without taking siuy 
notice of it : 

**My brother Jaok. the naval chaplain I've 
often talked to you about. We both started in*^ 
stoutly at your b*idding, leaving our family rather 
diatrauiCbt at our diaappearance." 

1 saw her face gn>w paler and paler as he 
spoke, and her deep-blue eyea seemed to shoot 
fire. Some strong passion was consuming the 
graceful, eager-lookmg creature, that was evi- 
dent. 

** Who else was there beai4M jour own fam- 
ily!" sbe asked, her voice rising high as she 
spoke. ** Oh ! Syd ! who el$4 waa distraught at 
your disappearance?" 

** Helen Jervoise is there." he said, quietly, 
drawing his bund away from hers while spei^rog.' 
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" 8be will be m j wUp io m moDth, •• I told too 
before I left town." 

I was feeling my position of ipectAtor keenly— 
feeling it wiib .tucb regret for bydoey s there in 
this liueineM, such humiliation and embarrass- 
ment as I hful noTor suffered from before, when 
she suddenly addressed me. 

*' Will you foivife roe f«r askinff yon to let me 
have five minuter oonversation with your brother 
alone? Will you go into that snte-reomr', 

** Jack must hear every word we say to one 
another, Laura," my brother cried, in an eager, 
ekcited war, that was quite foreign to gyd. 
•* We have been foolishly rash— unguarded enough 
to forget that we are io the midst of ao evil-thiok- 
ing world ; but there is another to be thought of 
now." 

Whatever the extent ^f her folly, whatever the 
extent of her fault, I knew not, but 1 bad a 
hearty boman pity then for the woman through 
whose heart those words pierced like a poisoned 
dagger. 

" Oh 1 Syd !"— the words bnrst out with suob 
agonized intensi^— " when you loved me, you 
never -thought of any other person. Helen Jer- 
veise has won you indeed." 
' She gtew cahaer presentlv, and then, as they 
neither ef them heeftoted to speak before me, I 
learnt the fkots of the ease, which were these : 

Two years before, Mrs. Moreton, then a beaati* 
ful and fascinating woman, who nad been mar- 
ried in her extreme youth to a man for whom she 
bad neither afi'ection nor respect— had been iotro* 
diieed to m v brother. He bad been charmed by 
her jgraee, her inteIHgence, her perfectly sympa- 
thetic demeanor, her beanty. and, above all, by 
her unconcealed liking for himself. Hbe longed 
for his friendship, and he awarded it to her so 
fully, freely, and flatteringly, that they woke.wltb 
a shock one day to find they w«re too dear to one 
another ter honor to admit ef their meeting 
again. 

The woman, with a woman's bravery and self* 
devotion, sounded the knell of their separation, 
and Sydney left her. revereneing her as deeply as 
he loved her. The hopelessness of the case cured 
him, and when he offered himself to Helen Jer- 
Toise, he only thought of Mrs. Moreton as of a 
woman whose friendship would be very precious 
to his wife in years to cona. 

But all the time Syd's case was being perfected, 
Laura Moreton's was getting more and more 
hopeless. Her husband took to exerdsing petty 
authority over her in a way that nearly broke her 
heart. Sad, thongb he failed in quite doing that, 
he broke her judgment, which is, after all, the 
more serious fracture of the two, for a woman. 
- From the uncontrolled exercise of petty autho- 
rity, he advanced to such bitter harshaesa, that 
Laura Moreton's endurance broke down, and on 
tbe CbHslmas Bve previoos to Syd reoeiving that 
telegram, she had left the husband who bad failed 
to protecrt, lere or oherisb ber. 

She had left' him In a tumult of mingled despair, 
defiance, fear, and desire of self-preservation. 
For, Mr. Moreton bad descended to the dismal 
depths of personally ilKcreating his wife. When 
she reached town— her husband lived aboot 
twenty-five miles down In the country— she had, 
in her desolation, gone into tbc firat lodgings that 
odered, without qnestiotiing their respectability. 
And as soon as she could collect her faculties 
sufficiently to pen it, she bad dispatched that fatal 
telegram. 

The whole nature of the woman— her impetuos- 
ity, her recklessness, ber desperation, and her 
love, which was more a madness than a crime- 
was made manifest in that telegram which she 
cent to my brother, and which (since the dark 



tragedy which easued) I have read. It ma M 
follows : 

*' From Mr^ Moreton, 14 Russell-gate Terraea. 
S.W., to Major Sydney Lisle, OiterskMam, Blank- 
shire— 1 have been compelled to leave my boma. 
You are the only friend in the world to whom I 
can talk. Come to me ai once." 

Poor fellow 1 Dear Syd. knowing what I do of 
your story now, I scarcely know which to pity the 
most— the woman who wronged yoo so by thai 
desperate hope she held in your power and win 
to go to ruin wiib her— bv that awful asaamption 
of an entire belief in an interest and an intimacy 
which did not exist — or you, whom she so 
wronged. At any rate, intolerable as the memory 
of the end of it is to me, I can't do any otLer tbaa 
pity poor Laura Moreton. 

Syd had always eeemed a chevalier $an9 psur, 
eariM reorock^ to me, but this night I knew him 
to be one. Poor Mrs. Moreton, sitting there with 
her face buried in her hands listening to blm, 
paid him unconscions tribute in the first coherent 
speech she mode. 

** Tou make me feel, indeed, Syd, that the only 
thing left for me is to go back to the home where 
I never can be bappy.**^ 

"Ah ! but you can do your duty iktre^ and too 
canH ' any where else," rie said, quickly. •'^Oo 
buck, Laura. Don't put it out of my fhmer to be 
your friend, and serve you, so for as a fdend can, 
any more." 

•* You're the only man living who would dare 
to say that to me !*' she said, with ber lips nearly 
tight together with the pain sbe would hold io. 

And f felt very sorry for her when he said : 
. •' Don't make'me pay for the privilege, Laura.*' 

Well, at last we got away, she giving him her 
solemn promise that she would go home the next 
morning, and strive to make matters up with ber 
husband. 

She was a sensible creature whenever sbe could 
be calm. And so at once when be pot the pfain 
truth before her, that Home was her proper place, 
even if Happiness would not dwell there wita her, 
she accepted the fact, and spoke of going back 

?[\ii\e naturally. And she was dangerously frank. 
00, for when she was bidding my brother good- 
night, she said : 

" Svd, Vd rather go on enduring my home 
miseries than lose you for a friend ; and I know 
that vou would have had to cut a woman Kke me. 
who happened to be separated from ber husband.'^ 

'* When Helen's my wife," he answered, more 
hopefullv than be had spoken before, ** she'll be a 
better fi^end for roti,' Laura, than Pve ever been, 
or ever can be." * 

He was ktauding up at the door when be eaid 
these words, " When Helen's my Wife," and tbe 
look of love for ihe girl be mentioned, and pride 
in her, lives before me now. 

** How could any woman help being stmek witb 
the splendid fellow ?" I felt, as poor Mrs. Moreton 
turned away, clusping her hands together, and 
nodding her neod. in weary, wistful acqnieacenee. 

** A beUfr fViend than you, Syd ! Kever in thSa 
world I" she muttered ; and then we pasted out 
of ber presence, and went down-stairs. 

** Qod help her, for man can't!" he said, as be 
opened the aoor ; and then I saw a figure more 
forward, with oulsn^tohed hands, and neard a 
woman's voice say, in desperate, dreadful tonea : 

**' You have Ked* to me, out not deceived me; I 
have seen " 

She ceased suddenly, for the man sbe addressed, 
staggered by tbe sight of her, and thrown ofl* bia 
balance by the Impetus with which sbe bad flniic 
her fierce, accusing hands against his breast. fa£ 
tared, and fell on the pavement, which wss like a 
sheet of iee. A rough pebble, cast up by aeddent 
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from Ike aireet, and frown imi Io- ih« iNnriBff- 
•toDe« oaughl his temple, Mid when 1 went to 
imiie him up— whea HsIod Jertoiie, wboie jealous 
fan had oauiod her to irtok him dowiii knelt to 
asaist me— be wae dead. 

Dead at the door oi the women who loved him I 
Dead bw the band of the woman he lored ! 

I oan^t paint the girl's despair when she realised 
the trntb. It is no more to be reprodaoed than is 
Mrs. Moreton's misery and remorse^ for tbej were 
kit words which had brought him to town, and 
wroufiht the wretchedness. Nor can I describe 
the strons sorrow of our poor old father when the 
dead bo<fy of the son he lored, eren as be bad 
loved our mother, was carried into the hall, amidst 
the gaspiofl, ffolping sobs of eTerj serrant, 
Jaborer./rMMTon the place. 

Twelve months here passed over our beads 
ainoe we laid my brother in the grave. For six of 
these months my&tber haarealed beside Sydney, 
and to^ay those of us who are left assemble once 



again in thte heme that has become mine at snefa a 
fnghtfnl price. Alt day my sittsr has seemed on 
the brink of a oommnnioatioD. All day she has 
checked herself. Bat when we are about to i^art 
at niffbt, she says : 

** How eaniestty yoa read those words to-day, 
Jack, dear : ' Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 

S've those who trespass against us.' You meant 
em thorongbly ?*' 
" As I hope to be forgiven, Ella." 
"There is one we nerer mention. Jack, dear." 
Her voice got lower nod lower. ** Pray for Helen 
Jervoise to-night, for-^she is in a madhouse !" 



A Iteal Bear Story. 

EvBRTBODT has been telling "Bear Stories," 
>od, bad, and Indifferent ; but as I can vouch 
»r the anthentioity of one in which a king and a 




A RIAL BIAA 8T0HT. — " TO HIS UTTXB DISMAY HI DZSCOVKJIin A HUOB BLAOK BIBAl^ ALMOST AS BIO 
AS AM OZ^ WALKUrO 2.BI8UBSLT OVV, WITH THB FIO Iff HIS ARMS,' 
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<ia«en, in conoeoiion with Braia biniMU; were 
the principel ectort* ami that, too, in the back' 
irooas of Canada, I think the mere aonoance* 
ment ot mj iiramatu per«onw onicht to whet the 
teeth of the reader, at well ae hia appetite, bo 
that he mt^y be prepare4 to devour uiy namtiTe 
with gusto andaviditj, as it ought to be do- 
Toared. 

In speaking of my king and queen, howerer, 
it may not be known, ^nerallv, tfafU tbo<«e dis- 
tinguished titles were invariably bestowed upon 
the man and wife who happened to be the first 
settlers in any township, so that the number of 
these potentates was not by any means few in the 
vnrecfaimed wilderness where a degree of re- 
spect was paid them fh>m the fact of their being 
the pioneers of tbose specified loealities, and con- 
seqnenth' better versed -thatt thel^ neigbbors in 
stirring stories of the be^irs, wolves and Indians 
that infested them at an early date. 

Humnhrev Finlar and his wife Margaret were 
the acl£nowledged sovereigns of the township of 
Emily. They bad left their native country, 
Ireland, and settled on a Government grant 
here about the year 1825. The township 
was then but a few miles distant from *^The 
Plains," now Peterboro, a flonriabinc town, thlrt v 
miles inland from i<ake Ontario. "The Plains,'' 
at the period, was a congregation of two log bouses, 
one story high, a saw-milC and four shanties that 
sold Port Hope whisky for circular pieces of 
copper, without any inscription, mixed with brass 
buttons, with the shanks battered flat, to enable 
them to lie comfortably in one^s pocket. This 
currency was taken for small amounta of every- 
thing, and as a glass of whisky in those days 
was not worth as much as its Bourbon or Old 
Valley successor of the present period, nobody 
ever thought of giving more for it than two or 
three buttons. 

Neither the whisky, the currency, nor the 
saw-milt troubled tbe King so much as the grist- 
mill that was thirty miles away .from him, to 
which he had to carry the wheat on his back 
through a trackless forest, and on the second day 
bringihe proceeds home again in tbe same way. 
to make bread for his two young children and 
her miyesty. Those were the tinies that tried a 
man every* wav, although, strange to say, there 
was ottcn'a weird charm about them that steeped 
them to the lips in a sort of strange and dusky* 
romance. 

If tbe king and tbe queen were the ruiert of a 
sniall patch of clearing in those earl v days, the 
beara and the wolves were the teiTible lords of 
the forest, and this these two setilcra and their 
little ones soon began to comprehend to the 
fullest. The fox was a thief, and only stole An 
occasional goose or hen, but tbe other two classes 
of enemies were destructive beyond measure to 
their majesties' infant resources in live stock and 
grain. The bears laid waste their little patch of 
Indian com, and the wolves destroyed their two 
or three sheep at one sweep, until the second 
year of their settlement they found that their 
whole Winter provisions consisted of a few bush- 
els of potatoes, a single bag of floor, and a bog 
between two and three bunored weight, yet to be 
killed, and which was regarded as tbe mainstay 
of the family, with what further sustenance could 
be drawn from the mUk of a small cow. 

Tbe Fall bad arrived, and every one in *'tbe 
bush ** then maie his own shoes. |rbe king, like 
another Crispin, eet to work to cover the Feet of 
his wife and his little ones, tying before him a 
huge buckskin that be had himself tanned Ibr an 
apron, and which he fastened round his wsist 
with stout thongs cut from the hide. This cov- 
ered his breast and nether limbs completely, and 
served to preserve bis clbibes frdm the stains and 



tbe wear end tear fneident to tbe •* {senile erafL'* 
He bad pegged «way braVelv all day ontal verg- 
ing toward we afternoon, wnen it waa roced that 
the bog should be killed, as the weather was enffi- 
ciently cool, and a desire for even a taate of mar 
kind of frean meat almost overpowering. 

No sooner thought of than the door waa taken 
off its binges, anolaid across two enpiv barrels, 
while a roartng fire was lighted under the aap- 
kettte. filled with water. 

Inaue course everything wee ready, and poor 
piggie was soon lying quiet enough, and displaying 
such monstrous proportions, that the king, who 
was an exceedingly active and powerful man, 
eoald aearoely get him into the kettle, with tbe 
help of the queen and the two yonngstera. Be- 
fore dusk, however, he was scraped as white as 
your sfairt-collar, and hung up to a aiovt iron- 
wood pole, laid across two oeecb saplings ftrssly 
planted in the gronnd, tbe pole lying in a fork of 
each, from which it and tbe pig migiit be roodfly 
removed by a couple of men. Here he reeeired 
the finishing touches to the complete removal ot 
all bis internal economy, and tbe dashipii^ of poiU 
of cold water upon the immense coating of lard 
until it became as firm as possible. 

After all this was accomplished, and thedepUi of 
the fat exposed through a short, otraight alit of a 
great, sharp butcher-knife in the back of his neck, 
twilight had come, and tbe whole family entered 
their log dwelling to prepare their ev6nin|r meal, 
to which were to be added a few little tidbits^ in- 
cluding some liver that was now ice-cold fh>m the 
Water m which it had lain. 

It was the determination of the king to lei tbe 
carcass hang in the open air until it became hord ; 
and as it was full in view, and but a few pace^ 
from the open door, they all regaled themaelves 
with an occasional glimpK of it, as they proceeded 
with their delicious repast. 

The king had not removed hit epron. as li« in- 
tended to resume his indoor work^py tnoUgfat.of 
some fai pine knou for an hour or so, and as, 
strange to say, it was neither wet nor lOHcd. He 
was advert ins to this latter, wh^n bia attention 
was arrested oy a slight noise outside. 

Not knowing what to make of it« he stepped to 
the door. when, to his utter dismay, he discovered 
a huge, black near, almost ss big'Sa an ox, walk- 
in? Teisorelv off, with the pig Tn his arms, and 
with as much apparent ease as if the dead animal 
were as light as a feather. 

One cry of alarm spd surprise, and the king 
grasped an ax, and was out. of the boaae. fol- 
lowed by his wife, who now compreheodea tbe 
calamity that threatened them. 

In a few pacea the terrible robber was over- 
taken, when a severe stroke of the ax oaosed 
him to drop his prey, and turn upon hia par- 
8uer« Once again . the ax was rabed, but be- 
fore it bed time ^o descend opon the dov la- 
fnriated monster, it was dashed away throagfa 
the gathering gloom, and the next Sastant tbe 
king was rolling on the earth in the dutch of 
the antagonist that sought to disembowel him 
with the fierce and powerful nails or daws of 
his bind feet. 

Now it was that the tough and stent boekskin 
apron came into play ; for, had it not been for 
the resistance it oBercd to the Immense daws 
of the bear, the township would have been 
without a king in a very few seconds. 

All this time the queen was beating tho brute 
wilh a club that she had picked up ; but she nigbt 
as well have been tickling him with a straw. 

Bewildered with the ones of her bnsbaad aad 
tho«e of her chiklreo, she forgot to go in search 
of the ax ; but now, as bis voice began to grow 
weaker, as he was being strangled to death in the 
gigantic grl^ie of the beast, the thought of tbe 
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%iiletifr-k«lfe flaibe4 acroM her mind^ and. m 
the ipeed of tbe wiod, tht dwted oft for U, 
tanhig in a f««r aacoiida to btar what aeemed to 
!>• tbe dyiog frroana of bar only prop on earth. 

At tbia janotune, tbe queen, with a eoohieaa and 
bravery, aod a deaire for sure and awifi Tengcance 
OD the destroyer of her haabaikd, aa ahe auppoted, 
stole up quietly to the animal, and deliberately 
feeUng Tor a space between two of bia ribs over 
the region of nia heart, with one fierce plunge 
buried tbe knife to tbe handle jft him. There waa 
m bHef shudder, a low gurglmg sound, and he 
rolled off the body of the prostrate man, aa dead 
aa a door-nail. 

An hour atterward, Humphrey Fialav was con- 
scious, although severely *' mauled and knuckled/' 
Owing to some distant neighbors, who bad for- 
tunately ealled, the pis was reinstated in its 
former position : but this time in company with 
another dead animal that out nb to fine advantage 
a day or two afterward, and vrbose skin and 
grease, as well aa meat, were found to be most 
valuable although rather expensive godsends, as 
the king carried the marks of that fearful eo- 
eounter to hts grave. 

It woa to tbe queen. bowever»and her aflec- 
tionate coura&e and danng, that the whole ttuccesa 
of the di^dnil all ray wa« attributed; for, from 
the hour of its occurrence, her right to rule over 
£mily became established on a basia so broad attd 
firm, that tbe monarcbs of all tbe ai^oining town- 
nhips paid her special deference at all beet and 
merrymakings. 

♦ ♦ 

Smnuitte OnriMlty* 

Wi have the six old plays on which Shakes- 
peare founded his Meaanre for Measure, Comedy 
of Errors, Taming the Shrew, Kinir John, Henry 
v.. and King Lear, which are as follows : 

1. The history of Pomos and Cassandra, printed 
in 15»1. 

2. The Troubleaome Reign of Ring John, 
printed in 16M, 

8. The Famous Victories of Henry Y., dated 
prior to 1668, pi^Iisbed in 1594. 

4. The Taming of tbe Shrew, printed in 1540. 

5. Tbe Cbropicle Hiatory of Lear, King of Eng- 
land, publiabed in 1594. 

6. Meiiscbmi, taken oqt of Plautus, printed in 
1696. 

The first of these was written by a poet of con- 
siderable celebrity in his day, George Wbftstone, 
and waa taken fh>m La Seconda Parte de gli Be- 
eatommithi di Jl. Giotan Batisti Oeraldi Contheo. 
Deca 8, Nov. 5, p. 415, Edit. 1566. This prodnc- 
tion baa been attributed to Marlowe, It was re- 
pHbtished in 1611, and 1622, with the letters W. 
&h. prefixed to it, that it might be mistaken for 
the work of Shakespeare. 

In our edition we find tbe following : 

""Withered flower 

Wbo In bia Ufa ahiaed like the moming's UuSb, 

Osat oat off door.** 

Shakespeare baa theae linea : 
' ** An empty casket, where tbe jewel rf lifB, 

By aoue damned haod, waa robbed and tiren away.** 

The charaotera in tbe old play ara doll, heavy 
and stupid : they seem as so many pictures badly 
painted, while those of Sbakesp4*are aeem ani- 
mated with life. He breathea into them a new 
spirit of eiistence, and the v live again in bia linea. 
Shakespeare may be criticised for a century, and 
at tbe end of centuries be aa great as ever I He is, 
and ever will be, tbe poet of actual existence. 

Tbe third play, Henry V., was published anony- 
mously. There are ne leaa than four plays upon 
tbia subject, vis., tbe one alluded to here, printed 
1688, one printea 1600, author unknown, the title 



at which ia *^ Tbe Chronicle ffiatory of EmrfV,, 
with tbe battle feoght at Aginceort, in Fraoee, 
together with Antient PistoU ;*' tbe third, printed 
in 1672, W4» written by tbe Earl ot Orrery; ki 
172-2, Aaron Hill printed his verson, whim he 
called Henry V.; or, The Conqueat of France by 
England. 

Tbe Taming of the Shrew was printed in Lon- 
don, by Peter Short, 1494; no real author's name 
l^ven. There are aeveral King Leara, but the one 
in question Is f upposed to have given Shakespeare 
the idea ot making his great tragedy by that name, 
for we c«nnot recognize anything elee but tbe 
cognomen and a few charactera i the names alone 
are to be found to remind ns of tbe old chronicle. 
Mena!chmi ia taken irom tbe poet Plautua, and 
made into Engliab, 1696. 



WonderM Bats. 

Tbbrb are two kinds of rats in England, the 
original blaok rat. and tbe brown or Norway rat. 
The former has almost entirely disappeared. Rata 
are not verv lovable creatures, yet. like every 
portion of dod's cre'ktiou, some gooa lesson may 
be learned by studying their habiu. 

The sagacitv of the rat in the purauit of food 
is marveloua. Indeed^ be la bo emiuing. and works 
with such almost human ingenuity, tnat the ac- 
count of bia efTorta, which are pcnectlv correct, 
are somefltnes looked upon ns mere fnbles. It is 
known that rats wiU carry eggs from the bottom 
to the top of a bonse, lilting them from stair to 
stair, tbe first rat posliiog them up on its hind, 
and tbe second lifting them with its forelegs. They 
Vill extract the cork ftom a fiask of Florence oil, 
dip in tbe^ long tailsi and repeat the manoeuvre 
until they have drawn off every drop. Not long 
ago a rat waa aeen to mount a table on which a 
drum of figa was placed, and straightway to tip it 
over, aoattering its contenti on tlie floor beneath, 
where a score of bia Expectant brethren were wait- 
ing tbe result of bis daring and ingenuity. 

Doctor Francis T. Bablcland was acquainted 
with a Mrs. Oke,iSB old lady residing at Axmin- 
ster. She waa very skillful in converting the 
fWiita of lier 4t*rd«fi into sweet and refreshing 
beverages, a barrel of which could always be 
found tn l\er lyllar. On one occaalon a barrel of 
carefully prepared elderberry juice was dtkl.v 

f>laeed on a shelf in tbe prllar. On the succeed- 
ng night, she waa greatly alarmed by «trange 
noises issuitig from the same cellar. She aum- 
moned her ae^anta ; the*cellar, r.nd indeed all the 
bonse, underwent a thorough search, but nothing 
was seen to account for tbe extraordinary sounds. 
Next night came, and as soon as tbe household 
retired to rest tbe noises again commenced, more 
dreadful and aUrming tbsn before : there was a 
screaming and a screeching, a clattering and a 
patten ug, all through tbe night. ' Mistress and 
servants lay awake, but could not attr through 
terror. Day broke, and tbe noiaes ceased. On 
the following night she called in the saaiatance of 
the servanta of the neighboring farm, who, armed 
with spades and pitchforka, aat up all night : the 
watch-dog was brought in from its kennel, and 
Mrs. Oko nodded and drowsad in her armchair at 
tbe fireside. 

But not a aound broke ibestiU&ess of the night, 
except the snoring of the wearied rural guard. . 
Dars and weeks paased away without any return 
ot the terror-striking sounds. Mrs. Oke compli- 
mented herself on her defeat of tbe uoseto dis- 
turber or disturbers of her repose. 

Two months after her victory, she invited some 
friends to tea. The conversation led to the proper 
method ot preparing elderberry syrup. Mrs. Oko 
sent the serrant to uie cellar to bring up a sample 
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of ben from the barreL The servant speedilj 
returocd, almost breathless, exclaiming^ *' rlease, 
ma'am, ii's all gone If Andj^ono it was. with the 
exception of the oask> one side of wbioh wae half 
oaten awaj. 

Mrs. Glee's own family rats had ' diseoTered the 
s/rup on the night succeeding that on which i( 



iwas Iodised in Che cellar, and had inoed an isriia. 
tion to all the rats in the neighborbood lor the 
next ereninff, w1m> had diiij atiended. Tbey bad 
first ffoawed oat the oork, and taken wbmt thej 
ootild. They then ale the wood down to Ibo level 
of the liquid /oon tinning their gnawing and driak- 
ing tiii not one drop lemained. 
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TBI LOT! THAT WAS VITBR TOLD.— ** SHI WAS Olf HH1I KNVHS BBSIDI HIS CHAIB, EBB BLUSHIKO, 
BRIGHT VBATOBBS HIDDBH ON HIS 8H0ULDBH.*' 



Vhe Sove that was IVever 
Told. 

A ouARDiANSBiP ! Well, U's no new thing for 
me," added John Steele. 

Ue placed the letter on the table. A packet 
lay there also. After a moment he took this up, 
and broke the sealing-wax. A package of yellow 
letters fell into his hand ; closelj united was also 
a reWet mioiature ease, and an old-tashioned 
Eoflclish locket. 

He turned the open face of the locket to the 
light. 

It revealed a curious face — an aquiline nose, 



an artist's eye, the month of a ravening animal, 
half conocafed by a beard of silk. John Steele 
looked at it long and earnestly. " Pocr Bert ! 
He'll do better, now that bo is out of the body," 
he fkaid. 

He had always been the friend of his old school- 
mate, discerning the delicate soul enthralled by 
the law of a depraved physical nature inherited 
from a line of debanohed men. 

*' Fortunately, the child is a girl," murmured 
Steele, thoughtfoUy, taking up the case of purple 
velvet. 

It opened softly. The face of an angel smiled 
upon niro. 

It was the portrait of Bert Yane's daughter. 
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tnken in ber MTenth year. Her father's brow and 
eyea io fairy tracery, tbe dead mother's sweet 
njooth, tbe curU of beauty, and tbe smile of inno- 
cence. 

" We ealled oar child Violet, John," said Ibe 
letter. ** You se;f she is a delicate thing to be left 
nnabeltered. God forgive me my lilei— for if 1 
did not tell yon, you would know that folly has 
tbortened my days. Bat 1 was never fit to be a 
father. 

" Will you Uke my little giri into your keep- 
ing t t^be is a good cnild, for tbe blood that flows 
in her veins seems to be that of ber mother's 
family, with a little of the best of mine — enou>?h 
to endear ber to you, for you always loved me, 
beSeved in me, John, when 1 did not believe in 
myself. When we meet again 

** My daughter has a fortuue. I trust you with 
ber and it, as 1 would trust no other man on earth. 
John— noble John Steele I my weak band trem- 
bles—my dying, dvlog sigjit fails me " 

That letter was ticrt Vaqe's iioal act, written in 
tite last hour of bis life. 

Tbe child wan at school in New Eno:Innd, and, 
after mature thought, John Steele decided that 
she h^ better star there for the present He was 
about to embark for a trip to Europe, and bad no 

Krson with whom to leave her if be bad ber 
ought to Lakebome. Hut he wrote to the 
matron of tbe school, inclosing a kind note for 
tbe <ihiI4, settled the business transactions of tbe 
matter, and then took passas^e on board the Eu- 
rope^ in charge of bis young brother Herbert, aes- 
tinea for a musical education. 

He was absent two years. 

Leaving his stepbioihor in Germany, be re- 
turned to I'akehome. For months he was much 
cn^rrossed by business, then he found a spare 
opportunity to visit the Westerly Academy. 

The matron Received bim with dignity. But be 
bad not mnih time to spend on ceremonv. 

'* I should like to see the little girl," he said, 
** and I should like to talk with her alone "—look- 
ing at bis watch. 

Madame stared, and withdrew. 

A few moments, and tbe door swnng open 
again. A girl of seventeen, with clustering curls, 
and the trailfng robes o( womanhood, swept softly 
toward him. 

He looked into the oral face, chaste as a flower, 
and saw tbe lineaments of the child's portrait. 

*' But " he ataioimered. 

"You thought I was ii litUe girl Mr. Steele? 
No ; papa thought me only a child when be died, 
but I was fifteen." 

She had a strange, sweet dignity. She was 
utterly lovely. And John Steele was atmngely 
confused. 

Tiie train he bad meant to take went by without 
him, tbe conversation with Violet so deepened 
and broadened— she showed such frank happi- 
ness in his company. 

*' 1 have warned to see yon so mneh, Mr. Steele." 
she said. ** That note, so kindly worded to the 
comprehension of a little child, made me love 
you.'' 

John's swelling heart came into bis throat, but 
the artless eyes, sweet as heaven's tniUi, met bis 
calmly. 

** 1 am so old nnd nzly, she does not think that 
I hare s beait," he thought, the blood receding 
agun, and leaving an aching void. ** I am ber 
guardian— that is all. I must not forget." 

It was decided that she was to go to Lakebome. 
The inmates of the academy parted from her as if 
tber loved ber. But it did not need tbe beaming 
Io KS of teachers, or the clinging embraces of the 
pupils, to show John what a treasure slie was. 
He was lost in a kind of maze for days. 



She stole quietly as a sunbeam into her place at 
Lakebome. She brought fiowers into tbe houBe, 
she opened tbe grand piano, she sung to its mnsle 
the sweetest words. Finding th|U she bad been 
taught to ride, John gave her Uie little brown 
pony, Barley, who h£a hitherto oonsamed bis 
useless days m idleness ; and every night as he 
drove out from the city, Barley ana bis miatresa 
oame to meet tbe bu||^y. 

So fair the sweet luce under the plumed eao, its 
frank eyes nearly drove wild ber guardian. If t e 
but told the truth, be knew that he should wo 
knowledge himself her shive. 

Tbe Summer went br. Winter came. 

*' Will you stay here', Violet, or shall we go into 
tbe city for the season ?" 

•♦Which would jou like r 

*• 1 hare no choice but to satisfy you." 

" Then, We will suy here— it is Aom*, And we 
will have company, and keep the holidays — muke 
time fly, in short. How I love this old maDsion ! 
-^o you know it, guardy t" 

He did not look at her, though she twined ber 
little bands over his arm. 

•'Dott'tyour she asked. 

He did not say that of late it had been a para- 
dise. He responded indiQerently— turned away 
with a white lip, and a choking in his throat. 

The weeks flew by-^Cbristmas came. TI.e 
house was full of company— smiling matrons, 
ffay girls, itidulgent papas', favorite sona and 
brothers. It was a bappy time. Alas ! alus ! that 
earthly happiness is so short. 

It was Cbiistmas Eve, and in the midst of the 
men test game, John Steele had just kissed Violet 
under tbe ibiatletoe,^ when the door swung open, 
admitting a' new arrival— a young man of one-and- 
twenty, handsome, healthy, debonair. 

"Brother John I" 

"Herbert!" 

It was the young mnsican, from Germanr. 
Fresh and ardent, he was one with them immedi- 
ately. In the con'u^ion.VoViTi did not aee that, 
from the first, be admired Violet 

He had <:ome and seen, and be eonqnered. 
John observed, with a sharp surprise, the change 
in Violet. She was another being to bit ronng 
brother from what she bad been to him. He was 
incredulous. It could not— muitt not be. Tnen 
he forced himself to reason ealmty. 

What right had he to rebel Y "ihey were both 
youiig and happy— it was fitting. 

'* Only she is all the world to me, and anoijker 
fair face will please Herbert as well !'' bis tortured 
s(>int cried. " But 'tis a dangeroos thing to play 
with souls." 

He dreaded to interfere— he dared not confess. 

'** Fool ! I should only frighten and wound her, 
my little dove I What am 1 io her eves I A dull, 
plodding gravbccrd ! Why shoald f scare ber in 
her happy dniam r" 

Then a gleam of hope would force its way into 
the darkness : 

** But she has been bappy with m^ nntil that 
boy came. Mi^ht she not be willing, if she knew 
— ah ! if she knew but half my love ? Oh ! I can- 
not, cannot lose her !" 

And yet, to all observant 'ey|^ he was the grave, 
reserved, quiet John SteeIe*^6urteous with bis 
equals, kind to his inferiors. He waa, as ever, 
the thoughtful host, the indulgent, the steady 
friend. 

The hidden war with himself went on for' weeks. 
At last he made bis decision. 

" When Herbert asks her hand of me. I shall 
know whether or not she truly loves him. If all 
ber heart is not bis, I will hope— I will offer my 
love to her. If she confesses to loving him, 1 wtU 
be silent for ever." 

TI.e holidays went by, tbe house grew quiet- 
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Herbert tonght eni interriew with bU elder 
'brother, 

John Kstened qaletlr. ^ 

"I bare expected thSi, Herbert I wiU talk 
with Tiolet." 

** Bat you can ffire me jonr eonsent" 

" I can lay notmn^ noir/' 
• WHh a look of Borprise, Herbert trithdrew— 
w.ent down the wide oak atair, crossed ibe ter- 
races, whistling. 

John rang the stndy-bell. 

'* Pompej, ask Miss Vane to come to me." 

He turned faint at the aound of her li^h^ step 
on the Telvet of the hall, yet, fought off the weak- 
ness sucoessfulW before she came in. The pain 
remained, but she sew no si^n of it. 

She wore a dress of blue, her bronxe curls clune 
about her shr face, her pet grav bound Caliph foU 
lowed close at her side. Ue motioned her gently 
to a seat. 

For a moment he did not speak— he felt tired 
with tutferin^. 

Her doff, which he had given her, crossed the 
room, and laying his slender head upon his knee, 
looked up wietfullv into his face. 

'* W hat is all this thai Herbert tells me, Tiolet T" 
with a forced smile, a stead v roice. 

*' He has told you?" wiih a swift blush. 

"Told me what, Violet? Come closer, little 
one, and let me look into your face. "What could 
he tell me r 

•' That we lore each other." 

She was on her knees beside bis ehair, her 
blushins, bright feotures hidden on his shoulder. 
She comd not see hia face. His face?— no, ah! 
no! 

** My child, have you quite given jour heart to 
this young brother of mine so soon f It is but % 
little while that vou have known him." 

^^UtUrly! A'little while?— but it seems a long 
while that we have been together. I have been— 
I am so happy with him, guardy I" 

"But you nave been happy with me— have you 
notf 

"Ahl that is diQerent." 

A little silence. He quietly and for ever pnt 
away all hope. 

•• xes, very different, my Violet. Eisa me, 
little one— only once. There ; thank you, dear. 
Go now and say to Herbert that I give you to 
him, and to the life you have chosen, as his wile." 

She slipped away, like a beam of light. But 
Caliph, for the first time in his life, when per- 
mitted, did not follow her. He nresned closer to 
John's knee, and uttered a pitiful whine. Gaining 
no attention, he joined the silence of the stately 
room, easing his troubled heart by the emplov- 
ment of lapping up, with his slender tongue, t&e 
tears thst fell ou the folded hands of the master 
of Lakehome. 



Oalcnlation of Chances. 



" Ob, Fan !" 
^ Not another word fc 
^Brom FrancM^lgewortb 
fr *' Do let Mlbok at 
companioo'M|^e betwe 
at her loving^r 



"Oh, Jennie 1" 
"Oh, Fan!" 

Kot anothpr^word for three minutes. Then 
gewortb 

you ;" and she held b^r 
^^^ \ between her hands, and gazed 
• loving^P 
Jennie Cole winced a little, for she waa eon 
scioos of being thin and pale, of having lost the 
brilliant color which was one of her greatest 
charms, and knew her friend would be disap- 
pointed. The disappointment would be slight, 
and would pass away in time. The perplexity 
ahe must meet and batfle as she best could. 

" Let me wash my face first, please. The only 
halo which surrounds my features oomes irom a 



forty-eight hoars' accumulation of cinderi. Yen 
can juQge of me better when I shine in natoral, 
and not reflected, glory." 

Anoiher little squeeze, two or three kissea, and— 

" I am so glad you buve come at last!" 

"And i am so glad to get here. Fan !" 

Tet, the tired sigh and listless droop of the 
head seemed at vaaunoe with any gladness. But, 
then, she waa weary with her three days' journey ; 
so, at least, Francea tried to account for it, aa, 
having leit her gue^t for a nap, she sat with her 
mother in the sittinjz-room, and pondered : 
„ *'5o {something is the matter." 
* Mra. £dgeworth, attemptini{ to thread a needle 
with a vicious piece of silk, which refused to en- 
ter its proper sphere, turned her head. 

" Did you speak, dear?" 

" Yes— iba^is, i^ wai thinking out loud, to tell 
the truth. Mother, did you notice how very pale 
Jennie is? She haa lost every particle of that 
0<;&atiful color we girls all used to rave about." 

" Yon forget that I never aaw her before. But. 
now 1 think of it, I remem^r yon have deaeribed 
her as having a beautilnl complexion, and she did 
look quite wnite and wan. Bnt she is worn out, 
traveling." 

"Yen. I know it; but that isn't alL I kpew 
Jennie Cole too intimately for four years, to be de- 
ceived in her now. Why, mother, she U no more 
like what she was when I visited her in New York 

last Winter than ** No sin)ile forcible enough 

presenting itself, the sentence was never finished. 

"But you have aeen her tor only a lew 
minutes.' 

" That was long enough for any one who knows < 
her as I do. I said, * I am afraid it will be dull 
enough for you here, our life is such a quiet our,' 
and she spoke up, whh a perfect flash. * I hate 
life, any way,' and then with a little laugh, *I 
mean my kind. I'm tired of it and want a 
'Change.' But she meant a good deal more than 
she snid, and she isn't herselt at all Something 
is the matter." 

" you have walked around in a circle, and 
reached your starting-point," Frances's mother 
commented, as she stitched on placidly. "Do 
you know anything that could trouble her?" 

" Nothing in the world. Why, mother, Jennie 
Cole is one -of the most fortunate girls in New 
York city. Her parents worship her outright. 
You know they live in great magnificence— have 
moved, since 1 was there, into a larger and hand- 
somer nouse than they occupied then, though that 

i 



was finer than any we have in the whole town 
and she has everything on earth that she wants." 



France Edffeworih grew quite enthusiastic. 
She believed she was telling the exact truth, which 
she was, with one slight exception— her last sen- 
tence. Perhaps that was her own inference from 
preceding facts. 

Three days had gone. The friends were in- 
separable as in the dear old schooldays, not yet 
many years left beliind ; bnt rest from her long 
ioumeving had not brought the bloom nor the 
natural expreasion to the luce of one, nor- recon- 
ciled the other to finding herself for the first time 
shut out from the, en tire conlidence of her dearest 
friend. 

Intuition alone told hor that it waa so, as the 
'same mrsterious faculty convinced her that the 
pathetic eyes, once so tiill of laughing light, had 
some sad secret of their own to hold. 

They hod talked of many things, but Frances, 
fearing to touch some sore spot, had refrained 
from every topic which might possibly give some 
cine to wliat had grown into a tantalizing myatery. 
Curiosity ut loflt asserted itself. 

"Jennie, I have not made any Inquiries con- 
cerning those divot's and various gentlemen who 
were prone to call frequently at University Place. 
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and whom we wen ciren to diseoMioff at tweWe 
e*oVock at nigbt, carud up in big arm-otiairB, with 
wrapperi oq, and our bair down. What jolly 
times Ihoae were, and wouldn't iome of tnem 
hare gi?en a good deal if thej could hare bad 
the benefit of their mental, moral, and pbjtioal 
diaaeotion V* 

"Benefit! Is that <writ aarcasticar? as Ar- 
tamna Ward aajs. I'm afraid, in most cases, it 
would not bare been a cheerful diagnosis to 
Usten U>." 

** But all the bl»iter for that. Truth isn't sugar- 
coated — of course not ; but, then, it is a very bene- 
ficial dose. What bas become of Mr. Leonard f*' 

Jennie made a wrj face. 

" Ob, be got to be BO disagreeable, I actuaHj 
had to snub bim. Think of tbati Used to as- 
sume ancb an air of proprietorship oyer me, that 
an engagement between us was asserted as a posi- 
tire tact. One night at a party he saw me by the 
window, which was open, talking to a gentleman 
whom he particularly disliked. What did be do 
but go after my sbawl, walk up to mok and aay. 
<Miss Jennie, put this on, and the firat word 
ooold hardly be beard at all, though tbe rest were 
distinct enough. Mr. Du Bois looked at us both 
in perfect astonisbment, and I snapped out, ' Bare 
you toi^otten my name, Mr. Leonard V It was «o 
proTokid)^, but tunny, too;" and the first real 
laugb Frances heard came from Jennie, as she 
tbouffht of it 

*' So it was Mr. Dn Bois whom he looked upon 
as his ri?aL I remember him slightly. How did 
you dispose of him V* 

** Easily enough, considering that he was at that 
time engaged, and is now married." 

'* WeiLl fancied you bad fonnd your fate in 
Colonel Hale, and r ve waited and waited for a 
chance to congratulate you ; but " i 

** Poor Fan 1 Why, if yon wait until congratu- 
lations on that even tare in order, yon will be such 
a dreadfully old woman " 

** But be was a very fine man, and, then, so im- 
mensely rich." 

Jennie shrugged her shoulders. 

**Yes, he had plenty of money. I couldn't 
discover anything else about him particularly 
attractive." 

*• Then, you hare given up your old theory t" 

"My theory r 

"Yea, don't you remember? When Mary 
Skillings marriea that horrid eld man from the 
East Indies, and we felt so shocked about it, 
you said, 'Never mind, girls; tbe clink of bis 
money will drown his cough ; arid money is tbe 
only thing to render " the holy state of padlock " 
bearable, anyhow.' " 

Jennie actually laughed again. 

"Are you sure I said that?" 

" Tes, indeed ; I remember lust where you sat| 
in No. 44, with an ' unabridged' in your lap, ana 
your bands folded on top of your head— a favorit* 
attiiude of yours at that time." 

" Yes : bow awfully lazy I used to be in those 
days! I)ear me! they seem a thousand years 
ago !" and the sad look crept into the eyes again. 

"Tou have changed your views as well as your 
habits, then. Perhaps you would not try that form 
of consolation again. Of ooorse you would not, 
if you do not beueve in marrying for money." 

" Marrying for money 1" There waa actually a 
sneer in the voice ; then, verv quietly, " No ; 
I herewith renounce all former heresies, remem- 
bered and forgotten. We bare not been out of 
doors to-day."^ 

" Could there be a design in thus changing the 
course of conyersation ?" Fan reflected. 

" In half an hour it will be cooler, and I shall 
have finiahed my cateebiam by that time. You 
forget that possibly J may have some alight in- 



terest in these indirf duals whom yon treat a» 
indiderenttr. You may not value money now as 
you did when you were not oppressea br the 
amount of your possessions : but think of me ! 
What have you done with Colonel Hale?" 

"He has gone South, 1 believe. 1 did try to 
like him, Fan, truly, but there was do use. Fatber 
was a little disappointed." 

"Well, if *poor but respectable' would suit 

Jon better, there was Edgar Flanders. [ admired 
im more than all the rest, though he waa so 
proud and reserved. What of him f 

She watched her face closely, for sho waa ba- 
ginning to fear defeat in her attempts at dis- 
covery; but Jennie's face, bent low orer the 
boot she was buttoning, was beyond her acrutiay. 

"Edgar Flanders? If you liked him ao well, I 
am sorry I cannot give you more definite infor- 
mation. In fact, I can't give you any, for I don't 
know anything about bim." 

"But he used to come to the house a great 
deal." 

" Yea, the old bouse. He baa never been to aea 
us since we moved. You see 1 am all ready for 
outdoors. Have you any more queationa before 
vou can start? At any rate, don't wait for tbom. 
I can answer theqa on the way." 

But no answers were required. Francea aban- 
doned the quest as useless, satiafied that what- 
ever trouble or beanache bad come to her friend, 
none of the persons of whom they had spoken 
were in anv way concerned in it. 

" I ahali f^ home next week. Fan." Jenoia 
Cole, strain mg bar eyes in the twilight over a 
letter from her fatber, spoke abmptlT. 

" Why, Jennie, what are you taikin|[ about? 
Xon promiaed to atay two months, and it ia not 
two weeks since you came!" 

" Not promised, exactly ; I aaid 'perbapa.' " 

" Have you any bad news from borne? Tour 
fatber has sent tor you ?" 

" No, no— only^ Fan, forgive me, but Fm home- 
sick," and in an instant more she was sobbing in 
Frances Edgewortii's arms. The teara ahocced 
and distressed her beyond measure. It was tbe 
first time she bad ever seen such a manifeatatioa 
of grief in all her friend's gay, aunny life. What 
could it all mean? 

"Jennie, dear," abe whispered, aoothingly, 
"tell me all about it." 

"About what?" 

"There is some trouble you hare nerer men- 
tioned to me. I have a right to know 

"Nonsense! I said 1 waa homesick, didn't I? 
Not very complimentary to you, to acknowledge 
it ; but that fact, of itself, ousbt to prove my sin- 
cerity. I told you the truth.'^ 

" ifo use," was Frances's mental comment; " I 
shall never know. Poor child, if she would only 
tell me. Homesick I I suppose I must pretend 
to believe her, and let her go." 

The ezpresa train bad hammered over the raila 
for many nundred miles, and not a pasaenger on 
board but felt the irksomeness and monotony of 
tbe long journey. 

* Ob, dear me!" 



Jennie Cole was not oonscioua t^at the tbougbU 



had framed itself into vocal ez^saion, till ne< 
nearest neighbor turned his arnTOiair 



aligbi 
and looked^at her with an inten^y^mnsM ex- 
pression. Evidently she had fnterpreted bla 
reelings as well aa her own, and they smiled sym- 
pathetically. 

^ " Tbeee long trips are trying to one's patienoe,*' 
he remarked, with a oourteooa bow. 

" Very, especially if one bas only a small stock 
of patience to begin with." 

She was so glad be had spoken. For twelve 
hours they had sat within three feet of each other, 
and ahe had watched him closely enough to feel 
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•art that b« would be ao unaAiisIlj ameable 
trsTeling compamoii. She was tired of ber own 
thoughti, and longed to be talked to. 

Tbe 0ODTer9ation, onc« comineDoed, vraaeaailj 
earned on for boura, both Teelioff a aenae of 
respect, confidence, and liking, wbich rendered 
them familiar in tbe interchange of thought, and 
their talk a rfirj delightful one. 

One topic after another waa touched upon, till 
at last came that universal and absorbing one, 
woman's place and work in the world. 

'* I do not belicTe in suffraffe," she said, in a 
rery decided manner, and with a shake of the 
bead which proved her rerr firm In ber oonvictioo. 

The gentleman smiled. 

'* Tbere is so much to be said on both sides of 
tbe question, that I think no one can be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind until manj other socibl 
points are settled, all of which have a bearing 
upon thia one." 

"What,fcrinstencer 

*' First of all, marriage. I am a most fortunate 
man In mj domestic relations. There is not a daj 
of mj Hie but what is » Mbanksffirios' for tbe 
great blessing of my noble wife. We talk together 
on these questions* and strengthen each other in 
our beliefs. But, do jou know, bad she been a 
rich woman, I should never have h|id her for mj 
own." 

"AodwhrJ' 

'* I will tell joo, and, at the Mune tim^ mention 
what seems to me one of the greatest difficulties 
with which social reformers have to contend. I 
am not wealthy. The income from my business 
comfortably supports my family, but makes it ne- 
cessary to practice manv small economics. I 
could never have justified myself in taking my 
wife from a social position above my own, and 
depriving ber of any luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed. "Sot am I alooe in this feeling. 
Our country is filled with young men— with great, 
brave, loving hearts, who are working hard to 
make their way alon^, and who feel that, with the 
social necessity which exists among women for 
fashionable and extravaj^ant living, wives and 
homes are to them impossible. Pardon me : I did 
not intend to be so emphatic^ or say so mucn, but 
it is one of my hobbies, and mst now I am feeling 
keenly on this very matter.''^ 

'* I am glad to bear all vou will say about it," 
she replied; **but rou will pardon me, in vour 



turn, i^ I say it ^jj^ds verv much like alf the 
tirades against w^Pb, whicn jnst now meatus 
everywhere. Men misjudge us, «nd we^^fler 



for it." « 1^ 

*' Not more than we cuyAi But I flflist diflTer with 
you. Is it possible vou can disagree with my 
statement of the case? 1 think it is a true one." 

" It may be, in some instances. Tes, very likely 
there are some women who prefer the ease and 
luxury of their father's house to tbe toil and pos- 
sible deprivation which mar be ofl'ered in ex- 
obance. I never thought much of that side of the 
quesuon. It does not concern fru4 women, and 
let us hope they are in the majority. A true wo- 
man would count nothing a burden or a aacrffice 
for one she loved." 

fBhe spoke earnestly, and her eyea shone— a re- 
lation, if she had only known it. 
He wuted a moment before be spoke again. 
*' But a true man cannot accept sacrifices. Eb 
would rather carry his burdens alone, than place 
them on shoulders' unable to bear them. H e " 
She interrupted him impatiently. 
"That is a mistaken kindness 'lor any man to 
show a woman who loves him." 
"You think so r 
"I know it." 

There was a long sOenoe, broken at last by hia 
saying: 



" I told you that I was inst now fealtng keenly 
on this matter, and I will also tell yon^hy. When 
mj liule story ia finiabed— for it ia a very little 
and a very simple one— I want your judgment en 
the case." 

She assented with a polite bow. 

" I have an only brother, one of tbe noblest, 
truest men living, who ia working on an eigbteen- 
hnndred dollar salary in Kew York. Not long ago 
be met a woman, whom be baa described to me as 
bis ideal of all that was good and lovely in person 
and character. He loves ber as only such a man 
as he can love, but bopeleaaly, for her place is 
among tbe most aristocratic drolea, where he 
does not belong, and even if she cared for him— 
which he knows is not the case— what baa he to 
ofler her in exchange for the elegance and luxury 
to which she has always been accastomedt You, 
who believe so firmly that true love is self-abne- 
gation, can you blame him for his feeling in the 
maiterf 

" You say she does not care fot^him ?" 

" He believea so. or baa forced himself to." 

** Suppose that she loved him, as he does 
bert Ab," with a merry laugh, as she felt that 
she waa gaining tbe better side of tbe argument, 
"I leave vour common sense to decide what 
would be ber happiness. 1 believe you are al- 
ready more than ball converted," she added, 
noting the eager, intent look with which he re- 
garded her. 

" I wish I could be entirely, and for bis sake. 
With bia strong, deep nature, such a love is life 
or death to him, and I tremble for bia future. 
He will bear it manfully, bravely, as is like him ; 
but if I dared, I believe 1 would urge him to take 
the chances and— No, no. Only see how your 
eloquence has shaken my theories. She does not 
care for biro, and it is best as it is." 

Jennie Cole reached forward, her pale eheeks 
flushed, and her eyes glittering. 

"Is your brother a brave manf she asked, 
abruptly ; and then, without waiting for a reply, 
she went on rapidly : " Tell him to be sure that 
he does not run the risk of wrecking two lives as 
well as one; that if be loves ber, It will be no 
shame to tell her so, even if she gives nothing in 
return ; and that if she has for him tbe true aflec- 
tion wbiob a woman shonld teel for the man she 
marries, life with him in poverty would be 
heaven, compared to all else in this world without 
him." 

She leaned back wearily, with a face white and 
drawn, as if exhausted with the strong feeling 
which bad swept over her. They had talked a 
long time, and were content to say nothing more 
till the train approached New \ork. bhe was 
expected at home, and the ffentlemao escorted 
ber to her father's carriage, wbich waited for her, 
aaying, as he bid ber a courteons adieu : 

" 1 shsll carry your message lo my brother." 

" Thank yon. I hope it may be productive of 
good reaults." 

"And from whom shall I tall him that It 
comes?" 

" From a stranger, but a woman who knows of 
what she speaks, and understands women better 
than men do. I am glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking for them. If v advice can do 
no harm— that it may do good I sinoerely hope." 

"Amen." 

It was a fervid response, and, with a fViendly 
hand-grasp, the two coaoee travelers separated. 
« • « • • ^V-w^,,' 

Jennie Cole was once more at home, and filling 
her niche in tbe social life which a few weeks 
before she had been so ^lad to leave. Whatever 
had been the trouble which she bad tried to escape, 
she had learned that true courage consisted in 
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facinir and not dodging it, ftnd she took up ber 
lile resolntelj, determined to make the best of it. 

There were dark dars, and many of them ; but 
tbej gradually grew Into weeks and months, till 
the long Winter wore slowly away, Spring came 
and went, and a whole year bad nasseo. 

'* Ii's just the struncest thing in the world, that 
Jennie Cole seems to bavB no idea of marrying," 
one of ber frien^a commented—" with such op- 
portunities as she has, too;" but the ''strangeut 
thing in tbe world " remained a fact, for peop^ to 
explain as they pleased. 

« * , » • • « » 

The papers announced that Joshua Cole, bis wife 
and dangnter, would sail for Europe early in the 
Fall. It had been an extended pleasure-trip long 
planned and talked of when Jennie 's tailing 
nealib first beean to excite ber parents' anxietv, 
but postponed until a conrenient opportunitv 
eame for making it, and by that time she was well 
and strong agaifi, looking 'forward with couiUder- 
able pleasure to the journey. 

In less than a weex thev would sail, and as tbe 
time drew near,- a feverisn impatience to be gone 
took possession of her. Tbe unquiet spirit re- 
turnee! to haunt and dog ber, and all effort to 
bantsb it was useless. 

She sat in ber own room arranging; letters and 
papers, which nearly filled ber writing-desk, and 
irom amonff tbem dropped a card, wbiob she 
seized eagerlT, Nothing nut a name upon it, but 
a name whicb stood to ber for all that was noble 
in manhood and desirable in life — a former friend 
only, whom she had not seen for nearly two years, 
but whose Tery memory she loved better tbao all 
else this side of heaven. Perhaps it was not, after 
all, tbe strangest thing in tbe world that Jennie 
Cole bad never married. 

But it wot one of tbe strange coincidences of 
this curions life that within an nour another card 
was brouirht to her, bearing the same name. 
"Edgar Flanders," and tbe gentleman awaitea 
ber in tbe parlor. Not long, however. 

Selt-control was not a new or a difficult thing 
now to Jennie Cole, and no outward' sign gave 
token of tbe fierce, inward riot caused by tbe un- 
expected presence of one whom she baid thought 
never to see apain. 

Thev met cordially, and as old fHends, appar- 
ently Ignoring the fact that a separation of nine- 
teen months lay between, thongn they spoke of 
much that bod chanced in tbe meanwhile. 

"Miss Cole," he scid.at last, leaning forward 
with the gravest look slie had ever seen on his 
earnest face, " Jennie— for I have called you so 
in my heart a long, lons^ time— I have only one 
object in seeking you acam, after all these months. 
You are going away, but not until I tell yon that 
I love yoj-^ihe only woman I ever loved. I 
thought that belore tliis you would marry, and the 
fact that you di.i not is the only reason 1 can give 
for coming to yon now with the tratb. 1 have 
waited a long time — have had little to hope for; 
but i have come to aak you for your love, if you 
can give it to me." 

Her answer ? 

" It is yours already." , 

• • « < « • • 

Sooietv bad 'another "nine days' wonder." 
Jennie Cole bad given up going to Europe, and 
was to be married in a month. Somewav Mrs. 
Grundy failed t^^omprehend or be satisfiedf. 

"So queer, too. Why, Mr. Flanders has not 
been paying her the least attention for more tbnn 
a year, and he is poor, too— just admitted to the 
fiiin, out that is struggliDfi; to keep on its feet. 
They are going to keen house awav up-town, for 
be is so proud be won t accept a tbing from her 
father. It's the strangest thing; and a girl who 
had such splendid chances I" 



There was a very quiet wedding: tbe gru*^ 
house was sbnt up 'directly afterward, to remsiii 
so while Mr. and Mrs. Cole' were abroad, and tb«nr 
happy daughter wient to her new home with a 

Eoor man, who bad little but hit lov.e to give ber, 
ut that in abundant measure. 

• • . • * * • 

"John will be here in two davs, Jennie." 

" Then you have heard from bim ?" 

"To-day. He will never cease rc^^tting tb« 
attack of sickness which preventea him Trofla 
being present when we were married." 

Two duys after, and the brother came hooa* 
together. 

"My wife, John." 

Only a few words, but in what an ezolUtaft 
tone! 

Dead silence — not a word, not even a movement. 
Edgar Flanders looked from one -to the othtr in 
otter bewilderment. 

John broke the spell. He took both her bands^ 
bent over, and kissed her forehead reverently. 

" I gave him yeur message," he said, qoieilr. 

AVhat a curious explanation followed, and what 
happy people made it 1 If Mrs. Orondj could 
have known ali the particulars of that utUe ro- 
mance, sbe would have pronounced the rail-ear 
element the strangest of all. 

And Jennie Flanders added a postsoript to tbe 
letter she had that day written to ber old frieod, 
Frances Edgeworth, ending thus : " Could you. 
have ciphered it out by any Calcalation oi 
Chances f* 



BmbiM. 

Oun finest rubies come from Pegu, the capital 
of AvB, and also from Siam. The monarchs of 
these kingdoms, as a consequence, confiscate all 
the finest gems to their own use. The finest mbj 
in tbe whole world is said to be in the possession 
of the greedy King of Pegu. Its excessive puritr 
is tbe legend of the country; and its approximate 
value has never been an audacity ventured upon 
even by tbe boldest spirits of tbe kingdooL Ia 
short, it is absolutely invaluable. 

Rubies have never been so plentiful as either 
sapphires or emeralds, and never found of so 
large a size as either of these gems. They are 
usually valued next to opuls, and immediateljr 
before sapphires. Their absolnte value is, how-' 
ever, determined by their water and size, verj 
fine specimens being even equal to the diamond 
in value: and it in any sense they are absolute 
nonpareils, then tbe^r are considered folly tbe 
equal in value of a ciamond of tbe same weight. 
Owing to tbe monopoly in Avn, the world has, in 
all probability, never even beard of tbe finest 
ruby specimens extant. In China, the ladies 
decorate their slippers with rubies, an expensive 
taste, one would fancy, to gratify, and one likelj 
to pato unobserved, except by tne wives of tbe 
first mnnduiins of the Celestial Empire. 

Tavernier quotes two magnificent rubies owned 
by the King of Visapur, one or. which was of tlie 
extraordinary weight of fifty-three and thre( 
quarters carats, and the other seventeen aodi^ 
halt carats. Tbe first was worth fifteen thonsaoi 
dollar.% the latter ten thousand. The vast dtj 
ference in their size was nearly compeDsated by 
tlie superior purity and brilliancy of the smaller 
stone. 

'i here are no rubies found in North America, 
altboup:'.) mnny pale- red. specimens of fine garnet, 
found in Ncw^Hamosbiie, Connecticut, and other 
parts of the Uniteo States, are cut in tbe brilliant 
(onn, and extensively sold for genuine rubier. 
Of course, nope but the ignorant are thus imposed 
upon, ciiher by these or the very exoeilent and 
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decdptiye pMtes which are still oftener used to ! 
deceive the unwary ; and equally, of course, the 
eye of a oonnoiftseur at once detects the Impos- 
ture, flardoess is said to be an unfailing test of 
all imitations of this stone. At an intense beat, 
* the ruby turns green, but again resumes ita color 
on cooling. The emerald, on the contrary, under- 
goes no change except when actually calqined, 
when, if thrown immediately into water, it 
crumbles into innnme^abld fragments, and each 
of a ditlerent color. 

A ruby-asteria is one playing in a perfect star- 
radiance. One of the finest in the world, of this 
Tariety of gem, is worn by a gentleman of New 
Tork. 

A fine collection of rubies, and perhaps (be 
largest erer seen in Europe, was in possession of 
the Queen's jewelers, ana by them placed in the 
great exhibition. 

The celebrated Duke of Brunswick bad among 
M^ flrems two or more ezqubiietr engraved rubies, 
one of which weighed firty-three carats. The 
Czarina Catharine was presented by QustaTe 111. 
of Sweden, in 1777,with an exquisite ruby, the 
size of a pigeon's egg. It is st|U among the crown 
jewels, as well as some other superb specimens of 
this stone. 



Next to that owned by the King of Pegu, the 
Sast India Company have probably the finest 
ingle ruby on record, besides an invaluable col- 
lection of paraxon stones about fitty in number, 
ranging in weight from fifteen to tifty-three carats, 
many of them of rare brilliancy. 

Or late years, the fashionable style of setting all 
perfect stones has been iijour (or clear)— that is, 
simply ^^led about the outside edge of the 
stone with gold ; but in old times, all stones, in- 
cluding the finest diamonds, were set with foils at 
the back of either black, brown, silrer, gold, or 
copper; and even in some cases a bit of bright- 
colored silk or shred of peacock's feather, placed 
at the back, was thought br its color to lend im- 
profement to ihe lustre oi some gems. In the 
East, the |hot-bed of rubies, they never use foils 
of any kind, but sometimes make a cavity in the 
lower part at • the back of a stone, and nil it up 
with highly polished gold-dust. Tbia heightens 
the brllUancy of rubies amazingly. 

Tavemier quotes again an exquisitely euCTaved 
ruby in Paris ot liiuf the size of a hen^ egg. 
Two others are authenticall;r reported— and surely 
need to be — in -the same city, for the one is re- 
ported as weighing two hundred and forty carats, 
and the other as four hundred and thirty-six. It 
is but just to say, in conclusion, that, however ex- 
traordinary these figures may seem, their authen- 
ticity is undoubted. 



The Angler, or Fishiiig Trog. 

Om of the most fascinating things about fishing 
in suit water is the variety orthe '* catch," and the 
strangeness of some o( the living and struggling 
creatures brought to light. If most of the best 
elementa of sport to be found in fly-fishing for 
trout, or minnow-fisbing for lake-fish, be wanting, 
there is, at least* to one accustomed onlv to fresh- 

t rater angling, a pecul^r interest attached to the 
ncertidoty oi what novel form of life will next 
make its appearknce from the unknown depths 
beneath. * 

Perbap* it may be a weak-fi($h, perhaps a porgee, 
a rook-hsh, or a king-fish, or a sneep's-head, or a 
druBD, or a tautog. 

A party, consisting of a friend from Kentucky, 
an old nshermair, and rnvxelf, otf the coast of 
Long Island, trying our fuck, the first and last 
mentioned for the urst time in salt water, bad had 
% pretty good run of success, ovr. strings eoUec« 



tively numbering no less than seventy-five little 
noruees, and three weak-fish. Just when it began 
to become rather monotonous sport pulling in 
porgees and weak-fish, mv friend caugnt a nttle 
yellowish fish, to which oe called my attention, 
touching It at the same time with his foot To 
our utter astonishment, the creature, on being 
touched, began to swell with indignation, and on 
being still further meddled with, became as round 
as a ball, and as tight as a drumhead. The old 
fisherman who accompanied us began to laugh 
heartily at our bewilderment, telling us that the 
fish was nothing but the common puUer— as eom- 
mon as dirt. Scarcely, however, were the words 
out of bis mouth, whtn bis own tackle demanded 
bis undivided attention, and with an exclamation 
that betokened astonishment at least equal to 
ours, he drew a double-fish on deck. One of these 
was a porgee, but the other, the fisherman him- 
self at first scarcely knew what to make of. 
This latter consisted, as nearly as we tould see, 
of an enormous mouth— a verv cavern of a mouth 
— set all around with rows of terrible fangs, and 
finished ofi with a disproportionately small amount 
of fish, that tapered abruptly to the tail. Indeed, 
the fish, minus his mouth, was scarcely worth 
considering, though what there was of him was 
grotesquely hideous, slimy and mud-colored, and 
set over with hard-pointed knobs or spines, in 
various degrees of development, with eyes ^ong- 
ated up and down, and looking out ot the top of 
bb head, or, rather, his upper jaw, and a pair of 
fan-like fins on projections that appeared like 
stumpy arms. He had caught the porgee fregard- 
lesa of the foot that his victim, alreadv nooked, 
belonged to one of the lords of creation) in hi^ 
ffreat dead fall of a n'outh, and had irot into 
difficulty with the additional nooks, of which our 
fisherman had two fastened to his line, and so de- 
livered himself to our inspection, rolling- his 
wioked-Iookiug eyes, and grinning diabolically. 

Our fisherman, who was an Englishman, blessed 
himself and eursed himself, and said ** the dratted 
thing was a '.wide-pab/ and that he had known of 
their being taken in England with three-quarters 
of a hundred of herrings In their stomachs.'* 

It wa*^ not long before I myself recognized it, 
from descriptions I had read, as the Lophius, or 
Angler. There is a most wonderful story related 
of this fish In almost all ichthyologiDal treatises, 
ana I eagerly examined it, to see what confirma- 
tion I could find of what I had read. 

Dangling ^long its sides, I found a fringe of 
fieshy processes, the object of wfiicb, unless to 
make the deformed creature look still more 
hideous, I am at a loss to conjecture. Sprouting 
out of the bead, borever, were three long fila- 
ments like miniature flagstaflo, the foremost of 
which bore a thin streamer of flesh. 

The ugly monster is a slow swimmer, and would 
never be able to get a mouthful to eat, even if it 

Sossesaed an ordinarily sized mouth, if it had 
> ontswim its prev betore catching it. It doea 
belter, however, burying itself in the mud or 
sand at the bottom of the water, it gentiv agitates 
the long filament which serves it as a fishing-rod, 
and, with the tempting- tooking streamer, which 
answers as m bait, quietly angUi for its dinner. 
An unwary fish, attracted by the dejicate-looking 
morsel moving about in front of a cool, dto-k 
cavern, is enticed withlik reach, when, wjtb a slide 
forward, eRected not by agitating the water with 
the tail, and so startling its game, but by a noise- 
less movement of iu side-arma and fins (hence 
their peculiar formation), the Lophius engults its 
prey within its cnpncious maw, as u human fisher 
would use a landing-net. 

This is the story tiiut naturalists tell of the fisb, 
nnd certainly every indication of its external 
form aud intprnal anatomy seems to confirm it.^ 
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One pccuUnritjr, especiullr, of the first spine 
bcautiially fits it for its csserted use. It beari, 
us has before been noticed^ upon its npper ex- 
tremity a loose, sbinin;; shp of membrane, and 
upon its lower, underneath the flesh, into which 
it ii inserted, a ring, through which passes a 
stapb of bone proceeding from the heud. This 
apparatus is moved bj twentj-two muscles, and 
can be turned in every direction. 

The skeletons of all the family to which the 
Lophlus belong are fibrous, though but little in- 
durated, and. In some genera, are in ^at part 
cartilaginous. In fact, the whole fish is a mass 
of gristle and muscles, and is all organized with 
reference to, and for the soke of, the mouth, so 
that if it is possible to conceive of the verv incar- 
nation of greediness nnd rapacity, this fisn would 
furnish the best type in the whol'e book of Nature. 
The upper iaw is capable of some degree of pro- 
trusion, ana in openmg tho mouth the lower iaw 
is thrust forward, instead of beinz lowered, ana at 
the base of the upper juw a siaelong motion is 
put in operation, by which it appears pos.^ible 
that the angler might be able to swallow a prey 
equal, or nearly so, to its whole bulk ; to which, 



the 



alio, the wide gullet can aflbrd a passage, and t 
rtomach a welcome, while the skin of the bod^ 
so loose as to allow any degree of distension with- 
out inconvenience, and there ard no ribs in the 
sides that might oOer a mechanical resistance. 



The specimen which we took was three feet 
Ions, and its breadth aero ss the widest ezpassion 
ot tne pectoral fins twent)r.two inches, i am as- 
sured ne is a larj^e specimen of our Ameiieaa 
variety, though they have been taken in Eoropeao 
waters between five and six feet long. 

His fishsbip now reposes, in otium cum difnitaU, 
upon the cabinet over my head, stufied and var- 
nished. Together with his portrait, in the illoa- 
tration on th's page, I have given a few other 
forms of odd fish peculiar to American waters, 
which mav, perbapi», excite safBcient interest in 
some reacler to inquire into their names and 
habits, which he wUl find in James De Kay's Re- 
port. Fart One, together with other iotereating 
matters respecting uie zoology of our natave eoan- 
■try, but little known and attended ta by Ameri- 
cans in general. 

♦ ♦ • : 

Write your name with kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of the people you eocLc m 
contact with year by year, and you will never be 
forgotten. 

Tttntenttne.— The tarpentine foietts of North 
Carolina are sot dark and gloomy, bnt on the 
other hand so thinly wooded as to adord aeareely 
any shade. The tree Irom which the torpeotioe 
is obtained is known as the long-leaved pine. 
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TDE DODOLO, OB EAIX OIRL— A CCRIOUS HUNOABIAX CDSTOM FOB OBTAINING BAIN. 



Slie BpdolOi or Xjdii CUii. 

Thb curions cast om still prerailing io Han^arj, 
which oar illustration preMO is, calls to mind the 
English Jkck-on-the-Green^^and simUar Maj 
ceremonies in Germany. What they were in 
their orij^n we do not know certainly, bat the 
fuU pnrport of the Dodolo, in Hangafy, is still 
known, and it is a strange and eurioas super- 
stition. As our readers will perceive, however, 
it is one that mast have originated in warmer 
latitudes, and would bo abandoned bj those 
which mored northward. 

It is really a sort of religious rite to in yoke 
rain. When a drought prevails in Hnngarr, 
they take a poor peasant child, and drjss her 
np in green branches, in the way that the reader 
sees in the engraring. She is then led by one 
or more companions aronnd the neighborhood, 
and, on entering the conrtyard, or cominjf be- 



fore the house, begins to sing to a peculiar air 
the word ** Dodolo •*' her companions and others* 
coming up, form a ring around, all dancing and 
singing the same word. After a time, the farmer 
comes with a bucket of water, which he peers, 
in three parts, over the head of the green-clad 
girl, or Dodolo. She receives her ducking in 
good part, with lively, laogbing leaps, snd the 
dsnce goes on. Then one of her companions 
goes up to make the colfection for her. Small 
coins, eggs, com, meal, suet, or butter, are con- 
tributeaby the good wi'e, and the peasants think 
they have done all in their power to secure the 
needed rain for their crops, and that heaven will 
understand their wishes, and drench mother earth 
as they drench the Dodolo. So she goes f^om 
houee to bouse, nnd at lost ffets home, well washed, 
but bearing a collection of money and food-offer- 
ings, that uUs her humble cabin with oomfort for 
i a time. 
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Jaok-on-the-Qreen, and similar rites, in all 
probabilitjr, had a like origin in the pagan ideas 
of our ancestors. 



R«markmbl« Presarvatioa of a Zaost 
Child. 

Thb oircumstances wbioh we are about to relate 
ooeurred about thirty years ago in the parish of 
Sydney, in New Brunswick. A young man, who 
had been out several days on a shooting excursion, 
found himself toward evening on tue banks of 
Bear Creek, wbiok he was desirous of crossing, 
in order to reach bis borne before nigbttall. To 
his disappointment, he found that tbe log bridge 
which be had crossed the day before Iiad been 
carried away by the current, which, owing to re- 
cent rains, was runningwith more than its usual 
strength and velocity. He remembered, howeTor, 
that he had observed a fallen tree lying across tbe 
creek lower down, and proceeded along the bank 
iu that direction* 

Just as he had reached the spot, and waa pre- 
paring io step upon tbe rude bridge presented by 
the fallen trunk, bis ear caught the sound of feet 
upon the dry sticks and sere leaves, and a rustling 
noise, as if some animal were moving cautiously 
in the t^^ioket of wild raspberries that .covered the 
opposite slope. W<ith the alertness ort' a sports- 
man, anticipating a shot ut a deer or a bear, bis 
finger moved sapidly to the look of his ritie, and 
hia keen eye was hxed wai-ily upon the bushes. 
Ht* was just about to pull tbe trigger at a venture, 
when a child's band was raised to pull down a 
branch that was heavily laden with the ripe fruit. 
With a cry of terror at the narrow escape he bad 
of being tbe inneeeot cause of tne child's death, 
succeeded on tbe instant by an ejaculation ot 
pious gratitude, the voung man slung his rifle, 
and stepped quickly across the fallen tree. 

As he pushed into the thicket, he di- covered a 
little girl, apparently not more thuu eight yea s 
of age, whose haggard features, disheveled hair, 
soiled hands, and torn garments indicated that 
she bad strayed from the ricinage of her home, 
and been lost in the pathless woods. She seemed 
overcome wiLh joy at the sight of the young 
sportsman, but recovered in a tew moments, and 
told the story of ber wauderings with a clearness 
and aimplicity that drew tears from the eyes of 
her preserve^ who felt that he had been the in- 
strument of rroTidcncQ in the rescue of the for- 
lorn little being b^roie him from a melancholy and 
p&inful death. It tbe loss of the bridge hail not 
fed him to seek another ^pot whereat to cross the 
cr^ek, the cdiild would, in all probability, have 
periiihed in that lonelv spot. 

It apf»eared, from ihn child's story, that slie had 
been sent by her mothi^r to carr^ a'baaket ol food 
to her father, \vbo was chopping wood in the 
forest; and that, by some mischance, she had 
strayed from the track, and, misled by tbe echo 
of her father's ax, wandi^red away in tbe opposite 
d!'*eotion. . Every attempt which* she made to re- 
trace her steps only led her deeper and deeper 
into the wood ; but still she rambled wearily on. 
At first she oried a ^eat deal, but her lamenta- 
tions were all in rain ; and, beginning; to be 
hnngry, she ate some of the food she had broug^lit 
out for her father. Then she made another etlort 
to find the track, but night came on, und fo'jnd 
ber still in the wood, weary and footsore, with her 
limbs Bcaritied, and ber garments torn by the 
bushes t'lroogb which she bad pushed her way in 
her iraav ailing efforts. 

Overcome with fatigue, she laid down upon a 
bed of aoft moss, in the shade of a pine, and cried 
herself to sleep. When she awoke, the sunbenms 
were glancin^i^ redly throu'[;h tbe trees, and the 
birds were twittering amongst tbe branches. She 



ate tbe remainder of the provisions in the boAkt^ 
and then resumed ber etiorts to get out ot tbe 
wood. From this time until she was found by the 
young sportsman, which seema to hare bcen'four 
days, she bad bad nothing to eat but raspbemes 
and other wild fruits. ^ 

For three nightj she bad slept in tbe open aii; 
on tbe soft green moss and tne heaps oi leaToa 
which the winds of the preceding winter ^ad 
Stripped from the birch ana tbe beech, and swept 
into heaps. 

On the third night, wUle lying down to resl^ 
she heard the feet of some hir^e beasts treading 
upon the sere leaves, and crackmg tbe twigt ; and 
she saw, by the dim light, dark oreoturea moTing 
about, at a little distance, which she thought muM 
be ber father's oxen. She called to them, bat 
they did not come any nearer ; and she wondeiwl 
that she did not hear the bells wbioh the ozea, 
wore about their necks. 

On the followins night, she saw two larg^sbasg/ 
beasts, which she thought must- be aetgn^r 
flewei's dogs; but when she culled to thm bj 
the names ot those animals, they stood np on 
their hind legs, and, after looking at her for a little 
while, shullled of! into another part of tbe wood. 
She knew they were dogs, she said, for during tii» 
same ni^ht she heard them howling. 

Probably.tbe animals which she saw were beara 
which were frequently seen in the woods at that 
period, and had given the name of tbe stream 
which the young sportsman had crossed. Tbe 
howling, probabh', arose from the wolves ; but the 
ohiid's innocent heart knew no fear. 

Next day she came, in her wanderings, apom a 
deserted shanty, standing in a amalf cleariDg, 
oreri^rown with raspberry-Dushes and strawberxy- 

f)lants. Here she remained, picking the bexriea 
or food» and sleeping at night beneath the shal- 
tering roof of the old sbaatj. 

in this solitary hut the young sportaman pro- 
posed to leave ber, whilst be -sought some meana 
of convevlng her to her hoiae i but the poor child 
clung to bim, imoloring him so pathetically not fo 
leave her iu the aark, lonely fonist, that hu heart 
was not proof against her entreaties. 

He tooK the little foundliin^ on his shoulder, and 
proceeded on his journey, sitting down occasioo- 
aily upon a felled tree to ease himself of hia 
burden. 

Tbe shades of night were fast closing in around 
them, and the weary wanderers were making np 
their minds to pass another niaht in the wc^a^ 
when the welcome sound of falling water and the 
whirr of mill wheels broke upon ineir ears ; and, 
oa tbe last glimmer of daylighi streamed through 
the trees, tne child announced, with a cry of Jojr» 
that they must be near a clearing, for 'she saw 
light between the trunks of the treok 

Gladly did the wajrworn travelers hail the wel- 
come sight of tbe mill and log-bou^e beside it ; 
and gladly did the khid-b«arted inmates of the 
place receive and cherish the poor lost child, who 
bad been sought for till hope had departed from 
the hearts of her sorrowing friends. 

She had wandered several miles from her home. 
And her parents, who bad been indefatigable in 
searching and inquiring for her, had come to tbe 
conclusion that she must have perished by ata 
tioD, or been devoured by ravenous beasts. 



ILuth Oumey's Set Out. 

•'Zttbt Akx, I'll never do it while I Uve^ 
never!" 

And the stormy little vaid .brought her two 
brown, plump bunds together with decided em- 
phasis. 

The .person thus addressed tossed her reUoir 
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gid«<H>Qrls in rigfateons iodignatioD, and regarding 
the girl with her keen, sharp ejet, said, in a tooe 
M kaen and sharp : 

'* Rttih Gumov, wbta I waa your age, if I had 
spoken to mj elders aod betters in such a ttjle, 
I should bara been ordered to mj room, and Ter/ 
properly, too." 

Ruth's rod lips parted as if to saj aometbing, 
then oame tof^ther again, pressing each other 
Ti^rouslj, as if to keep tliia something better un- 
said than said oloso-hoosed. 

If it had loond expresaioo, it wonld hare been 
bnt that one word, oeUert, repeated with intona- 
tion infinite in aaroasm. 

Zubj Ann saw the firm-set lips, and as nvnal 
failed to read their olearlj spoken laogaage. 

** Don't poot, Ruth ; joo -bad an amazing siffht 
better praj than pont. You ought to go plumD 
down on yolir knees OTcry day of jour life, ana 
with jonr fkoe in the dost of repentance beg Di- 
vine ProTidonoe to ohange your wicked tern- 
perl" 

The bhok ejes fiashed forth what the toDguei 
withheld, and said, as plaiolj as it could hare 
done, that she wished sach a great wind would 
rise as to blow enough of that some dust of re- 
pentance in Zobj Ann's ores to blind her to other 
people's sinSb and, besides, make these same eyes 
$mart juac a Uttle. 

The next remark, bowerer, made in the same 
tone of pious aggratation, broke away all the girl's 
self-oontrol. 

*' If yon er er do marry, your husband will soon 



be punfied as by fire." 
"I'm nev( 



I never going to marry, Znby Ann, so—" 

Tbe words were not much, but the tone was the 
verv oonoentration of fury. 

Zuby Ann could not brook soch open rebellion. 
She exclaimed, in the shrill voice toat had been 
tbe girl's terror firom childhood: 

"Ruth Gumey, when the proper young man 
asks you, you will marry; and in the meantime, 
whether or no^ you shall begin your set out!" 

Tbe girl^s hgbt, graceful frame fairly quivered 
with the smothered **If9on*t/*' She turned and 
ran quickly fh>m tbe room. 

Miss Aioba Ann Thorn put her hands to her 
ears to save her nerves tbe shock of the slamming 
door; then she soliloquized, with a groan : 

"I ought to have whipped that girl regular 
while she was young enouKO. If i only had some 
one to go to for consolation— some friendly hand 
to smooth my rumpled feelings!" with most 
touching pathos; then adding, with a sigh ot 
aatisfaction, " Well, it is almost time for Doctor 
Llovd to return. Professional men always have 
tenaer emotions. I believe I will tell mm how 
that girl troubles me. I often catch him sympa- 
thizing with me. fie looks at me a great deal. I 
suppose I seem fVesh and fiowery to him, after 
tbe artificial city women. Sometimes X believe be 
is in " 

She did' not finbh tbe sentence, but stepped up 
to tbe looking-glass, which hung over the sitting- 
room table, and ^book out her yellow side-curls 
with a sudden burst of uirlisbuess that contrasted 
oddly with her thin, withered face. 

Ruth Gurney, as soon as she had quit the 
dreaded pres^ee, passed out through the shaded 
portico, ran fleetly down tbe narrow front yard- 
path, opened tbe gate softly, and crossed the road. 

Then she stood still, ana looked to see if Zuby 
Ann waa peeping through any of the blinds; but 
the picturesque little farmhouse, to all out\rard 
appearance, waa as quiet as if no perturbed spirit 
dwelt within. 

Having convinced herself of this, the young 
girl committed an act which we shrink ftrom re- 
oordiug; but the justice and honor of tbe historian 
require ihat favoritism should be oast aside. 



Thus we I resent her faults, as well as Misa 
Aznba Ann's. 

Kuth Gumev did not let down tho bars, as 
propiiety woufd require, but laid her brown litile 
hands on the top round, and, with one light 
boilbd, cleared the fence. Sbe crossed the past- 
ure, and, entering a piece of woods on its hither 
side, sought its inmost penetralia, where a fullen 
tree formed a settee half grotesque, half unique in 
design, and wholly moas-covered. Here the girl 
threw herself down, and spent her pent-up grief 
and anj>;er in a flood of tearifi. 

When sbe had leapt tbe fence, sbe had thought 
beraelt quite nnobserred ; but an instant after, a 
little fat, jolly-looking urchin emerged from the 
bam, and started in pursuit, goiuff at as rapid a 
rate as bis short, fat little legs woiHd permit. 

On reaching toe fence, he displayed Some of his 
sister's characteristics; be never stopped for trie 
bars, only, instead of leaping the top one, he 
threw himself on the ground, and roiled under 
tho bottom one.' 

He reached her sanctum almost as soon as her- 
self and throwing bis chubby arms aroond her 
neck, demanded, with a burst ot indignation : 

" Whatever has that old Zuby Ann Jl^n up to 
nowt" 

Oh, blessed sympathy 1 In a moment the girl 
was pouring her troubles into loving little ears. 

** ru go poke her with a stick I" he suggested, 
bravely. 

But Ruthie did not hear him ; she waa exclaim- 
ing, amid her tears : 

"Oh, Archie, it is dreadful to make a whole 
dozen of those Uffly red-and-vellow quilts, and to 
atutf' hot feather-beds, and on, oh, oh! the worst 
of it is to be a horrid, old, cros% yellow maid like 
Zuby Ann !" in her excitement mixing her quali- 
fiers. 

Archie's black eyes were f\ill of tears. 

"But, Ruthie, I thought you made them to ^et 
married V he said, not quite comprehending the 
situation. ' , 

" Well, they never do, Archie, never I Just aa 
sure as a body makes them, tner don't Zuby 
Ann never did, and she has had hers full fifteen 
years. They were old nine years ago^ when you 
and 1 came. I remember, wben she was showing 
them to me, how you clapped your woe hands, 
and crowed at the great ugly leaves in the coun- 
teipanes. Bhe tola me then I'd have to make 
some, some day. I was onlr ten then, and I 
dreamt about it every night for a week. Oh, I 
wish mother hadn't died V*^ 

Archie cried out, too, for the mother he had 
never known. ' 

"Dear, dear, this is a dreadfVil world! Fm 
nineteen now, and if i begin those hc^d thins^, 
I ahull have to keep putting tresh lavender ia 
them until I'm forty, lixe Zuby Ann." ' 

Just then a bright thought struck Archie; be 
took his arms from around her neck, and stood 
before her in all bis brave, gallant little manli- 
ness. 

" You shan't neither, Ruthie, yon bet! I'll just 
marry you myself, so—" 

Tbe girl blusbea crimson. 

"Oh. Archie, dear^ I don't want to get married! 
I woulan't for anything in the world ; I only don't 
want to be an old maid." 

Which remark proved her as reasonable as 
giris usually are, aod made Archie look fairly 
puzzled. 

A little later, Rnth Gumey and Archie started 
for home. 

This time, wben thev reached tbe gate, she let 
down the bars, and they very properly walked 
through. Archie loosening the earth with his brass- 
tipped snoes, like a restless young colt, while sho 
replaced them. 
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'When ther reached the house, thej found 
Azuba Ann flying around, like a grain or corn on 
a popping-pan, In a flutter of maidenish excite- 
ment, because Doctor LIujd was a whole half- 
hour behind time. 

If it had been anjr other than this same Doctor 
Uojd, her whole concern would have been that 
dinner was gettins co d, and anxietr would haTe 
given place to inoignation at such presumption. 

So excited was she, that she even forgot to 
icold Ruth and Archie for their lack of pnnctu- 
alit J, and greeted them with : 

*'flaye yon seen anything of Doctor Lloyd f 
He went a-fishing* and, I am afraid, he has roamed 
too far down the riyer and has been sunstruck, or 
—or—Oh 1 what if he should never come back f" 

"Pooh, Znby Ann, Doctor Lloyd couldn't get 
lost. If be had been around in Moses's time, he'd 
a shown that old chap and the children of Israel 
the way out of them woods in that — *' 

And the little nrohio snapped his fingers. 

Axnba Ann's mouth was already pursed into a 
reproof, but he did not sivA her time. 

'* Ana the idea of bis oeins sunstruck I Golly I 
why, his head is as cool as Bquire Brown's ice- 
house!" then adding, as if with malicious after- 
thought. '* 'Sides, he Ain't any nephew or son of 
yourn T* 

Asuba Ann's side-curls stood out as if each one 
had an individual vitality of its own at this terri- 
ble insinuation as to her' age. Words were inade- 
quate to the aituation. 

She started for the closet where she kept the 
birchen rod used for *' regular whippiogs." 

When she retomed, Archie had disappeared, so 
had Ruth. 

She stepped into the kitchen Just in time to see 
the little fellow make his exit with half a loaf of 
hot gingerbread, that Martha, the kind-hearted 
Irish girl, had given him. 

There was but one living person of whom Asuba 
Ann Thorn stood in any awe, and this was Martha. 
The girl, with her native shrewdness, held the 
threat of **lavin'" over the girlish spinster's 
head like a veritable sword of Damocles. 

So. biting her lips^ Azuba Ann went back into 
the sitting-rqom, and smoothed her yellow curls 
before the looking-glass. 

Znby Ann'rS yellow curls were, in a measure, 
the symbol of her temper; for, if one became 
rumpled, so did the other; consequently the 
smoothing of one answered tor both. 

A few minutes later the dinner-bell rang. She 
went out meeklv to the dining-room, and took her 
place at the table. 

Martha had waited a whole half-boor, and she 
knew, from^tbe ooick, energetio strokes of the 
bell, that she would not dare suggest any greater 
delay. Her father, or Uncle Daniel, as every one 
ealled him, was already seated. 

It was a allent meal ; no one spoke, save Uncle 
Daniel, who wanted to know where Archie wasf 
and who asked Roth why her face was flushed f 
and had she been crying? and where was her ap- 
petite f each of which four questions was an em- 
barrassment in itselt. 

Ruthie was the old gentleman's pet 

A few hours later, Asuba Ann, from an upper 
window, saw Ruth (iumey pass out the garaen- 

Kte, aud cross the pasture-land toward the woods* 
r gipsy set quite back on her head, and a book 
under her arm. 

** Oh, my soul, there is that girl reading again I 
I wish her father bad left her more money and 
fewer books. If my feelings had not been so flus- 
trated about Doctor Lloyd, she would have bad a 
roll of patchwork instead.'* 

In the meantime the object of all this perturba- 
tion of spirits sat quietly upon the banks of the 
Hudson, rod in hand, and gazing into ita blight 



waters with as lazy contentmeot aa if, in all tbis 
wide world, there was not such a thing as eitbar 
side-curls or dinner. 

One glance at ibia man made you inTotuntnrflT 
exclaim with Izaak Waltoa, ^*Ood Bever dA 
make a more calm, quiet* innocent recreation than 
anffling," 

His face even now, with ita dreamj, peseefiil 
expression, waa indicative of a acrong cnaraeter 
and cool bead, and the light blue eyea fixed npoa 
the water bad a certain searcbedoeaa aboat tbem 
that made it very easr to compniiend bow Ifiaa 
Aznba Ann bad tbougfat be was fond of lookiiig aX 
her. They were eyes apt to look at wfaalavar 
eame within their range. 

It beoomea as to explain why tbta traTeled, eol- 
tivated gentleman had come to a lonalj Hodaon 
River farmhouse to apead hia Summer. Tba aiaa 
waa thirty-fire. Until within the last ten years 
he had spent a f^, roaming life, having inherited 
large possessions; then, satiated with the folUaa 
of life, he had settled down to his profaesioii. and 
apent the ensuing years in consoientiotta, inda- 
fatigable labor, until at length, physically ax- 
hansted, he had aought the quiet and rest of a 
Summer b the country. Azuba Ann had aean 
his advertiaement, hence the aolutioa. 

When Archie had made his hasty retreat 
throush the kitchen-door with the gingerbread, 
he baa atarted out with an object ; one might aae 
that by the long atridea he took, which made the 
abort legs look shorter still, and gave the plamp 
little urchin a decidedly roly-poly appearance; 
beaides, this same object was renderea palpable 
by an act email in itself, but infinite in us self- 
denial. He waa ravenously hungry, sa boya 
usually are a half-hour after dinner-tiona when the 
dinner baa not been forthcoming, yet ha put half 
the loaf in hia pocket. He went down tne river 
full two milea, and then came quite npon thia 
aame angler. 

They were good frienda, Archie and Doctor 
Lloyd, and once or twice the lad bad gone a-fi«b- 
ingwith him. Kow, with a large manian air fbnnj 
to see. he asked, in fisherman phraaeolegy : 

"Well, do they bite finely r 

There waa a alight curve of amusement nadcr 
the doctor's fine mustache ; but he made report 
of his efforts with imperturbable gravity ; then 
Archie went on : 

" I came to bunt you up, 'cause Znbr Ann was 
afVaid you got lost. Golly 1 she is flyine ronod 
like an old nen when a cat is after her eblekens." 

The doctor looked amused. Archie began to 
empty his pocket of its contenta^the hnge bank 
of gineerbread, together with marbles, a top, and 
bits ofstriog. He bunded the cake to the oootor, 
aaytng« apologetically : 

*' 1^ have wrappeid ii in a napkin, bot I only 
had time to snatch it and run, 'cause that bireh- 
atick was after me." 

The doctor, with true refinement, accepted the 
cake with a courtly grace, aa if it hisd bc«n aerred 
on a silver waiter, and ate it with almost boyiah 
relish, then a$ked, quizzically, *' What had aet the 
birch-stick in motion f " 

He knew considerable about that aame bircb- 
atick, Archie having on several occaaiona siren 
him his confidence. There was a comical grimaea 
on the urchin's face as he replied : 

** 'Cause I told her you wasn't any aon of hers 
that she need bother about rou. I reckon sfas 
didn't like that way of puttin' it, 'cause Martha 
aays she's set: in' her cap for you. She allera doea 
for doctora and ministers." 

The doctor forgot one of the chief of the an|e- 
Icr's laws, »iUnet, for he threw back hia head, and 
laughed ao long and mo merrily that be (Hgfatened 
away all the fish. Archie waited until be bad fin- 
iahed, then said: 
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'* It's 10. tn/wty, Doctor Llojd. 8t«'ft bad her 
quilti made aiooe ever so loog before 1 began to 
lire," 

Tbat made tbe doctor laugh loader tban erer. 
Archie oontioued : 

"The other dajahe told Rotble she mnat set 
ber cap tor Squire Brown'a so^. He'a a big lamp 
of a leilow. Kothte toK) ber right to her face that 
if she bad tbe stupid lad in ber cap she'd throw it 
Id tbe rirer. Zubj Aon said that was just as bad 
as being a murderer." 

The doctor listened. He Hked to bear the Uttle 
fellovr talk, be was so droll and so honest. 

" Rutbie was awful mad at ber this morning, 
'cause she was determined to make her begin her 
sec out against tbe time she shall get married. 
Rutbie cried like eTerytbing, She s^s she won't 
make thoM oglj red-and-jeHow quilts if she dies 
for it, 'cause she'd hare to be patting Ityender in 
them until she's forty, like Zubj Ano, and she 
hates IsTender, and she bates old maida, and she 
bates married folks, and I do beliere tbe bates 
most eTerrbody but me." 

The urchin's Toioe was Ailtof a certain pride at 
this last fact. He was thoughtful a moment, then 
said, in a puszled waj : 

'* I really do think she doesn't eren like you, 
for when I talk about you she looks bored." 

The doctor actually started. This was finding 
himself presented in a new light. For the last 
fifteen rears he bad been conned and sought, yet 
here was a little country urchin frankly telling 
bim that tbe bare mention of his name bored his 
sister. 

He was interested. He bad nerer met the girl 
excepting at ber meals. She seemed by nature 
exclusire. He had noticed her only casually. He 
bad been under tbe same roof with her about six 
weeks, yet all be knew of ber was, that abe was a 
pretty brunette, a trifle too dark, probably tanned ; 
that she bad a graceful figure, and was neatness 
itself; tbat ber black eyes could flash fire, and her 
red lips were full of proud curves ; that she didn't 
eat much, was Uncle Nathan' spet, Archie's idol, 
and Miss Axuba Ann's trial. Tnat she had an in- 
diridnal life of ber own he took for granted, and 
left ber In possession of it, rereling in tbe free- 
dom of not being entertained or entertaining. 
This afternoon's oonrersation bad presented tbe 
situation fn an unlooked-for manner. Miss Axuba 
Ann was setting ber cap for bim — it fairly made 
him laugh -*anaRutlfie (iumey considered him a 
bore. 

Doctor Lloyd, the most elifi^ble f^entleman of 
*' our set," was rapidly marking himself down 
below par. 

For a moment he was thoughtful, tben, with an 
odd smile under bis fine mustache ibat was in 
itself suspicious, proposed gointr home. 

Archie said he Knew of a shady way, and acted 
as guide, with a merry twinkle in bis eyes, tbat 
showed tbat be too was laying plans as well as 
Doctor Lloyd. 

He made a direct line for tbe woods In whose 
inmost recesses was Ruthie*s sanctum. 

Tbe girl aat gaxing straight before ber. Her 
face was nnhsppy, dissatisfiM, and full of infinite 
longings, perhaps suggested by tbe volume, which, 
all unheeded, had fulen from her listless bands, 
and lay on tbe ground at her feet. 

Presently she started; any other sound tban 
the light leap of a squirrel, or tbe twitter of a 
bird, was utterly foreign to tbe quiet stretch of 
woodland j now she distinctly heard Toices, and 
the breaking away of tbe underbrush, and tben, 
through an openingjn the foliage, caught a glimpse 
of Doctor Lloyd's Tanam a. 

She rose abruptly, and started for home. 
Archie saw the quick flutter of her muslin dress, 
as ^e disappeared. 



** There 1 Ihe's heard us, and gone. I thought 
we'd oatoh her, eure." 

Doctor Lloyd looked amused. Boy-like, the 
little fellow had revealed his plot as aoon as it bad 
failed. 

The next moment they came quite up to this 
moss-coTc{red log. Tbe spot was picturesque. 
Doctor Lloyd examined it admirinsly. An art- 
btic hand had trained rines around many of tbe 
sufrrouoding trees, and a narrow stream of water 
nn clear, and cool and rippling, a few feet from 
this unique settee. 

*' Rutbie most lives here," said Archie, 

The doctor suddenly made op his mind tbat if 
there was any time in which ber ladyship did not 
occupy, that time should be bis. Perhaps tbe 
resolve arose from the fact that we alwaya like 
best what another has appropriated. 

** It's too bad we didn't whisper, and oome on 
our toesl" said tbe little fellow, bis voice full of 
disappointment. 

** Why ?" asked tbe doctor, bis'mustache mov- 
ing a trifle suspiciously at tne odd picture btrt 
presented. 

Arobie never detected the half-smile, so ox- 
plained* in good faith : 

*"Oause tben we might have come on her 
sudden as thunder, ano she couldn't have got 
away, if we'd caught her fair and square, she'd 
bad to have staid; and then ahe'd been sore to 
have liked you." 

Not even the fVank oompliment at tho latter 
part of tbe remark did away with tbe feeling of 
pique which tbe doctor experienced from tbe first 

Sart ; and yet, be sneered at himself with a aort of 
erision to think tbat be, a man full tbirtv-flve, 
aboold giro so trifling a matter as tbe avoidance 
of a Toung girl a single thought. 

** There, soe was in such a hurnr, she's even 

dropped her book. I'll serve ber right and hide 

it," said Arobie, picking it up; but Doctor Lloyd 

suddenly took it from bis bands. 

It was a volume of Emerson's '* Essays." He 

f lanced it over with sudden interest and surprise. 
t was odd reading for a country girl. She bad 
marked many passages with a qciick, characteris- 
tic pencil-dash, and the volume showed evidence 
ot much reading. He aaid aloud, in Gk>ethe'a 
words : 

** When we know how to appreciate a merit, we 
have a germ of it within ourselves." 

**Me and Rutbie has got lots of books; they 
were our father's," said Arobie, solemnly. 

Doctor Lloyd was decidedly interested. 

** Where do you keep them*?" be asked. 

** In the Kttle room off the parlor. Zuby Ann 
says book-cases look like coffins, so shut ours up 
in there." ^ 

Doctor Lloyd proposed iubtantly going home. 
He put the book quietly in bis pocxet. Arobie 
nodaod in a significant manner to himself, as 
much as to say: *' He's got a mishty cool head- 
that' s the way be means to do it." 

When they reached home, Zuby Ann was on tbe 
portico, watching for tbem. There was an odd 
play to Doctor Lloyd' a lips, and Archie said to 
himself, with a little obuckle : 

'*! reckon he's like the rest of the ministers and 
doctors. Zuby Ann's oap ain't bjg enough to 
catch bim, by a sight Gfolly ! if Doctor Llord 
would just out with tbe truth, I bet he'd say s'he 
was peskv ;" adding, to himself, as be looked at 
the courtlv gentlemen beside bim, " only I don't 
reckon he^d exactly put it tbat way." 

Zuby Ann's side-curls fluttered most bewitoh- 
ingly as Doctor Lloyd went up the steps. . She 
burst out, quite girlishly : 

" Why, doctor, I was just about to start oat and 
hunt you myself 1" 

Tbat evening Doctor L*oyd did what be had 
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nerer doae before— he went into th# parlor, tnd 
took t chair. Zuby Add followed, wU(i « perfect 
thrill of deliffbt, Mjiog to herself: j 

** it's comiDS arouDQ—I feel it in mj boDet !" 

There wms a light in the little room adjoining, 
and the door stood aiar. ) j. 

Doctor Llojd had no notion of spending the 
evenin;!; in a UU-a-t'.U with the susceptible spin- 
ster, and, besides, he had made up hit mind to 
take this joung girl, in her own quarters, quite 
«naware«, or, as Archie had put it, *''come dovrn 
on her sudden as thunder/' so he coDdesceodcd 
to a bit of strategj, aod aaked Miss Azuba Ann if 
tbej bad anj books. She delightedly infonned 
him thej had. aod invited him into the little 
library. So toe victoiy was achieved, for the 
young girl was there. 

In that evening, the doctor was interested, 
entertained, and utterly surprised. 

****** 

Doctor Lloyd had been in the habit of goiogoflT 
erery morning, before breakfast, for a ride. The 
•ezt morning be got up earlier than usual, but 
did not go near the bam ; instead, be took his 
way across the pasture, and sought the rustic 
settee in the heart of the woods, saving |o him» 
self, with a slight sneer and shrug of the shoulders, 
that be was impelled by some latent spirit of his 
boyhood. Having reached the spot, be threw 
himself down, with a tbrill of exultation that the 
place, for the present, at least, was his. 

It was but Dve o'clock, and tbev never break- 
fasted QDtil seven ; *' of course her ladvship would 
not disturb him before breakfast." x et, while be 
•at there in undisputed possession, an odd thought 
came, followed close by a sneer at its foolishness, 
that be would like to see that girl in the freedom 
of this her sanctum. 

She had interested him intensely the night 
before. Even this morning, in his cool, unbiased 
mood, he was forced to admit it. 

Ue drew the volume trom his pocket, as if to 
leoro more of her from it, saying to himself, as if 
the simple aot needed justification, that ** he bad 
been studying people all his lile— why not study 
herr 

Ue had read, perhaps, an hour, when a slight 
sound caused him to look up, and he saw Kuth 
Gumey's retreating figure. He called after her : 

"Ruth!" 

Simply her name, with no prefix. It was so 
naturally done, that she came back instantly, and 
met him auite on his own ground, saying frankly, 
with neitner surprise nor embarrassment at his 
unexpected presence : 

** 1 dropped al>ook here last night, and oame to 
bnnt it,'' adding, " I see you have found it." 

He invited her to a seat upon her own settee. 
She took it, with a sudden little laugh at his pre- 
sumption; and when he asked her why she 
Isugbed, told him as honestly as Archie would 
have done. 

She was a new phase of womankind to him^a 
sort of perpetual »urpriae. 

It was wonderful how rapidly that hour passed. 
They would never have known that it was ^ae 
hnd not Archie come through the woods calling, 
''Rutbiel Bttthiel" at the top of his vigorous 
lungs. 

The girl arose immediately, and led the way 
home. Doctor Llovd followed. They bad gone 
but a few paces when they met Archie. It was 
both pretty and funny to see the young eirl and 
little Doy bid each other good-raoiiiing. In their 
hearrv hug and kiss, they quite ignored Doctor 
Lloyd's elezant presence^ then the urchin, looking 
at h'im with a comical gnmaoe, asked : 

" How did you know Kutbie came here every 
morning?" 

The aocior looked amused, and thanked him 



for the infonnation, saying he had not kiu>wn H 
before. 

Archie shrugged his shoulders, and went en — 
he seemed incUDed to volunteer the Dewra that 
moruing : 

*' Zubr Ann's got on a spandy new goiwn, and 
pink ribbons in her hair." 

The doctor laughed. Ruthie walked -werr last, 
and looked very grave. Thej bad much ado tiu 
keep up with her. 

** Martha says she's oominff to a eUmax.'* 

Ruthie turned around and shook b«r bead at 
the little fellow. 

** We've got panoakea for breaklast,** lio said, 
suddenly ehangina the subject. 

Doctor Lloyd nad been watching Ibe jonng 
girl's face. 

*' So if von had Squire Brown's son in Toor 
cap. you* a throw cap and all in the river, he 
said, coolly. 

It was pretty to see her as she flashed a quick, 
suspicious look at Archie, her dark cheeks grow- 
ing suddenly bright. That urchin was whistling 
in sn indtUerent manner, with well-aasamod no- 
coubciousness of them both. The doctor langjbed. 
Rutbie increased her rapid pace. 

They soon <Hiit the woods, and crossed tbo pas* 
ture. When thev reached the fence. Rntbie stood 
with an expression half of amusement, half of 
impatience about her red lips whilst the doctor 
let down the bars, wondering what he would think 
if he knew that sue usually cleared the feneo at a 
bound. 

Archie, too, was waiting, with as dignified as 
air as if he had never even seen sncb a tiring 
done as rolling under. As the bars were being 
replaced, the urchin said, coolly : 

*' Ruthie. I had an awful queer dream lastniirfit. 
I dreamt I saw you and Doctor liovd coming 
through this very fence. Doctor Liovd bad a 
red-and-yellow ouilt around him, just like one of 
Zuby Ann's, and you had a bunch of lavender in 
your hand.'* 

The girl started in desperation for tbe boose, 
but Doctor Lloyd, with unbroken gravity, laid bis 
hand upon her shoulder, and bade her wait. It 
was odd to see her obey ; it set Archie to whist Hng 
again. 

A tew minotea later, when they sat down to 
break ast, Ruthie discovered on a chair bj the 
window a roll of patchwork. Her dark ejes 
flashed angrily. 

The doctor had seen it at the same moment, 
with an odd smile about his lips, speculating upon 
tbe probabilities as to which would conquer m this 
woman's wariare. 

***** • 

In the month that followed, it was odd to see 
how this man, who until now nad proved ntterlv 
invincible to the darts of Cupid, found bimseu 
undeniably and desperately in love with tbia giri 
She interested, fascinated, and satisfied every de- 
mand of his nature. 

At first he bad sneered at himself, and refaaed 
to believe that be was conquered ; but it was of 
no BVnil, and so he determined, since he bad been 
won, to win in his turn. After that he filled eroy 
moment of this giri's life. 

If she went to walk, he was sure to find bcr; 
and if she suid in the house, he staid too. Zuby 
Annu with curious, blind egotism, apnroprbtted 
all this attention. If he spent his morning on tbe 
portico, it wss to be near her ; and if she die- 
covered him coming home from a walk with 
Huthie and Archie — for the little fellow was always 
slong^sha flattered herself that '* he was trving 
to win her aflections by taking the care of tnem 
two off" her mind." 

Every day since the roll of patchwork had made 
its appearance the two women hod had quick 
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words oyer it. Zubj Aon b«d laid Tory AMTft- 
Tatioe things In the svreetesi tones iniA^naDie ; 
and Kntbie, with her frank nature, scorning de- 
eeit, bad not songbt to hide her anger, eren in 
Doctor Lloyd's presence. 

So the mobth bad passed. 

It was an afternoon, and Rntble, longing to be 
alone, bad sought her sanctum. In this month 
this girt bad been bewildered aod pnzzled. Now 
she sat, her bead resting on her hands, ntterly 
.startled with the knowledge that bnrst suddenly 
upon her— tA^ lov4<L It only bronght pain, for in 
few weeks she would never see him again. 

So absorbed was she, she did not bear Doctor 
Lloyd's footstep, nor was conscious of bis pres-' 
ence, until be sat down be.^ide her. She started 
as he drew the contested roll of patchwork Irom 
bis pocket. 

** What did you bring those here fort" she de- 
manded. 

He was spreading out the bits of calico on bis 
knee, and inere were teasing lights in his blUe 
eres. He answered her with a ouestion : 
* ** Do you remember Archie's dream t" 

She looked auick1;r tway. 

** Do you believe m dreams f" 

She neither looked at bim nor answered. 8ud- 
denlv be grew grave. 

** kuthie, let me interpret the dream : 1 love 
you. You had lavender in vour hand, and Shake- 
speare baa said, * Owning ner love, she sent bim 
lavender.' " 

An hour later, when Archie found them, the 
doctor was talking verr earnestly, and Rothie was 
Hstening, with a glad, bright bhtih on ber cheeks. 
The rollof calico, quite unheeded, bad fallen into 
the brook. The urchin waded in after it, and 
presented it droUy. The doctor laaghed. 

''Never mind, Archie, Rut'iie can dispense with 
a set-out. Why, do you know, i am going to take 
yon both boroe'with n)e in October f*^ 

Words fail in the portrayal of,Zuby Ann's dis- 
appointment SnflSce it to say,, she survived ; 
for, the next Summer, when Doctor Lloyd brought 
bis wife and Archie nome for a visit, they found 
ber side-curls atill in a fltltter, and Martha in- 
formed Mrs. Lloyd privately that ** bcdad, she'd 
been setting ber cap afresh for the new minister 
down in the village,'' a<ldiog, ** shure the cratbur 
alwaya livtid In bliasid hopes." 



Bommntie Ziife of tho ttimtm ttmdj 
SllanboroQffli* 

Mas. Elisabeth Burton relates in an interest- 
ing letter what she knew of the remarkable life led 
by the late Lady i^llent>oroagh, who appears to 
have dictated ber biography to Mrs. Burton : 

I was pledged not to publish this until after her 
death ana that of certain near rclatifves ; but I am in 
a position to state that there is a grain of truth to a 
ton of falsehood io the para^pb from Beyrout, 
and, inasmuch as Beyrout is only seventy-two 
miles from Damascus, the writer must know that 
as well as X dOk It must have come from a verv 
common souroewhen such English as this iaosed. 
'* Between Beyrout and Domascus she got pleaseo 
with tne camel-driver." It suggests a alseharged 
ladv's-maid. 

r left Damascus just a year and a half ago, in the 
middle of the night, an^ she was the last fnend to 
see ne out of the city. As she wrung my band, 
tbeserwere ber last words : 

** Do not forget your promise if I die, itnd we 
never meet again." 

** I replied, ** Inshallah, I shall soon return." 

She rode a black thoroughbred Arab nmre, and 
M far as I could see anything in the moonlight, 



her large, sorrowful blue eyes, gUstening with 
tears, haunted me. 

1 cannot meddle with the past without infHng- 
ing on the biography confided to me. but 1 can 
say a few words concerning ber lUe, aating from 
her arrival io the East about sixteen years aco, 
aa told me by herself and by those noi^ living 
there, and I can add my testimony as.tb what I 
kaw, which I believe will interest every one in 
England, from the highest downwsrd, und be a 
gratification to those more aearly concerned. 

About sixteen years aio, tired of Europe, Lady 
EUeoborougb conceived the idea of visiting the 
East, and o7 imitating Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, i There is also a 
French lady, Madame de la Tour d'Auvergne, who 
has built herself a temple on the top of Mount 
Olivet, and lives there sUU.) Lady Ellenborongh 
arrived at Beyrout, and went to Damascus, where 
she arranged to go to Bagdad across the desert 
A Bedouin escort for this journev was necesssirr, 
and aa the Mesrab tribe oecuplecf the ground, the 
doty of commanding the escort devolved upon 
Shaykb MiiwaL a vounge? brother of Bhaykh 
Mohammad, chief of this tribe, which is a branch 
of the great Anazeb tribe. 

On tbe journey the young Shaykb fell in love 
with this beautiful woman, who possessed all tbe 
qualities that could fire tbe Arab .ima^nation. 
Even two years ago ebe was more attractive than 
half the young girls of our time. It ended by his 
proposing to divorce his Moslem wives, and to 
marry her ; to pass half the year in Damascuf 
(which to bim was like what London or Paris 
would be to ua) for ber pleasure, and half in tli^ 
desert, to lead his natomi li(6. 

The romantic picture of becoming a queen ef 
the desert, and of^ the wild Bedouin tribes, exactlv 
suited ber wild fancies, and was at once aocapted, 
and she waa married in spite of all opposition 
made by her friends and tbe British Consulate. 
She waa married according to Mohammedan law, 
changed her name to that of the Honorable Mrs. 
Digby El Mezrab, and was horrified when she 
founa that she bad lost her uationalit^v by her 
marriage, and had become a Turkish subject. For 
fifteen yeara she lived, as she died, the faithful 
and aflectionate wife of the Shaykb, to whom the 
was devotedly attached. 

Half tbe year was paased in a very pretty house 
she built ai Damascus, just without the gates of 
the city, and the other six months were paased, 
according to his nature, in the desert^ in the Bf • 
douin tents of tbe tribe. 

In spite of this hard Ufe necessitated by accom- 
modating herself to his habits -tor they wert 
never apart — she n^ver lost anything of the Eng- 
lish lainr nor the softness of a woman. She was 
**fffande danu au hmtt dea doigi$*' in sentiment, 
voice, manner, and speech. She never said or 
did anything you could wish otherwise. She kopt 
all his resp^n, and was the qneen ot his tribe. 

In Damascus we were only nineteen Europeana. 
but we all flocked around Cer with affection ana 
friendship. The natives tbe same. As to Strang'^ 
era, she only received those who brought a letter 
of introduction from a friend or relative ; but this 
did not binder everv ill-conditioned passer-by 
from boasting of bie intimacy with tbe house of 
Mezmb, and recounting the iintrutha which he in- 
vented, pour $efaire valoir, or to sell his book or 
newspaper at a better profit. 

She understobd friendship in its best and fullest 
sense, and for those who enjoyed her coofidenee 
it was a treat to pass the hours with her. She 
spoke French, Italian, German, SSlav. Spaniab, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Greek as she spoke ner na- 
tive tongue. She had all the ta^^tes of a country 
life, and occupied herself alternately with pointing, 
sculpture, music, or with her gariden flowers, or 
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poultry, or with her thoroughbred Arab mares, 
or oarnring ont some improvements. She was 
Ihoroaghljr a connoissear in each of her amuse- 
ments or oceufiaUons. 

To the last siie was fresh and young ; beautiful, 
brare, refined and delicate. '* £on tang ne pent 
menHr,** Her heart au/ond was noble ; she was 
charitable to the poor. She regulurlj attended 
the Proteatant ofanroh, and ofteA twice on Sod- 



days. She fulfilled all the duties ot u good Chris- 
tian lady and fin Englishwoman. 

She is dead. All 1ho»e who knew her in her 
latter davs will weep for her. She had but one 
fault (and who knows it it was hers), washed eat 
by fifteen years oi goodness and repentance. Let 
us hide it, and shame those who seek to drac op 
the adventures of her wild }'outh to tarnish st 
good a memory. JiequiesctU in pace. 
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The Sliie Jmy. 

Tkp InbftliiUtiits'of Gedtr Qiore wer* thrtfrn 
into a great Vitate of excitement when It becattie 
knowD that Mr. and Hn. Jay were boilding them- 
aelrea a houae in the top of one of the cedar treea. 
Maater Catbird was in his eiement. He b^d sqine- 
thing to gosaip about, and a large and atteniire 
andienoe were eagerlj drinking in all that he had 
to saj. 

** I tell TOn what it is/' ecretmed he, in a Terj 
harsh Tofee. '' I know all abont these oeople. 
It was onlj this morning that I heard Farmer 
Gray say that the whole Jaj family oaght 
to be exterminated. They were the greatest 
tbIeTes and miscbief-makera in the coontry ex- 

cepi< " Here the yonng gentleman pansed 

abmptlr, and looked rather sheepish. Eren^ one 
longhed find winked, but all cried, *' Go on ! so 
on !'* " Well," proceeded Master Catbird, " be 
said that this morning Mrs. Jay, who U to be our 
next-door neighbor, was the cause of his losing 
a rery fine deer. She was sneaking along after 
him to see what he Was about, and when she saw 
him raise his gun, shrieked out at the top of her 
To!ce, and frightened the deer away. 

"Oh, if you young birds won*t haye to-oatoh 
it! They tell me that these terrible Jays liye 
altogether by plundering and murdering ratiall 
birds." 



At this the Uttle birds set up a doleiNtl ory, and 
some of the lady-birds faintea dead away. Mra. 
Thrush, and some others of a gentle^ retuinff dis- 
poaition, wept bitterly,and withdrew to the prtVooy 
of their own homes. 

" Oh, my dear Thrushy," said Mrs. Thrush, in a 
mournful voice, *'is it possible that, after the 
trouble and care of raising them, our little 
ones are doomed to (all victims to these terrible 
Jays? We must more immediately." 

" Very well, my dear," said Mr. Thrush. «♦ I 
am ouite yri^^ng to do as jou wish ; but I am 
afraid that we shall not be able to complete 
another dwelling before it is time for your second 
brood. 1 think, pel hapa. we had better remain 
where we are. It is a dark place, and very se- 
cluded. I doubt if we could find a better one; 
and the children are growing large enough to 
protect themaelyes." 

Mrs. Thrush shook her head, and continaed to 
weep oyer the possible fate of the little Thrusbea. 
Meanwhile the crowd about Master Catbird were 
growinff more and more excited, and when he bad 
inisbecr a long and thrilling account of the fate 
of some of the Jays' victims, the frantic popa- 
lace gave vent to tbeir indignation in loud ones 
of. **Put them out!" '* Break their house to 
pieces, and kill the wretched ereaturea !" 

"Oraoions!" growled old Father Owl from the 
tree above them, where he was taking a nap, 
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** what noisr pests these birds are !^ One is oerer 
allowed to 'sleep in peace. I aay, jou, llaster 
Catbird, what is the matter?" ' - 

At the same time, Father Owl peWbfined the 
wonderful ffjmnastic feat of tamiog his head eD> 
tirely roond on his shoulders, witboat any incon- 
Tenienoe apparently. 
' A dozen voices answered him at onoe, and^ as 
soon as he beard the name Jay, Father Owl him- 
self was struck with consternation. 

''Nomorepeac^for me," be muttered. '* Those 
JftTi are the torment of my life/' 

Now, aU this wiHiM tend lo eire one a very bad 
iuipTussioti as to tJiC cliafjider* ol Mr, und ^Jrs, 
rlsLv; but ntall H m^ght be nil a mi^Ntiikf:. Vouuf( 
l.atbird trail al«iraj0 fmyiD^ epUciul thiugB nt his 
nd^hbors* He had cdu^ht tb* h^ibit Irom lounff. 
\ugtbamt th« Tiltage, nnd bBtrniu!; io the \^^q\)W% 
roDi'er>iition; finu tiA for ntd FutherOurL bu was 
always look) Ms; U-l ihe djiTk f^^dv of ffrervtbing/ 

,Mr. and Mm. Jay p^Id do ntt^atian to what was 
goiiij( on nnnmd TbeuT* Tbej seeriwd (oo oiuch 
etjj^iigel wiLli their IV t+rk ty uDderBiand what the 
«¥CL;emcui waa about. For the frrst f«w dirs 
they iE#pt 1 hem !Kf^ Ives very quiet, and uoot>efgLind 
jiTi)tbiii^ Ei:i conipii^in oiV Tlie othyr birds be;jRn 
tg think that ih^y tiud been mi^mtermedf i^nd 
fvhen the .liya fuviou-lv Attncktiid And drove away 
a hawk tba( waa nbout to puuoce utKm one ol tite 
litUe Catbirds, they all said that Master Catbird 
owed the Jays an apology for slanderinfc tbeir cha- 
racter; but this apology he stoutly refused to 
■lalte; and told them to wait, and tbey would see 
thai he was right. 

Now, erery morning a small crowd of birds 
were accustomed toassemble near the dwelling of 
the Jays to witness the amusing and ridiculous 
sight of Mr. Jay Ptruttins baok and forth in the 
sun, admiring bimself. ^e would practice erery 
moaning the most entrancing love-song<4, turning 
his head and gazing upon himself in the most 
silk, lere-sick way imaginable. . 

One morning the laughing crowd about .him 
were stsrtled by the scream or a hawk and the cry 
of a little bifid in distress. All flew to the rescue 
of their little ones, but no hawk was to be found. 
The excitement had somewhat subsided when the 
ery was repeated, with the same result, and this 
was kept up most of the day. 

Master Catbird shook his' bead, and looked Tory 
knowing^Iy in the direction of the Jays, and by- 
and-by, it was whispered about that Mr. Jay could 
explain the mysterious erics; if he saw fit 

it seemed that this morning was the commence- 
ment of hostilities oil the part of the Jays. Little 
birds began tp disappear, eg^s wc^e broken, ^and 
' tiie concents eaten, the old birds being driTcn 
away from the nests. The cries of the different 
bird's were mimicked to such perfection, that hus- 
band's were sent on useless errands after distressed 
wives, and parents were called away by the ery of 
sopie little one in the forest^ to return after a fruit- 
less search dnd find their progeny killed and 
their home destroyed by the enemy. 

Master Catbird was 'triumi)hant, and, aocom- 
panied br some other inquisitive youngsters, 
followed Mrs. Jay, and discorered in some of her 
hiding places money, jewels, etc., that prored, 
without a doubt, tbiit she was a thief. 

The other birds decided that ** something must 
be done," and appointed a meeting to take place, 
in which all responsible heads of families were to . 
speak ttieir minds freely, and were to deoide upon 
what was the best course to pursue. 

But this meeting was destined nerer te take 
plaee, for, the morning before the time appointed, 
a yovnc man from the neighboring Tillage, being 
outwalking in CedarOroTe^ espied Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay destroying the little ones of poor Mrs. 
Th'rtish', and, In his indignation, raised bis gun 



and fSred, killing Mrs. Jay and injarliiff ber hoa- 
band so badly that he was soon dispatched. 

Great was the joy among the other birds at 
Cedar Grove, and, instead of the gnve m^eUui^, 
a grand ball was giren in honor of Master Catbird, 
who had so kindly warned them, and it became 
whispered about that he was in some waj con- 
nected with their happy dellTcry from their 
enenajr, the Jays, who, though a reiy be&atifid 
and interesting bird, is a great pest not only to 
bird and beast, but to man also — not onlj ccn- 
sidered a very objectionable neighbor bj the 
feathered tribei, but hunted and &Ten awaj by 
etery one. 

By' the negroes of the South they are supposed 
to M possessed of a sort of supematoral power, 
and bated and feared accordingly. 

The jay, or the blue jar, as it it called in 
America, can be tery easily taught to talk, and 
ca:n be made yer^rtame, ncTer, however, loaintr its 
propensity for tbieTinj^ and mischieroaa tricks of 
all kinds. Its diet consists mostly of animal food, 
rather then vegetable. It will sometimes, indeed, 
do a great dealof damsfe among fruits and Teget- 
ables, but, as a geneml thing, prefers the egirs 
arfd younji; of other birds, sometimes even attack- 
ipg old birds. It is also very fond of note and 
deed's. When pressed by hunger, tbey become 
verr bold, and have be^ known to assemble to- 
getner in large flocks, make a raid on some en- 
campment, and carry oflf everything eatable that 
can oe found. 

The nest of the blue jay is larg» and clnmnly 
made, and generally placed on tie tops of cedar 
treea. The eggs, four or five in nnmbtr, are ot a ' 
dull olive color, spotted with brown. 
• The blue jay is a very beautiful bird, and quite 
vain and proud j the male especially enteitaining 
a great admiration for bimseir, and showing it in 
a most amusing manner. The upper portions of : 
the body are alight bluish purple color, the head I 
being aaomed with a movable crest of bright blue 
or purple feathers. Ob each side of the head is a ; 
narrow black line rising higher than the eyea ; and 
round the neok, ind extending to the breas^ ia a 
band also of black. The chin, cheeks and throat 
are bluish white : the abdomen pure white. The 
tail feathers are light blue, barred with bUck, and 
tinned with white, except the two middle ones, 
wmcb are tipped with purple. The eyea are 
bazeL 

f^ 1» ! » ■ , 1 ■ 

Mrs. Myrton's Bhtfdelner. 

Oira of the prettiest women In tbe town* of Slag 
Sing was Mrs. Alice Myrton, a wealthy «widow, 
about twenty-two years old. She ^aac a amaJI, 
slightly formed blonde, with dark blue ■eyes thst ; 
lit'up with a roguish smile on tbe-ali^ieet pro- : 
vocation, a delicatelv outlined face framing a and- 
injg; month and aquiline Hose, and a protnaionof 
shining hair, wbioh she wore ciroled .aronnd her ' 
bead in auch a manner as to reveM what is I 
ainongst tbe distuiguiabii^ bei^uties ^f her sex— ' 
tbe sloping^ curve at tbe nape of tbe neck. j 

At toe. time of my story, she had commenced 
to weary of ber state, of single-bleesednesa, aod 
had come to tbe conclusion that, if it be not good ' 
for man to live alone, it is worse for a wonaa, 
besides being often inconvenient. 

Of course, there was no laok of aspirants for 
ber hand: but, having sagelv determined that she 
needed tne protection and experience of one 
much older toan herself, a certain Mr. Hoggins 
waa the gratified recipient of the greater part of 
such favors as she cbose^ to bestow upon em- 
bodied mascufiniiy. 

This gentleman waa the local magistrate, com- 
monly called **Squar^" and being of the poa- | 

I' 

.. II 
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dtrow bvOd ai/d oi^«rbf iiitell«#t, ptMtA M'a 
wige man. for preitj much the same rea«Oli tbai'a 
4>lff book IS vapposed to h% v«fy toarncd. 

' NMurally, )i« was at^M bis oustoin, plteMfy 
'f)leaso4 at the maiiced pr^ferebc*' shown -bim by 
Mrsj Myrion, and oa one batmy t^^ttimer day 
BMStered ni^ auffloknt ^alpitainiff eoorage to 
' fonnallv declare biiuBelf bar kyrsr, oaggiog per* 
missle* td eoofrole bar foraflngvwftb tba d&aal 
diamood*Tioff. 

This permissioii was neither fflTantior withheld, 
the pretty widow sayinfc that aEe was opposed to 
'all riags, brut adding, with a b«witcbiDff saiile, 
that ** be might bMe." 

Matters were in tnis ooadHion, wfaev one mora- 



ing. In the soft, dettciova WeaOMT ot Ootf ber* Mt. 
EKeo UaffffiM reeelTed a tuintiT perfumed note» 
inTttfaig him to Idnoti on the monrow with ** yours, 
Terr sincerely, Alice Uyrton," 

JPor one OMinent he ao far forfot his dignity as 
to chuckle rolubly, and then dispatched anTnttant, 
easier acoeptance. detemnbed that, .come what 
might, tba momentouamornfasg aboold ao change 
hit present position as to either raise Mm to the 
beigbts of unutterable bUM, or burl him down- 
Wtra to the realms of bottomless despairj 

The luncheon was to take place in a small two- 
tftory building some short distaboe from the boose, 
whioh had formerly been used as a gardener^ s re- 
vldenoe, but bad reeently been traostormed into a 
pleasant little summer-house, with the advantage 
of doora and windows. 

About twelve o'clock in tho day a prolonged, 
deep-drawn, steady yawn resuunded through the 
upper story of the edified, popularly supposed to 
be deserted. 

Bpirlts, howoTer, had nothing to do with the 
yawn, for it emanated from the lungs of a yonog 
inan lying stretched at full length upon a lounge. 
Ue waa Adfir ffoOd-tooking, with keen black ejea, 
and dark nsir cut short, rather well-dressed, 
though #lth ttoat indefinable air about him which 
proclaims as pUinly as spoken words ** bard ap.*' 

Soaroely awake, be sprang to his feet, aroused 
by a koocK at the door, and a voioe saying: 

*'lt»sme-Mary." 

He immediately unlocked it, and admitted her. 

" I hope you slept well, Mr. Phillips f" 

*<<Tee,^' he replied, carelessly ; ** about as well 
as usual. It's three weeks now since I haTe slept 
la a bed." 

"Tott ean sleep In one to-night, for I am obHgtd 
to turn you out of tbis." 

«*Tbrnmeo«t? WhjV' 

** Because M rs. Myrton ift going to hare lunehten 
here to-day, and there woold be # fine time for me 
if she kuoMt tiMt I bad been letiing you stayh^re. 
There is a very good hotel in the TtUage." 

*^ Do you sifppose that I would go to a hotel, 
where eyerybody can see meP 

"Why not!" 

<< Oh— wetl-^ah-^ particular reasow. But; 
then, I should not Mo her «oy moraf" • 

"^hor 

** Mrs. MyMoD. of dourse/* said Mr. PMlITps, 
Impatiently. ** Only last niirht I wstehed her tor 
more than an hour, while she was walking in the 
garden, going from ffower to flowery pennrely in- 
haling their fragrance, she herself sx^eetei* than 
the rarest. Is she not lovely I" - 

*' They all say so," answered Mary, with • side 
glance toward a mirror. 

** I had almost," continued Mr. PbilHas, pur- 
suing bis own thoughts, '^forgoltan oivimr^ pru- 
de -ce even, and should have fallen at iMr 
f^X *9 

*• Through the Window^' 

•♦Pshawl Give me the newspaper. Hullo I 
here it is!" and he read oiDud from the previous 
•veuing's Pod: ' ••< 



> *** Kbtb^g has yet been diseovered whf eb wonid 
lead to a oleuring-up of the mysterv surraunding 
the atrooioMi muirdertbat a khon time ligo so agi- 
lated the' )^ublie. Mr. Jahaiv Henry, ihe finest 
flgure-pfcinter #B ihe <^lty,has been missing lor 
over three weeks, and the most energetic' seurdk- 
inniias bkberio f«ili»d -to discover bisbody^Glad 
of Hi) He hfAl ^t eompleted •no of the best 
pictures which eyen his lertUe genius bad ever 
undertaken, and left the studio ouitdibg at pre- 
cisely half-past twelve on Thursday, the 4th inst. 
Since then no trace of him has bees found, ex- 
oe|>t abft of ynen stained with blobd-K Verm thou}. 
By a ifctal coinoideuoe, one of our moat deipemie 
crimiuals^ known as Double Brain Johnny, had tbe 
d^ before esoaped fi^m Sing Sing. < As Mr. Henry 
^ff^ ftoitg in that dirsction, tor tbe purpoii<e of 
8ketobing» It ia, unfortunately, only too probable 
that the ruffian has added a new offense to his 
long list or Climes. Tbe detectives ai« working 
•u» the oaa^^^Of' course!^ Meanwhile the friends 
or the taientea young artist have collected all the 
paintings left in his studio, even to the slightest 
sketoh, and have put them up at auction. This 
interesting collection will be sold to-night, and all 
desirous of securing real works ot art will not 
ftiil> to< attend. We understand that the owners of 
our most prominent |>rivate galleries havoaigDified 
tfaelr intention of being preeent in order to secure, 
if possible, a relic of the lamented artist mo un- 
fortmately cut otf iu tbe prime ol his genius.' 

"Three cheers for Double Brain Johonv I" con- 
cluded Mr. Phillips. 

During the reading, Mary had been settiug the 
table. As he finishec^she stopped 9hort, horrified. 

" What, sir! do you know himf" 

" Not a bit ; bill the victim was one of my best 
friends;" and he began to sing '* Champagne 
Charlie." 

'* Yoti are a'bad man, to be glad because your 
friend is dead." 

'* A great artist never dies, Mary. Now that he 
has been mbrdcred, people Will rush to buy his 
pictures at bi.& prices, and wfll recognize the 
talent for which, they would never give him credit 
before." 

^*Mts. M^on did, I know, for I saw her crying 
Over this paper. She is rery fond of pictures; the 
house is mil of them." 

'* Is that sot" be «xcia|tiaed, eagerij; and, tear- 
tng a leaf from a memorandom-book, he wrote 
rapidly : 

'^Mauaiu— Since I have caused you grief^lfcel 
sorry for what J have done. I killed yultan 
Henry^ but can bring him to life agoiu if you 
realtor wish H. I love you. Give me five miautes, 
ajid if I should read hqpe in your eyesi " 

Ue waited a moment for further inspiration, 
when the luncheon-table eaught his sW^ht. 

''Two plates!" he exclaimed. ^'laBS not to 
lunoh with barf" ■ 

**No,'' said Mary ; ^J* yoo are not, but M#. Hug- 
gins is." 

"Who's Mr.Huggins?" 

'*0b%^ the man Mu^s engaged to marcr." 

** The deuce she is ! Hoggins— beastir name 1 
No woman of true taste would think of such a 
oant Ooad«by»!'' 

Tearing the note in two, he threw a portion of 
it upon the floor,tind rushed indignantly from the 

The discriminating reader has donbtiess per- 
eeired thai- this y^ung gentleman was very im- 
petuous. 

It wt» time that<fae went, for, in a abort while 
aiter his departure, Mr. Huggins catered the 
8umiiier«house^ followed by tbe village oon- 
atable. 

«' loll Mra.'Mvrtoi^ Mary that buaiMM detaiaa 
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ineber« for a few ttomenta," Mid Hr. Umgejiiw; r»- 
MuniBg, when bo tod bk cooipoiiioii woro akma : 
" Now. Jeokios, tbU i» a 6110 opportimiij tor>'oa 
to disunguUb towruAL An 700 tare tbai you 
hATo toon Doable Bnin JohoQj in ibU oeigbbor- 
koodf 

<*Toi« your honor/' replied Mr. Jenkii^t— o 
ihort, eorpoloBt maa, twoUeii with the dignity of 
bis offloe. 

*< Too bare bi« detcrintion V* 

" Two of then, yoar honor." 

"How, two r 

"Yes, lir. Here ther are. No. 1— height, fi?o 
feet eleren ioehet and a half; age, for^j-oine; 
Ught hair, low forehead, large month, toro-up 
noae, and projeotiog chin. No. S~a?erage height, 
dark hair, ordinary forehead, ordinary mouth, 
ordinary nose, onuoary obin, and with no par- 
ticular marks/' 

** You ought to find him without trouble. Are 
the men placed througbool the groonda as I 
direotedr 

"Yes, your honor.'* 

" Tell ibem to stop eyerT man they see, and if 
he disobeys, to fire at him.'' 

" Yea, your honor." 

Further talk between the Justice and the con- 
stable was cut short by the appearance of Mrs. 
Myrton, and Mr. Jenkips' betook himself to 
asiarch for the escaped criminal. 

After the nsaal preliminary conTorsation, the 
widow and her guest sat down to lunch, though 
Mr. flngglns was so occupied with bis hope of 
catching the celebrated Double Brain Johnny, 
that he was hot a dull companion. 

Quite positive of making the capture, he had 
already determined what be should state to the 
shool of "intenriewers" he expected to call upon 
him the next dav. Suddenly, much to Mrs. M/r- 
ton's surpribo, he leaped up from the table, up- 
setting his chair in so doing, and pounced upon a 
scrap of paper. 

" I have it 1 I hare it 1" he cried, exnltingly. 

"You have what?" exclaimed Mrs. Myrton, 
seriously alarmed tor his sanity. 

" The confession of the murderer I" And he 
read aloud : * " I feel sorrr for what I have done, but 

....lovejou ' Ah! there never yet was a crime 

committed without a woman's being at the bot- 
tom of it. If I could oolv find the other part of 
this letter I" With that^ oe hurried down-staira, 
to give fresh advice to his subordinates. 

•^He is craxy 1" said Mrs. Mvrton. 

"More jealous than crazy,'* correeted Marj, 
wHh the privileged freedom of a trusted servant. 

" Absurd ; he bM cot feeling enough, and, be- 
sides, of whom could he be jealous V* 

" Of thst yonng gentleman who alwajs looks at 

?oa so when he passes /on on the road-^Mr. 
hillips is his name, I believe." 

««Bidknloai." 

" At all events, I thought be would kill himself 
when I told him thai jon are to many Mr. Hog- 
gins." 

"PoorfeUow." 

" Well, be wrote that letter Whioh Mr. Muggins 
was readmg." 

" Did he dare te write to mer 

" But since he did not send it, what ham is 
donet" 

"True." 

" A little more and he would have thrown hioa- 
self in the river." 

*Yon 



quite 



" Poor fellow 1" she repeated, musingly. ' 
nav leave now, Mary ; I wish to be alone." 

der head rested on her band sa -ahe eat . 
still, thinking of tbio yonng fellow. She bad aeen 
him hot a few times, and yet had baeome atraagel j 
interested in his manner and appearance. Then 
her thoufhta 4nraed to Hoggins, and. ahe resolved 



that be should change hia nam«, if she hatd aa/- 
thiag to aay about ic 

Au at ones she was aroused bj the report of a 
pistol outside^ and the abrupt entranoe into tbe 
room of a man ihrongh the window, who fell ml 
her feet, and in whom She recognised the romantU 
stranger. " What follv 1" she exokimed, stnrtang 
up. ^' Are von woun<fedt" 

"No: i had to come in. that way beoanaeifs 
the only one not watched; there are men all 
arottod the house." 

"Wer^ yon not afraid r 

"No; qnite the contrary. Yeaterdaj, whan I 
was here ulone. admiring yom; when jon, also 
alone, were wnlking in the garden, when tfaem was 
no one near to prevent me from saying, *I love 
you I' then a foolish timidity kept me aiUnt, Bat 
BOW thai all endeavor to separate us, tbeir efforta 
only serve to inspire me with courage. Let them 
come now, though ; let the whole world ba wit- 
ness of our love.'' 

"Really, air," said Mrs. Myrton, sareastieallj. 
" I admire your aasoranoe. You are not ereo 
aoqoaiated with me. I do not know voar name ; 
jet yoa fall at my feet like a rooket-sliok, and talk 
of mutual love as If we had awom fidelitj to eaab 
other from childhood." 

* Yon aay that I do not know you— I do. Yoa 



are a wonderful combination of all nature's 

, ligni 
beauty. You 



feotions, dignity joined to grace, and gh>i 



ire's per< 
rified bi 
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" Enough," she interrupted, with some of tha 
dignity ofwhich he had spoken so glibly. "Were 
IIo say that 1 disliked vou, 1 should hardlj be 
speaking the truth ; but if you imagine that jour 
private theatricals — excellently acted, 1 admit — 
oan turn my bead^ I should be the first to laugh at 
your folly^Aven were I f>ee." 
- " You are not married 1" 

" No, hat engaged to be. Hark I Borne one ia 
coming. Go wbile you can." 

Mr. Phillips ran to the window to eacapa 
as be had entered, but Mrs. Myrton held bun 
baek. and motioned to the door which led inlo a 
small anteroom. 

She had but just closed the door behmd hia, and 
withdrawn the key, when Mr. Huggina eaoM up 
the stairs, hot, excited, and out of breath. He 
had been unsuooesafully chasing the eeeaped 
murderer., 

" I am convinced/' he said, without other pro- 
faoe, " that Douhlt Brain Johanj iahidden in thia 
building." 

" Heret" asked Mrs. Myrton, aatoniabed. 

" Yee :" and be tried the door sbe had the mo- 
meot before locked. " Give me the key 1" 

"Yon forget, Mr. Huggina, that yon aia not 
yet mv husband." 

" Tnls.has nothing to do with marriage. As a 
Juatice. I ask you for the key." 

" All the more reason why 1 shonld rafuaa It. I 
vl^t sabolt to jealoutyin a lover, no mattar how 
abaurd the eauseb but will never bow to other dlo- 
taUon." 

«*Ba oavtfid, Mrs. Myrton," said Hoggiaa, ba- 
coming irritalad, " that yoa do not oOaad tba 

"*Aod do you be careful," sbe retorted, "that 
yoa do not ofleod ma." 

" There is a man concealed in that room." 

" WeUt" she said, oooUy, as if that were the 
most natural thing possible. 

" If yon are so led awav by compaadon aa to har- 
bor a criminal,' 1 shall be obliged ta break open 
the door." 

" A oriminalt" 

" Yes, one of the wofet soii." 

"You mean one of*the worst sort far ya«. 
What do you want of him t" 

" I want to have him hanged." 
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'< Nothing mort tlk*ii ^tit But, serlonslj/' 
she oontinaed. '' joii ibonld be calmer. Remeui* 
Imt TOUT posluon." 

<*Tbat*8Ju8t what yw are irj\ng to make mo 
forgot!" cried Huggina, proToked atirhathe eon- 
aidered her malicioaa " cnaflBog. * 

*« Beaides/' she resumed. ** the poor -fellow It 
Dot BO guiltT aa yon think.'' 
"Poor fellow— bah y he snorted, angrflj. 

" I ahould ear that his error ** 

** Hia crime I^ ejaoalated the fnatioe. 
** His crime, then— ia one tMi anybody miijbi 
commit 1" 

" m commit hfan/* growled Huggiiii, perpe- 
trating hia first and only joke. 
" Yon youraelf are not without fanlta," 
** By Jove, tbia ia too mnob/' and apringing to 
the b€4l, he rang a tintinnabniating peal. 
Mary arrived, running at the top of her stoeed* 
**TelI the constable to come here with two 
men."sMdHa gins. 
" 1 fortid yon to atlr, Mary," 
'* I order yon in the name of the law.** 
'<ru dismiss yon if you obey him.*' 
*< I'll put yon in priaon if you don%" abonted 
tbejostioe. 

iUry waited for no more contradictory com- 
manda ; but, eleppingher hands OTer hereara, fled 
rapidly. 

*' Thai ia sufficient," said Mrs. Vyrton. '* Here 
la the key ; but if you open that door, all ia OTor 
between ua. 

** When yon know better who this man ii, yon 
win thank me for haring aaved yon/' 

Saying this, he melodramatfcalty unlocked and 
filing open the door, half expecting that theruflBan 
woiOd at once attack him ; but 'greatly to hf a anr- 
priae, the room waa empty. Be turned around, 
crestfallen. 

Mra. Mrrton dirtned that her eccentric admirer 
had agido risked Ufe and Kmb br escaping 
through the window rather than snbject her to 
any annDyance on his account, and commenced 
to think tnat such an unreasoniuff derotion was, 
perhapa, better than the chackle-beaded jealooar 
of a Hugffins : for she had no other idea of what 
he meant oy hia talk about aome mysterious crim- 
inal. 

She had ample time in which to pursue this 
train of thought, for Huirffins immediately hurried 
otf; and did not reappear for fully twenty minutes. 
At their expiration be came in, followed by the 
constable, and an assistant — all harins in their 
banda roToWers, which were subsequently diacoT- 
ered to be unloaded— dragging between them the 
gentleman called Mr. Phillips. 

*' Here he is I" cried Huggina, in exultation, aa 
Hrs. Myrton atarted up from her seat. 

** What is the meaninsc of this t*' exclaimed Phil- 
lipa, indignantlT, shaking himself free, while the 
two guards took their places near the door. 

'*/will oak all needful questiona/' said Mr 
Huggina, assuming hia sternest aspect of judicial 
gravity. ** What ia your name V* 
** Never mind." 
" Where do you live t" 
"Where 1 pfeaae." 

" Where were you on the 4th of this month f" 
"Abaurd," aaid Mrs. Mjrton. <'CiinH you see 
that be haa aome pariloalar reason for not answer- 
ing von? I am no iudffe, but still I am certain 
that lu» ia innocent ofwhatever he is charged with. 
"I thank jou for your confidence" sa-d Phil- 
lipa, bowins, '* and can aaaure you that it ia not 

*Then,*I will tell/ou who you are," said Hug. 
gina, severely. **Tou are John Sart, aliat the 
Crib Cracker^ but more commonly known aa 
Dooblo Brain Johnny. One year ago you were 
aent to Sing Sing -*' 



Vha Diamond Tiara« 

It would be hard to discover, ia the length or 
breadth of the United States, a sleepier, doUer 
little village than Edge Hill, although it Ilea within 
two boors' ride by rail ot the city of New York. 

It ia true there ia a walk or drive of five miles 
from the railway atation to Cie vUlage, and it 
aeema aa if tboae five milea had thrown the village 
and ita people fifty yeara behind the age. lliere 
waa the osuai numoer of country stores, and a 
certain anonnt of traflio on the main atreet, while 
within a wide circuit were some of the richest 
farma fai the States 

There waa the neceaaaffy great man, and great 
hooae, the latter being Rdge Hill proper, and aitu- 
ated a mile fh>ni the Tillage. Here for manv gen- 
erations bad dwelt the family of Garwina ; lather, 
aon, mndaon and great-grandaon, ail inheriting 
the old place in direct line, until the Dani^ Gar- 
win holainjg it upon the evening in March I am 
about to Macribe failed to give a aon to the line 
of Garwina. and ao failing, atarted n chain or 
eventa which led to the inciaeota of my atorv. 

Upon n Mnatering March alteraoon, when Win- 
ter aeemed atruggltng to retain the power Spring 
was wreating from hUn, n traveUr vaUced np the 



'•My dear, air." eald PUUfpa, "I mnat beg 
yon to be somewhat dearer. Yon aoem to thini 
that I have been guilty of doing aomethiog 
wrong." 

•* Yon hnve." 

«<1 tbonld veiT mneh like to know what I have 
done." 

«' On the 4th of October, 1871, you nuuderod the 
celebrated painter. Julian Henry." 

•<Ha! ha I bar came fh>m Mr. PhiUipa, in a 
roar of laughter. *< Ob, tbia ia rich I This ia 
capitaL And yon nre a justice of the peace! Hal 
hal bar . '^ 

"Tbia abnmeleea effVontery onlv aggravatee 
yonr crime. Here is part of a letter—did yon 
write itr *^ ' 

«'Yes." said Phillipa, careleaaly glancing at 
the paper held toward hias. 

** And in tbia letter," puraned fluggins, " yon 
say, * I killed Juli«n Henry.' Yon aball be com- 
mftted for trial without delay. Notioa, Mrs. | 
Mvrton, bow -villainy alwaya overreachea itself. 
Tbia ruffian murdered a poor artiat for the aake 
of a few paltry dollara, while, bad he waited until 
after the anotton of hia victioi'a pictnrea, wbiob 
netted over aeventeen thonaand doUara *' 

'•aeventeen thousand doUaral" cried PhiUipa. 
"laitalkotl" 

"Yea." 

«* Hurrah, then I «Otr, ye lendings.' I Uve 
again— I em Julian Henry. Yea, the celebrated 
painter biaMcir." 

Uujggins waa staggered at tbia unexpected re- 
velatiin, and, of conrae. demanded proof. Tbia 
was soon furniahed by the other half of the eom- 
promiaing letter, which the artist had fortnnately 
itnffed In bin pocket. 

Not many ' aentencea were needed to inform 
Mrs. Mvrton that the murder was a little dodge 
to enable the painter to realise a good round aum 
by taking advantage of a faotitioua public excite- 
ment She readily forgave what email amount of 
deception had been practiced upon her. 

"However," said the artiat to me, when flniah- 
faig the atory, "it was a murder, after all; for, be- 
fore Christmas, Mrs. Myrton no longer lived, 
though somebody very much Uke her survivea in 
the peraon of Mra. Henry." 

I never heard whether the real Double Brain 
Johnny were really captured. 
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mwd itrMt of tbe- little vSHage, and eBtbred the 
b«r of the orlv pubfic-boaser^the Goldeo Honk 

It WM not an uoheard'^f event for «. tourist <o 
GODie (or fisbinft or Bbouting, or an artist foe 
sketching, at Ed^e Hill; but in tbe aetnor/ of 
the oldeM inbabitAnty a atBati^ttr had aever aaked 
for a room at tbe Golden Horn in March. 'Nol^a 
cbambar^waa in readiness^ and tbe nair-ooiner 
was invited to wait in tbe bar «rUila one was b«iag 
prepat-ed. 

liiroiving aside a wide-brimmed hat add a lai;ge 
clo&k, be appeared to the cariooa eyev studying 
bim a tail, ratber fine-lookiD>c nian of abotfl thirtx, 
with a pair of ICpfifUab aide-wbifkers, enrlioff 
brown hair, and deeply set eyes, black ht tboaa of 
an Italian briga d. 

** Can you ieil rae," he asked, after a half-henr 
of cbat aooat tbe weather and toe ne#s in Yorkr— 
"can joutellioe if Daniel Uarwin bttUUves at 
Edge Hill r 

•^Cortaaoly he does," 

" The father, 1 mean, of tbe oelebBated actress, 
UuraL r 

** Von'd better not talk about that^.if you want 
a welco<n6," said one of his listeoera. 

** But my business here is to talk about thai. I 
want to 'try to buy her stage wardrobe, unless her 
daughter thinks of usin^ it. Do6a she .inherit 
anythine of her mother's ta'ent, or, I might say, her 
pa'reats^talent,. for her laCberiaas as promising 
an actor as ever trod tbe boards. « fie would hava 
made but name famous if be ha4 net diad so 
young," J . 1 

**1 guess yoh dooH know.muoh abuut .old 
Daniel Oarwin. Mr.^ '* 

''Carringfbfd,*^ suid tbe stranger. 

** Mr. Carringford I He wbnld, s^t tlie<doga os 
you^ or shoot yau outr^l^i* if you want up there 
to talk about lus daughter's talent, or bis dau2h<* 
tar's stage wardrobe^ and as for suggestii^ that 
his ffrandohild inhetited a talent for play -aotipgl 
Well"— with an expressive shrug-—*' 1 h'-d rather 
you did it than me r ' 

"But lW4int.to buy the dresses and ornaments 
of the late Mrs. Lnr-* X Jim willing to give a 
good prioe for tiiem. It will be a fayor to ma^ if 
yon oan te!l me ciytbing about tbe family." 

"There is little enough to tell Old Dijniel 
Garwin, the *iOat violent-tempered, orosa-graioed 
old man you ever met^ bad a little additian of soliiv 
nes:r iutroduced into his composition by the death 
of bis wife, soon after MB only child was bom, 



and having a girl upon his hands, instead of a boy. 
She was as batidsomf} ay , a oiclura, iaa Laura 
Oarwin, and when she was only about seventeen, 



an aotor cbap from New York came here to spend 
the Summer, and ran nwoy with her. Nobody 
knew any more Hbont her far tifteen years, and 
then tbe old gentleman took a ioumey to New 
York, and oame borne with a Httia girl, who has 
lived with her grandfather ever sinoe. They do 
say that she will ^lave a heap of mon^* her mother 
made play aotlu^; bat tbe old man is fqrious if 
it is even hinted at. . He won't allow her to be 
called by her father's name, even, but adopted her, 
and gave her his own. She is Agnes Garwin, in 
her grundl'ather's house and in the village, and 
nobody dares whisper ber father's name to her." 

" How old is she nowt" . 

" About eighteen. She must baye turned ten 
when her mother died." 

" But why is her grandfather ao opposed to her 
mother's profession?" 

*' Bless my soul, atrangeri she vras a pla^ 
actreaa. You don't snppc«/ any pious man lii[e 
Daniel Gar win, member ot a eh arch, and one of its 
shining hghte, wants a play>aotreas for a daughter, 
do Tou ? Daniel Garwin may be a oaBtaokeron?, 
UKteApered man in his family, but there ain't a 
better ehurohman in Edge HUL'' 



" H'm f Yea; but if be is, so opposed to all 
that belongs te tb/o stage, I should think be 
would be •{lad to sell what I want to bur." 

- ** It miffht be., , Did joc^^fay sbe ^as a'good oo« 
— ragood player, Mr. Cemn^ord?" 

** She was a leadinj^ statin her profession, both 
\m thii oountry and ■ m Kuropo. Sbe had some 
dresses made in Paris that 1 an) anxious to obcaiu, 
if possible." 

" Your room is ready, sir," said a servant, ap- 
pearing at that momeut, and Carringford, with a 
oourteous good-night, lelt the bar, ana went to bis 
own room. 

"Eighteen 1" he nnttered. after sitting mus- 
ing for a long time, "An ittpressible age! I 
wonder now irshe poukl be Dersuaded to aid meiia 
ease the old man will not sell tbe trapa. FU have 
what 1 wanL" he adaed, in a fierce whisper, " if 
I go through robbjerj; and murder to get It. To 
Ibiak ot its lying hidden away alt these years I 
It is five years now since I knew of its existence, 
and I have never been so neat grasbing iria this. 
If I fail nawl ^«t I will not tail I Itla mine, a» 
surely as if i held tt here in my band, for nothm^ 
fMl »top npe now.". 

Yet, in spite of his fierce reaotutioBs, Carrins- 
foul returned to his room» late in the evening, 
battled and disappointed in his flr^t venture. He 
bad seen Daniel Garwin, who treated his proposair 
to buy hia daughcei^a stage-wardrobe as a direct 
ipau)4 ^<^ working himself into a fury, ended 
by ordering his visitor out of the house in laa* 
guage mor^ifprclhla than el^gant 

Fur more than a month parringford vainly ao* 
daavored to gain an lotervievf with Agnes 
Garwin. 

All his hope of accomplishing the object of Hre 
years' aearcTt lay now in the shoce^s of his plan to 
lead her young teet into the pathway her mother 
had tro(ddaa; but it, seemed M9 if the guardian 

XI of this girl was waCcmOg to baffle faia 

FeariniCf perhaps, the fate that haddepriTed 
him of ms only obild, Daniel Garvin was strict 
almost to cruelty with his grandchild, and one of 
the most imperative rules be observed wes to 
aUow ber no liberty. 

If sbe went to t^e village, it most be when he 
wai able to accompany hi;r, and she waa nerer 
permiited to leave tbe grounds of his large estate 
alone. She was tree to roam tber^ but never to 
vaodar very far from the bouse. 

Strangers thf old man dreaded as if they were 
devouring wolves. It was a striinger who had 
carried away his cbild^ and he was determined no 
such fate should deprive him of Agnes. 

It would ba too much to say thu the master of 
Edge Hill loved bis daughter's child. A atem 
eanse of duty led him to obey Laura'a dying 
summons, and to adopt ber orphan daughter. 
Tbe same sense of duty kept him vigilant In tbe 
waifare of the child, who had proper teachers, 
a governess, and such advantages as he had given 
her mother. 

But u still more imperative sensf of his ofailgn.! 
tion to her made ber srandfatber gnard against 
any dan<'^r of her following her mother ■ ex- 
anq>)e. He coDScientioualy believed that the door 
of a theatre was a gate to perdition, and that an 
actor or actress gave up their soufs salvation lor 
their profesaion. 

. The month following Carringford's visit was a 
hard one for Agnes. Knowing that the yonng 
man s*ill lingered Id the village, paniel Chii-win 
scarcely allowed tbe voung girl to Cross tbe thresh- 
old of the house, tifl sbe srew pale and langiiid 
tor want of her occnstomea ej^crcise. ' ' 

Matters, were in this unpromising state for Csr- 
riqgford when, one lovely doy in April, he resohred 
to return to New York until (he vigllaiioe of tNiniei 
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Qarwhi'rekzed, and return secretly to the Tillage 
when Sammer mighi tempt otbera there, and be 
•soape vDootioed. . 

He waa Btrollinc leiawrelj tbrougb a thicklj- 
wooded portion of Daniel Onrwin's grounde, when 
be made the roaolve, and looking with thoughts 
that were ecrtalnlj not blessings toward the 
bouaew 

Suddenly behind him, and not far away, he 
heard a elear, avf eet voice, reading aloud the im- 
passioned word^ of J^ulie^. ^ 

Following the sounds with a soft, eat-like tread, 
be came upon a clearing in the wood, a circle of 
graa^ like a fairy ring, shaded by the great trees 
around it, yet ollepng a broad stage for the little 
tcet resting upon It. 

Standios in the centre of this ring wsm a girl, 
roung aha beaulirul, reciting^ with wonderful feel- 
bg and expression, the glowing lines of the Iotc- 
lom Juliet, and rgain, with quick transiiion of 
voice, attitude, and manner, answering in the im- 
passioned words of Komeo. 

It was an odd, fasciosting scene, and the liiitener 
smiLsd, well pleased, as be noted the entire abandon 
of the reader. She was Juliet, she was Romeo I 
The rich color mantled in her fair face as.^br 
[>oured forth the words of the poet with all the 
lorce of feeling and inborn dramatic talent. 

Suddenly, without a break, she teased back- the 
long curls falling over her face, and with a 
sprightly air, recited the first dialogue between 
Sir Petei' and Lady Teazle, a^ain reading both 
pafts with a manrelous adaptation of the charao- 
terist^ca of each. 

A clear, girlish laugh finished the scene, and 
she threw herself down at the loot of a great tree, 
as ff weary with her own performance. 
• The listener was wonderinap how he could pre- 
sent himself, smiling to thine how much was al- 
ready in his favor, when t^e girl again stood ereet, 
and be fairly started to see her face. 

It had been the face of a laughing, light-hearted^ 
^irl. the long soft curls ialling around a delicate 
oval, with regular features and large brown eves, 
full of vivicitji and mischief. A rich color bad 
stained the round cheek, and the figure, tall and 
slender, had seemed buoyant with Hie and aui- 
mation. , 

In the place of this laughing Ladv Teazle, there 
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stood now. a nale muse of Tragedy, the long 
euHs were deilly wound in a natural coronet 
round the sinall, shapely bend ; the larjre eyes were 



dark snd solemn, and the voice was deep and stir- 
ring, though evei^ musical. 

upon the calm Spring air this marveloasly 
modulated voice now brokb : 

«« The raven Mmaetf Is lioarre 
That croaks the Istal entianoe of Dnnoan 
Under my battlements." 

Slowly, with the intonatlbn of deenest feeling 
upon every word, the girl finished the psssage, 
starting back t6 girlish eonfusion as a round of 
applause greeted the final words. 

^'Pardon me," O^ningford said, stepping for- 
ward. ** I have not eiyoyed such an hour since 1 
heard your mother." 

**Mv mother! You knew my mother f the 
girl ei^ed, breathlessly. 

*' All lovers of the drama knew her," paid Oar- 
ringferd, urging his advantage, ** as they will all 
know her daughter a' few years f^om now." 

••No," abe said, sadly, **they will never know 
me. But teU me do 1 read as she dM ? Gmnd- 
fattier will never allow me to see one of the books 
she-slodied-^Dot even a Shakeapeace. I remem- 
ber some of the scenes, but only a very few. Ob, 
if I eoold b^ like her I 1 have seen a whole 
theatre full of people rise totheii feet to applaud 
ber« That was in Rvesia." 



" Yon were in Rossis with her?" 

'* I was always with her, until she died. From 
the time I was a little child, 1 went every evening 
with her, and she would have me a seat where I 
could see her, and hear every word abe spoke. 1 
was so happy !" 

** Are you not happy now V* 

" Happy I" she cned, and her mother had never 
given one word more soomful emphasis. '* I am 
miserable! Qrandfatber hates me because my 
parents were on the stage. I am cramped in 
every word, in every action ! Happy I The only 
happy hours I bare are those wnen I can steal 
out here, and try to imagine 1 am a great aotreAs 
like mamma." 

'* Bpt why," asked Carringford, fairly trembling 
In hie eagerness, ''do you not dress for vour 
parts f You have yo«r mother'a wardrobe/'^ 

« i do not dare to ask fo;* it. When we came^ 
my grandfather had all the beautiful dresses ana 
jewelB packed in a great chest, and he carries tb^ 
key himself." 

'* But the cheat ! Where is the chest *" 

'* Ob, that stands in his dressing-room, next the 
bedroom. Yy>u see, I could never get even a peep 
at the inside." ^ 

'^Ptoor child! fi^ch genius aa yours should 
never be cramped i» this way. Yon have your 
mother's talein—you should nave her suceesd." 

''JDo Tou thinl I could be a great actress?" 
she criea, with burning cheeks and flaahing eyes. 

** I thihk ao.^ But | could tell you more if I 
couid hter you read again. Will you let me bring 
yon some books to-morrow ?" 

"Here?" 

** Yes. I feel quite sure that, with a little prac- 
tice, you will be able to make the nubUo oea«e to 
mourn your mother's early death." 

This was the first of manj hours hi the clearing 
of the woods— hours during whiph the young • 
girKs cup of happiness seemed, full to ov^- 
lowing.' 

Books were supplied that fed the dramatic flama 
she bod inheTitea, and she studied and. practiced, 
till Carringford himself was amazed at the mair- 
velous power of expression in one so young. ^;he 
seenned in those hours to have no personality, no 
identity, , 

Frtim Ihc deep trogfrties lo the light comedieB^ 
sti{s flitted ffitli ni^ enee tlint was wonderful, eTen 
GOo^idcdn^ bcr earl/ obaiTT&ttona, and her iu- 
atiuctor pcr^ooded bluisclf ihiit it nu^ a p:^\»i}~ 
worthy imd ineriiorlous^ft tagjToiUo world arjew 
?iar^ and put Hit* toutiij utlrp^a upon the toad lo ' 
grutih' her umbitirm and huppiiiefiii. 

but there was pver one obsittcle. The lou^ 
Summer dftjs posi^icd iuav, and Carringtord was 
i]0 wearer tfie real object u*' liia pursuit thnn bc^ 
lore. It was quite nsck-**' to htijic that Danii^I 
Garwin ^oiild i-o lar os^i^^t Lia gruiiddjiiugbtgr ia 
her heart'a deMrc as io smri'iidcr to her the gwud^ 
coni(juL*^or tb6 chest m hb drcssttir^-room, tmd 
trhbout it CamiiTfoi d eiisurcd bra pupilit woa u&e- 
Xc^s to leave Ed^e Tlill. Il^r mother^ a (ortuue 
ivDold not pQATi inio licr h:j.ndq ui.til ebe wna 
t^Ti [ify one^ diid there wns r.n othfr tnonej at l-er 
ciici^Lnmnd to buy tbe iiccc^fary dreai^iia for her 
profession. 

At every one of the frequent meetings Car- 
ringford urged open Agnes the ^necessity of ob-. 
taining possession of the chest;' hearing ever ior ' 
answer the same story of dHBculty^ alixiost im- 
possibility, of gaining ace^ss to it. 

**You must psss through grnndfath6r^s rooo^ to ' 
get into the dressing-room.'^she said ; *' and, ei- 
cepting meal-times, he is Is always there." ' ' ' 

In the meantime Carringford knew that If he 
cenld not soou obtain the coveted treasure', he 
moat abandon its pnrsoit for a time, and leave * 
&dge Hill. The mon^y he had brought tbei^aH 
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betlar fate for the cbiM 
be bad adopted than lo 
■ee ber the wife of a maa 
wbo inberited e name 
known tbioogb long gear 
erttions for bonor, prob- 
itr and maclineaa; and 
A!gnea forgot ber ambii- 
ioas dreams, foi^ot Car- 
rinsford, forgoi bar 
booEa, in ber bappineaa. 

8be bad craxed, aiooe 
tier motber preaaed her 
lips to bers for the laai 
time, to be tbe object of 
love, and for the first tune 
this delijebt was oflerad to 
ber. What was a profea- 
sioo. the applaaae of the 
world, compared to this 
new-born ecstasj of Bor- 
ing, where lore was re- 
turned ! 

She had eonfided all 
ber dreams to her lorer, 
and at his request wrote 
a few lines to Carriog- 
ford^ abandoning her in- 
tention of following what 
she had belie red ber 
chosen life. Hot tears 
fell aiter the note was 
sent, but in ber heart tbe 
Toong girl still eheriabed 
a hope tbat Allen woald 
ret consent to her desires, 

MM. MTRTOH'S MOSDBEIS.— *< SHS WAS A SMALL, BLI6BTLT FOEMID BLOWDB, wbcu HktJ W e r C awaj 

WITH nARK-BLUK KTis.— SIB PAGB 450. from Edge Hin, and ber 

grandfather's infloenee. 




be pOBsessed^was rery low, and he must obtain 
more to pay bis expenses. Tbe man was becom- 
ingdesperste. 

The little sum jet in his hands would last hot a 
few days, and Agnes hesitated about taking the 
important step or leaTins her home. Erery 
chance of succesi, ber teacher insisted, depended 
upon a suitable wardrobe, and she saw no way to 
command that. 

The girl's whole heart was bound up in the hope 
of becoming a mat actress. There was no ro- 
msnce beyond that of mystery In her daily meet- 
ings with Carringford, and she waa yet yonng 
enough to be content to wait a little for the hour 
of her first step in ber mother's profession. 

So, when Carringford bade her farewell for a 

time, she felt no pang at the separation, but prom- 

. ised herself a Winter of hard stndr from the pre- 

cfous books he had provided, and built air-castles 

innumerable for the future. 

It was dull at first to find no one at the old 
trystinfr-place to applaud and encourage her, no 
one to help her where difScultiee of gesture or in- 
tonation occurred, no one to paint bright pictures 
of the future for ber ; but she perserered hrarely 
till Winter set in, and her grandfather bad a 
Tisitor. 

Allen Duncan was a distant connection of the 
Garwin family, and, passing near Edge Hill, came 
to nay his respects to its owner. This, curtly 
told, waa the history of the Winter. 

What it waa to Agnes would need a pen of gold 
dipped in sunlight to describe. Lore's young 
dream baa giren theme for stories old and new ; 
but the dreamers can never realize that othera 
hare experienced qnite such a paradise as tbe one 
tbev lire in ; tbst other hearts have felt quite such 
thrills of deep, pure delight as tbev experience at 
the touch of one hand or the sound of one vo^ce. 

¥w onoe the course of true love seemed des- 
tined to run smooth. Dsniel Garwin asked no 



tt waa the night before the wedding that Daniel 
Garwin sent ^r Agnes to come to his room. 
Harshly as he bad ever spoken to ber, he told ber 
tbst he had sent the contents of the chest in bis 
dressing-room to her apartment. 

'* It mav be tbat there is finery there that 700 
can wear,*^' he said. " I do not know. I never 
looked at the trasb. Bnt it is yours. Had it not 
been, I should have given it to tbe flames lon^ 
years ago." 

It was an ill-advised movement for the old nsaii 
to make, had he known all. Long after the house- 
hold were asleep, a beautiful woman, locked la 
ber own room, was carried back in imagination to 
ber childhood— forward to a gloHous triumph in 
the future, by the sight of tbe finery hem>ed be- 
side her. 

One after snotber of the dresses were donned, 
until, as the clock struck two, a Lady Macbeth in 
robes of crimson velvet and ermine, stood before 
tbe long mirror. Upon the yonthfol brow 
sparkled a tiara whose Urge, brilliant stonesaaemed 
lets of living flame. Even tbe girl herself pansad 
in one of her bappieat quotations to wonder at 
tbe brilliancy of the jeweled band above liar rich 
brown hair. 

** I look as mamma did tbe last night she played," 
she said. ''I remember when she came to the 
dressing-room with this tiara in ber bund, to show 
me tbe present thrown at her feet in the first act. 
We left Russia tbe next day, and mamma aever 

E laved apdo. I beard tbe story, then, of a no- 
lemaii who loved her, and whose frieads obtaiaed 
her banishment. I wonder if he gave her tbe 
tiara. Oh ! if I bad only been a little older whea 
poor mamma returned to New York, only to die. 
Hark ! What waa tbat !" 

Cries for help- pistol-shots— the bells all over 
the bonse ringinflr loudly. 

Foncetting ner dress^ ber dreams, Agnes sped 
slong tbe hall, following the cries and conlnsed 
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ooiMiy till »t last sbe arriTed Id ber grandfatber's 
room. 

Upon the floor of tbe dreasiug-room, graspin/ 
tho empty obo«t, a man lay weiiering iu blood; 
while, at a little distanoe, Daoiel Uarwin was 
stretcbed apon a low couob, dead. AUeo Duooan, 
wbite as asbes, bat cool aod colUoted, knelt Oy tbe 
writbiag, dying man, looBening tbe blaok maak 
upon bis face, wbile tbe aervanta were grouped in 
bonified aileoce. 

VTbite and awe-etricken, Agnes drew alowly 
near ber lover. Something in the figure on ibe 
floor looked suffieiently lMmiliar,.to prevent any 
great amazement on ber part wben tbe mask was 
ulted. and Carringtord*8 face was disclosed, fast 
growing clammy with the dews of death. 

He looked at her with glaxing eyes. 

** It was my last Tonture,'* be gasped ; « and it 
has faUed like all tbe rest, Agnes?' 

She knelt beside him, striving to keep back tbe 
faintness at her heart. 

** You have clasped it on yonr bead/' be said ; 
"the diamond tiara 1 It was your mother's last 
triumph wben it was thrown at her feet. Do yon 
know wbnt it cost ? It is no stage bauble. Ererr 
stone in it is a diamond worth a prinee's ransom. 
I was steward to the doke who gave it. Years 
after, I found the bill amonffst his private papers. 
1 came to America to fina it— to find yon. 1 
have failed again— failed again !** 

On It a few words more, and the gasping utter- 
ance tailed. The would-be robber lav cold and 
still beside the old man he had murdered in his 
last vain attempt to grasp tbe diamond tiara. 

Fonr years after tbe events 1 have just recorded, 
a new star burst upon the dramatic world. Mrs. 
Ouncnn's feigned/uame still is a household word 
in many tbentre-loving homes; and her beauty 
and genius still win their meed of applause. Her 
husband is one of her 
warmest admirers, and 
triumphs in every suc- 
cess. But never, since 
the niffht she clasped it 
upon ner brow for the 
first time, has Agnes 
Duncan worn tbe gift 
that caused ber mo- 
ther's banishment from 
Russia, her grandfa- 
ther's death— the dia- 
mond tiara. 



pa)ac«s, twelve theatres, a splendid boll-ring, and 
one of tbe most magnificent picture-galleries in 
itie world. 

Contrary to what might be expected by the 
casual reader, it« climate is abominable. The. 
beat and dast and. glare ot Summer are at times! 
intolerable; while the bitter winds that sweep' 
down tiom thesnow^sapped mountains, and strike 
upon tbe city that Is boill on a plateau iorn>ed of 
several bills 2^460 feet above the level of the sea, 
out to the very marrow, and are proverbially de- 
structive to invalids and young children. 

Although the approaches to tbe city are sot 
very attractive, the city itself, when viewed from 
a distance, particularly at sunrise or sunset, pre- 
sents an appearance tbe most picturesque and 
imposing. At eiiher period the jpinnades of hs 
hundred towers flash and scintillate in mid-air 
with such wondrous efl'eot, that one might be in- 
clined to fancy them various points at which some 
mighty conflagration was oursting forth. At 
least 1 thought thU latter idea in perfect keeping 
with the blase of splendor that caught my eye as 
the city burst upon my view, one fine morning in 
June, as the train tVom B^onne swept me on 
toward the station near the Field of the Moor. 

The bouses in Madrid are very lofty, and con- 
tain diflerent flats or floors, tenanted by difierent 
families, and approached by a common stairwav. 
Bach apscKment is protected by a heavy door, in 
which there is a small wicket, devoted by the 
inn)atee to the inspection of visitors before they 
are Admitted. The interior of sudi habitations 
do not present any very decided appearance of 
comfort^ as they are generally too bare of furni- 
ture, although the kitchens and offices are mostly 
well fitted up end supplied with necessaries. 

As 1 intended to remain a iortniabt in tbe city. 
I aoted on the snggestion of my handbook, and 
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Madrid, the capital 
of Spain, is situated on 
tbe waterless river Maii- 
zanares, in New Castile, 
in the very centre of the 
kiuffdom, and in the 
miodle of a plain sur- 
rounded by mountains. 
It is alleged to be more 
ancient than Rome it- 
self, and to have been a 
phice of note long be- 
fore tbe days of the 
Twin Brothers of the 
Tiber. It has a popula- 
tion of about four nun- 
dred thousand, of which 
eleven or twelve thou- 
sand are French. It 
contains seventy-seven 
churches, sixty-six con- 
vents, numerous fine 
buildings, squares and 




THE DIAMOND TIARA.— " STANDING IN THE CBNTRE OF THIS RING WAS A GIRL, 
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toolc lodgings in one of the Ooenft <le ll«e>ped«9, 
near tbo Oolle de Sevilh?, where I wan sooft dom*. 
f ortably housed at thirty reals a day. which secirred 
mc a pHtate bedroom and on oxoelleot breakfast 
at eleven o^otook, and an equally g;ood dinnar at 
H) X. Beini; fatigued, I did not move much abroad 
on the flrftt day of my arriTal ; bnt on that auc- 
ceding; it, I was up bright ftud early, and, after * 
biscuit and a glMf of (tgrms^ I aei forth on my 
▼oyag« of diacoyery, determined Itado the city na 
thoroughly at possible lyitbin the period already 
mentioned. 

The hotels and restaoranta of Madrid are, as a 
general ' things most exceUent, as are the oqfet^ 
also. Tha two latter, bowAver, are . the irreat 
public resorts, Mrhere theMadrilefios spend much 
of their Ume. One of the reetaornnts— £1 EaU- 
bleoimicato de Portilla, No. t7 Calle del Prtooipe 
—is a great centre in the bnll-fighiing season lor 
pioadores, baoderileroa and eapadaa, who, after 
the perfonnaaee of many a dan^rous feat io the 
bull-ring, aasemble here in their picturesque ooa*. 
tuiaes tor the pttrpose of oomparinft Aotes^ and 
drinking terlnm co» Umon, or bottled beer mixed 
with lemoB'jniee--^ very popular Summer beve- 
raflre. 

There are three principal eluba in Madrid ^Kl 
OasinCt Carrera San GeroaiBio. treauented by the 
4liU of the oity ; M Attmo, Calle de la Moatera, 
whioh is literary ; and a conaaaeroial c)i«b called 
Oiroula del CommtrcUK r , 

The iheaKrea. which are generally oomfortable 
and well appointed. Often invariably at half-past 
eight o^cloWv a«d close at bal finest eleyoD. The 
Royal Italian Opera House, in the Plaia Isabella 
II., is a fine esttbl shment. Here the boxes 
range firom seven to twolre dollars, and the stalls 
I'rom one and a half to two. Between two and 
three dollars will secure,; 4)n an average, a bex at 
uny of the other theatres, save the Opera Comique, 
where you have to pay four dollars. The price 
of stalls also varies with the establishment, from 
thirty cents to eighty. Very long intervals occur 
between the acts« during which a lar;{e portion of 
the audience seek the conidora,^^ smoke. and 
converse. 

There is an English ci]rcus at Ma^id. capable 
of seating three tnoui^and Ore hanmd people. 
It is very popular, and i.-v open JlXom the middle of 
April to the middie ot Octobar.' 

The JPtasa de Toron, or OuU Ring, was built in 
1749, by Philip V., and beats between twelve and 
thirteen thousand spectat)rs. Thia is the great 
national iustitutinn, and tlie centre to which all 
classes gravitate in the ball-fightinsr season. The 
buildins is tar from handsome, and has no archi- 
tectarai merits whatever. It is situated outside 
the Puerta de Alcald. 

The regular fights begin in April, and end in 
October. T^iey take place on Sundavs, oommenc- 
ing at three p.m., and generaHy terminating before, 
seven. Here the boxes in the shade, containing 
ten persons, cost about eight dollars, and those lii 
the sun something hke seven. 

Some of the stenea enacted here are at onee 
terrible and reyoltlog. Thf horns of the enro^ged 
bull at times work Uie mo-x ghastly destruction, 
literally tlpgpiag into ribbons the horses brougbt 
to bear againsthlof; Wheu blood begins to flow, 
the fierce light that leaps into the eyes of man and 
jmaiden, whatever their rank, is wpndroOs to 
behold ; and one Who witnesses the circumstance 
cannot help supposing that the people who drink 
with such avidity at a national fountain of a cha- 
racter 80 sanguinary, can scarcely be otherwise 
than restless, fierce and revolutionary. 

The shops of Madrid are invariably stocked 
with French, English, ur German goods, and these 
are sold at a high rate, although not of the best 
qaalit/. There is no such thing aS a " one-price'* 



establishment in the whole oity, and I might ^add, 
from one eud of Spain to the other. So p«ir> 
chaser ever thinks of giving more than aooot 
one-half or two-thirds ot the nrioe asked, ao thaft 
there is alwaVs cross^firing, piet and oounter|rfof ' 
in all transaefious appertainine M -the sale of 
gonds by retail among the MadnliAos. 

Among the noted sqanrea -ef tbie citv, Cluiit of 
thePotMadel Sel and the Plasa Mayer are tbe 
most celebrated. The Plaza del Oriente ia also In 
high repute, with 4ts coloeeal statnee ef kings mid 
qneena. In the eentre of this square tlandn am 
eqoestrian atatoe of Philip IV.y.suppesed to b» 
witbont an eqtat in IfaS worid. 

Many of the promenades and public gardeaft 
are also mostattraetlye. M Prkdo forma Use 
grand boulevard of Madiid. Jt extends from the 
Piuertft de Atoeba to the i^oerU de ReooUioa, a 
distance of abodt two milea and* halL This wsm • 
onee a me^ovr^ ^t it was turned into a proi&a- 
nade by Charles III. 

The Spaniards! a^nd especially the Madrilefto«» 
although grave» ar«s polite ana coadesoondia^ 
Tbetr sense of private aignity U so keen» lioireTer» 
that they resent the ali^htest infringement of the 
usages or traditions witii whioh t^y luiTe besa 
so long walled nbout,, Tbey are never in a borrT-^ 
apd anleas exeite4» seem lo possess that imper- 
torbable coolness that would stop leisnrely into a 
crowded drawing-roofU, in any case of soddao 
fire, and exolaim« in m^easurcd tope.% *' Ladies nod 
gentlemen,, the boHse is in flanges about your 
ears." They are, however, wbea they w^I fa!e so^ 
haughty and reveo^tuU They are indolent, li^o- 
rieus, and beset with that jnental apathy whiefa 
is aoid to be owing in part to the voluptaous b|ood 
of. the Moor, that still lingers in their Teina. 
ClimatSL however, has much to do with this, as 
all souther^^ people ^ remarkable for a want of 
that energy and activity, mental and btharwiae, 
which characterize the north. 

The aeason at Madrid begins toward the end of 
October, and closes with the. carniraL The cai^ 
nival, like that at Rome, muat be aotuallj wit- 
nessed to be comprehenaed, even remotely. Ko 
desoription can give any adequate .^lea of it. It 
is the season of romance, of .strange license, and 
of every possible impossibility — both sezee avaU- 
ing themsislves of the mask to indulge in extrara- 
gances so absurd, that civiljUatipn shrinks ftotn 
anatyllDg fhem^ although they are .aasoeiatnd with 
infinitely less immorality than might be anti«i 
pated. ^ 

At this peculiar period, Madrid is alive with all 
the sights and scenes peculiar4o it Aa jjvn pa«a 
along the eirowded streets, e\*ery sound kn<$wn lo 
the Spanish tongue greets your ear, aad* ilmoat 
every scene of out-door city lite meets your evf. 
Conspicuous among the venders of fruits and , 
wayside goods at this period is the hazel-nut man 
from Aragon, which we introduce on page 461, in 
a sketon oy Dor6. As in the case of all Spaniards, 
np. matter what their rank, he is clothed with a 
metnresqueness the most striking. His loose.* 
flbwing mantle, eoarse though it be, the brigsncx 
style in which his nether limbs are adorned, the 
easy grace with which he leans upon his staflT, and 
his swarthy feature and dark hair and eye9, render 
him a most attractive picture. His *sweet and 
aromatic wares lie at his teet in bags, and it would 
be difticuH to imagine the grace with which he 
transfers them from his s<)uare measure to the 
anron or snow-white kerchief of some customer 
OT the fair sex, or into the pocket of a passing 
rustic. But to refer to any one vender or wares 
in the public streets at ih a period Is really ab- 
surd; tor, during the carnival, all Madrid 'lives 
out of doors, and the streets are absolutely tnmed 
into fVuit and other stalls. Sometimes, bowerer, 
accidents of a very serioof nature oocar in thn 
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throBgod tboro^igbfarte, mhd a* thnet, but toot : 
often, oocuiToiioet Uie moat f »ial take plMC. 

The rojel )>Q)uce tit Mednd is one of tbe moftt 
mafftiieenr stntotures in ibe world, li is aequare 
of fo«r kiietired and aeiffUity fsei each wiy, and 
is one hai«di-ed feet high. 'Its haUs attd stair* 
cases are absolmcdj gorgeoua, and are adorned 
profvaelr wHh the' most ^efous marbles. W ben 
the rojrai famil/ is hhsent freiD the cicy, visitors 
eaa precare aeoees to this inAgatticeDl strooture. 
The chapel ia open tv tbe publie, but the library 
is ii,ol ahoWn. The thrane^room is a witdemess 
of splendor, aa are manT of the saloons and cabi« 
nets. It ia said that thia temoas edifloe oeoupiee 
the site of the oritfinal obipoet, Aloasar of the 
MeoAy'whioh Enrique i¥. oooopied as a resi- 
dence. 

Athiaogh there la no enthedral in lladrid, some 
of ibe ehurahes are moat ■ imposing ediiices, and 
poaaesaed of grant tre«lth« Ihe central . glorj of 
the dlj, however, b £1 Mmm9 the royal pictnro- 
giAiarr on the. Praao. Thia ia acknowledged to 
be wiCbottt a. rival In the world. Here all the 
ffrealiiMtera are repreaented by gems that may 
DC regarded aa nbaolntely priceless. 

It would reonire weeks to become thoroughly 
acquainted with ibe .treasures of this vast struc- 
inrsv sb 'nnmerota and attractive are . they, 
whether idea tilled with the brush or the cbisel; 
for the l&useo is rich in aculpture also, and in 
evei^j^ihing pertaining to the fine arts. . 

The famous Escurial, tbat so recently svflered 
flmn fire, is sitnated about twenty mlfea north- 
west of the eiiy* According to tradition, it owes 
its exifftence to. a vow made by Philip IL, during 
the battle of 8t. Quentin, that he would build a 
monastery to St^ Lorenzo, who. snd'ered martyr- 
dmn, as it«b alleged, by beinf broiled to death on 
a |aidboo*'-«n imploment whiok the fisourial is 
bnutin the shape of. 

It is composed of a rectangular parallelogram 
seven honored and forty-four feet from north to 
south, and five hundred and eighty feet from east 
to west. Originally it was intended to serve the 
pnrposee of a mODAst ery, a palace, and a royal 
mausoleum. It contains a ma^nifioent chapel 
with a triple nave three hundred and twenty teet 
in length; and three hundred feet in height to the 
top ot the cupoliu The royjtl tomb is a splendid' 
chamber thirty-sis iiaet in diameter, and thirty- 
eight feet in height, li^f richly decorated, and 
contains black n^bie sdroo^agi in its eight 

None but actual, kings end their lingers are 
buried here. The building is said to havcVntrrfeen 
thousand, doors, and eleven thousand wiiMo^s, 
and to have corit six trillions Spanish ducais, or 
between thirteen and fourteen millions of dollars. 
Previoui to its being despoiled by the French, in 
1808, it Was fsid to have contained a liM^t^r of 
thirty thousand printed books, and between lour 
and five *<hoatand manuscripts, chiefly treasures 
of Arabic literature. When the war was over, 
however, and the books that bad been sent fbr 
safe-keeping to Modrid were returned, it was 
found that ten thousand volumes bad been lost or 
destroyed. 

Every traveler who has written on Spain men- 
tions the Bscurlal as a ffrcat centre of attraction ; 
and it ia pleasant to understand that the damage 
lateljr done to it is not of so seriouf a character as 
to injure it vitally. 

Althonffh Modrid is situated on the bed Of a 
river that is at times quite dry, the city is well 
watered through artificial means. There is a 
handsome bridga built over the M&nsanarea, which 
is serviceable, ot course, when freshets from the 
mountains find their way into the thirsty channel, 
and sweep through it on their brawling way. It 



i^ h4Mreter, positively aaseried tbat so h,^\f a 
horror have the HadrileAoa, like the Spaniards 
generally, of northing like water, that ibey ai^ . 
not much inconvenienced by the periodicai CaU- 
urea of the Manzanare^ 



III the iVids of Vime. 

Chbis NawBUBif was as handsome, as indus- 
trious, and as honest a young hackman as was to 
be found at the Fails of Niagara, or as ever drove 
••all ronnd," as the phi^ase jroes in that locality. 
The U9L5 o( ihc uiiH " hontjat ' in connection wiiJi 
at] 7 driver in the liciQity of Ibe Qreat Cataract, 
will, I am iLwiiT«, eKciif iWting^ of t|)e deepest in- 
dij^uaiion oa the dim t of Any i^erj^ou who has ever 
betjti driven a rwm Trom TlitAe H(>ck j but Chris, 
in any trans uctioii bi^tw^iitii:) man and man, was 
hof]Gi3t, uererthL'^c!*!!, aitbouj^h \iU ideas wiih re- 
gard to ^mu^g'in^ w«r« aomt^vkbat lax,, aa the 
seqnd will h;!|jiv. 

Hi3 whole sluciL in trade vim n pair of splendid 
bYpCk four-year-olds, and a handsome new csr- 
riage, throuiLh the instrumentality of which he 
did an excellent busibe^s, on the Canadian aide 
of the river, between the Clifton, the Burning 
Springs, the Whirlpool, and Lnndrs Lanej b6t 
when Mr. Uoiibliog threw the first wire anspenalen • 
bridge acroaa the terrific golf that tawns between 
the American and the t^Miadian ahore^ aboot a 
mile and a ball below the Grand Horseshoe, be 
be^an to enlaiign the sphere of liis operationa,nnd 
to lay both -sides of the beodlong fieed wnder con* 
tribution. i 

Chris, who, etrange'io say, had been oapitnlly 
educated, was as open and generous ac <the imy^ 
and if at any period iic dbclmed to join Dick 9'aU 
hot oc the recit of tbem In any bout of pleatur^ • 
that might prove expensive, it was because •£ the 
strong love he bore Mary Thornton, whom he 
hoped to make his wife when he baa realised « 
sufficient sum to open asm^Ilhotel i^Drommoad- 
ville, where hoc parents, who were quite respect, 
able people, resided. 

Talbot, who professed to be the unfaUering 
friend of the unsuspecting ChriaL w^s as laise- 
bearted a scoundrel as ever broke oread, and bav. 
ing himself become aecretly attached to the beau- 
tiful Marv, who was utterly unconscious of his 
passion, he determined to work her lover such 
mischief as should ruin bim in every posaible re- 
lation, and, if unable to estrange her aflections 
from him, prevent her parents, at least, from con- 
senting to theii Lininn. 

To tbisead^ us Im Lim-iclfwaji possessed of some 
ilUgoilen gam», be sougbt to had bis snccessfiil 
rinil irito nil sorrjtof 4»?il and dissipation, hoping 
til' rtbv to dejLroy his excellcat character, and 
emburni^-^ tbe very Lorse^ und carriage that he 
droro. 

Findlnir, hflwcvLr, tbut all bi» uilorts in this 
direcTii>n ^ere in ^aiu, a^ Chris c^^ild not he in- 
ductid to ym\ hisexptsDi^iree^^rccs, or swerve from 
the jiutl] Lv[ dmr, be begun to uker tii4 tactics, and 
t(] pour into tli& ears of Mr. and Mrs. Thornton 
sikcli iDbi'Jiauji Inj^hmationi!! And tiUseboods as 
led tliem tu evinee ^ruduaUy tltt; most unmistak- 
able ap|}OriitoD 10 the tuutcmpljitt'd match, until, 
a: Lu^t, Ujo ^nvarift could Indnfgeiu stolen inter- 
yi5"TT» only, iiltboLjuh ihcy at tlu* ,*(ijjie time were 
in total diirknt^aM ii^ \o Vt,\t tiprUdv iA the prompter 
(I I ihfi mi^loHune ibal bad beset them, as he pro- 
lt!i''L'd outwardly to be the bfl^nm - friend of 
butb qI tbi:ii), and to huie th^^if dearest interests 
at heart. 

Chris had been getting; along swimmingly witb 
his splendid " turn-out," and, on n^ore than one 
occasion, bad given bis traitorous companion a 
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drire in it. Mary, also, had often reclined nmong 
ite soft coabiona, and praised tbe vehicle and 
animals that her kind and gen irooa lorer aaaored 
her abe ahould soon be able lo eall her own. 

She bad, through her industrious tin^rs, and a 
knowledge of beiM-work» a».eon*tantl7 in demand 
by tounsts, secreUy amassed a httle fortune of 
three hundred dollars, with wbioh she hoped to 
surprise her intended faueband «ne day, and which 
she now guarded jealously, knowing that be was 
struggling to reafize a snificient sum to enable 
them both to commence the world with some 
prospect of success; for, notwithstanding the 
opposition of berparentj, and tbe deep lotre she 
bore them, she felt that her beurt bad gone forth 
tO'Newbura nerer to return to her own breast 
again, and that she should be untrue to herself, 
and tne highest and holiest instincts of her nature, 
if her hand did not follow it. Of this latter Chris 
was well assured, and time and again had ha 
whispered into the tre^berous ear ot Talbot tlie 
ineffable happiness tbe conviction afforded bim. 

In this way ouitters stood when, one flue Sum- 
mer ereoin^ Chris accidentally encountered Marv 
in tbe vicinity of ^* the Brid|^,'* as it was called, 
where abe ha*d been purchaaing a stock of porcu- 
pine quills and various colorea beads. 

As may be prasamed^'be aoon leaped from his 
carriage-bor, arid was by bar aide ; but searoely. 
had he pressed her ha id warmly, and poured into 
her eyea tbe tender, meaning light of hia own. 
when they were joined by T^bo^ who appeared 
delighted to meet them, and the nore so, aa be 
bad some news to impart to them that might be 
10 their advantage, he said. 

« Let na take a drive to tbe Whirlpool, then,'' 
ohiervfid Chri«, *Und voti ean tell us all about it 
on ib^ way. Wo Ehanh be long, and on our re- 
turti I cad drop MEiry at the foot of tbe bill near 
iha riltage." 

** Alt i4gh\^' returned Dick, banding'Mary Into 
the cotiTeyatiee, while Chris mount^ the box 
oace more^ and drove oS' in the direction of the 
tolUs^ate, takiag cure to give the horses their 
beads, wbik Ue iitoopeJ down to converse with 
Ihe party itithin tbi^oiigh tlie open window. 

** Kna now, Uick^ wiiat id itV* said the drirer. 



as they trotted leianrely along th« plank ivad, 
*' for lum anxious to hear all 3bou% itV 

**Jt ia eix^y told," obMrved Talbot. *<Tbe 
widow baa gi\en up the neat little inn yen bare 
admired so long, and you can have it at a tow 
rent it von wiab, for I was mentioning your name 
10 old Jonea. the landlord, ibis momug." 

A. deep bluith so tl used the beaatifal faee of 
Hary, as she well kaew what the taking of the ian 
was intended to involve ; but shading her featai^ 
with her fan, she sought to conceal the sweet coi. 
fusion from the wretch wjbo aat beside her. In 
this she failed, however, for a rapid glance of hi<» 
amall cruel eye assurea him of tbe atate of bcr 
ieeliogs at that moment, and impelled bim to vow 
inwardly and more flercely thnn ever that Chris 
Newbum should never lead her to the altar. 

In tbe meantime. Chris, who was anxioiis to 
assure h'mself of the truth ot what he bad just 
beard, proposed that they ahould forage tbeir 
drive to the Whhrlpool, and prooeed at onoe to 
the site of tbe cosy little tavern, which was bat a 
short distance from the resfdenee of the Thorn- 
tons. It waa even as Taibot had said, for, on 
drawing up before tbe •nildlog, they fonnd tbe 
place untenanted, and the landlord standing be- 
neath an ornamental tree, in fH-bnt of one of the 
windows. Tbey soon alighted, when old Jonea, 
observing Chris, shook bim warmly by tbe band, 
and said he was glad to infer from his friend 
Dick Talbot that he had some idea of taking tbe 
premises. 

** But," he continued, as he observed Dick and 
Mary enter tbe dwelling, " I don't see why I 
should can Talbot vour friend, or any one's 
iriond, for, altboo^ be said something in roar 
favor when speaking to me this mormng, t am 
sure be hod some sinister objeot m view. Wher- 
ever be moves, there is always trouble. He is a 
bad voung man, and I advise you to beware of 
biro." 

Chris was surprised beyond measure at thia, 
for he regarded Talbot to be as troe as steel : but 
supposing that Jones had been misinformed^ or 
that his ear hod been poisoned by some enemy of 
bis companion, he assured the proprietor of tlie 
vacant establishment that be was totally mistaken 
in relation to Dick, as he knew him to be one of 
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the noblest and most ffeneroas fellows eboufc tbe 
Falls. 

At this juncture, Mar^ and her oompanioB re- 
joined them, when Chria, who was tnoraaiehlj 
acquainted with the house and all its resouroea. 
on learning that his betrothed was greatly pleased 
with it» at once struck a bargain with the land- 
lord, and took the premiaes at quite a low figure, 
on the nnderatanding that he was not to be under 
rent, or to oconpr them until the first of the 
ensuing month. This arranged, a look of fiendish 
triumph lit up the sinister face or Dick ; but, taking 
care tnat it should not be observed, he torned 
once more toward the carriage, which he entered 
this time alone, and threw himself back on its 
cnshions wiih a low langh. 



Marr, who had now but a short distanoe to 
walk before she reached her residenoe, declined 
to enter the vehicle acaln, so, parting with her 
loFor at its door, she bid Dick good-bj, and was 
soon lost to view among the shade-trees, that lined 
the wsjT leading to her house. 

When Chris and Talbot had reached the bridge 
onee more, the former put np his horses for a 
short period in a shed hard by, and entered into 
conversation with his presumed friend and bosom- 
companion on the subtect of the leaee he had just 
taken, and the bpeediest mode of turmhig it to 
good aoeount. 

"Yon hare enough of money to start with et 
once,^' observed Dick. *< Jnst do as the widow 
did^keep a small stock of groceries in connection 
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with the bar, and yuu will soon bring old ilr, and 
Mr$< Tbomton to termi, and be able to make 
Mflrv voui- ohq/' 

"i leaow, Uick/' replied the other; "bat the 
dutiefi are eo hcavj tlmt ihej would Qonie to 
nrnriy as much aa the firat eost of nIHt would be 
necej^aarv Tor me iu buy in liuiTalo,*' 

" The dutk'i he Im'n^ed !'" mtfrrated Tilbot 
'*TVhy dotiH jou do as the beat at them d(^ doh- 
adajaf omujrifle in aM > ou purchase, urtdcr the 
Qoae of the collector. He is never out alier nine 
o'elook, and tniata almost every ihinLf lo the' jotDte- 
keeper, who Is sure in lend you a helping hund* 
<jo to iioflnlo and spend your Ui^t dollar. Brinf^ 
your good^ down by the night tmin, and liide 
tbem on ihe other aide until you can ruo them 
acroaa saldy. You have a ipan of your own, 
«Qd can HovF away the most Tsluabte t!itD,rB in 
your oarriaire ; while a one-horse wa|ron wi^l do 
the ^es^ Vou are in the hiibit of pasting and 
repassing at nil hours^ No one will notice or 
qtjestion you ; and you wilt pocket, at tenst, two 
or three buodred doiUrs bw tbd mor«'," 

** Yes, Dick." said ChHb ; ** but is there not 
some riiik f What if 1 stkould losa niy boraes and 
carrioge^ ai well as everything else I bad, be- 
sides f On that one renlure my whute 6lioi>td be 
staked, and wers it to fdl, t was To&t ] You know 
how strict the knr iri ^^ ith re^rerd to imu^j^linu ; 
and ;<hould l^ through any mwhap, fitU into thy 
tiaods of the coUecior, 1 iniirht never again be 
aUe to claim Marv a^; my own ; and this conrio- 
tiou I should not be able tosurTire u siDglo hour^ 
The wntor$ of the Kiagura are famoufr medicio^, 
as you well knoiv/' 

To all this Dick replied with a i^eftningly hearty 
Iflu^b, aud referred to the comiiti aucee^A of h'U 
acb«me in audi a mnlter^of fuct wav^, that poor 
Chris fell before tbe temptacloTi ; doiermiue^ lo 
keep bii^ intended pro;eci a lu^cret Irum ^lary 
until all his parcbascA ueie if^afely stored ou Cati' 
adian »diL 

This decided upou, the tempter and the tempted 
pnrted— the fcrmer to gloat oTcr ihe pfiowpccts of 
a Hendtah pLot^ ihi? littter tn couDt his little stock 
of ready cnsh^ and lo prepare for a journey to 
BuH'ali^, secretly and without delay; 

Mary, who bod done n great dcnl of bend-w^rk 
for the wire of the collector at ihe Briiir;e, had 
been long * prejit favorite ^viih Ihal U^y. In 
fact^ such ^ood friends were th^V, that slie bad 
be^^Lfed tbe officer's kind spouse' rot ouly to re- 
tain in her bands ike surn-^ slie had earned from 
her at diAefent limes ^^^^ i'^^*^ ohur^i% iti addi- 
tion » of what she had nsUI/'^d in o;her direetioos. 
It was in the handfi^^ thcu, i^f shi:^ most exCelletU 
nomiin that all the riches* of Sinry ^«i duposiied 
to the anmunt already referred to — a fium close 
on ibreo hundred dolbrs— and la her also did tbe 
fair i^irl conhde much of ber hopes at;d leurs in 
rpUtion to her p^trentm^ obicctions lo Chris, and 
the probable succe?.'^ of her *^ handflomo back- 
man/* a^ she often ^dayfullj called him, as the 
kiH'per of some little inn. 

When, vheretore, on the ei^enioi; smeccedini^ 
that of tlie return of Chris from Bntfalo^ with the 
whole amount of his purchases^ whieti he secreted 
near the Cave of the Water?, Movy hsd bren ficnt 
tor by her kind patroness, she wa^ a'-rprised to 
nbf^erVe Talbot, iu the f^ray twilight, Usnin^ cau- 
tiously, a« it were, from Ihe colleetor'a ofliee, 
and saddenly disnppi'arin^ in tbe woods that 
skirted the bni^k ol the river. The collector had 
aecompunied him lo the door, m if in anj^^tir and 
ttj^tation. W'hrm she heard the traitor, .fn&t a* he 
ttepped from the idatlorm^ stale that be should 
return by trn t/cktck. 

The collector, like his wife, was a warm friend 
to Mfirj ; hot nuw tbere wns a »tem duty to per 
form, {be niiCnre of wbieb he was bound' lo keep 



a solemn secret nntil he had performed H to the 
be^t of hla ability. 

Tdlbot bad informed on poor Xewburi], who 
was even now across the rtrer^ wiib bis splendid 
team and oarrtiitie and the hor^^e and wagon uf 
bi:i dorinsf (riend, awaiting ihe hour when he 
should be able to pass the Custo>m iJonae onob- 
served, and run his ^moda into a place or safet j 
antil he could muke them amilable. Daring ihe 
daVn however, Chria» repeolinji his reticence, had 
informed ilary of the purchasea be bad mjide, 
and jjjii^n her the in voice* nf them, desiriufr ber 
to keep th^tii in her hodiom, and Inform no peraoo 
living of the ehcumstance, a^ he bad weigbtr 
reasons for keeping it a secret for the present!. 
VViihout anspt^ctiutrhii motiTes, or that there was 
anytbinf? wrouir, the poor girl took the papers, 
and at tbe moment ot presenting hon^elf before* 
the coltectot** wile, she had them on her person. 

There wa* a ixnntl study between the collector's 
office and hh siiilni;-roomT and in this the wife of 
that otiieor had been reading when, witbont ihe 
slisrhteiit attempt at eavcsdroppint^, nhe heard ihe 
whole of the oonverH^nuon biHweien bet husband 
and the villain Tjilbot^ Wiihout waiting to hear 
more than was naceni^ary u* assure her thai New- 
burn wa* in ^ome immediate dandier, she tent otf 
post'baste for Mary, in the hope of arerting It j 
ftUhoujith not lully aware of its preeise nature, 

Durtni^ tbe absence ol ber mcssengeT, never- 
theless, she became a ppfiaed of all the partieutai-s 
of thecal; bo that on the arrival! of the aweet 
(;irl, ithe was able to put ber in possession ol all 
ihe faols. Knowing, in ti simpte matter of dntv, 
haw ineiorsble ibe charucier of her hnshand, 
she av pi tied inakin^ the shj^btesst allusion to t tie 
secret the bad discovered^ iind determined to save 
Kewburu, ii posaibte^ without eompromisiniE, m 
any way J his oflicial totegrlLy. To tbis ecd she 
at once db closed tbe whole affair lo Uarr ; bnt 
so terribly agitated and shocked had she Becouiv 
tbrouf^b the information, that, for the time beii:i|>:, 
sbe had compleiely Knsi control ot her rcasoninj^ 
laculties, Whrn was to be doneT Tbe landinK- 
wailer, who was to make the seizure, was atreadv 
at bia post, and Chfin iind tbe goodj, pow that it 
waa suQicienily dnik, nd^ht be expeckd ai the 
gate at any mun>ent amon^ the many teams tbAi 
were returninjc toward Stamford and'Thorold. 

It was a period of the most frii;htful suspense, 
whet) suddenly t^e rt m em b ranee of the in voice in 
ber boftotn flashed ac^aa the brain of Mary. In 
an iostant, ?he produced tbem, and a lew minuTe^ 
subsequently, ^he wn^i etandiujf in the collector's 
oftiee, and, to the wtier BUrfn-ifife and relief of tt»fli 
kind ^enlleniian, presented them for entry, bavia^^- 
drawn trom his wife the money she had eotumltu-d 
to ber care, 

III an incrediblr sliort imace the permit was 
signed, and placed in her hunds, when, retirlujc 
once mnrc lo the annnmenl of her j^enerous and 
noble friend, f-he lelt on her willing bosom, und 
wepl like a child. 

All now wnji trnnquil until about ten o'eleek, 
when, immediaiely after the occurrence of a>ima 
commotion a shofr di its nee from the biidi^e-gate, 
Taihut boundi.'d into the oilice, exolalmini^ m 
fiendish glee: * 

** Be is can;jbt— horses, carriage, jfood?, wa^on 
and ain A preify hutil lor you and me, .Mr. Col- 
lector ! Worth two or thixe thousand dollars 
at least! Be was nabbed driving up tbe bank !" 

Mary heard alt Trvm wUhin, and wondered at the. 

infamy nf the wreicSi she could perceive tbrough 

* the par(ial1v npon door,, and who now» re^ardlei*^ 

jot tne liliifbiest deceocr, threw him^elt into & 

chuir to awnit the iitfUfutmfnt^ not suppoKinif, Inr 

a mometit, ibut hia part in the transootton waa 

known tn fiiiv one but the collector, and dcter- 

I viined tn cloak bia villainr br assYttnintf to arte- 
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Mrthit^ with bis fiittn4«d Tfotim •!! hUpveMoting 
bimself before tb« offiebl. 

yorwasbek«pl l<Mig ki HwpenMi for, in lb« 
eoarse of Un or tf Iteen minutot, poor Chrii» p«l« 
•ad silest, entered tbe ofBco with bli liead drooped 
on bis bretet, md tbt last hope qaoBcbed m \m 
htuU 

. Tbe lsiid{itg*w«iter who had preeeded bin? m 
few moments, was al read v engaged in making out 
a report of tbe seisurcL the collector aeereUj en- 
Jojiog tbe drama, and not oaring, ai it ware, ti> 
taxt eosnisanoe of anrth^og that bad not Uid 
bofore him offieiallj and iu due form. 

When, bowerer. Talbot sprang to bis feet tt> 
grasp the hand or Newbarn, be^re be was abL« 
io cintcb it as though in profound aorrow, the 
door of the librar? was thrown open, and Mary, 
who bad been trained in the part she was to piny 
br the collector's wife, soddenlr spranir into ilie 
office, Kud ere both hands met, aasned that of iho 
ruffian aside, while she presented the permit to 
the astonished landing- waiter, exclaiming, at ilie 
came moment, as she pointed in the direction in 
which the Tillain Dick had fallen back in sur- 
prise, *' Talbot the informer!" 

No sooner bad the scoundrel comprehended 
that be was exposed, and foiled most signallj by 
some means, than lie sprang to the door, and 
sought to break through the crowd' that, sympn- 
thizing with poor Chris, thronged tbe reraoai^ 
Here, however, lie met with rougher uaaffe thau 
he had bargained for, and which induced him %*> 
make bis eaeape that night from the Falls ner^tr 
to return. 

As for Newborn, when be came to comprehend 
that be was free to depart, with his horses snd 
carriage, etc., whither he would, his fortitude wm 
greatly shaken; but when he became gradnaDy 
a#are that his miraculous deliveravM was owiii^ 
mainly to the presence of minjd and deep affect ini 
of his belored, he could no longer control his fett- 
ings, but clasped her to hit bosom w^Ue he wept 
like a bnbe. 

Tbe next morning tbe whole aflfair Vas broited 
about the Falls and through the village,, reaching 
tbe ears of tbe elder Thorntons of course. 

Mary was interrogated, and confessed all she 
knew on the subject, and as tbe sudden di^ap- 
peamnce of Talbot went to S|ibstant!ate tbe stale- 
ment, a revulsion of leeliag ts favor of Chris took 
place on ttieir part. 

The result was, that the same evening they con- 
sented that their daughter should, within a day 
or two, exchange her name for one quite as dear 
to her, BvtA beeome the wife of the genoroua a&d 
handsome young fellow of her choice. 

Soon after their marriage, the young conple 
took possession of tbe little inq, where they at 
oooe entered upon a flonrisbfng business, aiui 
where the nollector and his wife invariably madt; & 
short oaI( whenever they went **up to ihe viU 
lage," and M-here also a single 'Uplass of rum t^r 
ounce of grooeries hod never been subscquentiv 
sold bv Chris that bad not paid ita jost abare oi 
tribute to the Ciown. ^ 



Pingniiii on tSM flontli Polar Xee, 

In the penguins of the Southern Hemispber<i^ 
the shortness of wing, and aptitude for swimming 
and diving, .are more conspicikous than in Use 
auks of the Northern regions. In the wAter, the 
penguin makes a se of its small featbertess witi^- 
stnmpa^aa -paddles; on land, as fore-feet, wiik 
whOM holp It scalea so rapidly the grass-grotrn 
cUfis, as to be easily mistalcen for a auadraped, 
Wlian at sea, and fishing. It comes to Ibe aurfst'e 
for ^e purpose of breathing, with such a spH^t;, 
and dives again so instantaneously, that at flrat 



sight no nne can b^; Mnre thol it is not a fish leap- 
Kig for sport. (Kli^r sea-btrdi genemlly ktep 
part of thfiir body nut of the walet wh^lt^ liwim^ 
mtng ; but this is ;iot the case ivith the ponguiii, 
whose boa: a1 gat; appeurs upon the purfaoe ; and 
tLiui It iwiens wiih each I'npidiiy sod pecM^ver- 
anccj Sfl aim oat lo defy many oJ; ibe tJtbea Io equtil 
it. How much it ie«l» iudf al bame on the 
waten, may bt; mferred Iroui th* faci thai Sir 
Jarne^ lioaa oncreE^aw (wci penmen ma paddling an ay 
a tliotisand miles from tbe nearest land. 

On many uninhabitf^d inlands in the Sonthem 
JlemUrihere, tbU atrua^p bird is met with io in 
crt^didfe numb^riit On Poa^l-a&Iqdl lalaiitdf for 
iobtdiice, a dej<olate rock diiiuoTered by Sir Jafnen 
Hosa in latitude aeventy^jne dejurreVs Hrij-tii 
minutett, not IbesmiJleHtappearaticoot regi^'tadan 
j could be foand ; but inconceivable DUmberB oi 
' penjruius comptetely und dt^n^dy eoveied the 
i¥ho1e aurfuce ot the uinnd^ along tlie ledges ot 
the |irecipicL^9, and even to ibe suixinoita of tbf! 
hWhj, ai lucking Tt^oronaly the itaitors as ihev 
vradvd tlirou^h thi^ir rank^^ apd pecking at tberii 
with their ^ilmrp beakn, dlnpuiiug posKeasioti. 
whkbf togeiher wiih their loud coarse uote0, ami 
the Inaupporlable stench from thi> deep bed q'' 
g LI ana *fhkh had bet-ti forming for agti, madt 
Uieitt glad Eo ^et twsty ai^ain. S}r James too if 
puBtofi^ioo of the taland id tbe nume of Queen 
V'iotoria J but, udforfunateij, Via treat urea of 
miiuure are bicfdeik beyood a far too hrmida le 
biirrier cf ice crcr to be urailable to ma&H 

Dnpyrriey ( ** Voyufro de la Coquillf ** j found the 
Falklai>dft iwarming wilU penguin*, la Sumintr 
and Autumn these ar run se birds leaic their bm 
roTfft early In tbe inoroFnK^ aod bunch into tUe 
eea for bsbmg. Alier having filled their capac ion !i 
storaiiriis, they iraddle an a bone, sod ^main fir 
a time oongrei^ated ou the Btraud, ruislntr a^JreLieJ 
ful clamor; alter which they retire to t^njuy u 
nuon-tldo ileep anjdtiq^ ih<? hiicb tu^^ack grass av 
in tLeir burrows, in the aiUrtiooa the £ihin:i 
rei^omoienee^, te^aoo sata thai about sunset on 
fine Summer oven hig><^ ?£iicb^ anfortunalelyi are 
but of rare occurrence on those fo^gy, s'tornk 
visited isia&ds^ all the peuRuins lo^eiher rui^e 
their diBGordiint vaiceii) so that at a distance the 
nrise mischt be miaiaktn for the hoarse murtiipr 
oL a great popular assembly. An aft tin a a th^ 
vouD(f are autrtciemly strong, the frhoJe band 
leatre^ the binnd, departiTig no one knons whElher, 
ihongb the mnrinf>rs Irdf^uentinit those seas belieTe 
tbat ^bey spend tlie Winter on th*" oc«an» Tliifl 
opmlon seems to be corro bo rated by tbe observa^ 
iiijufl of Sir Jiimes Hom, who, on the ith of 
Deeembeff in forty-ivine d^frreea S, latitude, mH 
on the hi^b a^^ai a troop of petifi^uins that trere 
diJiibt^fis on the way to tiieir Drt't^din^-place. He 
iLdmirfid the astonimhiug instinct of these cr^Ji- 
tmres^ half tishf half bird, which lead a th vet liun- 
df«ds o^ mi lea ih rough ihe palhlesa octao to their 
uceuslomed ^umaier abcde*. 

There are several tpecies of peiMrtiini, Tlie 
brj^eat {ApirnridvtfJi atiiant'Uii) ^e1^ii<i about 
ein;hiy pouiidA. it U a rare bird^ ffenernlly found 
*i^l^^T» white the auiailor npeck-^ aWjiys aasocifite 
in vust numbera^ io i<ei'«otv-£<even dencreeft ^7. 
iuLitiiUe, Sir James Uosi^ cjiu^bt liireie of th^j^e 
iiidut gj^njuinn, the am^lli^af vi which ttei^hed 
ility-aerefi loimda, lotbeEtomiich of one&t tbt-m 
he fouL^d t^'u pounds of qotu^^^ ctanite, and trap 
Ir^i^menii, swallowed tnoat hkely Io promote 
ditieatioD. 

The peneu^n^ like his Horthem repr'^iientstire 
the anic, lara but one Fiinjcle eifif. lii^^ not unaa- 
vftrT fleab i^ bluclc. Dedide'^ bis dense ptuma^cc. 
he fs prr>t«cted KizainBt the cold of the hijj;hrr Jati- 
tud(.'H bv n thick cover cd tat under hi<t akin, 

Jinmboldt's pens ti in {Uph^nin'^ut JJumb.) is ff»- 
qucutly found io the Hav of rallan^ ThU Wird i« 
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a little smaller than tbe eoraro6B gray peogoio. 
with a aomeirbat dillerentlj colored baok and 
breast. The Feniriaos oail it ptnaro »ino, *' litUe 
derlioff bird/' and keep it in their heoMS ; ii is 
easily tamed, gets Terr familiar, and follows 
its master lik« a dog. The sight of the fat crea- 
ture, awkwardly waddling about the streets on iu 
short teet, and riolenUy agiuting Its wing-stumps 



to mainiain ita •qoiliMnm, is inexpressibly jvo- 
tesque. Tschudi kept one of these tame peoguina^ 
which punotually obeyed his ealL At dinner it 
regiplarty stood like a stUf footman behind his 
chair, and at nieht slept under his bed. When 
iteda bath, he i 



Feme*' wante<ra bath; he went into tiie kitchen 
and icept striking with his beak against an earthen 
jar, until soon one cAmo to ponr water orer him. 




PB^OriKS ON TBB SOUTH POLAR IC8. 
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TBI SMALL HOUBS At SPBiaOIKS's.^'* MATILDA's SMALL DOQ, BATING BOLLBD 7BOM TOP TO BOTTOK 
OV TBB S^AXBOASl, VLI7KOB8 AMOIfO TBI STAJRLBD, 



at 



It was httlf-nast eight o'clock in the erening, 
and Sprucgins^s ^bdo iru uBdeBgoiiig agonies at 



the bftoos of Mtss Matilda. Four yoang men. 
boarders in the house of Spngsios ; a deaf aua 
dumbtady, also a boarder; Matilda's sister Annie, 
and her maternal and sole surviviDj; progenitor— 

.the successful foundress of Spriirginas boarding- 
house— patiently audited thia pauifnl4>rocess, and 

\greeted the final spasmodic runs and capers with 
a round of applause. 

Simutianeouslj, Matilda's amall do^ which had 
been peaceafuUj dozing in Mrs. Spnggins's lap, 
suddenly sat up, and expressed bis appreciation 
of bis mistress s musical powers by one of those 
prolonged and dismal howls with which small 
dogs of sensitire natures are wont to render 
homage at the shrine of Euterpe. 

The youns men laughed, the young ladies con- 
doled, and Miss Silke, the deaf ana dumb boarder, 
seemed to hare been impressed through some 
sense unknown, and Idoked up. 



Miss Silke wore black silk glores, i|M)Otacles, 
and a cap, imd her face .was rerr much s ha ded by 
long white curls, three on a side, wUeh she worv 
very low, with an cTident intention to oondeal, as 
much as possible, a brown aear on her cheek. 
Her dreas» or rather gown, was sti^ght^ black, 
and decidedly antiquated in appearance. 

''We have awoke an echo m yonder tomb,'* 
said Mr. Htiry Hope to MUs Matilda, indtoatlag 
Miss Silke by the turn of an eyelash. 

Miss Matilda giggled, and the carls that ear- 
mounted ber elaborate chignon threw a dancing 
shadow oTer Miss Silke' s knitttnir-work. 

There were people who said Hiss Matilda was 
old, there were otners who said she was design* 
ing, and I hare beard of a third class who hscTso 
far fallen iVom grace as to say that she was both. 
Howerer that mar hare bieen, she was certainty 
pretty and pre-eminently stylish, being one of the 
fairest of blondes, with mountains of flaxen hair. 
She was rtry gracious to Mr. Hope, and be was 
certainly young— not more than twenty -three — 
and handsome, and manly, but a little susceptible. 

These two were, at the time of which I write 
deep in the perilous mazes of a prolonged flirtc- 
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tion. ttB •eevMiClQii whiebt f^ th* benefit of the 
iDDOcent retaer, I will state to consist in a srsiem 
ot social skirmishing between Abe ■exes, having a 
more or less tender tendency, and onering an- 
limited opportunities for etentual misery to one 
or both or the parties concerned. 

As bj common consent, they withdrew together 
into the deep window near which Miss Silke was 
seated, and looked ont at the moonlight falling on 
the booses opposite. 

" Heigho !'' Misa Matilda sighed, wearily. 

<"Heighol'* Mff. Hobe echoed her, sentiment- 

Him M&U!da blushed sod looked penatre, and 
>1r. Hopf: acddeotallj lot I'sll ond of tits curlaias 
la ?voh » mAtDDer i1i(ii tlie^ w«r« entirely scree ced. 

MIhs Matilda {a la Juliet) -** Ah I mc;" 

Mr. Hope i^ la Hooieo)— ^^^ Ob, speak again, 
bricljt *ngej T^ 

Mist U. (turolng away her Tkcn)—" Don't, Ut, 
Hope!'* 

Mr, H, (writing tb** band ol Miss M.)—" Oo aei 
sar so, MatUda, mt — •-** 

Mies M. f JO the tDireat voice posfti&Ie)—'* 1 shall 
BotentJi, Mr. Ho|ie,** 

Mr, H.— ** Tfou would not be so croel to one 
whoBc erery thought— the .^ery pulaattoue «f 
^*boj*e heart— the— the '" 

>liaB M» fcnd^n'oritii; to release her hand)— 
" Ob^ let me ao !— do lei me ro, Mr. Hope !" 

Mr, H,— -" HatiUla, dariinff, you to rm re me.** 

iSikuce, aud renewed eirugglei,) 
it H,--*' Matilda, Apeak to tfie» my life 1— &ay 
rnu love inc^do not drive me to dlfttrootiou^^ 
h iTe piiY~be mioe I" 

Mifta H, (with a sudde^ obani^e of maniier, and 
falEintt into Mr. H/e arms>— ^* I will l" 

Mr, H,— '^EhT— thedeacel" 

Mr. Hope was confooaded. lie had said lome* 
thing, he did not quite know what^ and Matilda 
had anaw^ered that iomething to the afhrmative; 
sud on^v it occurred to hun irerf forcibly, not to 
ear OTenvhelmin;j:Iy, that he ha^ made a fool of 
himidf. He had of1«n, nn previous ocmtaions, 
exchanged tender notninjr» wtth Matilda, reiiard- 
iT]|;^ ihmn as iDcidentAl to Qirmtiooj aod— How 
the deuoe, he should like to know, did he hoppso 
to commit blmpelf to that confoiinded i^ii^ltf 

The awful reoompenie of hia fqlly continued to 
TfC:iiri^3 friih loiiicltn^^ c^mfldence upon biS rcUiOt- 
ini brOadi^rotb and Linen^ till the voice of ib0 
matemsl Spriggios broke the spell. , 

**Tildy, dear, come and play '£el Backo' for 
Mr. Crane." 

Pressing the hand of the desponding Harry, the 
complied, and our hero immediately thereafter 
took ooeasiea to slip ont of the' Mom» As be 
emerged from the window, Miss fiilke'a ball of 
yaru rolled frtnn her lap across bis path. He 
gatbenMl it np^ witti a ponte bew,>and retttrned it, 
meeting her e?es aa be did aoi. 

*<By Jovei" be muttered to himself; as he 
walked np-stairsy "the old girPa eyes are ae 
bright as ber cars are diHL n -she wera not deaf 
as the dead, r eheuld say she bed beard. If I 
thought Tou had heard, old lady-*«>" 

He did not stop to derise bunishmento to be 
inflicted in the event of Miss Silke's tnming out 
an eaTcsdropper, but entered hie own room, and 
slammed the door. Once beve, be began by fret* 
ting himself into a fever over bis unforiuasto pre- 
dicamenty and finally aoaded hdmaelf to tbe point 
of having it out with llatilda*a photograph, which 
he first tore in pieces and then oumed, to bisewn 
gresi comfort and sootbins. After that, he lay 
down in his elotbea, to think of tbe best and most 
honon^le way cat, of his tronble. Being seme- 
what fatigued, and the light being rather dim, in 
ten mioetos he- was asleep. 

It night have been halt an hour later when Ua 



tfm opened, as it - seemed io him, of tbeir own 
accord. They opened, and they saw a ghost— at ' 
leaat. hA did not think so then, bdt he did sftar- 
waro. 

The ghost was very fair to look upon, being' of 
tbe female variety, and arrayed in a roscH^oloM 
eashmere dressing-gown. Lons, waving diesOMit 
hsir fell below her waist, and the regular, elearty: 
cnifisatnres wore an expreasion of absolute repoMi. 
The eyes wipre closed. 

She moved to the bedside, and pasaed a soft 
jwhite band caressingly over his bi^ow, parting tbe 
^hair tenderly, end mormorilig, "Harry, de« 
buothwr." -• 

Kow, Mr. flope had lost a twin-iSiter,in infan^, 
and it was not strange that a shudder akin to fstt 
.passed over his frame aa the qiiiekly awakened' 
memory of that sister jinked itself to the wordtof 
hhi unknown midnight visitant. She seemed te« 
ileel bis sodden shrinking, for a look of pain enme 
^Intottia beautiful face, and she turned and imOk^ 
ieway. 

A full' minnte most hav* eljipfed befiftre Mk^ 
Hope could sttdleienlly recover himself to^fellbir ; 
then he sprang tbrough the half^open door hutO" 
the passtee, and, havmg.flssi fiattoned his nose 
against M)ss Silke'a door opposite, stood gUviBg 
into the darkness. There was a taint rustle aav 

Slimmer ot light at thoend of the long coiridor. 
le mokes for ibis guiding star/bat^as b*nears it, 
he stumbles over somebody's boots, and in so 
doing, sprawls over and extlnffttislie» a candle 
that is standing on the floor ; in Uie total darkneea 
thai ensoee^ be Is up again^he mbs I 

" Oh, goednesa I— oh, oh, eh r shricka a terri- 
flwl treble. 

** What (he deooe I— let me go, I say 1 You're 
smashing me 1^ voeiferatea a feeble tonor. 

" I won't let go I Bri^g a light ! I've got tool 
and ril*keep yon, If you torn into an anacoada I** 

" Oh 1 mamroir 1 I shall die ! Dear Mr. Robber, 
I won't scream ; I'll give yoi» everything if yon 
won't kill me ! Jimmy, darling, don't kick fo, or 
he'll kill ua 1 Oh ! Tm so fi ightened I Boo 1 boo 1 
boo! hat ha! he! he! oh! dcMrl oh!" 

"Will vou shut up ? i say, Tom, will yon she^p 
a fight?"* 

And Mr. Hope kicks viipmraslv on the neeresi 
door, wbleh happens to be that o^the room occu- 
pied bv his friend Tom White. 

" Halloa t" says thai gentlMian, opes i U ii i Jtti 
door, and stalking upon the scene tn dethaiiUlt. 
candle in hand. " Why, Harry, what* s the matter? 
Oh! thunder !»• . . 

And Mn Whitd, bavhig csnghf sight of a much 
violently agitated petticost, vanishes again. 

" Oh, I am crushett I 1 aav .aotoCheredf I am 
killed! snd I Itnow I shall die of il!" and tbe 



treble falls into yet qiore eneiigetto hysterics. 

" Tom, you simpbton, open vour door, or I'll, 
kick it in?" r , r .,, 

•^What'affM imtifftf what can beMhe matter? 
Annie, my child, do I hear vour voice?" and Mrs. 
Spriggins, in a red flannel petticoat and night- 
cap, appears upon the scene, bearing aloft a 
lignted candle. BimnltaneouBly, doors begin 
opening on either side of the long passage, and 
pale-faced boarders, msle and female, in every 
imaginable nigh t-ntt ire, come forth. 

"Harry," says Mr. White, reappesring in a 
dressing-jTOWB and slippers, surmounted by a 
" tile—" Harrr^Miss Annie— Crane ! why eno 
bed thought the house was full of rob1)ers I*' 

The solden illumination, consequent upon tbe 
simultaneous entrance of several Candles, revesia 
a most singular tableau. 

Mr. Barry Hope holds two stmggling forms in 
a vicelike embrace— Miss Annie Spriggins, who 
writhes and shrieks in the wildest hysterics, snd 
Mr. Crane, one of these vnfortonatea whose sub* 
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fUDa« HMU %f> hftMvwi eottoelirto wwf long 
and rety feebU legs ftDil. anas, wbo is agiteiittg 
hii eiiremitiM in an azbavalad And imbaoile 



sou Terj leeoiiv Mg 

bia eslremitiaa in 



I ftDO. mrms, who ib agitating 
ao exbavAiad and imbaoila 

Mr. Uopa dropa tbia nraeiova pair wiib atnh 
anddennaaa ihal tJ^▼ fall in a aonvnlaad haaip at 
his leai. 

Eiplaaatiooi an«n«v ^i'^"* n^oh It appaam that 
llisa Aanie and Mr. Craoe are reeeatly aiBanoed; 
tbal Ufj bad an tbife praatnt aveaing prolonged 
tbeir Uis-ci^i^ in iba parlor till an an«MoallT hUa 
boar; tbai ti)ej bad ibao come np-atalra togatbar; 
tbat tb«^ bad Ungarad In ibe ball U> aKcbanga a 
parting ki^ betora aepanaiiDg' for tbe nigbt^ add 
tbat froo) tbia point aU explanation of tbIa extra- 
ordinarj diatarbanaa dav^lvea vpon Jir« Banrj 
Bopa. 

Ilr. Dope, tlitta aalled apo% and eonfhintad b? 
a apeotral arrajF of boarders in bed*gear» basS- 
iatea, aiamnMra, aod meanders into a ealf-erideni 
fabrication about gbosta and robbers and nigbt- 
mare, 

OppoHaoalr bis aarplanation la ani abart^ A 
•fofftiiar-lookiDg paraooage tbat be now aaea» aa 
be TAitbfuIly lielieraa, for tbe first time, eooiaa 
firing down tbe staira. and deposits barseu in Mr« 
Hope^s arms. Her sigbt>dre«a ia ratber about aa 
to skirt and sleerea* re? ealing aoaaiderablo wriat 
and aokla, ot . a seraggr and anprapoaaaaaing ap» 
pearance. Her back loair ia arranged in tbe mi- 
not eat of vigtails, and her front b Jr ia akc wared 
aod twisted bj dirars pins and papara, 

'*Tildr/' ariaa Mrs. Spriggins, •« what's the 
matter f*» , 

*' Matilda!" eJaanlatA Mr. Hope, naabU to 
aredit bia sansca. 

**Obl mammal Obi Harrj, daaraatl" aoba 
Matilda* **I beard snob an aw^il noisa, and 
there's somebodj in mT room, aod— and— ob I 
what IS the mattart" ana Matilda eommencad to 
bjstaric wbare ionie bad inat left off. 

Mr. Uopa surraya bia fair burden with an ex- 
preasioo of droll moradality, and bia rafleetioos 
s«am to be of ratber a plaaaant and satisraotory 
character aa be paaaaa the singolar-looking ob- 
ject into the embraca of tbe matamal Bpii^ns, 
remarking : 

'* Take it, madame." 

Snddenlj a murmur of wonder, almost of awe, 
runs through tbe companj, and all eres are 
turned towM the staircase. Mr. Hope's ghost 
is slowly descending. Her ejea are still eioaed, 
aod tba taoe wears an axpreasioa of such repose 
as would be appalling in a face lesa beautiful and 

KDile^ The long, roao^eolorad'roba trails behind 
r as she naoras, outlining bar form, and rareaK 
ing at each step bar ataoder bare (eat. A spell 
._ »-___ *... ..^ ' "olders! aren 

, and the soft 



seems to have fallen upon tbe bahotdarat aren 
Matilda baa paoaed in bar hjslerlss. snd tbi 
rustle of the stranger'a roba alone or#bba tho si- 



leocp. She reachaa tba landing, and tbara pans as : 
a faint flush steala into bar ehaek; bar alaapad 
bands drop languidlj af>art, andaboopanabar area 
on tbe aroased aod amasing aompan j : so doing, she 
meets tbe ejes of Mr. Hop^ startled, awa-atmok, 
adoring in their expression. Ere tba look of 
wondering terror has left hav face, be ia at bar 
side, demanding, '<Who are jon?" in that low 
monotone winb some people azprassiTa of intense 
excitement. 

Tne Spriffffins is herself again. 

" Yes. Who are yon, 1 shoald like to know V* 
Tociferatcs that kdj, *'and bow did jon gat in t 
Tbe whole house ris out of their bcda at tbia time 
o' night with rourgallirantin' through tbeoriTata 
apartmenta of mj hoarders and lodsera I Do you 
call this I he retirement and refined axcloaioo of 
a prirate lamiljT That'a what mr hoarder* bar- 
gaina for, and whnt thar baa, too." 

«< Madame, I-b»daad I did not mean to diatnth 



your honea— prsf forgira ma.' I eane bftre— to 
your houae, 1 maan— ronly meant to stay a week. 
It waa a bat— a bet with Han j." 

«'«lay a week indeed— stay a week! A Dice 
tima o* day ! sneak into a respectable and moral 
astabiiabment at mtdnigbtl Btay a week— ob, 
yea, sujr a wieek ! And don't expect ma to |^re 
you info enstard, do rouf^* 

*' Cuitard " ia Bprlggiha for custody. 

*' Madame," Mr. Hope interposes, hardly know- 
ing what be sata, "I kaoi^ this lady *' 

Here be turns and looka cntraatingly at the baan- 
tifnl strari^r. 

**Mi6!i8ilk(ft-Iam Mips Silke," she whispers^ 
"Prav doaH look so astonUhed ]*' 

••Mrs, SpTitfgiiifl," Mr^ Hope resumes, firmly, 
with tUe air of a man who f«ela liim«eErma«l«r of 
tba Sitimtion, ** oa I pre* iotisly romark^, 1 am hC^ 
quaint cd with this Ud5< Blie oamc to rour bait»e, 
OS she haa inTormcd toUi 1t) luilallinfMit of a ptuf- 
fol wsgisr laid with her brother." (Here Mr* nope 
reoaif t^s sn nsHurio^ rhoucb Hcmcftbal bewildered 
ffbince^. "Tbta Udr, Ufh. Spriggias, is Miia 
Bilke." 

**Miaa Silkal" gasps Jtorth tht houaehold of 

'* Mba Silke I" anorily iMpaatt tha propriatresa 
of tbat household. ^^ Do ton think Vhi blind, 
Mr. Hopat It ia quite tma, Mr. Hope, tbat I am 
holplaaa. and unprotected, and a female; but i'di 
not to 0* taken in by any auoh nensenso— no, 
air." 

**Mrs. Spnggins, I deaira that Miaa 8Uka ha 
leoRfat in bar room." 

Mr. Hope' a intimata fiiand, atill nnoonaeionslv 
arrajed m Um tile, Yolnntaera bia sarrices, and, 
era man/ mioutea bare elapaed, emergaa from 
Misa Siike's apartment, bearing a black lace cap, 
a white false Iroot, a long black gown, a pair of 
glaases, and a pair of bl^ silk gloves. These 
articles he passes into tbe custody of Mrs. Sprig* 
gins without remark. 

" Well, ma'am— 1 bopa yon fad better, ma'am," 
commeocea tba hostaaa* 

** Madame," interposes onr heroine In ro^a* 
color. '*of couraa I leave your house to-morrow; 
but for the annoyance I bora eanaed rou, you 
ahall be ampir ramoneratad. Mr. Hope Wlla me I 
bare been walking in my alaep. I never did so 
before to my knowledge, aod bad I suspected tba 
infirmity, beliere ma, nothing should have induced 
me to consent to tbat foolish wager. Good 
niffht," 

While she yet apeaka a aoond aa of scratohhig 
and aknrrying is beard (Vom above, followed by • 
series of yapa, interspersed with tbompa, thus : 
Yap, yap, bvrtip— yap, yaa-p, homp, thutivp-ya 
—bump, ap— thump. ote», till at length Matiida'a 
small dog, having rolled from fop to Dottom of tbo* 
stairoaaa, plunges smong ih« startled, naked feet. ' 
He has come aooompaniad hy, sod antiingled in, • 
moat extraordinary object— nothing less, iif (act, 
than tbe maaaea of flaxen hair which are wont to 
crown the womanhood of Miaa Matilda. That 
young lady in the eoursa of her preeipitoto flii^bl 
bad swept tbia biraota marvel from her dressing, 
table, and the dog, in attempting to follow hia 
miatress, had entangled tbe bells and buckles of 
bis ornamental collar in tbe soatterod tendrils, 
being thus forced to drag tbe whole struct uro 
under the pitiless eyes of tba boardara, aa mooh 
to bis own as ta its ownei's discomfort. ' 

Cruel Mr. Hope ! no sooner tiava the events of 
the night been climaxed by the trembling advent 
of tba fHghtaned mongrel, than be wickedly leada 
in an 4el<Ud€rir4 that sends tba whole oooolava 
of hoarders to their bads In a state of violent 
marriifaent bordctiag on convulsions. For him- 
self, bO; continued to azploda at short intarvaU 
till momiag. 
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, It it natdlMi U Mf tiMft BO (iirthar allvnoa 
WM erer made to a posaibte enffagemtnt b«lw«eii 
lir. Hope and Hiea Matilda. Two boardera left 
4BpriggiD8'a tba next morniDe, tU^ lir. Hope and 
Misa Lojde, aUas Siike. The moniiog beioff 
raiDj» Ml. Hope was of great asaistaoce to Misa 
Loydo in her preparatioBs for departure. She 
tola bim her real name, aad be made the Terj 
gratif jlog disoof erj that she was the sister of his 
old obum. Harry liOyde. 

UpoB this basis the aoqnaintaBee throve, BBd 
the last heard fh>m these two joub^ ooople theT 
were in the habit of ocoopving jointlj a araall 
fraotioB of oae sofis» for bb uidiflBite Bumber of 
•Tenings ia the week. 

Miss Iioyde has Bot yet learaed how Mr« Hope 
kaew and was able to assert his knowledge to 
Mrs. SpriggiBS tbat she had a brother before she 
bad ever informed him of the fact. She had 
nerer fotf^ttn him for that flirtatioB with Matilda, 
bnt promises to do so wbeoever he shall dear up 
bis little mystery I mesBtime sheooazes him to 
tell, bnt be oasBot yet briag himself %o the point 
of toregoiBg the ooaziBg. 



' The Moidrton Tktigedy. 

TesmB had beea moeh gossip sBd excitement in 
the village of Marshall whcB it waa kBowB that 
MarshallviUe waa to be opcBed aBd reaovated— 
put in order for the reception of Clement Monkton 
and his bride. 

It was twenty years siBce SBy obo had lived tB 
the stately honse bnt the honsekeeper, gardcBer, 
and their reapective corps of assistants. Yet. it 
wonld be scarcely fair to have called MarshallviUe 
deserted, for, twice a year Mr. Monkton's lawyer 
oame fh>m New York, to iasue that geBtleroaa's or- 
ders for keeping house and grounds in thorongh 
repair aad good order. 

xfo house could boast of ueater rooms^ brighter 
appointments, or more thorough comfort, than 
MarshallviUe, and nowhere could be found band-* 
Bomer grounds, better kept gardens, or fiaer hou 
houses, iBdeed. it was whispered Ib MarsbalL the 
▼illag|6 Bcstling dowB bebiBd the hilL vpoB whose 
summit MarshallviUe reared its graoite walls, that 
Bob Whitely^ the gardener, made a " good tbiBg" 
out of a tbnviBg trade in fruits and slips from 
Nature's bounties, UBder his care. 

The lawrer before mcBtioned bad iatimated to 
Mrs. Hurs^ the housekeeper, Ib the Spring, that Mr. 
MoBktoB wonld probably retBm soob to the home 
of his father— for the aatiqaity of the honse ex- 
tCBded BO further iato the past— so tbat stately 
matroB was BOt orerwhelmed with surprise when 
Mr. MoBktOB himself tppeared Ib her oomiaiOBa, 
Bad gavo orders for a graod eBtertalBmeBt for his 
brido^leet aad a party of firieod8» who weto oom- 
iu for a p&CBio aad baU to MarshallvUle. 

An army of work-people came from Now York 
to assist in the arrangement of boose and nonads. 
ToBts were erected, the ballroom drapea aad de- 
ooratod, boxes of additional fnraitBre, paiatiBga, 
aad oraameots arri? ed, woaders of ooafeciioaety 
Bad masterpiecea of oookiag were ooaoocted by a 
Freaoh professor aad a conple of asslstSBts, aad 
** everyiaiag was upset gonerally." the distracted 
lira. Hurst aad Bob Whitely declared to each 
otbeB io Bolema ooafldeaoe. 

the late Maximiliaa Moakton, father of the 
preseat proprietor of Marahallville^ bad erected 
the pretentious maosioB, from the proceeds of a 
aoooessftil meresBtile life, aad ia the pride of jpar- 
ifmu pleaty had fitted it up with most otthe 
roqutfomeots of a modem hotel. The ballroom 
woBld accommodate fifty couplet oa the floor, 
and at maay mom wallfio wars , aad idlers; the 
diaiag-room woald teat a like number, of gnttti^ 



and theoBdre otmetnio wn» on • eetrttptniHug 
teale of graodenr aad magaMeeaee. 

And haviag erected his house, laid oat and 
planted bis grounds, sad msdefor oimself abome, 
the late Mc Monkton quieUy departed tills life, 
aoeommod at o d hia* portty form to a walnut ease 
with silver mooatings, aad left MarshallviUe and 
tea tbousaod a year to bit only ton Clement^ than 
ten veara old. 

The proportT, in the haadt of honest trotteea^ 
had been carefully snaided and nursed. The boy 
—alas I for the orphan, be he rich or poor I— had 
paased from school to college, from college to tho 
'* Europeaa tour," to come of age ia Paris, under 
the care of a tntor, who carefully kept la view the 
pcdicy of « beiag oo the r^t side'^of bis pupil, 
so SOOB to be the owaer of wealth. So, when the 
boy came of age, he notified hie Mirdians that ho 
intended to remaio abroad, aad the property 
might still remsia in their teader oare, snbjeet to 
hisordeit. 

For Bias more years the young heir travelod 
with faia accommodating companion. Together 
they studied painting in Italr, smoked opium la 
Turkev, floated laxily on the Vroad bosom of the 
Nile, dabbled ia ckrds at Badea, saw the bright 
aad much of the dark side of life ia great cities 
abroad, aad exhausted youth and pleasure, as 
youBg possessors of moaey are fatuly iacliaed 
to do. 

They were ia Fforenee, when a malarious fever 
deprived Clement Monkton of his companion. 
Yet, iie Mnger^ a year in the fair city before he 
suddenly resolved to return to his loBg-dc«erted 

hODM. \ 

Life was speediag, be argued, aad bis beat years 
were beiag wasted in aimless waaderiog. He 
would return to hb aative land, aad his father's 
home. 

Yet, after he arrived ia New York, be teemed 
ia ao baste to eaUbUah himself at MarsbaUville. 
It was Wiater weather, and his rooms at the 
MetropoUtaa were comfortable aad tpaeioua. So- 
ciety opeaed itt arras to him, aad one of bia bte 
guardians ushered him within the moat exclusive 
circles. Most potent spell oi all, he met Blanche 
Bverbard. 

He was apt to make a lest of pure, true love, 
this bkui man of the worM. when discussing the 
topic in his circle of male niends ; but when he 
oQered his hand to the noblest, purest, and moat 
beautiful woman be bad ever seen, his heart went 
with it At far as he could love, heioved hit fair 

Winter wore into Sprinc, a weddfaig and a Eu- 
ropean trip were cootem|dated for tie Fall, and 
tbe future lo6ked fair and amfliag, wbea Jnae 
suashiae aad Jnae rOses suggested to Mrs. Bver- 
bard the deUghtt of aday at MafibaUville, and a 
peep at Cha fntaro residence of her daughter. 

In no way rolnetant to display the beautlet of 
the long-vacated maasioa, Olemeat nve bis mo- 
ther-iaJaw elect cofte blakcJU aA to the selection 
and number of gnettt^ and promised to have 
honse and gronndt in readinett upon the ap- 
pointed day. 

It broke dear and olondlett, fh!t momhig in 
June, that was to end In snch deep tragedy for 
some of those who greeted it in sminng ^adneas. 
The sky was of the deep, intease blue that belongs 
especially to tbe month of roses, aod little fleecy 
▼a3ls (tf clouds, here aod there, but made more 
bsilliaat the asure vault above them. Tbe air. 
aoft aad balmy, waa ladea with the perfume of 
choioett flowers, aad all Nature seemed smiliag, 
wbea. at an early hour, tbe maater of MarsbaU- 
ville drove np to bis own door. 

He had eraved permission of his guests to pro* 
cede tbem by a fiw hours, to give personal sem- 
tiay to the •anaagemtatt fw thdr reception. 
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TBI MONKTODf TRAOBDY. 
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With BMk modMir b« hud.plMdti Um faet thai 
for twenty yean the booM bad baen left to atr- 
▼anti^ cara» and oTen tbia festive day bad been 
left much to tbe taate of bired hands. 

80 he waa alone aa he arriTed* in and aronod 
the bonso, eren tbe oiitical ejea of tbe master 
could find no fanlt. 

Upon tUe walla bang tbe cboieo art-treaanrea be 
bod collected abroad. Rareat ezotioa stood npon 
brackets in tbe balls and in niches on tbe wide 
atAiroases. Taate ae well as wealth waa Tislble on 
all sides, and Clement M ookton bad reaaon to be 
ppond and bappj» If bis position before tbe world 
could make bim so. 

Yet, aa he paced tbe porob after bis bonr of In- 
Tcatigatlon, there was a clond npon bis face and a 
frown upon his brow. 

""It is a risk," be mntt«red-"a creat risk! 
If the news of m j marriaire gpea abroaa t Pshaw ! 
I am nervous! Abroaa 1 Does tbe tiny Tillage 
twenty miles back of Florence get tbe latest bnlle- 
Una from New York, I wonder?" 

He laughed as he spoke, and then spoke again* 
In his low, murmuring tone : 

'* She is worth any stake a man might play for 
her. My ooeeDlr Blanche ! She Is worth eren 
tbe bore or setthng down into a married man ! — 
for it U a bore, after all" 
' Looking into Clement Monkton's faee as be 
spoke, it was easy to see that bis speech was made 
in all sincerity. It was plainly written there that 
this was a man to whom home— sweet home ties, 
home lore, or home restraints— would hare been 
bnt a burden— a curse rather than a blessing. 

He was wonderiuUy handsome. His tall, well- 
knit figure, though rather alender in build^ garo 
tbe impression of strength and perfect beSltlu 
His featurea were of claasic reguiaritr, and bla 
complexion was of a pore oUto tint, coiorleas bat 
very clear. His eyes, large and iatenselr black, 
were expressiTO and lustrous; and his bslr waa a 
deep brown, and massed in rich, waring profu- 
sion. A face to faacinate an artiat; a face for 
women to adore ; a face from which a physiogno- 
mist or a little child would ahrink— for tbe masses 
of hair hid a narrow, retreating forehead, tbe 
silken mustache concealed a cruermouth, and the 
eyes could be aa hard and unrelenting aa they 
could be tender and soft at will. 

Tbe world had been this man's foot ball for 
. tbirt J long years. All that wealth, education, and 
posiuon could give bim waa his ; and now, when 
he resolred to return to his home, a lovely bride 
stood ready to share it with him. 

A fortunate man, as he stood upon the porch at 
ManihaUville, in a fauliless dress, wailing for his 
aristocratic guests I 

It was still early in the day when they arrived— 
some seventjr ladies and ffontlemen^ with whom 
we have notbins; to do— and one carnage, contain- 
ing tbe bride-elect, her mother, and oer cousin 
Martin' Everhard, whose open, frank face, bright 
blonde hair, and tall, strong figure, were as hand- 
some in their peculiar style aa tboao of bia rival 
b their darker beaotr, 

A silent adorer of his cousin Blanche since she 
was a schoolgirl, be bad an instinctive diatrust of 
Clement Monkton, that he kept in honorable ae- 
crecv because that gentleman waa bis successful 
rival. 

More than one of that gay throng of gneats bent 
admiring eyes, and whispered complimentary ob- 
lervations, upon the rare beauty of the betrothed 
couple, who sauntered arm-in-arm in their midst, 
already assuming the roU of boat and bosteaa for 
their entertainment. 

In his heart Clement thought ever of tbe lady 
of hia love as his '* queenly Blanche," and the 
deieripticn arose inTOluniai-UT whenever the rare, 
rtgsl beauty of the young girl wfis mentioned. 



Upon Ibis jfiU day abc. were a riab, abinMntring 
ailk, and ooatiT lace and jew^ Tbo m aaa e s of 
her golden hair were rolled from her broad, white 
brow, in the Pompadour ityla, that aecmea made 
to suit ber noble, regular featnrea. that were enat 
in a grand mold m beanty. Her large, blue 
eyea, ber month, firm yei aweet, and white, round 
throat, anited weU tbe tall, fnU form, and ibe erect, 
well-poiaed carriage of her heed. 

Yet, oueenly aa aba looked, regal aa waa ber 
step ana beanng, it was far removed firoos arro- 
g»nce or falae pride, as it wsa from coquetry or 
vanity. She waa graoions and gentle, sweet and 
even In temper, and noble in every impulse. Tbe 
regal manner was courteous, if it seemed conde- 
scending, to those who eonld not see the humility 
of tbe pure, young heart It covered. 

Her voice, full and clear, seemed fitted to eom- 
mand, yet, in ita exquisite modulations, rang out 
tbe aweetneaa of diapoaition that made old people 
and little children Blanche Everbard'a wannest 
admirera. 

It she waa a queen in her court of society, she 
waa a graoioua, tender queen where she loved ; 
and when she acknowledged her king, it waa with 
anoh maiden modestv, such rare, winning sweet- 
ness, as enhaneed a thousand-fold the love she had 
won by ber superb beauty and rare talents. 

Men spoke of ber as a wonderftil moaioian, ft 
woman of aeonirementa that put to ahame many 
college-bred brains, and a gracicua hut itateiy 
beauty. 

Clement Monkton knew her for a woman of 
pure, true heart, rare sweetness, and gentle, lev- 



inff disposition, and he worshiped ber. 

To-day a bright happiness gave radiance u) ner 
beauty, for, beaide the man the had promiaed to 



merrr, life looked very bright to her, contem- 
pLntccl is the ibadowa of tbe lovely apot that waa 
to be her home- 
Sauntering idly through ibe greovd% speaking 
of tbe nUemtiuna that aeemed doalrable, chatting 
of pafit aeenea and future plans, the morning 

I]a«5i?d quickly for these two, while the goesta 
w^uU cfoquet-grounda, indoor game^ music, 
and recreation of every kind, under their will- 
ing handa. 

The aervanta had put the final touchea to a 
collation apread in the. large duDing-rooa, bad 
opened tbe manv windows, shaded tbe sun's 
glare, arranged too bouquets provided for eaeb 
guest, and were about to give the signal to col- 
leot tbe acattered pleaaure-eeekers, when they 
were startled by a figure aacending tbe wide atept 
leading directly to the luncheon-room. 

The head servant diamiaaed bla aiaiatanta, and 
then spoke to the intruder. 

'< What is it, good woman?" 

Scarcely a woman. Judging from tbe childlike 
face; a giri of seventeen or eighteen, with the 
soft beauty of Italy in ber long, jetty braida and 
large, dark eyes. Travel-atained^ foot-sore, and 
weary, abe apnke, in broken Bnghsb, two words : 

«« Clement Monkton r 

" Yon cannot see bim to-day. He hae com- 
pany." 

But abe repeated tbe words. 

"Clement Monkton, Maraballviller' 

" Yes, this is Marshallville, but you cannot see 
Mr. Monkton to-day. . Come to-morrow." 

She turned away in obedience to his gesture of 
diamiasal, and he sounded the signal to collect the 
guesta, and left tbe room. 

For a moment only it waa empty. In that mo- 
ment tbe woman darted in, and oonoealed herself 
behind tbe folda of a long heavy curtain. Her 
movementa were so rapid that the servant, return- 
ing with his corps of waiters, discovered nothing, 
and a moment later the goesta entered, laoghiog 
and talking. 
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ft WM ft mtnr Btrty. Kcr9 thtn ond kmg flir- 
tfttloD- bftd reached Its climax iu the snon/ mom- 
log boon amonget the flowers. Tbe mstroDs 
"were graoloue, the jroung pteople irere hippy, and 
tbe repast waa of tbe cboieeat rianda. What far- 
ther .waa needed to apeed the flying hours on 
joyous vringsT . Nobooj noticed the great dark 
•res peering from the folds of the rich velret cur- 
tain, kindling wHh jealoua fur/, the childlike 
noath settling in deadlj resolTe, tbe small dark 
flngePi cdnru&i^el/ dutobing the curtain. 

In a moment of panse during the gay, jesthig 
oonrersation, a gentleman rose to pronose thi 
'bfalth of Blanche Ererfaurd, and Cleoieni rose lo 
rttiim thanks. 

It needed not the spoken words to glre the full 
■igniflcance to the action. It was revealed lully 
in the soft blushes and shr, downcast eyes of the 
fair Blanche, in the proud look tbe dark eyes of 
ber lover gate to ber noble face. 

Other toosta followed, and tbe guests sat long 
before the signal was giren that scattered all again 
to seek fitrther diVersTon. 

Kot aU. As tbe say party streamed ont again 
Into the open air, Clement Honkton toaohed tbe 
Itaod of bis betrothed. 

" I want your opinioa about tbe eipedieney of 
building a oonserratory next this room," be said. 

•'Opening into thisf' she asked, ioUowing bim 
io the cod of tbe b>ng room. 

*'From these windows/* he answered. Then, 
in a tone sharp and . sadden, reeUng back as 11 
from a blow, be cried, *<lntA r , 

She seemed to have started from tbe gronnd, 
tbe little slender girl witb the blazing black eyes, 
and lon« jettv hair. She had thrown aside the 
beavy cloak that had been wrapped around ber, 
mid her dreaa of close-fitting Uaok added to tbe 
fraffility of her alender little form* 

Blaacbe invohiaMrily withdrew ber hand from 
that of ber betrothed, and ber iaee beoaine very 
pale, as she looked at tbe pasaion-wrongfat woman 
oonfrontiog tbem. 

"KiUt" the giri echoed, witb ecomful em- 
pbasis* Then, in her own musical tongue, she 
added, rapidly : *' Traitor I was it your He or that 
of othen that told me yon were dead ? See/' and 
■he laughed a bitter, scornful laugh, *'I wear 
widow's dt^ess for fou^ I migbt have died, too, 
died of the love you wearied of, but for aeeinf a 
pa^— a New York paper--tbat told me you bad 
arrived here. Ton did net teach me roor own 
tongue for that^ did yonf' abe added, tauntingly. 

**lfiss Everhard, lei me take yon to your 
motber. This is no scene for you," said Clement, 
offering her his arm. 

She shrank away, and tbe deadly glitter in bis 
oruel eyea inereaaed aa he aaw her recoil. She 
stood for a moment battling her heart for compo- 
•ore, then ehe apoke in ber sweet, dear voice, and 
in Italian, to tbe quivering, trembling girl, 

*• 7on aay you wear widow's weeds for this 
man's death. Yon are his wife, then ?" 

**BiaBcbe, I implore yon. leave this wretohed 

girl to me. You do not understand " 

* *' 1 underatand thai she baa been foully 
wronged," aaid tbe giri, with eold emphasis. 

**i am his wife. Seel here are the priest* s 
words for it," cried Nita, ttfking a folded paper 
trtmk ber bosoiti. 

Witb a bitter oatb, Clement Monkton reached 
forth his hand to snatch thof ale-telling document : 
bat the young Italian gnesaed his intent, and foiled 
it by a rapid, deitreus movement, put tbe paper 
tafely in Blanohe Everbard'a hands, at the same 
time springing between ber and tbe infuriated man 
•he bad bafflia. 

Something in the baleftil i^are of tbe eyes now 
bent upon Mr cbill«d even ber hot bloodi and she 



threw herself proiie before b!m, grasping Ills fboi 
as she pleaded lOr forgiveness and love. 

Unfaeedins them, tfbarcely realising her own 
movement, Blanche Evetbard drew nearer the 
window, and, with trembling Angers, unfolded 
the paper. It was a marriage certificate, dated 
two vears before, ^d duly ugned by tbe priest 
who bad united in holy matrimony Clement Itoofc- 
toti and Nita Serona. Slowlr. with eyea that 
were fast losing sight, Blanohe 'Everhard read tbe 
words that were a deatb-warrant to tbe hopes of 
one short boor age. 

It was a blow that tht^afeoed to erosb ont her 
young life where she stood. She felt her blood 
grow cold, her eyes grow dim, then the bard, rapid 
pulsations of her heart seeoiied to fairly stun ber. 
Everything around her new black and reeling, jet 
•be aid not faint. Wim an almost superbunaa 
elTort of will, she held fast to ber oonsciousneaa, 
but it was a mopient before she reoovorsd sight or 
bearing. 

When the mists cleared from her rision, and 
her beart-pulaatlona no longer seemed to deafen 
ner, she looked toward ber companions. Nita was 
kneeling stilL but her grasp waa loosened from ber 
busbaoa, and aoe crouched lower aftd lower under 
the storm of words be poured upon her bowed 
bead. Insuldng, bitter words of utter repadiatioB 
and denial of ner story ; taunting words ot sneer at 
ber credulity ; angry words at ner daring in thus 
seeking and annoying him. Tbe man 8eem«Ml to 
lash himself into new fury by bis own vehement 
language, till, witb an oath of bittereat, deaoliesi 
rage, be raised bis foot, and spumed the kneeling 
woman as if she were a viper in his path. Then, 
unheeding Blanche, be strode from tne room. 

The youuff wife, after a eonvulsive shudder at 
the touch of loathing and contempt, crouched 
lower still, her face buried in her dress. All the ' 
rage of a fbw short moments bdore was loot la 
the agony of despairing grief. 

The convulaive sobs that shook her slender 
flcure, the moaning words of deep despair, rooaed 
an the wumanly tenderness of Blanche'a noble 
heart. Conquering her own misery, she bent over 
tha crouching little figure, and placing her hand 
upon the bent bead, apoke her rival's name in a 
low, tender tone. 

In a aeoondy Nita sprang to ber fbet, witb flaslfc> 
ibgeyes. 

**Do not toucb me!" die cried. «It is yom 
who have stolen him from ine t" Then, with an- 
other of tbe sudden convulsions of feeling tbat •• 
rapidly succeeded each other in ber quick, impul- 
sive nature, abe aald, humbly: "Forgive me. 
You are a great lady ; I am but a peasant gitl. 
But he loved me once," she moaned. *' He swor« | 
be loved me once." 

Scixinz tbe softer mood, Blanche drew the giri 
close beside ber, and aat down upon • aofa. 

*' Believe that I am your friend— your tme 
friend." she said, gently, ''and tell me your 
story.*' 

<« What is there to tell f ' Kits sobbed. «< I am 
only a poor girl ; but he came to our village two 
years ago, and in two weeks he married me. He 
married me !" abe said, fiercely. *' I am his wife ! 
He may deny me, apum me, send me away— bvt 
lamhtswifi!" ' *^ ' 

" 1 believe that," Blanche said, gently. ««TaU 
me how he came to leave vou.^ 

<*I was ill, very ill, and delirions. When I 
recovered, they told me I was a widow— tbat my 
hnaband bad taken the fever fhrni me, and di^. 
I never doubted tbe atorr, but I went to the Con- 
sulate, 10 aee if 1 oould bear something mora of 
my husband. Then I knew I had been tricked. 
I aaw tbe paper tbat told of bia return to New 
York. I followed bim there, and I followed bim 
here. But it is all Tala I fie spams ma." 
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** H« «anB«4 &wt tou. Ton ire his wife." 

•• Thank y<m klodtT- for your interest in my 
doBtstu) ammgemenifi/' said the cold voice of 
Cl«inent >lonkton, hehind the sof^ "But 1 
tbiok the toanrkdy will find I llMrth oan and will 
denirher." 

Blanche Ererhard lorgfii her own wronea as 
mbm rose then, in earnest, womanly sappUcation. 

"Clenieoil" ahe said, and her yoice trembled 
wUh the deep pathoe in her heart, ^'by the lote I 
•noe leh lor yen, I beseech yon to *^are ^oor 
soul this sin! Whatever mar beve been in the 



pMat» let the fotnre ateae for'it, by yetir tender* 
o««i for this loDehr, leHng wotnaa. 8be b ready 
to t'^sgive all. Oh ! let ne eomfart tny own sore 



heart by tba knowledge that I halve healed hers.' 

With a Dsocjung laugh, Ctemeai said : 

'* She wiU soos find a oMiforter IV 

Then the demon in the yoang iti|1ian't heart 
sprang into new life. With a orr of rage, she 
made one quick Jeap« and before Clement could 
anticipate or prevent ibe blow, ahe had bnned a 
daffffer deep in bis throat. 

BUnobe gave a shriek^ that brought gneata and 
servants hurrying from all points. 

" Seize her T' cried tbe master of the house, as 
be pointed to Nita. ** 6he has murdered me !'' 

liie blood choked him as he spoke^ and he fall 
to the ground, dead. 

Before the territ:ed servants could touch the 
Italian, she had once more raised the dagger, and 
buried it deep in her own heart. 

In the contusion that followed, Mrs. Everbard, 
for once using her energies in a good cause, oar- 
Tiod Blanche, half fainting, from the dreadful 
•oeoe. 

For hours she dared not try to move her from 
the low couch where she had' fallen in complete 
prostration, but Martin Everbard proved a tower 
of strength. 

Before ninbtfall the guardians of Clement 
Mookton were on the spot, summoned bv Martin 
Everhnrd's telegram, and Blanche was in her own 
home, secure from intrusive eyes and ears. 

It was no light blow to the pure, true heart, to 
find so base a return, so frightful a danger averted. 
For manv days the young girl lay in a state of 
miserv, that wrung ber mother's heart ;. but she 
rallied at last, and overcame the bitter despair, 
that had hoped for death. 

She was too sincere to feign a light heart, for 
many weat-y months, but with prtver and the 
lapse of time, the sharp pain gradualfy died away, 
and the love, lonjg killed oy contempt, was forgot- 
ten, and countecTonly as a past ating. 

Into the heart made desolate, a new love was 
slowly coming, in answer to the worship of years, 
and when June toses bloomed, two tears later, 
Martin Everbard claimed hla Uit cousin for his 
brids. 

Under a tall marble shafl in Greenwood, where 
the swaying trees murmur softly in the evening 
breeze, Clement Monkton and Mta sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking. 

The marriage certificate told the whole sad 
stoiy, and the inaanity that stained the youmt 
wiCrs hands in blood was forgiven in death. 
Beside her lies the husband, vrbo, in the grasp of 
the grim destroyer, is foroed to own the wife he 
would have spumea. 



WonderlVil BEssmerisms 

A cnaiouf case (says the ffonatwrd Mail. 
of India,) of mesmerism is recorded bv the civil 
snrgeon of Hoshuiigabad. A youoff woman named 
Nanee, aged twenty -four, was married some twelve 
years ago ; she, however, did not go to her bus- 
bead' • hoote for two yean afterward. Aftar 



staying with him for eight days she suddenly be- 
came insensible, and renidned so (or two or three 
days, tihe was taken back to her mother and 
soon got welL Ihen follows a remarkable 
bistorv. 

During the nokt fbur or five rears she never 
entered her husband's house wit'hout ta lin^ in- 
sensible and remnining so. lie was very Kind 
and attentive to her, she liked him, hut wiieuevcr 
he come into her preseuce she at once sank into 
this state. This went on till she became ema- 
ciated and exhausted, and at iast her parents 
appHed to the court for separate maintenance 
for her. 

While ihe was hi court the husband entered, 
and ahe instantly became insensible and was 
carried to the hospital, where the ease waa cara> 
fnllr attended to by Dr. Cullen. 

While in this state ber pulse was even, breath- 
ing soft, her body pliant, but afia could eat 
nothing. Espeiiments were carefully made to 
see if there waa no tiiok about it. While ahe 
was in bed her husband was muffled up, and 
made ta walk through the ward. She said she 
felt be tras near her, and ahe was by no meaoa 
well, but had not aeon him anywhere about. Next 
day this experiment was repeated, and she act- 
ually became inteneible ea before. When tha 
husband left the place, she recovered. 

The experiment aa to the influence of the bus- 
band'a prosence waa tried in all aorta of waya. 
He waa made to paas behind her, and to be near 
ber in a separate ward, but tbia bad noeilect ; yet 
whesever lie was brought to look on her tece, 
though muffled up or dUguiaed aa a policeman, as 
a sepoy, and ao forth, she was at once influenced. 
The experiments continued for about a month, 
and the conclusion waa tiiat tba huaband uncon- 
sciously mesmerized ber. 

The court came to the conclusion that it waa im- 
poaaible that she could live with him, and a aepa- 
rate allowance was ordered. The husband waa 
asked to try if he could not remove the eflect, 
seeing that he bad the power to cauae it, but be 
was quite firighieood at the idea of having the 
power, and could not control it in asy way. 



Sbe American Xttanatae. 

PaoBABLT no species oi mammals on the face of 
the earth occupy ao anomalous a poaition as the 
ManatidsB, to which the animal seen in our illus- 
tration on page 472 belongs. At first slg^t the crea- 
ture looks very much like a seal, and it is generally 
ranked by naturalists in the grand order of Co- 
tacea, or whales and porpoises; but, on closer 
examination, we find it not ** very like a whale," 
nor like a aeal, either. Indeed, its internal struc- 
ture has led, in some cases, to its being placed 
among the Fachydermatas, or thick-skinned ani- 
^mala, sach as the elephants and hippopotamuses. 

It dilfers from the seal in having a rounded tail, 
instead of hinder-flippers, in loving fresh aa well 
aa salt water, and laatly, in eating grasses and 
aquatic plants, instead of living upon other ani- 
mala. It has more df the fish form than a seal, 
and not ao much as a whale. It waa a notion of 
naturalists in ancient times that every animal on 
the face of the earth had itsrepresenutive in the 
waters. If this were really the case, the seuls 
would answer correctly to the names that have 
been given them, such as sea-lion, sea-leopard, sea- 
bear, etc., and the manatees would possess an 
equal right to the popular name of sea-cow, that 
has been accorded them. These latter creaturea 
used in former times to obtain a truly prodigions 
size— from eighty to one hundred leet long, aa 
evinced by their remains in the limeatone of Ala- 
bama and Arkansaa. Our prttent Amarioas tpe- 
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TH£ AlfEBICAK MANATBfi. 



eiet meaeures from ten to twenty fe«L and U 
eoaiequentlj a rery bulky ftDimal, thougn falling 
so fir below its enormous predecessors. De Kay 
gires tbe following account of the M, Amerieanvt ; 

" The Manatee u still hunted for its flesh among 
tbe keys and lagoons scattered sioog tbe southern 
part of tbe peninsula of Florida. They are struck 
with the harpoon. The brgest of which I have 
beard any accocnt weighed more than a ton. 
Tbe fleab is highlr prized as a savory and nutritire 
food. The female is described as having a teat 
under each swimming paw." 

In tbe *' Philosophical Transactions," rol. 17, 
page 118, there is the following remarkable story, 
quoted from Martyr, of a tame Manatee: 

" A goremor in toe province of Nicaragua had 
a young Manatee, which was brought bim to be 
>at into tbe Lake Guainabo, which was near bis 

ouse, wherein this Manatee wss kept for twenty- 
six years, and was usually fed with bread and 
fragments of victuals, as people feed fish in a 
fish-pond. He became so familiar with being 
daily visited and fed by the family, that be was 
said to excel even tbe dolpbina, so much cele- 
brated by the ancients for their docility and tame- 
neas. Toe domestics of this governor named him 
Matto, and at whatever time of dav they called 
him by that name, he came out of the lake, took 
victuals out of their hands, crawled up to tbe 
house to leed, and played with the servants and 
children ; and sometimes ten persons would mount 
together on his back, and be would carry them 
with ease and safety aeroaa the lake." 

There was. about a hundred veara ago, a 
northern vanety of the American Manatee exist- 
ing, but it is now extinct. Discovered in 1741 on 
the shores of a desolate island in Bebrinff's Strait, 
it soon entirely succumbed to the rapacity of our 



h( 



greedy race. Before naturalist! bad a fair oppor- 
tunity of studying its curious atructure, it was 
swept Irom existence, and almoal every traoe of 
it obliterated* 

Fortunately for science, Steller, whoee name it 
bears— being called bteller's Rhvt4na-<-aod who 
was among the number .wrecked upon the dreary 
shores which were its exolnaive habitation^ wrote 
an authentic account of its discovery, which was 
alterward pobliabed at 6t. Fettrsburg and at 
Halle. At the time of its discovery, it does not 
seem to have been particularly numerous, and its 
race appeara all to nave talieu a prey to the Aleu- 
tian sesFOtter huntenu Bteller'a Bbyt4na attained 
a length of upward of twenty-four feet, its greatest 
circumferential girth being about twenty leet. 

Theae animaJanad noteetfau but two atrong white 
bones, that ran tbe length of^eaeh jaw. and served 
the same purpose. These were not let into the 
javira like teeth, but were united by a sort of 
papilla, which ran from tbe bone into the lower 
^aw, and from the jaw into the bone. The upper 
Done waa united to the palate in the aame manner. 
The aoeount from which we have gathered our 
description, and which was published while tbe 
animala in question atill existed, goes on to sav : 
** They seem to lie almost constantly feeding, and 
for that reason generally have their beads under 
water, except every four or five minutes, when 
they put out their snouts to ftrtch breath, and 
then snort like a horse. Thev move sloog gently 
and slowly, partly swimming'and partly wsfting; 
but they keep their back and sides out of tbo 
water, on which a bird called a Mar* commonly 
aits, and picks off the lice, with which this animal 
is infested." It was said to be excellent eating, 
and this cause, more than any other, probably led 
to its extinction. 
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k M>MpnO BITILAnOH. 

Bob— "/ aj»yla<{ yMi are going to ticp wUk tM." 

ViaiTOB— " WAV to, doarr'^ 

Bom^** *0aui4 us thaU^kave nice dinners, now" 



Th« Italian Bytmn^j^A. tohoolbor. beiog 
uked bj th« teaeher bow be sboiild flog bim, re- 
plied, ** If jroa pleafe, lir, 1 ibould like to bare it 
upon tbe Italiao ayatem— tbe bear/ atrokea up- 
wardy and tbe down ooes ligbt.'' 

A Qaarrrlsome oouple were discnaaing tbe 
sabjeot of epStapba and tombatooea, and tbe bus- 
baod aaid : *' My dear, wbat kind of a atone do 
70U tbink tbey will |ii?e me wbeo I die?" " Brim- 
stone, my loVo," waa tbe aflectiooate reply. 

A. Boefon TiUlor baring reminded a dabtor 
that be hadn't paid anytbing on aceount for a 
long time, and tbat be (tbe tailor) muat bave aome 
mooej, aa be waa very abort, reoeired tbii re- 
freshingly cool reply: "Note reoeired. If yoa 
are rerr abort, whjr don't yon aell one of yovir 
horaeal*' 

Whrn was beef-tea first mentioned in bistorr? 
When King flenrr Till. diMOlred the Papal Bull. 



A IVonderAil AnliiaAl.^A Western .paper 
poblisbea the following notea : '* Lost or strade 
irosi tbe acriber a abepe all orer white — one leg 
was black and half his oody— all persons sbal re- 
ciere firadolUn to bring him. He waa a abe- , 

gote/' " ; 

There was a omsader named Dio, • 

Who went to the wara in Ohio ; T 

He preached and be prayed 
(Whene'er be was paid), ^ 

This benevolent bran-eater— Dio. 



MAtomal Atlirice. — A daughter is almost 
always right when she endearora to imitate her 
mother : but we do not think the mother la equally 
right woen, at a certain period of life, ahe triea 
all ahe oan to imitate, her daoghter. 

To Kxpand the Cheat. — The easiest and best 
way to expand tbe ebest is to have a good lafge 
heart in it. It aares tbe cost of irjmnastios* 
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ENIGMAS, CHARADES, Kta 



Unigmag, Obarades, Stc 

1.— Obasaoi. 

A LiTTLB chip hat. with a black reWtt band, 

Jnat perked o'er the tip of mj note: 
A waterproof cloak, with i'a Colfeen Bawir cape. 

Buttoned down to my Jcid-covered toes. 

r ' «*^°* coatume. Who'll join me to-davt 

I III ofl for a second, wiih jo/ 
iLioaped from the warehouae, untrammeled br 
work, * 

Not a care my enioyment shall cloy. 
Away, with a song thrilling forth from my Ups; 

Come alon^f let us cross the Parade. 
Through the warm Summer sunshine and down to 
the bench ; 

Oh! I lore the bright-Wue of the gay, dancing 

ITie anils' gleaming while o'er the sea; 

And the notes of th^ baud from the deck nf the 
whole 
Are a heart-stfrHng music to me, 
SlrX ^"^l 1^*1' ^^a ^•°"®* '«''"•• ™« I know, 

f jf f . t® ""S?'! t?^ ***• »P«^^ <»^ *he wind ; 
Su ' *l?*"*''"' ,b""d, with fully-nluBMjd wimEs, 
Rhe will soon leave tha there far behiudT^ 

' Wz^ "^'^^ ***' *^' baWiiflg ont to tb* 

We shall hare a most glorions tHp; 
The pa e-Llue abore. and ihe deep-bfua below. 

And the salt of the spray on my Hp. ' 

Ho I onward we glide fHat out w4lh oU tide. 

To ibe billows'^moa mnsiOHl dash,* 
Tha sunbeams glint down wii!^ a sparkle and 
. gleam, * 

Till the foam reproduces each /fasb. 
fiot a gar httle second nor merrfest whole 

Has a heart that is tighter ihaa mine: 
I could shout out with joy, Ibr this swoct Suinmer'f 

'Neath the fnir. open first is dirlne. 
Ihe stout, sturdy punt, the slim, swift oanoe. 

Jn« ^'acelul and elegant pier, 
The brown Utile fishing-smacks out in tboroado— 
c*^V*'1 leiring them far in the rear. 
Btill fiirther and (aster, ri^jht onward we «>: 
A 'jTf!?*'"^ "^ fun-daziled eves. 
And building si:ch cM\n-chrit€avx en £tpaffn§-^ 

With the azure and gold of the ftkies. 
Oh I con d I but write aU the thoughts that I 
feci, " 

What a bri!llant and glowing romance! 
urw nderf III lieioes, advcntuious deeds. Whewl 

y ou are asking my hand tor the dance. 
°^ thinlc ^°" P'case,- I was dreaming, I 

Rather close to the tropical pole. 
A spirited gallop will better wind up 

A trip out to sea in my whole. 



2.— WAKTBn ▲ Rnnia. 

Tm a metallic aiibstnnce called...... 

« ^eeks me by a means called 

C makes me a centre called 

F hrinir« me to the front, Ba\ing..., 
O bahes me in blood, crving..*.. 

L gathers up knowledge or 

M like Oliver cries (or 

N takes me to an English place called the 

P pervades all vour rkin as a 

S an unpleasant wound or 

T a naiiahiy bov, hit clothing.!... 
W h*s clothes much long«»r.. . 

T the good old days, ott beard of 

Don t you wish thst m? puzsle was t 

Vour niffled repose to* rest.... 
I'U just rex your paUcnce no.i.^.. 



caanoi 



S.— CBOii Woan Ehigka. 

Mr t^S f.'fJ" P^r'^J^! «>"* not in talkT 
Mr fo^HK'iJ*^ gander, but not in goose; 

My siith IS in paint, but not in tar- 

Wj S:Jh,"h*'"i *', '° ^h »>°* ^inii,; 
\ll til^' K ^° "?''°«» »o* in «e ; 

m{1^I?°*;** ^'^^ *^^^^f not in pino; 
My whole is a bero of ancient Uiie. 

i.— En OVA. 
Th'on^K Sl*^ Of fnmiture't always » bed. 
'^''"^Sol^arad*"^'^"'*^''-^'*^^^^ 

I can^boast of a beard, tl% I ^.t^'^oU a 

^""^ m^ LT ""^ "^ ^^ ^^^ ro^^ tn^king 
5.— Squabe Wordi. 

6.— Sqitam Woidi, 

.ter^^'utnV *•* "P' • Shakespewtja. ebaiw 
.ter; an island; a eommon tiaiior to alL ^^ 

Arrange the numbers from 1 to 25 rhaiK in 
?i°f l^ '9 8nch» manner hi i squfri7l^ha; 
•«cb. horizontally and perp«,dicula.i^ SiounJ 

8.--TftiPL| AcB03Tia 

Th2r°rJ!^"" ^"^'J teparate; 
Forbid, dread Faiel Tit war abate. 
•*Ut ns hare peace." and arbitrate. 

I' ^^^fk ■"<* beautiful ; 
«. ^Ofaollarsastore;' 
«* for honors iiU dtftiful. 

4. Ranks the traitor betidos 

6. OfthellubthechfefpeV 

7. She's plighted again. 

9.— Ahaokams. 
1. Qlrllsh lot morcd. «. ni« *i^«v ^ 

S'^r'Tl'r^'fS^^^^'-' 4. fameT't^on^hSJuS 
N. 5. Deaf need oil. e. Helm rails, Tom. 
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AirfwiM TO Ekicm^s, Chabadw, Em, nr 



1. Legend 2. Richard Ilarrer » wi«^ 
Derby, Bedford. Lane-end, SJifort ^C* 
DownpatricX. 4. BuUer-cups^ S.^rll 'a r«^ 
sack. 7. Dan, den. din, don^ dun ; iW me^ 

ger.ford, New-bury, Red-rulh, Stock.port pil 
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A •fehcoHtoyV Wit — The rt]M(«r of a TrM 

Eumtn&i'-vchoolirni anediv endfritoringtoiositJli 
to Ihe tiiindi of hh pupib th^t two Dtj^iitWtti 
Diftdo m paftiiive. On m remarkably 0n« diy, 
sborilj aftcrworcl, the boja war* pelivioBittg ibeip 
muier for an nflerooon^a holidHT, lo which he, 
the iiirtat*r, hnuiij replied : "No, no." Tbey 
were nccordlrmlj repniiinif to iheir sludiea, ifhen 
one ol ihfl bovi {% verj shrewd Ud) reT]nDd<:d bim 
of (he 111} t that ttFO ft#'?fl£iWf mud* a/wjditt*. and 
theref re c I a i m ed a h ol i da r. T I) e m aaie r, p \v aud 
with the bojr'i wit, immediatelj |tr«iii*d iba 
requ^at, 

8h4ktnt| Hsnda — Two duelled bn^ojc ex- 
changed abofa frilhuut elFe^t, one of the gwcetnda 
interfered, and propoied ihat Ibe paniea should 
•bakt hnnda. To ilii \ht oth^r a#co»d objeoted 
as nnnecMtarj- ; "for/' irtid he. *Uh«r b«iida 
hare been abaltiog thii ball-bour." 

BTonUiaci I»b1 

En^ltr^b noblcma: . 

the " Man About TtTwn/' in ihe lin;;liab .Sporting 
Oatet/i', VVe give il (n hts owu woHt. "The 
dake," he paj** ** woa ooce in church, no inotier 
where, when ■. coEleetion was aonotiDead lor-tom* 
chariutble objecu The plate or big; or whalerer 
it mr^lit bc^ be^nD to go round and the duk^ 
careruUf put \da hjtnd into hit pockeL and tcnlc 
cot a Q>.>rto, which Vie la d on iht paw ba^ore him 



Hf(r_An imniinn: ttorj of an 
an, recent Lr decc:i^ed, it told b/ 



ready l^r trntiafer to ihe ]dule> lieaide him tat a 
iitlle inoK who, noi icing lh«i aeiifsn, ijnilat^d ft 
by 0McnLatioui!v b> iu^ i tot-ereiKn ^looi^aide th« 
docal Oorin. thk'waa loo mucb for hU grace, 
who dipped hi» hand into bis poclcct a^ain and 
pulled out anolbep florin, which he laid bj the 
aide of the Aral* Tbt lilUe <Tiob rollowLd luit by 
lartncf anoiher lovtrtifo beaide ihe br*i. U^ia 
grace quieMr uddetl a ifiird flarin^ which wra* can- 
ped bf a third Borem^n on the part o( ihe liuie 
loob/ Out came a ruuiih florin toiwcll the duke^e 
donation, llicu the tJUle mob iHumnhantlj Inid 
threa eoveiei(!n,i »t ntie* u}Fon Ui« board. The 
duk«, satfL to Xe bootcn, produced three florins. 
Juat al iliia momcnl the rfate artived. The liule 
anob lack up liis i»aiidlulor t^terei^na Mnd oaten - 
tatioualv ^allEl^d tliern into iba pUte, then turned 
dceiniLjr lowatd his titaU aa wlio abvnld §at, '1 
think ihul tnkea ibe Bhine out of ^ou/ Faocj hii 
cbaciin when the duke ivUU i gnni »tnile put one 
flonn \n\o I ha ]tUie and quieiW iwept the rir- 
m&iaiinfz sic back imo hit pockcU BU ^Ta«« uaed 
to chuckle when he told ibHtaicirf, iad I think on 
tb« whole be Liad Iha beat of i%^* 

A CR«imniifn«t ni-r irho bid larrled hte at A 
wtne-snpperj found hia wifewaitirg hii reinrn, in 
a hi,trb ilate of ncrvoiiiiiopai. k^uid ^be: '^flere 
ISe betn wainntf and rocking in tbe chuir UU mj 
bead apt ii» round like a top!'* "Jesa lO^ wife, 
where I're been," roBpoodcd be. ^^ It'» in ihw 
9tfno*pkttt i" 

'< Dull' I a (J Maker erer tak« «iT bia hut to anr 
one, mamnisi?" *' >'o, mj deaff **If h* don \ 
take oR hU hat lo a barber, bow doei he bave bia 
bair outf 

** Wlileh- niT dear roiinf lady, do Ton think 
the merriest plnre in the world " Tnut im<ne- 
diBiely above ihe nfmr^sphere that lurrciLmda the 
earth,'] nhnuld Ihink, btctyuse Tm told that lb are 
all bodiei Ioeb ibetr graTliv /* 

A F*lr of tiible-torka, ayppoaed lo hare been 
naed bj ^ nahiuffSon and Liiiajeue, haTe been 
found >n llurtiord. !?ardiinapttlua was a wiiie 
nian j he b mt up all bia old clotbea and thini^a 
when be died. 

The tests monr of a ^t. Loufa alderman vhonld 
be preserved, ^uid he: " 11 one a b 'iraider of 
dttmmiea than aireet-c«rf .'' 



** Anfl bare too no other annat" aaked a euri, 
ona ladjr of* bronaed otd lea captiiin, **^ Qh, ^Tea- 
madaine. 1 hhd ose ihat hved \n the Sautb'Sea 
lalanda (ornearljadoten jears!"' ♦M(eiillr ! Was 
he bred Ihere, and irhnt wua hia taare— tl«e ava cr 
laodlf^' *^Noj madame, be waan*t bread, ha vaa 
meat— leflitawava, the n lifters ate him ; and« aa 
JOT his Laa^i, ihe chief Mid he touted of lerhacker/* 
The Indy ividktd lo ariuiher patt cif the abiti, atid 
Ibe capttJD aniiled and look a Iresh "quid. 

A PntlrrinHn |n Detroii heiird thnt a citiren nf 
Twelub f^treet had bean budly in u red, and he 
culled at the house to obtain pniticiOer^^ lie 
found the man lyin^ on ihe lounge, his lieitd hound 
up, and hi^ lace badlj ^crat^ed. He a^ked : 
*' What ta ihe mmlerf Did bi ^cl ri^n over, or 
fall dowD-atuira?" ^Ho, utjt exncUji'/' reidied 
hia wile; '* bnl he wanted lo run the hnu«e hi* 
war, iind 1 wanted lo run il tDJ wav — uid tbcro 
be'i»." 

A Farmor, not acimaiomed to Btarary compo- 
aition or letter^wriliaic, hj&ring toat a new but at a 
eountj meetitjpc^ addfested the folio win|£ note lo 
Ita supposed pur^acaaor t "llr. A^ preaetji*^ hit 
comnbmenla tv &1r« H. I lin^a ffot a hal which ia 
not bia; tf be has ^i i lisi which ia nol joura^ 
130 dovbt tbej ara the cuiMing one/' 

riilxen— ** WelU tou *«* how it it TOnrteir, 
Mf< ri umber. The lE^rl left the laundrr-rcom 
window fipen, therniometer touehcd lero, n'aler* 
pipe froje, then bnr«t ; and a« no one knew ho*T 
to ihttt aft the rtlaeur i:Mcif|, the wnicf ran hoir 
the night/' rtuuihif — " V ea^, t tee ; tary bid 
break i wanta new ptumbin^E tbrnujchoui ; Hondfr 
it dKdtiH happen looj; ■^**" iiliiAH—-*' Wow 
much ia U ifoioff to cost io plumb ifp la eood 
ihone, includinic lendeiaf" /^nrrj^iir— *• Well, 1 
don I know, but I ibink 1 will take tbo bouaa in 
part pajin^nt," 

A H'f^U Comyllinenf^ — Doetor falej m«l 
Lord EUcnbOrougb on the Norihern tJI retail, at 
Durham. IVIey eongratulHled him on hi* Ihio 



appoiniment id the place of Lord Chtef Jitniicr. 
" ioLir lord>ihir)/' added he, ^'haa risen I ighcr 
■nd timre rdpldly Ibati snr mari ol whom 1 hiire 
I ai e i J h card e £cept— O m tun ri n / ' U e a1 1 ud ed tn ■ he 
Ae^onuut, hho^waaai that liiii^ a^Loni^h^ng tl^e 
tphabilauia iu Louden by bU loitj Uii^bia m hka 
balloon, 

Twenty-Uve yt^ft afEO i toma^ man naw a 
team of runnwny bor**t cMinin^ down ot^T- ihe 
Ktnmpfi in nne of l^l'tioe^o's »ireei!t, nnd bctiMid 
him wai a waitnn f^ontainlit^ bf^ti old tioiupn y oil- 
raff for help, Tue awilt ^«ing irnifon airuck a 
f tump, the flroman ffeK^ilUed a pnrabota in itir air^ 
liie lonn^ nvuft sprnni^ hirward urid iHuwi'd her 
lo fall upon liim. Sbe died lai^i wi-rk, and kit 
him her pmpenj, 11'' ia now in enat ciicum- 
^unc^Sj and wean aocka the year ruuutf* 

A j)n1kiir1>Mn mi nialcr applied to a ticket aj/ent, 
on one of the raih'Onda, Tqr a "clfi^ynian't 
ticket," and on the nKJci^l CKprcaamit a duubt 3i| 
to 1 i \A cl? ric nil c I mrac \ e r^ ea c In i ni rd : * ' 1 f fvM d o tl^ t 
beKevfl I'ttj a clerjfjiuan, I'H re.id _tou one ot mj 
■erniouar' The akrrni pan^^ed ovar the ticket, but 
did not inaial upon tbe prool. 

Flriit Dla«^ovr^^r,«A irenrlpmen prslaJnir the 
cliarms of a verj pTiiin woman bcfure n sire i?iio 
flirt, ihe hit ter "whispered lu him: "*Wifcy don't 
voii lay elmiHi to itich an acoompltthed bL-titnyV* 
** What riuhl have I in hcrf ^ said the it^nlctivati. 
^'KTcry Ti^^tt, bj the Law of naiioiia^ aa the brat 
diacorererE'* 

IVoiLi^Miii- — A jcunp woman can hate no ei- 
etiae for thinking ber lo^er wtaer than he i^ ; for 
iE there'a any noaaejQM ia bim, ba'a sar« to talk 
U to bar. 
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FUN FOB THE FAMILY. 







A BALL-BOOH UlCIBBVf. 



Tbbat.— <« Wkai $haU J giv4 four 

H AST AffH.— " Ok. g24>te$, pf courtt, Tou know mp iutsP* 

Tb»»t (who bad daneed three quadrilles and Iwc galopa with her^Mido— " J $k»uid 
ratJUrtkit^k Jdidr 



IiBdr Honand was rather fond of crowding 
her diooer-iable. Once, when the compaoj was 
alceadr tij^htlj packed, an unexpected '^uest 
arrived, and she instautlj gare her imperious 
order : ** Luttrell, malEe room I" ** ft most eer- 
Uinlj be mads,'* be aDswered, ** for it does not 

A New HAven miss» who dislikes ** missionary 
sermons" on account of their length, on being 
asked if she would like to go and bear the Rer. 
Shesbadrai, meeklj replied that shesh'drai-ther 
not 

Do not run in debt to a shoemaker. It is un- 
pleasant to be unable to saj your aole is jour 
own. 



There was tometbing pathetie in the position 
of tho German florist who, in ibe bitterness of bis 
heart, exelaimed : " I have so mneb drouble mit 
da ladies ren dey eome to buy mine rose ; dey 
Tsnts him hardy, dey vanu doublea, day Tants 
him fragrant, dey rants him nice golor, doy rants 
him aberyding in one rose. I hopes 1 am not vat 
you calls too uncallaut man, bui I hare some- 
times to say to dat ladies, ' Madame, I nerer often 
see d<i ladies dat ras beautiful, dat ras rich, dat 
ras good temper, dat ras roungs, dat ras clerer, 
dat ras perfection, in one ladies. I see her muck 
not. 

Paper containing many fine points— The paper 
of needlas. 
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